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AUTHOR'S  NOTICE. 


In  preparing  this  fourth  volume  I  have  ftvftiled  myntU, 
u  before,  of  all  library  fooilitiea  and  all  historioal  ooUeo- 
tione  to  be  found  in  Boston  and  Washington.  Among  the 
mmay  works  which  are  cited  in  these  pagea,  I  desire  to 
make  especial  inentioD  of  Hubert  H.  Bancroft's  History 
of  the  Pacific  States,  which  throws  much  light  upon  our 
Mexican  relations  and  the  conquest  of  Texas  and  Califor- 
nia ;  also  of  the  Lives  of  tho  Tylers,  by  John  Idler's  sons.* 
I  have,  besides,  gained  valuable  information  upon  impor- 
tant points  fh>m  Secretary  Bayard,  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment; trom  William  Allen  Butler,  the  custodian  of  the 
Van  Bureu  papers;  and  from  the  veaerable  George  Ban- 
croft, the  last  survivor  of  Polk's  momentous  administration. 

One  more  volume,  which  I  hope  to  prepare  as  speedily 
as  my  other  engagements  may  permit,  will  bring  the  nor^ 
rmtive  to  the  spring  of  1861,  and  complete  this  work  ao- 
oording  to  the  plan  I  propoaod  at  the  outset  As  I  enter 
Into  the  em  of  the  great  political  struggle  in  our  American 
Union  between  freedom  and  slavery  I  am  impressed  the 
more  strongly  with  the  grave  responsibility  I  have  under- 
taken, and  my  misgivings  increase  lest  many  of  my  read- 
ers who  have  thought  well  of  former  volumes  cease  to 
confide  in  my  good  judgment  and  discrimination.  Bat  1 
have  still  endeavored  to  loorn  the  whole  truth  as  others 
have  not  learned  it  before,  and  to  state  my  oonolusiona  aa 

*  Bm,  alto,  the  Jofll  A.  PolnMtt  papait,  fn  PentujlTant*  Ma^'aiioa 
of  HUtar7  ud  Biogimphj,  Ootobw,  1888,  m  to  the  «  DuIUfloaUoa" 

(U) 


iv  authob's  notice. 

a  historian  candidly  and  npon  an  ample  exposition  of  the 

facts.    It  is  not  in  my  natnre  to  be  impartial  as  between 

right  and  wrong,  honorable  and  dishonorable  pablio  oon- 

duot.    All  men  and  all  political  parties,  however,  I  have 

constantly  sought  to  interpret  by  the  atmosphere  of  their 

times. 

J.& 
BosTov,  Mass»,  Jaausiy  1,  ItM. 
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THB  DNITID  BTATIB  IN  1831. 

Vi  have  already  delineated  some  leading  traita  in  the 
American  of  1831 :  hiB  faith  in  the  fiindanientalB 
of  popular  Bovereignty,  his  Bensitiveness  to  criti- 
oiBm,  bis  inceasant  zeal  in  bnsinesa,  hin  pbilanthropio  tea- 
dencieB,  the  lively  interest  he  diflpkycd  in  religion,  the 
cause  of  education,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
It  will  be  worth  our  while  to  pursue  this  study  still  far- 
ther, and  to  light  up  these  traitn  by  a  briof  description 
of  American  manners.  The  human  mind  and  external 
surroundings  act  and  react  constantly  upon  one  another, 
shaping  both  personal  character  and  situation.  By  snob 
action  and  reaction  events  are  produced;  and  the  stream 
of  events,  which  is  fed  by  the  rills  of  individual  life,  sweeps 
constantly  onward,  obedient  to  the  law  of  moral  gravity. 
If  manners,  then,  are  an  index  to  the  character  and  sitaa- 
tion  of  a  people,  nothing  which  illustrates  those  manners 
tan  be  too  trivial  for  the  patient  regard  of  history. 

The  manners  of  the  age  we  are  describing  may  be  traced 
in  the  unconscious  self-revelation  of  the  people  themselvex, 
oflon  while  engaged  in  the  very  effort  to  produce  a  dif- 

T0L.IV.-1  (I) 
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feront  impression.  The  language,  the  literature  of  our 
American  of  1831  was  boastAil,  sometimes  bombastic,  but 
at  least  it  brimmed  over  with  hope,  energy,  and  confi- 
dence in  the  splendid  experiment  he  was  working  out  for 
the  benefit  and  enlightenment  of  the  human  race.  This 
attitude  to  mankind  was  unfavorable  for  self-delineation ; 
and  it  is  to  intelligent  foreigners  of  the  times  who  brought 
from  abroad  some  standard  of  national  comparison,  and 
who  made  an  impartial  study,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
proper  corrective.  Foreigners,  many  of  them,  have  painted 
or  sketched  the  picture  of  our  countrymen  from  time  to 
time;  and  to  French  or  German  visitors — to  De  Tocque- 
ville  and  Grund,  particularly — we  are  indebted  for  philo- 
sophic studios  of  the  American  democracy  at  this  era, 
neither  wholly  accurate  nor  harmonious,  but  appreciative 
and  full  of  suggestion.  American  literati  themselves  in- 
clined less  to  such  portrayal ;  for  if  they  took  up  the 
subject  at  all,  they  preferred  the  previous  centuries,  or 
else  they  masqueraded  behind  some  foreign  domino.  For- 
eign artists  the  ago  doted  upon,  and,  like  most  folks  with 
better  means  than  taste,  the  American  dearly  liked  to  sit 
for  his  portrait.  It  showed  his  rawness  not  less  than  his 
vanity,  that  if  the  portrait  did  not  flatter  he  was  very 
angry.  Above  all  other  opinions,  he  seemed  sensitive  to 
that  of  England ;  and  this  was  not  strange,  for  if  one  has 
cut  loose  from  home,  be  he  scapegrace  or  just  rebel,  there 
are  none  he  would  so  earnestly  impress  by  the  grandeur 
of  his  new  career  as  those  he  has  left  behind.  But  that 
very  success  which  put  his  parent  in  the  wrong  disposed 
the  latter  to  quiz  and  misdoubt.  He  laid  himself  open 
the  more  by  being  too  profune  and  eager  in  hospitality 
to  English  guests  who  had  books  to  make;  his  concern 
fed  their  conceit  to  write  him  down  ;  and  being,  after  all, 
a  plain  cousin  of  the  provincial  cut,  a  laugh  was  easily 
raised  against  him.  Delicate  sympathy  was  never  the 
trait  of  a  born  Briton  when  mingling  with  the  men  of 
other  lands.  Honce  the  cruel  caricature  of  Captain  Hall, 
and  later  of  Dickens,  which  AmericanK  resented  deeply, 
because  these  had  been  pursued  with  attentions.     Pique 
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poisoned  the  shafl  of  that  bright  and  Doglected  little 
woman,  Mrs.  Trollope,  whose  book  on  American  mantieni 
of  this  age  was  the  sharpest  satire  of  all.  Coming  to  Cin- 
cinnati through  the  mouth  of  the  Uissieaippi  on  »  foolish 
venture,  she  took  revenge  with  her  quill,  and  spiced  np 
the  life  of  our  greenest  of  great  towns  to  serve  as  the 
sample  of  all.  Hore  hide-bound  now,  at  manhood's  ago, 
we  ma;  well  afford  to  laugh  at  the  spite  or  superdllouB- 
nessof  snoh  writers, or  else  pass  on  in  disdain;  for  imagine 
the  British  lion  lashing  his  tail  over  the  sharp  sallies  of 
an  Emenon,  a  Greeley,  or  a  Hawthorne,  or  Paris  and 
Rome  infuriated  by  the  lampoons  of  Hark  Twain.  The 
American  of  1831  was  yet  a  youth,  serious  and  suscep- 
tible ;  but  something  was  gained  when,  as  years  rolled  on, 
our  worst  critics  became  ashamed  of  their  harshness.* 

This  common  resentmoot  of  Americans  at  whatever 
reflected  upon  the  American  character  was  a  sign  of  na- 
tional growth ;  and  if  no  people  were  more  ready  to  flare 
up  by  the  millions,  none  ever  ibrgave  more  generously 
when  their  position  was  respected.  Of  Enirlish  travellers 
in  the  United  States,  a  few  wrote  fairly,  but  more  of  them 
satirically.  The  first  of  them  all  to  study  our  institutions 
intelligently  as  continental  writers  had  done  was  Harriet 
Martinean  of  this  decade,  whose  bent  being  radical,  and 
her  sympathies  strongly  stirred  by  the  anti-slavery  cru- 
sade, she  seemed  less  just  at  the  time  than  she  really  was. 

Unqnestiooably,  we  were  at  this  time  a  proud  people : 
proud  of  the  independence  we  had  achieved,  of  our  mar- 
vellons  advance  in  wealth  and  numbers,  of  our  expansive 
area,  of  our  free  and  liberal  institutions,  of  our  asylum  for 
the  oppressed  of  other  lands.  And  being  our  own  mlors, 
no  oxhor  people  of  the  globe  could  vie  with  us  in  the  loud 
and  nnanimoas  expression  of  this  patriotic  feeling.  In 
these  golden  days  of  American  eloquence,  national  piido. 


*  Dickeni  in  later  life,  when  coming  to  Americk  to  coin  an  Income 
M  s  ratder,  apologiced  loniewliat  for  hii  former  laMre.  Anlhnny 
Trollope  hat  done  the  Mme  for  bii  mother,  whnee  icoldin);  lutire  na 
thii  oouatrj,  hy  the  way,  wm  the  foundation  uf  her  literary  fortune 
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too,  wM  the  constant  theme  of  our  orators.  We  wished 
the  people  of  other  conDtries  to  pipe  to  our  strain,  to  feel 
ae  we  did ;  but  they,  if  fond  of  home,  were  more  likely  to 
pioli  off  our  foibles.  "Our  country  before  all  things  I" 
was  the  ory  of  ardent  Frenchmen.  But  in  America,  De- 
catur's toast  was  the  favorite  one,  "Our  country,  right  or 
wrong  I"  This  latter  sentimettt  was  the  qnintessence  of 
idolatry ;  it  reconciled  ue  to  evils  of  national  policy  against 
the  better  angels  of  our  nature,  and  to  that  worst  of  all 
errors  in  our  constitutional  system,  the  wedlock  of  free- 
dom and  Borfdom,  which  made  this  republican  experiment 
of  ours  a  monstrous  paradox.    Union,  like  an  indissoluble 

(marriage,  admitted  thus  no  impediment;  it  woe  the  ma- 
terial necessity  of  our  well-being,  our  talisman,  oar  fetitth. 

To  unlock  American  manners  at  this  age  one  must  re- 
tall  the  varied  oircnmstances  of  local  settlement  and  the 
heterogeneous  elomenta  of  which  American  society  was 
compounded  in  consequence.  Old  Dutch  customs,  which 
Irving  BO  well  describes,  had  loll  their  trace  in  Manhattan 
Island  and  along  the  BhoreB  of  the  Hudfion ;  wherever 
they  might  congregate,  our  foreign  immigrants,  the  Irish 
and  Germans  in  particular,  kept  up  some  social  obaerv- 
ances  of  the  old  country ;  but  whatever  was  most  strik- 
ing and  permanent  in  American  manners  was  chiefly  de- 
rived from  Bngland,  the  hive  of  these  Atlantic  colonies. 
If  we  were  Iosb  provincial  than  formerly,  it  was  because 
of  habits  enj^endered  in  our  independent  and  strange  sur- 
roundings.  In  moBt  respects  the  federal  government  was 
subordinate  to  the  State  in  moulding  the  institutions  of 
local  society ;  but  throu;;h  all,  save  in  the  remote  frontiers 
first  colonized  by  the  Spanish  and  French,  worked  the 
influence  of  the  English  common  law,  which  is  a  law  of 
custom  or  of  ancient  decrees  crnmbling  into  custom.  Be- 
tween Northern  and  Southern  society  ran  the  boldest  line 
,. .  of  demarcation;  the  West  reproducing  the  habits  of  that 
section  which  dominated  in  its  birth,  bat  with  a  racier 
■*  flavor. 
"     The  leading  feature  of  American  society  as  a  whole  was 
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its  commonplaceneBB,  tbe  nnpicturoaque  level  it  afforded. 
And  to  dwell  chiefly  upon  tbe  average  social  life  in  our 
free  States,  where  the  busy  hum  was  loudest,  few,  very 
few  Americans  could  afford  to  indulge  in  idle  leisure.  In 
older  centrea  of  fashion,  like  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston,  and  in  most  small  towns  of  colonial  pedigree, 
might  be  found  some  ruling  social  set  which  nursed  its 
little  century  of  traditions,  and  skipped  tbe  grandfather 
to  quarter  one's  arms  among  the  shadows  of  remote  an- 
cestors in  other  lands.  The  ambition  of  exclusiveness  is 
Anglo-Saxon,  if  not  universal ;  but  the  laws  and  tbe  cir- 
cumstances of  American  life  deny  it  a  bandsome  scope. 
Here  one  ladder  serves  for  rising,  another  for  descending; 
laws  of  inheritance  break  np  a  fortune  into  fragments ;  tbe 
favor  of  tbe  people  is  essential  to  public  preferment.  As 
fbr  a  leisure  class  like  that  in  England  which  the  author 
of  "  Pelbam"  described, — men  devoted  to  club  life  and  frivo- 
lous pleasure,  bom  to  fortunes  which  tboy  were  restrained 
from  consuming,  yawning  ont  of  bed  at  noon,  and  spend- 
ing the  night  at  balls  or  gaming-houses,  after  an  hour's 
lounge  in  Parliament,  to  which  the  pocket  borough  Air- 
□iehed  a  seat, — no  such  class  yet  existed  in  America.  What 
inducement  had  the  foreigner  of  wealth  or  refined  habits 
to  migrate  hither  7  It  was  for  the  poor,  the  induatrious, 
those  without  large  moans  or  influence  at  home,  that  this 
country  presented  its  attraction.  Its  charm  lay  in  tbe 
wide  diffusion  of  public  and  social  opportunities,  and  the 
real  phenomenon  of  this  American  life  was  that  here,  be- 
yond every  other  age  or  country  in  tbe  world's  history, 
the  mass  of  common  people  were  intelligent  and  free. 
All  our  fashionable  and  aristocratic  distinctions  were  but 
as  laoe  drapery  floating  out  of  an  open  window. 

Of  American  methods  in  business,  we  have  already 
spoken.*  And  again  must  the  reader  listen  to  those  sounds 
of  ceaseless  activity  which  in  tbe  United  States  filled  each 
observing  stranger  with  astonishment  because  it  was  so 
earnest  and  so  universal. .  Ko  one  in  those  free  Slates  felt 

■  VoL  Hi,  p  n4. 
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u  if  he  ooold  afford  to  be  idle.  Even  tbo  best  endowed 
and  the  best  educated,  with  rare  exceptions,  pursued  some 
occupation,  and  our  learned  professious  vero  taW  of  dis- 
tin^ished  men  who  earned  for  their  familieia  the  moderate 
income.  Of  all  who  possessed  a  fortune  scarce  one-quar- 
ter part  had  inheiited  it ;  the  rest  gained  wealth  by  their 
own  induBtry,  and  after  acquiring  habits  of  toil  and  econ- 
omy which  were  seldom  abandoned  in  later  life.  It  cost 
as  much  care  to  keep  a  fortune  as  to  make  it,  such  were 
the  risks  in  this  ever-moving  mass  of  society.  Scarcely 
fbeling  that  he  had  laid  up  enough  to  retire  upon,  the 
American  pursued  bis  busy  schemes  to  the  hist  moment ; 
yet  for  counteracting  the  miserly  tendency  in  the  individ- 
ual there  was  always  a  snrrounding  atmosphere  of  social 
■nfluences  to  brace  him  up  and  make  him  feel  that  as  a 
public  servant  or  public  benefactor  he  owed  the  duty  of  a 
good  citisen.  This  regard  for  public  opinion  made  wealth 
in  America  a  great  lever;  rich  men  did  penance  for  a 
■tingy  youth,  not  in  their  wills  alone,  but  by  liberal  gifts 
to  churches,  colleges,  and  hospitals  while  they  lived ;  and 
the  community,  by  adrertiaing  their  good  deeds,  indirectly 
added  to  their  store.  In  a  society  like  ours  there  was  a 
certain  policy  in  doing  good  with  wealth  which  fortified 
the  nobler  impulses;  for  religion  and  charity  both  de- 
pended upon  voluntary  support;  taxation,  too,  and  the 
whole  system  of  popular  government  rested  upon  the 
wealthier.  Wealtli  emphatically  was  power;  and  the  newly 
rich  even  in  the  older  cities  trod  close  upon  the  heels  of 
an  aristocracy  which  boasted  blood  but  no  money,  while 
in  new  and  robust  centres  of  life  their  social  lead  was  irro- 
ristible.  Scholars  and  professional  men  already  felt  the 
need  of  their  patronage,  and  though  popular  honor  might 
consist  with  honest  poverty,  private  comfort  and  advan- 
tage sought  to  expand  by  riches  and  found  a  family  name. 
Three  rich  Americans  of  this  period,  all  public-spirited 
and  identified  with  three  great  cities,  were  of  humble 
extraction:  Girard  of  Philadelphia,  Astor  of  New  York, 
Lawrence  of  Boston, — the  banker,  the  real-estate  investor, 
the  founder  of  the  cotton-milb. 
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Fooiier  vritea  of  "  industrial  feudalism"  as  the  master- 
Bpirit  of  the  nineteenth  century.  These  barons  of  in- 
dastry,  of  the  bank,  the  mill,  or  the  carrier  company,  still 
less  of  the  stock  market,  had  scarcely  yet  founded  their 
strong  oastles,  though  the  force  of  organized  capital  swept 
below  the  surface  of  business  like  some  hidden  current. 
Uonopolies  as  yot  there  were  none,  except  perhaps  in 
banking.  Occupations  were  diversified.  That  minute  per- 
fection in  a  single  industry  which  competition  had  pro- 
duced abroad  woa  scarcely  known  here,  but  for  all  other 
work  the  American  was  woll  adapted.  With  canals  to  be 
dug,  towns  to  bo  founded  a.n<t  built  up,  forests  cleared 
away,  factories  started,  mines  disemboweled,  there  was 
abundance  of  work  fVom  the  highest  to  the  humbiost,  and 
the  Irish  bog-trotter  who  could  handle  a  spade  or  pickaxe 
might  feel  sure  of  an  honest  living.  One  industry  fostered 
another.  Consequently,  our  manners  and  customs  were 
those  of  a  society  hard  at  work  and  intent  almost  to  en- 
thusiasm on  subduing  the  material  world.  Here  was  to 
be  seen  a  vast  country,  much  of  it  still  in  nature's  primeval 
wilderness,  and  a  vigorous  race  hacking  and  hewing  in  all 
directions,  preparing  forest  lands  for  farming,  and  fiirm- 
l&nds  next  for  a  close  urban  popiilatioa.  Every  tme 
citiEen  carried  some  speculation  in  his  brain, — a  book 
street  which  would  open  up  house-lots  in  his  potato-field, 
a  railroad  or  canal  which  would  bring  his  town  half  a  day 
nearer  than  the  next  to  market,  some  snug  venture  with 
his  friends  in  a  coal-mine,  a  cotton-mili,  or  a  western  town- 
flhip.  His  project  was  feasible  u-sually  if  only  the  country 
would  grow  ap  to  it  fast  enough.  So  in  our  patents  utility 
was  sought;  of  perpetual-motion  machines  little  was  left, 
but  ingenuity  was  hard  at  work  upon  labor-saving  imple- 
ments for  threshing,  washing,  churning,  shelling  com, 
ontting  straw,  and  the  like.  Whatever  the  American 
took  in  hand  be  tried  to  make  productive,  to  bring  out 
two  blades  of  grass  where  one  had  grown  before.  Nor 
did  he  hoard  and  save  like  the  Dutch,  but  be  invested. 
Usury  laws  still  prevailed,  but  our  new  States  allured 
capital  by  the  allowance  of  liberal  rates  of  interest,  and 
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irherever  the  law  wbb  hanh  devices  were  common  fbi 
evading  it.  la  Cinciniiati  money  might  be  profitably  em- 
ployed eo  as  to  bring  fh)m  flfteoa  to  twenty-five  per  cent., 
and  the  best  mortgages  on  real-estate  security  brought  ten 
per  cent.,  against  the  legal  rate  of  six  in  New  Tork.  Here 
and  thronghout  the  West  the  barter  or  truck  system  was 
very  common,  the  tailor  or  grocer  paying  by  due-bills,  and 
the  editor  collecting  his  dnes  in  pegged  boots  or  aauaage- 
meat.  The  dollar,  with  its  convenient  decimal,  was  now 
Mly  eBtablished  in  onr  general  currency;  and  nowhere, 
said  onr  English  traducere,  could  AmericaoB  converse  five 
minutes,  in  the  parlor,  the  street,  or  the  counting-house, 
without  using  that  sacred  word.  But  fractions  of  the 
dollar  teas  easily  found  their  place ;  for  now,  and  for  at 
least  twenty  years  longer,  the  shilling  and  the  two-  and 
three-pence  played  a  oonfhsing  part  in  the  small  retaS 
trade.  A  New  England  shilling  was  six,  and  a  New  York 
shilling  eight,  to  the  dollar;  while  at  the  West  they  called 
this  New  Tork  shilling  a  bit,  and  the  sixpence  a  picayune. 
Spanish  small  coin  struggled  for  recognition  with  our  fed- 
eral silver,  and  the  smooth  Spanish  ninepenco,  or  twelve 
and  a  half  cents,  was  reduced  to  a  dime  by  scratching  a 
cross  on  the  back. 

"Such  unity  of  purpose  and  sympathy  of  feeling,"  writes 
the  pert  Mrs.  Trollopo,  "nowhere  else  exist,  except,  per- 
haps, in  an  ant's  neat."  And  certainly,  with  all  his  con- 
scientious zeal  and  diligence,  the  average  American  at  the 
North  had  somewhat  of  that  unfeeling  nature  which 
science  now  imputes  to  King  Solomon's  pattern  insect. 
Europeans  might  be  compelled  to  frugality,  but  he  was 
thrifty  on  principle.  He  laid  heavy  burdens  upon  man 
or  beast  in  his  employ,  and  exacted  all  the  law  allowed 
him  in  his  own  household.  No  duty  was  neglected,  no 
decency  overlooked,  and  yet  discipline  yielded  little  to 
tenderness.  Sons  and  daughters  pushed  out  when  they 
could  from  the  iUmily  nest,  dutiAil  in  their  turn  more  than 
loving,  each  seeking  one's  own  experience  of  life,  unre- 
BtTuined  by  parental  counsel  or  example.  With  the  in- 
ereasing  luxury  of  city  life  we  shall  see  households  of  two 
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or  three  chilJren  in  place  of  the  twelve  or  fifteen  to  which 
rural  life  was  accustomed,  and  parents  spoiling  their  young 
offspring  by  indulgence,  and  renewing  their  own  anxious 
ambition  in  these  easier  lives.  But  the  desire  of  change, 
of  something  better,  was  incessant.  There  was  no  deep 
root  anywhere.  "I  do  not  know  an  American,"  said  Tal- 
leyrand, "  that  has  not  sold  his  horse  or  dog ;"  and  were  it 
church,  historical  hall,  or  the  family  homestead,  no  build- 
ing had  associations  so  sacred  or  so  tender  that  our  coun- 
tryman would  not  sell  it  for  a  good  price,  and  let  it  he 
torn  down  before  hia  very  eyes.  In  comparison  with  the 
people  of  other  countries  whose  lines  of  life  ran  parallel, 
be  attached  himself  to  nothing  and  nobody  except  to  hie 
wife  and  children,  bis  worlc,  and  the  soil  wbicb  afforded 
bira  an  immediate  living.  While  the  Frenchman — so 
Chevalier  observed — most  have  society,  the  Yankee  fools 
at  eaeo  in  solitude,  with  only  his  domestic  companiona, 
and  thus  was  accomplished  that  marvel  of  these  days,  the 
civilisation  of  the  West.  Kor  was  this  anxious,  restlesa 
spirit  confined  to  the  pioneer  existence,  bat  it  was  visible 
everywhere.  If  not  at  work,  our  American  sat  uneasily: 
he  would  stretch  bis  logs  over  tbo  mantel-piece  or  a  chair ; 
be  would  whittle  with  his  jack-knife,  drum  with  bis  bands, 
whistle  to  himself,  and  keep  his  jaws  grinding  tobacco,  whose 
juice  be  squirted  out  as  though  he  bad  a  mark  to  reach. 
Competition  and  hie  unsettled  and  changeful  surroundings 
kept  bim  nervous,  lest  he  should  waste  a  moment. 

Stock-jobbing  was  now  settling  into  a  regular  pursuit 
in  our  principal  cities;  but  speculations  on  'change  were 
not  very  frequent,  and,  as  the  press  made  little  note  of 
such  matters,  there  was  a  mystery  about  the  pursuit. 
Capital  found  a  legitimate  employment,  and  they  who 
would  venture  their  small  savings  on  hidden  chances 
might  try  the  lottery,  a  business,  however,  which  the 
chief  Northern  States  soon  joined  in  suppressing.* 

■  HuMchuMtU  wu  deeply  Btirred  id  1883  on  thu  subject  hj  the 
embezElement  of  a  bank  officer  who  held  over  twenty-three  hundred 
nhanftM  [n  vuioui  lotteries,  on  which  the  bank  realized  leM  thai 
twmty  dollan.    U  Nile*,  87. 
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Th«  MiiouBness  and  inquietude  which  we  have  remarked 
Bhaded  the  American's  home  and  social  life.  He  did  not, 
like  bis  Bngliah  progeoitor,  throw  off  buainetie  osrea  at 
the  filoae  of  the  day  uud  take  his  ease  in  comforta  of  the 
table  and  jovial  discouree.  Hia  dining  hour  and  heartiest 
meal  waa  wedged  in  between  two  tough  atretchea  of  work 
which  hie  mind  could  not  diaconoeot ;  so  he  would  bolt 
down  hot  meata  and  pudding  or  pastry,  one  afler  another, 
vexed  if  his  women  had  not  set  the  table  on  the  stroke  of 
the  clock,  after  which  he  sallied  forth  to  bi^sinees  again. 
Haate,  added  to  hia  voracious  appetite  for  incongruous  and 
indigestible  things,  foBtored  dyapopeia,  the  national  com- 
plaint. Table  conversation  under  such  conditiona  savored 
too  much  of  domestic  strife  or  worry ;  but  more  likely 
preoccupation  over  the  dollars  induced  silence  and  hushed 
the  prattle  of  the  little  ones.  Our  American  habit  ap- 
peared to  the  most  disadvantage  in  the  lessor  hotels  and 
boarding-houses  where  homeleaa  merchants  and  clerks 
took  their  meals  and  young  couples  sprouted  into  the  nup- 
tial life  together.  The  bell  or  the  gong  sounded,  and  the 
whole  company  flew  madly  down-stairs,  scrambled  into 
their  seats  at  the  long  table,  and  began  to  feed  voraciously, 
as  though  but  half  had  been  provided  for.  One  of  the 
homeless  emptied  a  dish  of  dainties  on  his  plate  and  re- 
peated the  action  when  another  was  brought,  oblivious  of 
bis  neighbora.  Dishea  rattled,  the  golden  butter  was  slashed 
at,  waiters  bustled  in  and  out,  two-pronged  forks  were  up- 
lifted, Bteel  knife-blades  flew  into  open  mouths,  and  scarcely 
a  sound  was  heard  but  the  gurgle  of  eating  and  drinking. 
In  five  minutes  the  flrat  man  ruse,  in  twelve  moat  others 
followed,  and  the  whole  dinner,  including  dessert,  lasted 
scarcely  more  than  dfleen  minutes.  Such  was  the  scene  as 
many  a  foreign  eye-witnesa  described  it  from  memory,  not 
often  coloring  it  too  highly.  Even  in  the  home-circle  a  host 
would  betray  the  calculating  drifl  in  the  midst  of  bis  hos- 
pitality by  discussing  with  his  wife  before  the  guest  the 
cost  of  the  green  peaa  or  sweet-potatoes. 

The  American  table  was  profuse  in  these  times  with 
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meat  served  three  times  a  day,  a  variety  of  vegetables, 
among  whicli  tlie  togoato  took  the  lead,  and  luscioua  fruits, 
fluch  B8  pears,  apples,  peacbes,  berries,  and  melons.  But 
frait  was  seldom  eaten  at  the  table  when  it  could  be  car- 
ried off  and  munched  in  the  midst  of  work.  The  dessert, 
which  was  quickly  despatched  without  clearing  the  cloth, 
conneted  mostly  of  puddings  and  pies,  of  which  Americans 
were  inordinately  fond;  but  soup  seemed  too  little  of  a 
treat  by  itself  and  too  much  with  other  things,  nor  were 
second  courses  oflen  served.  Apples  might  be  prepared 
in  many  ways,  and  every  housewife  prided  herself  apon 
her  oakes,  Jellies,  and  sweetmeats  of  various  kinds  which 
graced  the  evening  moal,  fooling  pained  if  any  of  them 
were  passed  over.  Our  culinary  art,  though  clever,  had, 
however,  little  variety,  for  good  oooks  were  hard  to  get, 
and  there  was  a  prejudice  against  dishes  with  French 
names ;  and  as  domestic  service  was  the  one  problem  of 
American  life  which  defied  a  woman's  solntion,  the  burden 
of  the  household  fell  heavily  upon  the  mistress,  who  would 
ezcbango  recipes  and  reciprocate  woes  with  ber  intimate 
friends,  not  serioasly  repining  at  her  couseqnence.  With 
English  tradition  at  the  root,  a  now  country  adapted  its 
own  dishes,  such  as  the  baked  beans,  chowder,  and  Ssh- 
balls  of  liew  England,  and  our  many  preparations  of 
maise  or  rye,  like  brown-bread,  Indian-pudding,  and  the 
johnny-cake  of  various  namos.  American  food  in  1631 
was  abundant  more  than  delicate;  one  saw  bacon  and 
beefsteaks  at  morning,  noon,  and  night,  varied  with  fowls 
and  fish  of  various  kinds,  and  cold  meats  for  supper;  food 
was  heaped  up  and  mixed  together  in  one  plate,  and  the 
English  cockney  shuddered  to  see  a  Xew  Torker  churning 
up  boiled  eggs,  butter,  salt,  and  pepper  in  a  glass  tumbler 
at  his  breakfast. 

In  most  cities  the  solid  householder  might  be  seen  at 
early  dawn  strolling  through  the  market  and  purchasing 
the  day's  supplies,  enjoying  real  exercise  and  the  fresh 
range  of  life,  and  keeping  abreast  with  the  prices.  One 
carried  his  own  market-basket  in  these  days,  and  shamed 
the  son,  who  dodged  through  the  lanes  and  back  alleys, 
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lest  he  ahould  be  seen  oanylng  home  the  turkey.  This 
national  fowl  had  the  pre-eminenoe  on  all  companj-  occa- 
sions ;  nor,  perhaps,  was  the  tale  amplified  of  that  honored 
traveller  who,  when  feasted  from  house  to  honso  for  throe 
months,  had  roast  turkey  for  dinner  every  day.  Turtle 
was  plentiful  in  the  New  York  market,  but  not  well 
dressed;  venison  was  apt  to  be  dry;  and  nearly  every- 
where beef  and  pork  were  preferred  to  mutton.  The 
oanvas-baok  duok  of  Chesapeake  Bay  was  our  groatest 
delicaoy,  from  which  region  came  oystora,  teirapin,  and 
Potomao  shad,  all  in  high  esteem  with  good  livers.  But 
oar  people  had  too  little  means  or  leisure  to  set  up  for 
epicures;  and  what  with  their  table  manners,  their  shop- 
talk,  their  constant  cigar,  their  glass  of  spirite  and  water 
at  the  bar  in  preference  to  the  social  decanter  and  nu- 
bogany,  it  was  not  strange  if  the  British  middle  class, 
the  most  superoilious  in  the  world  when  away  from  home^ 
pronoonced  them  intolerable. 

There  was,  in  truth,  little  recreation  in  our  Northern 
society  at  this  period,  little  of  the  polish  and  ornament  of 
lift.  This  held  most  true  of  the  West  and  our  upstart 
towns;  for  among  the  older  population  of  the  East  tboie 
ware  variooa  intelligent  sets,  where  culture  and  refine- 
ment took  the  lead.  The  Philadelphia  "  Wistar  parties* 
brought  local  celebrities  together;  New  Tork  literati  met 
at  "the  lunch;"  Boaton  had  good  repute  in  the  art  of  higli 
converse  and  hot  sappers;  there  were  choice  libraries 
here  and  there,  mostly  of  the  subscnption  sort,  beaidea 
those  attached  to  the  chief  seminaries  of  advanced  learn- 
ing. We  had  some  graieral  societies  for  music,  art,  and 
•denoea;  bat  of  club-life  on  the  whole  one  found  very 
little,  even  in  the  larger  centres.  Society  had  a  prejudice 
against  dubs  of  the  English  pattern.  Americans  lived  at 
home  for  the  most  part,  and  the  source  of  their  sterling 
qualities  was  the  domeetio  virtue.  This  home  attachment 
made  them  earnest  in  business,  confirmed  them  in  virtue, 
and  brought  the  powerful  incentive  of  &mily  affection  to 
bear  npon  a  career  in  life.    The  eveDing  oall  at  one  an- 
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other's  hoiue  made  the  chief  diverBioo  of  life ;  and  to  take 
oat  the  Btarch  of  anch  diaaipation  and  put  noigbbora  at 
their  ease  by  bright  talk,  merry  romps,  or  simple  refresb- 
ment  was  the  acme  of  aucceaaful  hoapit&lity.  Ill  at  ease 
in  the  beet  aeata  of  horae-bair  and  mahogany,  the  men 
folk  were  apt  to  drone,  talk  produce,  or  get  into  some  dia- 
pntatioaa  argument  (a  common  failing),  as  tboir  foet 
scraped  the  ingrained  carpet;  bat  our  women  showed  supe- 
rior grace,  and  by  uniTeraal  consent  were  genial  and  polite. 
In  place  of  dinner-parties  society  gathered  ibr  a  tea,  to 
which,  perhaps,  the  pastor  or  the  sewing-olrcle  gave  a 
definite  aim,  and  if  the  sexes  herded  at  first  in  opposite 
oomera  of  the  parlor,  the  massiTe  meal  brooght  them  to- 
gether. High  value  was  aet  on  morality  and  sobriefy  in 
this  country:  every  one  had  a  reputation  to  gain  or  keep. 
The  Protestant  Sabbath  was  calm  and  reatflil ;  attired  in 
beet  olothoa,  young  and  old  of  the  family  aallied  forth  to 
public  prayer  at  the  pealing  of  the  bells,  and  each  pew 
gathered  ita  tribe;  in  New  York  city  ohaina  were  still  pnt 
across  some  of  the  streets  that  the  devotion  of  church- 
goers might  not  be  disturbed.  One  roat-day  in  the  week 
broke  the  routine  of  the  other  «z.  Holidays  came  but 
seldom.  Uerrysleigb-bellawereheard  in  midwinter, chiefly 
by  night,  however;  and  though  a  family  airing  might  bo 
taken  by  the  more  affluent  in  the  long  summer  afternoons, 
the  chaise,  the  carryall,  the  horseback  ride  subserved  more 
commonly  the  uses  of  business,  and  like  the  atage-coach 
or  the  "Lady  Jackson"  and  "Lady  Washington"  omni- 
buses of  brilliant  hue  which  raced  through  Broadway, 
saved  time  which  the  citizen  might  well  have  given  for  the 
sake  of  his  health  to  a  fVee  tramp  in  the  open  air.  Id 
various  ingenious  ways  was  a  rustic  ttoWc  made  the  moans 
of  co-operative  work  where  hired  laborers  were  scarce, 
as  in  the  huaking-partios  of  New  England,  where  young 
and  old  turned  oat  to  strip  the  ears  of  corn,  regaled  on 
gingerbread  and  new  cider.  This  constant  drive  to  be 
up  and  doing  Europe  much  commiserated,  but  to  our 
countrymen  it  waa  a  source  of  chief  happiness. 
The  American  of  tbia  age  was  renowned  above  all  other 
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nations  of  the  world  In  open  courtesy  to  the  fair  sex. 
Womui  had  the  beat  seat  in  the  stage-coach  and  steam- 
boat and  at  the  public  table;  wherever  she  appeared  it 
was  "Qentlomen,  make  room  for  the  ladies,"  and  she 
might  safely  travel  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the 
other  with  her  purity  her  sutBcient  weapon.  Open  de- 
bauchery and  rudeness  to  women  were  here  punished 
socially,  irrespective  of  the  law;  and  so,  too,  a  man's  atten- 
tions were  taken  as  in  earnest,  and  if  he  trifled  he  lost 
caste  by  it.  Woman,  in  response,  kindled  a  genuine  flame, 
and  submitted  to  matrimony  as  her  lot,  despising  the  name 
of  Jilt.  The  almost  universal  practice  was  to  marry  from 
choice,  marry  for  love,  and  when  married  rear  a  family. 
That  freedom  of  intercourse  in  the  society  of  young  people, 
which  so  surprised  the  English  and  French,  whose  custom 
was  to  make  matches  for  their  sons  and  daughters,  suited 
^  the  modes  of  parents  who  meant  that  their  children  should 
make  or  mar  tbeir  own  lives.  Parental  influence  in  such 
aftiirs  was  prudently  exerted,  for  both  sexes  of  American 
youth  took  their  own  connsel,  and  insisted  on  finding  out 
hearts  for  themselves.  Father  and  mother  took  the  bed- 
room candle  qnietly  up  the  back  stairs,  and  left  the  beat 
parlor  to  tbo  daughters  and  their  beaux.  Home-life  and 
the  nursling  brood  withdrew  young  married  folks  from 
society,  nor  did  they  return  much  to  it  except  for  the  sake 
of  children  and  in  an  altered  capacity.  The  American 
mother  devoted  herself  to  home  and  offspring,  and  to  her 
daaghter  especially  she  was  companion,  tutor,  and  guide. 
Oiris  were  kept  in  school  longer,  often,  than  boys;  and  the 
danger  was  that  in  taste  and  refinement  they  would  exceed 
the  sphere  of  their  opportunities.  Their  eagerness  devel- 
oped, as  they  grew  up,  to  embellish  and  rearrange  the 
household  and  parental  manners  until  their  bettor  concep- 
tions could  bloom  in  homos  of  their  own.  Boston  pos- 
sessed many  clover  women  whose  conversation  was  agree- 
able to  men  of  letters ;  but  from  New  York  to  the  cities 
southward  graceful  accomplishments  and  perHonal  charms 
bore  the  palm.  Matrimony,  however,  clapped  the  ex- 
tinguisher upon  the  belle,  not  less  than  the  dandy.     No 
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flower  on  earth  was  bo  fair  as  that  of  our  American  giri 
just  budding  tuto  maidonhood;  but  the  stem  was  delicate, 
and  maternal  cares  and  houachold  worry,  like  a  canker, 
Boon  corroded  the  petals  of  her  beauty.  Yet  marriage 
was  held  sacred  to  the  end,  and  woman  served  the  safe- 
guard of  man's  chastity  and  her  own.  External  morals 
and  decency  no  people  more  sedulously  kept.  Women  of 
dissolute  life  rarely  flaunted  themselves  in  the  boldest  of 
our  cities,  and  even  the  quadroon  of  the  Crescent  city  was 
modest  and  refined  in  manners,  and  constant,  too,  did  her 
lover  permit  it.  Men  pencilled  gross  thoughts  in  public 
places,  and  then  refrained;  immoral  books  and  pictures 
were  neither  seen  nor  talked  about ;  and  the  deep  conceal- 
ment of  vice  in  the  community  lessened  infinitely  the 
temptation  to  it.  But  in  the  conscious  pride  of  her  own 
moral  worth  and  safety  woman  inclined  somewhat  to 
prudery ;  the  corset  could  not  be  named  to  ears  polite,  and 
Fhiladcipbia  ladies  roamed  by  pairs  through  the  statuary 
hall,  and  flod  at  the  sound  of  a  male  footstep.  Up  to  1830 
women  had  taken  no  part  in  public  affairs,  not  oven  the 
temperance  reform  bringing  their  rare  energy  for  details 
into  play.  It  was  Garrison's  abolition  movement,  rein- 
fbrced  in  some  sense  by  Emeraon  and  the  tranacondenta. 
school,  OB  we  shall  observe  hereafter,  that  first  engaged 
their  open  co-operation  with  men,  and  started  the  ball  for 
what  our  cant  phrase  reckons  as  "women's  rights."  As 
yet  our  fair  sex  kept  to  the  home  sphere  and  private 
seclusion,  unless,  indeed,  misfortune  forced  one  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  in  which  event  ahe  turned  to  millinery,  dress- 
making, or,  if  genteel,  took  a  few  boarders, — in  teaching, 
however,  always  finding  a  congenial  pursuit.  Her  spirit 
revolted  against  service  itt  strange  households,  that  pur- 
Buit  of  all  othei-B  for  which  women  are  capable  while 
capable  women  are  sought  in  vain ;  it  mattered  little  that 
instead  of  being  servants  such  were  "help;"  though  in 
country  inns,  whore  her  fi-eedom  was  greater,  she  might 
often  be  found  waiting  upon  the  table.  Our  AmericaD 
woman  submits  to  all  drudgery  but  that  which  makes  her 
an  infeiior  in  the  home  of  another  of  her  own  eex.    As  for 
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the  bright  daughters  of  New  Bogland  farmers,  all  eager 
to  be  independent,  our  modaro  machiiiery,  with  its  iron, 
rigid  fingers,  was  clntching  np  one  after  another  of  those 
various  little  industries  which  they  onoe  puraned  qnietl; 
at  home,  forcing  the  children  of  want  from  modest  firesides 
into  the  modem  maelstrom  of  a  manufactaring  town. 

American  theatres,  as  the  reader  has  inferred,  did  not 
greatly  prosper  even  yet.  Besides  the  absorption  in  bnsi- 
DOfls  and  home  life,  religions  prqudice  had  to  be  encoun- 
tered, for  many  still  thought  the  stage  immoral,  and  sec- 
tarian pulpits  planted  their  batteries  against  it  About 
this  time  ten  theatres  stood  open  in  the  fire  leading  cities 
Dorth  of  New  Orleans,  and  of  these  only  one,  and  that  in 
Now  York  City,  really  prospered.  Puritan  sqiieamishneaa 
long  drew  the  line  at  museums  with  a  stage  annex,  thus 
avoiding  that  appearance  of  evil  which  was  more  to  many 
roinda  ^an  the  evil  itself.  In  the  gay  Crescent  City  the 
French  and  English  bod  each  a  play-bouse.  Our  theatrical 
audiences  looked  vulgar,  owing  in  part  to  tbo  fashion  of 
seating  them ;  the  boxes  and  rear  circle  being  then  occu- 
pied by  ladies  and  the  high-priced  gentility  who  did  not 
mount  to  the  gallery,  while  the  cheap  and  ill-dreased — men 
and  mechanics  for  the  most  part — filled  the  body  of  the 
house,  or  pit,  as  it  was  called,  a  name  which  supplied 
those  who  preached  down  the  theatre  with  many  a  sul- 
phurous metaphor.  Tbeso  occupants  of  the  pit,  some  in 
their  shlrt-sloeves,  diverted  attention  by  whistling  while 
the  curtain  was  down,  jeering  at  the  supes  who  prepared 
the  stage,  and  stamping  their  feet  when  the  orchestra 
played  march-music.  As  for  the  performances,  those  most 
patronized  were  by  English  stars  like  the  Kembles,  Woods, 
and  Drakes;  the  elder  Booth  and  Forrest  were  American 
favorites  in  tragedy,  while  Hackett,  the  comedian,  shone 
as  Nimrod  Wildfire  in  the  "Raw  Eentuoklan,  or  Lion  of 
the  West."  Host  of  the  sterling  playv  performed  here 
were  borrowed  fW>n]  the  English  stage;  for  our  native 
dramas,  with  their  double-headed  titles,  had  too  mnoh  of 
the  blood -and -thunder  element  for  even  a  Boweiy  audienoa 
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to  endure.  John  Bnll  was  abused  on  the  stage  to  the 
^oty  of  Columbia,  and  so  intense  was  the  national  feeling 
that  an  English  performer  who  spoke  disreBpectfully  of 
America  on  the  voyage  over  might  expect  to  be  mobbed. 

The  fall  of  1826  saw  the  Italian  opera  first  introduced 
into  the  United  States  nnder  auspices  never  to  be  for- 
gotten; for  Garcia's  young  daughter,  in  afler  years  the 
peerless  Ualibran,  was  brought  out  at  the  Park  Theatre 
in  Boesini's  "Barlwr  of  Seville,"  which  won  for  her  in 
America's  chief  city  those  romantic  triumphs,  flrst-&me 
and  a  husband.  Other  troupes  followed  in  various  seasons, 
with  Fanti  and  Bordogni  among  the  chief  singers;  and 
soon  went  up  in  ITew  York  an  Italian  opera  bouse  more 
pretentious  than  any  American  theatre  then  existing. 
High  admission -prices,  however,  and  high  salaries  caused 
all  such  projects  to  langnieh:  opera  was  a  luxury  too 
dainty  yet  for  our  palate.  The  simple  concerts,  vocal  or 
instrumental,  paid  expeuBes  bettor;  ballad  singers  were  iv 
demand ;  and  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  of  Boston, 
the  picncor  in  oratorio  mueic,  was  privileged  to  perform 
Sunday  nights  in  a  city  which  shut  up  all  theatres  at 
Saturday's  sundown. 

Americans  showed  much  fbudness  for  music,  without  as 
yet  much  culture  or  taste.  The  singing-school,  that  Cupid's 
conservatory,  trained  the  young  of  both  sexes  to  take  their 
part  in  the  church  choir,  or  join  in  the  psalmody  of  the 
social  circle.  Husic,  religious  or  secular,  as  might  happen, 
woH  a  parlor  amusement.  Girls  took  their  turn  with  the 
guitar,  piano,  or  harpsichord;  young  men  of  sentiment 
played  the  flute;  those  who  thought  themselves  unequal 
to  a  solo  fell  in  at  the  chorus.  At  the  ball  or  evening 
party  of  the  upper  ten,  hands  joined  in  the  quadrille  or 
oonntry  danoe ;  but  round  dances  the  fair  declined  on  their 
own  or  their  mothers'  disapproval.  Waltzing  appears  to 
have  been  first  ushered  into  our  society  at  a  Washington 
ball  in  1826,  where  a  German  baron,  who  was  the  most 
conspicuous  performer  in  the  room,  whirled  through  his 
orbits  so  skilfully  with  a  large  pair  of  spurs  on  bis  heels 
that  bis  partner  and  the  other  dancers  suffered  no  impedi- 
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ment  Thirty  yean  scarcely  made  this  dance  popular  at 
the  North,  for  it  Beamed  improper  to  women,  and  exacted 
of  the  men  more  training  than  they  cared  to  give.  Card- 
playing  was  considered  b;  many  a  vice.  The  sterner  sex 
had  eporta  of  their  own.  The  voluntary  parade  of  political 
olub  or  masonic  lodge,  of  militia  or  firo-engiDe  company, 
lent  an  imposing  visage  to  many  a  bloodless  celebration. 
Torchlight  processions  came  in  vogue  as  early  as  the 
Presidential  canvass  of  1836;  and  not  unfrequently  the 
Jackaon  Blues,  the  Washington  Grays,  and  the  Bolivar 
Fencibles  would  exchange  civic  visits,  their  uniforms  con- 
trasting like  a  bed  of  tulips.  In  these  blank-cartridge 
and  hnife-and-fork  encountore  of  lovely  peace  titles  were 
won;  every  tenth  man  who  was  not  doctor  or  judge  seemed 
to  have  some  military  handle  to  his  name.  Lastly,  for 
recreation,  the  cattle  or  mechanics'  &lr  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, nor  the  spruce  exhibition,  always  with  its  hint  at 
combining  instruction.  The  automaton  chess-player,  with 
an  ingenious  puazle  to  be  solved,  drew  interested  crowds, 
and  oareAil  mothers  took  their  children  to  boo  wax-worke^ 
the  learned  pig,  and  the  sagaoiona  elephant,  or  paid  their 
half-price  to  the  mimic  war-scenes  of  Moscow,  Bunker 
Hill,  or  Navarino,  whose  lurid  climax  was  a  never  failing 
delight.  A  novel  combustion  amusement  was  afforded  by 
the  pandemonium  which  a  Frenohraan  attached  to  his 
wax-work  show  in  Cincinnati;  where,  by  some  contrivance 
of  wire  springs  and  an  electrical  machine,  demons  might 
be  seen,  with  dwarfs  growing  into  giants,  and  reptiles 
devouring  their  young. 

Neither  the  training  nor  the  prepossessions  of  our  so- 
cial life  &vored  yet  a  broad  and  hearty  sense  of  humor. 
Americana  were  not  to  be  amused  at  trifles,  like  French- 
men ;  they  did  not  cultivate  hilarity  at  the  chief  meal  as 
the  Bnglish  did,  nor  laugh  loyally  at  Punch  and  Judy  or 
the  Christmas  pantomime  because  their  forefathers  did ; 
they  required  a  point,  something  more  than  brutal  thwacks 
and  blows,  to  excite  their  merriment.  Uerry  people  in  gen- 
eral have  little  to  do  with  the  ambition  of  bettering  their 
condition  or  influencing  affairs ;  mirth  is  for  spectators,  not 
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motors  in  events.  Bat  In  oaricatare  and  sarcasm  the  Ameri- 
can  compared  well  with  older  tribes,  and,  like  the  Briton 
he  sprung  from,  enjoyed  a  laugh  keenly  when  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others  and  not  of  himself.  The  half-alligator 
Eentnckian,  the  Knickerbocker,  the  paddy  from  Cork,  the 
plantation  Jim  Grow,  were  already  fresh  and  local  typo^ 
among  us  which  gave  one  set  the  opportunity  to  ridicule 
another;  and  when  Jack  Downing  came  out  in  print  about 
1833,  followed  soon  after  by  Sam  Slick,  the  down-eaat  Yan- 
kee waa  a  real  creation.  American  caricature,  however, 
lay  in  the  apothegm ;  it  had  not  yet  pictorial  morit,  nor 
in  wide  America  was  pictorial  art  to  be  found  at  all.  The 
taste  for  painting  and  sculpture  is  always  less  spontaneous 
than  that  for  mnsio,  as  the  Ethiopian  minstrel  can  attest. 
No  native  artist  of  renown  is  to  be  added  to  our  foi-mor 
list;*  no  public  gallery,  no  school  of  art  existed  even  in 
the  thriftiest  seats  of  population.  The  man  of  rising 
means  bung  his  darkened  parlor  about  with  canvas  daubs 
of  himself,  his  wife,  and  each  new  son  or  daughter,  adding 
his  own  bust,  perhaps,  if  covered  with  riches  or  honor; 
black  profiles  and  miniatures  served  the  less  afSuont;  but 
of  fine  landscapes  or  historical  soenoa  there  were  few. 
Bomish  mummery  was  objected  to  the  saints  and  madon- 
nas of  the  great  masters ;  and  two  paintings  representing 
Adam  and  Eve  before  and  after  the  fall,  which  were  ex- 
hibited about  the  country,  bad  to  be  called  a  scriptural 
show  in  order  to  justify  the  scant  attire.  The  American 
Art  TTnion,  a  pioneer  in  this  new  dooade,  for  promoting  the 
fine  arts,  made  a  lottery  of  it«  best  pictures,  distributing 
among  the  members  besides  a  copy  of  some  fine  eugrav- 
ing ;  there  were  earlier  academies  of  art  founded  in  two 
or  three  cities,  but  they  did  not  prosper.  Architecture 
tkred  somewhat  better,  though  suffering  fW)m  ill  taste  and 
economy ;  a  church,  erected  as  all  churches  here  were  with 
private  means,  was  likely,  if  grandeur  were  aimed  at,  to  be 
finiehed  off  with  a  sham  steeple  or  a  sham  perspective  of 
pillars  behind  the  pulpit.  Houses  and  stores  wore  built 
with  dose  regard  to  the  rate  of  profit  on  the  investment. 
•  ToL  li,  p.  399  (1809). 
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Science  and  aatnral  hiatory  must  have  strongly  attracted 
a  people  whose  minde  were  gtven  to  exploring  tba  deeper 
myateriee  of  human  existence;  and  it  was  an  adroit  plea 
whicbFannyWrightworked  into  herinOdel  harangues,  that 
the  money  now  spent  upon  church  establishments  ought 
to  be  put  into  obserratoriea  and  the  diffusion  of  Bcion(». 
Bat  America  was  too  busy  to  give  more  than  a  desultory 
glance  at  auoh  studies  and  pick  up  information  at  hap- 
hazard in  the  leisure  hour.  Many  a  town  had  its  maseum 
of  ouriositiea,  where  were  exhibited  sea-shells,  stuffed  blrda, 
local  relics,  and  the  oddities  of  Sast  India  voyages,  besides 
monstrosities  of  various  sorts,  none  of  which  could  com- 
pare with  Peale's  famous  mastodon.  A  Yale  graduate 
who  bad  attended  Professor  Silliman's  lectures  started 
town  associations  for  popular  improvement.  Hence  the 
lyoeum,  on  a  plan  first  adopted  by  the  citizens  of  Millbury, 
a  Ifaasachu setts  town,  in  1826,  and  endorsed  by  a  Boston 
convention  soon  afler  in  which  WebHter  and  Bverett  took 
part.*  This  institution,  distinct,  of  course,  tVom  the  learned 
societies,  was  propagated  in  New  England,  the  Uiddle 
States,  and  Ohio,  the  original  idea  being  to  diffuse  scientific 
knowledge  tbrougb  classes,  lectures,  and  the  interchange 
of  views.  But  the  popular  lecture  system,  Boon  moulded 
into  one  of  general  culture  by  Emerson  and  others,  who 
took  this  field  for  a  living,  became  a  great  power  presently 
in  moral  agitation.  The  pulpit  had  its  bounds,  and  so,  too, 
had  the  stump ;  but  the  platform,  free  to  every  one  who 
could  collect  a  miscellaneous  audience,  soon  stirred  the 
torpid  life  of  provincial  society. 

Americans  were  imitators  in  manners,  partly  as  a  result 
of  their  colonial  origin,  but  more  still  because  we  were  a 
modem  people,  and  the  modern  life  of  all  civilized  coun- 
tries tends  to  one  pattern.  As  for  dress,  none  of  those 
distinct  garhs  were  to  be  seen  among  us  which  have  identi- 
fied the  common  peasantry  abroad  through  so  many  gen- 
erations; or  none  at  least  that  were  not  the  oddity  of 

*  Oodkel  litt  of  SoMrwm. 
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some  Beet,  like  the  Shakers,  or  of  the  individual.  Whether 
io  boddice  or  aleeves,  or  the  great  calash  which  id  these 
days  shielded  her  modest  face  lilie  the  cup  of  a  hollyhock, 
woman  copied  the  latest  fashion  of  London  or  Paris,  and 
the  cobhler's  wife  copied  the  dress  of  the  merchant's. 
Dress  was  not  the  badge  of  superiority  so  much  as  of  re- 
spectability, though  in  many  a  triat  town,  were  it  not  for 
the  Sunday  worship  and  pruyer-mee tings,  the  fair  sex,  to 
quote  U>8.  Troilope,  might  as  well  have  made  a  bonfire 
of  their  best  bonnets.  Where  birth  and  rank  make  no 
permanent  distinction,  one  must  dross  wel)  to  keep  in 
style,  and  by  all  odds  the  Americans  were  the  best  dressed 
common  people  in  the  world,  showing  good  taste  oven  in ; 
economy.  In  language  and  conversation,  too,  no  common 
people  evinced  such  intelligence.  College  and  literary  cir- 
cles had  their  priggish  affectation,  and  better  still,  their 
claBSio  scholarship  and  good-brooding.  But  tho  average 
capacity  to  impart  information  was  a  trait  far  more  strik- 
ing than  the  culture  and  attainment  of  individual  minds; 
and  Americans  of  all  classes  could  express  themselves 
with  amazing  point  and  clearness  on  all  subjects  within 
the  range  of  personal  experience.  Tho  habit  of  thought 
was  direct  and  practical,  and  good  sense  dominated  in 
their  dealings.  One  could  learn  more  from  an  American 
farmer  or  mechanic  than  from  twenty  bulbous  Britons  of 
the  same  pnrsuit,  whose  mouths  could  scarcely  open  with- 
out disclosing  prejudice  and  vulgarity.  As  for  provincial- 
ism in  language,  there  was  far  loss  of  it  than  when  the 
nineteenth  century  opened.  No  rustic  dialect,  no  cockney 
aspirate  betrayed  the  indelible  birthmark;  foreign  idioms 
were  washed  out  quickly  in  the  public  schools;  language, 
like  manners,  improved  as  one  rose  in  hfe,  and  nothing 
seemed  fixed  and  durable  in  American  speech  hut  a  good 
English  vernacular  which  was  pronounced  with  a  mouth 
more  flexible  the  more  remote  they  dwelt  southward  from 
the  New  England  States,  where  its  utterance  was  most 
like  tho  mot  her- tongue,  but  bard  and  with  a  nasal  twang. 
Those  different  terms  of  expression  most  nearly  betrayed 
one's  sectional  origin,  "  I  guess,"  "  I  suspeot,"  "  I  reckon," 
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or  "  I  calculate,"  which  UDlike  the  Eoglidh  "  you  know," 
marked  the  subdued  and  yet  self-sufficient  habit  of  thought 
in  Americans  the  least  conventional.  **  Go  ahead  I"  the 
American  would  call  out,  where  the  Englishman  would  say 
''AH  right  I"  which  indicated,  perhaps,  his  more  impetu- 
ous baste.  The  queried  "  Yes  ?"  or  "  No  ?"  expressed  in  a 
monosyllable  a  full  apprehension  of  what  one  was  told 
without  committing  the  hearer's  opinion;  and  this  once 
more  was  characteristic. 

Our  sketch  of  American  manners  in  1831  is  not  com- 
plete without  a  local  bint  or  two  to  fill  up  the  outline.  Of 
all  our  municipal  centres  of  population,  New  York  took 
the  lead,  secure  in  a  well-earned  pre-eminence.  This  city, 
with  its  population  numbering  202,000  souls  by  the  census 
of  1830,  was  already  the  chief  mart  of  American  trade  and 
commerce,  though  without  as  yet  a  single  inch  of  railway 
track  or  telegraph  wire  to  grapple  to  her  the  converging 
interests  of  a  continent.  But  for  the  National  Bank  at 
Philadelphia,  this  city  was  the  financial  centre  of  the 
Union  besides.  Favored  with  a  bright  and  invigorating 
climate,  with  a  firm  mainland  thrusting  its  fat  foot  to- 
wards a  spacious  bay,  into  which  poured  a  great  inland 
river ;  with  a  spacious  harbor  safe  for  ships  to  anchor  in 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  with  remarkable  facilities  for 
wharves,  with  a  geographical  situation  unrivalled  as  a 
distributing  centre ;  all  these  advantages  New  York  City 
had  immensely  enhanced  in  the  past  twenty  years  by 
means  of  the  steamboat  and  canal  enterprises  which  wore 
developed  by  native  genius  and  capital  in  the  State,  un- 
aided fh)m  without.  The  slanting  sails  were  seen  on  the 
horizon  at  Sandy  Hook  as  great  packets  approached  or 
departed;  water-craft  of  various  sizes,  which  bore  aloft 
the  red  or  black  smoke-stack,  puffed  and  paddled  around 
the  Battery  or  across  the  ferries  from  daylight  till  dark  or 
later;  the  island,  with  its  lively  scenes  of  turmoil,  seemed 
fenced  in  behind  a  forest  of  bare  masts,  which  stretched 
for  three  miles  or  more  along  a  range  of  wooden  piers  on 
either  side  of  the  city, — simple,  indeed,  by  comparison 
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with  the  massive  quays  of  London,  yet  constantly  in- 
creasing to  meet  the  new  demands  of  commerce  along  a 
good  seven  miles  of  water-front.  Under  such  magic  pros- 
perity New  York  was  fast  outgrowing  the  condition  of  a 
thrifty  town  with  Dutch  habits.  Those  ancient  Dutch 
bouses  of  diminutive  brick,  exposing  their  portly  gables 
to  the  street,  which  had  been  built  with  steps  on  the  bat- 
tlement walls,  so  that  the  burgher,  as  tradition  ran,  might 
mount  his  roof  and  set  his  weathercock  by  the  wind,  had 
nearly  disappeared.  Hardly  five  hundred  buildings  here 
antedated  the  peace  of  1783 ;  new  ones  were  added  con- 
stantly; and  the  old  cabbage-gardens,  once  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  were  cut  up  and  sold  by  the  square 
foot.  New  York  had  already  less  of  the  provincial  tone 
about  it  than  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  Less  foreign 
and  incoherent  than  either  New  Orleans  or  Washington,  it 
showed  the  American  at  his  most  advanced  stage  towards 
the  wide-awake  citizen  of  the  world.  Here  the  immigrant, 
and  chiefly  the  Irishman,  was  apt  to  linger,  and  natives 
of  all  sections,  as  well  as  foreigners,  struggled  in  the  whirl- 
pool of  human  life  to  gain  the  shore,  keep  afloat,  or  sink 
under  the  wave  of  vice  and  pauperism.  Though  it  was  a 
shop-keeping,  a  mercantile  life,  its  liberal  opportunities 
made  men  more  disposed  to  spend  than  elBowhere,  and  the 
craving  was  greater  to  dissipate  and  be  aroused.  This  was 
a  bright,  sunny  city.  New  Yorkers  made  much  of  show 
and  style  for  Americans ;  they  paid  most  freely  for  their 
amusements;  they  pushed  down  towards  Pearl,  Broad,  and 
Wall  streets  in  the  morning,  and  up-town  again  at  three 
in  the  afternoon ;  drove  on  the  trot,  took  late  dinners,  were 
always  moving,  and  always  moved  fast.  The  omnibuses 
darted  through  Broadway,  the  main  artery  of  the  city,  and 
carts  in  the  lower  streets  were  always  getting  in  and  out 
of  a  tangle.  Brick  buildings  were  painted  red  or  a  lively 
cream  color,  with  white  lines  in  the  seams,  which  gave  a 
ft'esh  and  cheerful  look  to  the  streets  not  to  be  seen  in 
other  cities.  Those  houses  on  Waverley  or  Lafayette 
Place,  with  Corinthian  pillars  and  marble  steps,  marked 
the  high- tide  of  up-town  fashion.   Ladies,  elegantly  dressed 
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and  bearing  parasols  of  various  colors,  went  shopping  or 
made  calls  in  a  handsome  coach,  with  a  crest  on  the  panel 
and  an  Irish  or  negro  driver  in  bright  livery  mounted  on 
the  box.  Colors  heightened  the  bright  effect  in  the  groat 
thoroughfares.  One  could  stroll  along  Broadway  by  day 
or  night  and  gaze  into  the  shop  windows,  admiring  the 
well-painted  signs  and  the  goods  which  were  boldly  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  the  door-way,  and  through  the  throng 
hearing  the  street-cries  of  ''ice"  or  ''hot  com;"  or  he 
might  saunter  down  to  the  Battery  in  the  summer  even- 
ings to  gaze  on  the  salt  water  by  moonlight,  while  the 
cricket  chirped  among  the  trees  which  lined  the  streets, 
a  sound  only  less  strange  to  European  ears  than  the  loud 
bull-frog  concert  in  some  suburban  village ;  or  on  a  bright 
afternoon  he  would  be  tempted  to  take  the  steamboat  and 
cross  the  East  River  to  the  quiet  little  town  of  Brooklyn, 
or  the  North  Biver  to  Hoboken  Park,  the  poor  man*s 
pleasure-ground,  where  the  red  squirrel  climbed  and  chat- 
tered. But  New  York  had  its  strong  contrasts ;  and  the 
"Five  Points,"  a  quarter  of  filth  and  wretchedness,  was 
like  the  ''Seven  Dials"  of  London.  Churches  abounded  in 
New  York  of  every  creed  and  denomination  ;  and  assem- 
blies, balls,  concerts,  and  tea-parties,  not  to  add  the  theatre, 
vied  with  the  sober  attractions  of  home.  Bowling-saloons 
and  oyster-cellars  with  curtained  boxes  were  among  the 
night  attractions.  One  caught  on  to  society,  so  to  speak, 
as  a  crowded  omnibus;  riches  gave  the  passport,  sooner  or 
later;  and  the  more  the  metropolis  grew  the  more  it  ap- 
peared as  if  in  this  medley  of  inhabitants  the  richest  and 
the  most  influential  had  begun  life  poor  and  friendless. 
Natives  of  the  United  States  made  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  population  here  collected ;  but  scarcely  a  third  part, 
it  is  probable,  first  saw  the  light  on  this  island,  where 
Dutch,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  French  stocks  were  all 
transplanted,  and  none  took  a  quicker  or  deeper  root  than 
that  of  the  keen  New  Englander. 

In  this  hotchpot  of  inhabitants  gathered  promiscuously 
under  an  almost  Italian  sky,  yellow  fever  of  late  had  some- 
times broken  out  in  the  summer,  so  that  the  doctors  learn- 
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edij  discussed  whether  the  action  of  the  tide-water  upon 
the  wooden  piers  might  not  breed  disease.  Poor  sanitary 
arrangements  had  more,  however,  to  do  with  it ;  for  New 
York  was  by  no  means  a  cleanly  city,  and  no  complete 
system  of  water  or  sewerage  yet  existed.  OfTal  was  thrown 
from  private  houses  into  the  streets,  and  brown  hogs 
spotted  over  with  black  blotches  perambulated  the  whole 
neighborhood  of  the  City  Hall,  feasting  greedily  upon  the 
reftise  stuff  which  streamed  down  the  open  gutters,  and  dis- 
composing the  crowd  of  coaches  and  pedestrians  near  the 
curb-stone.  Croton  water  had  been  discussed  for  years, 
but  the  first  cost  seemed  an  insuperable  barrier,  until  con- 
stant fire-alarms  and  the  clang  of  church-bells  and  the 
rattle  and  uproar  of  engines  and  firemen,  which  made 
night  hideous  in  those  times,  culminated  in  the  flaming 
disaster  of  1835.  Cholera  visited  this  city  in  the  summer 
of  1832,  brought  over  by  an  English  emigrant  ship. 
Nearly  3000  persons  died  of  the  dread  distemper  in  two 
summer  months,  or  about  half  of  the  whole  number  who 
were  taken  sick.  That  was  the  year  of  the  Presidential 
election.  People  with  means  fled  to  the  country,  and 
Broadway  for  weeks  was  quiet  as  a  village  street;  but 
when  the  pestilence  had  passed,  the  whirl  of  business  and 
pleasure  began  once  more,  like  some  vast  toy  whose  clock- 
work runs  down  and  is  wound  up  again.  New  York 
fashion  gradually  drew  to  the  highest  and  healthiest  land, 
which  was  equally  removed  from  the  two  rivers. 

Philadelphia  and  Boston  warded  off  the  cholera  of  that 
year  by  timely  and  sensible  precautions.  These  cities, 
both  of  which  were  neatly  kept  by  comparison  with  New 
York,  maintained  long  those  homogeneous  traits  which 
haH  always  distinguished  them.  Philadelphians,  prim  and 
methodical  to  a  fault,  never  tired  of  scouring  off  their 
marble  steps  in  the  morning,  and  retiring  behind  the  bar- 
ricade of  wooden  shutters  at  night;  simple,  slow,  and 
monotonous  in  their  ways,  but  always  increasing  in 
worldly  substance.  Philadelphia  was  the  most  provincial 
city  of  its  size  in  all  America.  Boston,  which  rose  out  of 
the  sea,  a  pleasing  pyramid  spiked  about  with  church 
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eteoples  and  capped  on  the  top  with  the  State  House 
dome,  designed  by  Bulfinch,  showed  more  taste  and  origi- 
nality than  the  Quaker  City  at  the  very  first  glance. 
Scorning  that  dull  pattern  of  checker-board  expansion, 
Bostonians  showed  their  better  ingenuity  by  planning 
crooked  streets,  which  it  took  some  intelligence  to  thread, 
and  reclaiming  marshy  lands  from  the  salt  water.  The 
caprice  of  old  families  fixed  the  fashionable  quarter  from 
time  to  time,  and  kept  the  rest  of  the  flock  tumbling  be- 
hind. American  tradesmen  did  not  live  at  their  places  of 
business,  as  in  Europe ;  hence  a  multiplicity  of  signs  in  the 
business  quarter,  and  of  all  gilt-lettered  signs  Boston's 
were  the  brightest.  Boston  was  the  cleanest  and  best 
governed  city  in  the  Union,  and  justly  proud  of  its  Com- 
mon, its  granite  market-house,  and  its  suburban  drives, 
all  of  which  were  then  unrivalled  in  America.  Here,  too, 
was  the* focus  of  a  brilliant  intellectual  life.  Both  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston  went  steadily  on  in  wealth  and  num- 
bers, though  New  York,  like  a  weasel,  sucked  out  the 
choicest  eggs  of  their  commerce;  for  these  cities  had 
manufactures  to  nourish  and  develop,  and  each,  besides, 
was  the  trade-centre  for  a  populous  back-country.  Balti- 
more, the  third  city  of  the  Union  at  this  time  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  outstripping  Boston  as  a  prolific  breeder, 
was  noted  for  its  sociable  sons  and  beautiful  daughters. 
All  of  these  three  Atlantic  cities  were  chiefly  built  of 
sober  brick,  unpainted. 

But  thfi  r^^^^^'m^m^^  pf  ^nrierican  dr^i^lt^pmant  tti'i  the 
grow^of  the  ^T«nof  WAaf     h^jj^h/^q  and  privation  founded 

this'^mosf  typical  elxniizatiarfT'^wo  or  tSree  hundred 
farmers,  who  dwelt  far  apart  in  little  log  cabins,  with 
scarce  a  human  companion  outside  the  family  nest,  sowed 
the  seed  of  happy  towns  and  villages,  many  of  which 
had  sprung  up  and  blossomed  before  the  founder's  eyes. 
These  barons  of  the  quarter-section,  settling  upon  acres 
which  cost  often  the  last  dollars  one  could  scrape  to- 
gether, would  put  up  each  his  miserable  hut,  and  proceed 
to  cut  and  clear  and  plant  Indian-corn,  with  no  ready 
capital  but  a  few  blankets,  a  skillet,  rifle,  and  axe,  and  the 
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two-horse  wagon  which  brought  him  many  a  day's  journey 
with  bis  £Eimily.  A  strong  arm  and  a  stout  heart,  a  loving 
helpmate,  and  God  over  all,  these  were  his  dependence 
and  his  thought,  as  he  waded  through  the  long  grass  wet 
with  evening  dews,  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  bringing  home 
the  game  which  served  for  food.  Hundreds  sank  under 
the  exposure,  for  fever  and  ague  exhaled  from  those  un- 
drained  swamps,  and  no  doctor  was  near  to  relieve  the 
wife  in  childbirth  or  set  the  broken  leg;  but  they  who 
bore  such  privations  grew  tough  and  wiry  in  the  out-of- 
door  life.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  Western  patriarch 
who  had  once  carried  his  grain  twelve  miles  to  be  ground 
grew  to  be  proud  and  even  boastful  when  population 
pressed  about  him,  and  he  had  wealth,  influence,  and  the 
comforts  of  life  for  his  last  years?  This  pride  and  boast- 
Ailness  still  permeated  Cincinnati,  that  first  settlement  in 
this  modem  world,  which  in  twenty-five  years  had  grown 
from  an  acorn  of  the  forest  wild  into  a  thriving  city  of 
more  than  30,000  inhabitants;  for  though  fii*st  settled  in 
1789,  it  was  not  laid  out  with  building-lots  until  1808. 
This  "  wonder  of  the  West,"  this  "  prophet's  gourd  of  magic 
growth,"  this  "infant  Hercules,"  whose  slope  ascended  from 
the  crowded  river-front  beyond  the  city  to  a  beautiful  am- 
phitheatre of  encircling  hills,  had  already  the  appearance 
of  a  large,  industrious,  and  well-arranged  city,  in  spite  of 
the  down-hill  drainage,  the  hog-infested  alleys,  the  streams 
running  red  with  slaughter-house  blood,  as  Mrs.  Trollope 
described  the  realm  of  this  hoyden  queen.  Geographical 
position  and  business  relations  with  North  and  South 
made  Cincinnati  naturally  conservative  in  political  senti- 
ments; but  the  controlling  spirit  was  Northern,  and  the 
anchorage  in  a  free  State.  Here  the  propensity  was  for 
new  faces,  new  recruits  in  the  hive  to  tread  the  honey- 
comb; and  in  the  ceaseless  welcome  to  the  stranger  less 
space  was  afforded  for  knitting  the  ties  which  bound  tried 
comrades  together. 

This^^estem  boMtM  ready_hpspi- 

tality,  which  gave  to  our  expanding  IJiiiaa  a  new  4ype  of 
ebaracter,  'was  nor'much  longer  to  effervesce  chiefly  in 
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CinciDnati.  Another  star,  and  a  brighter,  beamed  on  the 
horizon  at  the  far-distant  lake  and  prairie  of  Northeastern 
Illinois.  But  Chicago  realized  as  yet  only  the  forecast  of 
a  great  destiny.  A  wooden  village,  crowded  to  exoess, 
and  clustering  close  to  the  guns  of  Fort  Dearborn,  whose 
stars  and  stripes  were  emblems  of  the  Great  Father  with 
whom  the  Pottawatomies  had  come  to  treat  for  their  re- 
moval beyond  the  Mississippi ;  the  town  where  thepe  In- 
dians danced  the  war-dance  and  ran  howling  through  the 
streets,  humored  where  once  they  terrified;  such  was  Chi- 
oago  as  late  as  1833.  But  there  was  already  a  great  specu- 
lation on  foot,  and  its  white  inhabitants  were  convinced 
that  here  was  the  germ  of  an  immense  city.  Fairs  wore 
held,  horses  traded  off,  new  steamboat-lines  projected, — in 
fine,  Chicago  was  already  a  vast  sutler  shop  for  dispensing 
among  those  large  settled  tracts  and  townships  to  the 
south  and  west  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  supplies 
brought  through  the  great  lakes  from  Detroit.  St.  Louis, 
far  beyond. the  Mississippi^  completed  the  present  group 
of  Western  cities;  anciently  settled,  French  in  origin,  pro- 
slavery  by  adoption,  having  a  speckled  population  and 
elements  adverse  to  a  generous  development.  But  a  new 
St.  Louis  had  already  sprung  up  near  the  old  one,  and 
fine  limestone  warehouses  fronted  the  river.  In  this  em- 
porium of  trans-Mississippi  settlements  and  world's  end 
the  Northern  spirit  predominated,  and  for  ten  years  its 
denizen  had  been  ready  to  put  his  thumb  on  the  map  and 
brag  that,  as  St.  Louis  stood  at  the  centre  of  the  American 
Union,  it  would  some  day  be  the  capital  of  the  nation. 
Illinois  was  in  1831  the  swarming  State  for  free  settlers, 
though  a  thin  line  of  pioneers  had  advanced  up  the  Yel- 
lowstone and  Missouri  rivers,  two  thousand  miles  west  of 
our  Union  frontiers  as  bounded  when  Jefferson  was  chosen 
President,  and  already  the  Rocky  Mountains  seemed 
Boaroely  more  remote  from  civilization  than  the  Alle- 
ghanies  had  been  a  century  before. 

Most  American  cities  in  this  day  were  paved  with  stone 
in  the  principal  streets,  while  a  flag  or  brick  sidewalk  ele- 
vated the  foot-passengers  on  either  side.     Anthracite  or 
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the  soft  smouldering  coal  of  Pennsylvania  superseded  the 
blazing  wood  as  neighboring  forests  were  cleared.  Gas  by 
1830  had  come  into  general  use  in  New  York  City,  and  the 
long  line  of  Broadway  stores  lit  up  by  night  was  thought 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  rarest  sights  in  all  America. 
But  gas  was  a  luxury ;  and  oil,  with  wax  or  tallow  can- 
dles, served  most  purposes  of  illumination  elsewhere.  Soap 
and  candles  were  commonly  manufactured  at  home,  and 
in  washing  much  use  was  made  of  water  run  off  wood- 
ashes;  but  in  many  places  wood-ashes  and  the  fat  ofTal 
from  meat  were  exchanged  by  the  household  for  soap  and 
candles  which  the  maker  supplied. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  American  life  and  manners  in 
1831.  As  in  the  traits  we  have  delineated,  it  is  most  of 
all  the  picture  sketched  by  intelligent  and  good-natured 
Europeans,  who  could  compare  things  here  with  what 
they  had  at  home.  A  richer  life,  not  without  deeper 
throes  of  the  Democratic  passion,  was  in  store  for  the 
decade  just  beginning;  a  wider  variety  of  national  experi- 
ence, gained  by  changed  methods  of  administration,  closer 
intercourse,  concentration  at  municipal  points,  and  the  at- 
trition of  travel  In  the  ideal  of  popular  rule  under  our 
republican  system  was  to  be  felt,  perhaps,  the  worst  shock; 
every  government  ought  to  present  a  lofty  ideal  to  the 
imagination,  and  nurture  patriotism  by  its  own  exalted 
example.  Ixifljoozusaa  ia  Amarica  were  many;  but  of  all 
Jihfl  ^"^"^^^^°  ^k;/.k  ^/.,^i/i^/^  ^m^^  dominated  this  Northecn 
sqoietyjthe  New  ^England  influence  was  strongest.  But 
the  native  of  the  Eastern  section  failed  of  popularity  with 
the  rest  of  the  Union ;  he  could  not  easily  allay  jealousy 
of  his  talents  by  the  charm  of  personal  example.  He  was 
intellectual  more  than  sympathetic;  radical  and  revolu- 
tionary by  instinct;  repressive  where  ho  tried  to  prove  his 
conservatism.  Hence  New  England  on  her  original  soil 
was  a  sort  of  educator,  a  groat  generator  of  ideas  for 
American  society,  which,  nevertheless,  leaders  in  other 
•ections  had  to  embody  in  practical  reforms  and  carry 
into  final  accomplishment,  whose  forbearing  temper  and 
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cabinet  life  to  him  intolerable.*    Permission  was  granted,. 

reluctantly,  so  it  seemed,  and  as  if  to  gratify  the 

friend  of  simpler  days.    The  astonishment  grew 

when  Yan  Buren  followed,  calm  and  mysterious  to  the 

last,  bearing  a  carefully-glossed  letter  of  resignation  which 

deplored  discord  in  the  cabinet  and  softly  hinted  that 

candidates  for  the  succession,  of  whom  he  was  one,  ought 

not  to  embarrass  an  administration  by  belonging  to  it; 

sentiments  which  Jackson  emphasized  in  his  reply,  with  a 

hearty  acknowledgment  of  his  premier's  services,  and  the 

hope  that  this  retirement  was  only  temporary.    With 

these  two  vacancies  at  his  disposal,  the  President  now 

turned  upon  Calhoun's  disconcerted  friends,  Ingham  and 

Branch,  bidding  thom  reflect  upon  the  example ; 

then,  finding  their  minds  obtuse,  he  explained, 

with  courtesy,  but  decidedly,  that  bis  purpose  was  to  con- 

struct  a  new  cabinet  from  wholly  fresh  materials.     To 

contest  the  point  waUl  UUdT6fiS,"aud  lbtiy,-^oo^  resigned,  but 

with  ill-covered  oonfbsion.     The  Secretaries  of 

War,  State,  the  Treasury,  and  the  Navy  thus 

quickly  dispersed  in  a  fortnight.    Berrien,  the  Attorney- 

Greneral,  and  the  third  of  the  Calhoun  faction,  permitted 

himself  to  be  squeezed  out  with  more  composure  than  had 

either  of  his  two  friends;  for,  being  at  the  time  absent  in 

(Georgia,  he  procured  a  respite,  and  then  resigned 

on  his  return  to  Washington.    By  midsummer  of 

1831  the  onlvmember  left  of  Jackson's  original  cabinet 

WIS  the  mild  and  inefficient  Barry,  whose  mismanagement 

of  the  poBU<Sl!BUU  had  yi|)OSM  Bim  to  charges  which  it  was 

proper  he  should  face  and  repeLf 

This  sudden  dissolution  of  a  President's  chosen  cabinet — 
for  the  Postmaster-General,  we  must  remember,  had  just 
reached  the  dignity  of  Executive  counsellor — sent  through 
the  country  a  thrill  of  surprise  not  unmingled  with  admi- 
ration. It  seemed  almost  revolutionary.  The  king  sought 
to  make  a  new  ministry  when  Parliament  withdi*ew  its 

•  Vol.  iU,  p.  491. 

t  8  Pirton'i  Jscbon,  847-466 ;  40  Nilet ;  1  Benton,  o.  64. 
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confidence ;  but  an  American  President,  with  his  indepen-  i 
dent  responsibility,  had  never  done  this  before.  John 
Adams,  it  is  true,  had  set  a  partial  example  of  this  kind ; 
but  his  action,  all  too  tardj,  was  taken  to  clear  himself  of 
an  unwilling  inheritance  from  his  predecessor,  nor  did  his 
example  go  beyond  the  change  of  two  secretaries.  Both 
Washington  and  Madison  remodelled  their  cabinets,  as 
they  were  obliged  to  do  in  the  course  of  an  eight  years' 
administration;  but  they  did  so  gradually,  and  with  all 
Jackson's  other  predecessors  the  ties  of  official  intercourse 
had  been  almost  as  tender  as  a  family  relation.  Traditions 
now  suffered  a  rude  shock,  nor  was  this  to  be  the  last. 
The  reasons,  moreover,  for  the  present  dissolution  were 
shrouded  fh>m  the  common  sight.  Van  Buren*s  long  and 
labored  letter  thickened  instead  of  dispelling  the  mystery; 
public  curiosity  was  on  edge  to  know  more  of  this ;  but 
only  after  a  skirmish  of  many  weeks  between  the  Tele- 
graph  and  the  Globe  did  the  hints  and  innuendoes  thrown 
out  by  Calhoun^s  editor,  which  the  President's  organ  chal- 
lenged him  to  explain,  expand  into  an  open  charge  -  ^^^^ 
that  the  President  had  made  discord  among  his 
cabinet  officers  by  trying  to  control  their  private  inter- 
course, and  to  force  into  society  the  soiled  spouse  of  his 
Secretary  of  War.  What  share  of  truth  there  was  in  this 
accusation  the  reader  has  judged  for  himself;'*'  but  the  un- 
savory tale  was  fortified  by  the  open  letters  of  Berrien, 
Branch,  and  Ingham,  of  whom  the  last-named  had  fled 
hastily  from  Washington  to  escape  a  drubbing  at  the 
hands  of  an  infuriated  husband.f  By  the  time  Eaton  had 
given  his  version  of  the  story,  and  Bichard  M.  Johnson 
explained  his  own  connection  with  the  affair,  by  way  of 
softening  the  imputations  cast  upon  the  President,  this  un- 
happy scandal  subsided.  Upon  the  whole  subject  of  the^e 
cabinet  infelicities  Van  Buren  alone  of  the  retiring  officials 
preserved  a  baffiing  and  discreet  reserve,  declining  a  public 
dinner  which  his  Albany  friends  tendered  in  the  hope  of 

«  Vol.  iii,  p.  491. 

t  Baton's  Exposition,  Sept  1881 ;  40,  41  Niles,  ;NiMtm. 
VOL.  IT.— S 
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drawing  him  out.  His  silence  increased  the  reputation  of 
his  masterly  ability.  '^Well,  indeed,"  was  it  said  admir- 
ingly, "  may  Van  Buren  be  called  the  great  magician,  for 
he  raises  his  wand  and  the  whole  cabinet  vanishes."  * 

The  order  of  development  in  these  cabinet  changes 
favored  the  idea  that  Eaton  and  Yan  Buren  having  de- 
termined to  resign,  this  determination  convinced  the 
President  that  an  entire  renewal  of  the  cabinet  would 
be  necessary.  Such  was  the  surface  impression  conveyed 
by  the  official  correspondence  in  the  case;  but  Ingham, 
Branch,  and  Berrien  showed  their  disbelief  of  this  theory 
at  once  by  their  course  of  conduct;  and  it  was  soon 
officially  revealed  that  the  whole  plan  of  dissolution  was 
Jackson's  from  beginning  to  end.f  By  a  clever  ruse, 
which  disarmed  all  argument,  he  pushed  out  his  enemies, 
and  transferred  friends  who  were  under  fire  to  safer 
points,  without  affording  the  chance  for  an  opeh  break  in 
his  party.  He  meant  to  deal  the  Vice-President's  faction 
a  crushing  blow,  to  place  Van  Buren  where  envious  rivalry 
could  not  hurt  him,  and,  most  of  all,  to  strengthen  himself 
with  the  public  for  a  second  Presidential  term,  such  as  he 
now  hoped  for,  by  a  new  and  influential  cabinet  devoted 
to  his  support  and  the  public  interests,  while  holding  in 
his  own  control,  for  later  decision,  the  choice  of  his  far- 
distant  successor.  His  choice  of  new  advisers  consisted 
with  this  purpose,  and  was  well  calculated  to  make  a 
more  popular  administration.  Edward  Livingston,  of 
Louisiana,  now  in  the  height  of  his  second  and  secure  re- 
nown, dignified  and  sedate,  yielded  his  ease  in  the  Senate 
to  become  Secretary  of  State^  gently  transferring  the 
home  of  his  old  age  to  his  native  State;  Louis  McLane, 
of  Delaware,  that  veteran  Federalist  who  knew  the  win- 
ning side,  returned  from  his  mission  to  London  to  take 
the  portfolio  of  the  Treasury  which  Ingham  vacated; 
Lewis  Cass,  Governor  of  Michigan  Territory  for  some 

*  N.  T.  Courier!  40  Niles's  BegUter,  146,  887 
t  See  Eaton's  EzposiUon,  Sept  1881. 

X  Hunt's  Livingston,  868,  shows  that  the  office  was  pressed  upon 
him,  and  that  he  reluctantly  accepted. 
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eigfateea  years,  and  a  pioneer  colonel  at  the  dute  of  Hull's 
surrODder,  succeeded  Eaton  as  Secretary  of  War;  Leyi 
Woodbury,  of  Now  Hampshire,  lately  a  Senator,*  took 
Branch's  piace  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  to  Berrien 
succeeded,  as  Attorney-General,  Roger  B,  Taney,  of  Mary- 
land, in  some  rospectx  the  ablest  of  these  counBellors,  and 
the  onTy  one  as  yet  appointed  to  Jackeon's  eabiDOt  who 
had  not  been  identified  in  some  way  with  the  public  service 
already.f  Among  such  advisers,  of  whom  the  strongest 
were  too  old  and  the  youngest  not  strong  enough  to  eon- 
tend  for  the  succession,  and  none  of  tbem  the  blind  parti- 
sans of  existing  rivals,  Jackson  might  well  hope  to  put  that 
issue  to  sleep,  and  bold  each  to  bis  routine  work.  It  wae 
an  abler  and  bettor  cabinet  than  the  former  one;  but 
whoever' might  surround  Dim,  the  ckiftftAin  SM.  at 
tboTieaa  oi' nis  otyn  i,f^^tl-  and  ^ho  advice  which 
weigbedmost  with  bim  waa  not  gathered  at  the  council- 
board. 

To  Ingbam,  Branch,  and  Berrien  the  President  imputed 
no  fkult  when  retiring  tbem.  Each  received  a  polite  ter^ 
timonial  of  good  service,  but  sA  perfunctory  that  they  read 
nearly  alike.    None  of  them  ever  again  received  an  invi- 

*  WtfDdbuiy,  in  the  Senate,  h«d  Jiut  been  aucceeded  by  Jackson'i 
fliTorite,  Imuus  Hill,  sod  quits  likely  npon  the  undersUnding  that  he 
■hould  have  a  pl»ee  Id  the  raconittueted  cabinet.    Vol.  iii,  p.  177. 

t  Taney  had  been  Attomey'OenenI  of  Maryland  in  1827,  but  bl« 
nputaUon  waa  mainly  profeMlonal  at  this  time.  S«e  Tyler's  Lira  of 
Tandy.  John  Quincy  Adami  mentioiu  a  itory  that  Colonel  DraytoD, 
□f  South  Carolina  {the  lama  penon  whom  Jackeou  had  commended  to 
Monroe  for  the  cabinet  In  the  celehrated  correspond  en  ce  of  1S16,  pub- 
liihed  in  1824  In  20  Niles'a  Begiiter,  1B0-I6e,  vol.  Iii,  4),  had  th«  War 
portfolio  ofibred  him  at  thi«  time,  and  declined  it  9  J.  Q.  Adama's 
Diary  (August,  1884).  Drayton  wm  at  tbe  heed  of  the  Union  party 
in  that  Stale,  and  opposed  in  politica  to  Calhoun.  It  appean  that 
Jackion'i  plana  further  miscarried  in  respect  to  bia  former  intimate. 
Judge  Hugh  L.  While,  now  a  Senator  from  Tennessee,  for  whom  he 
had  intended  Eaton's  place.  White  rehired  to  accept;  piqued,  most 
probably,  at  the  present  drift  of  the  succession  in  Van  Buren's  favor, 
and  fancying  himself  slighted.  We  shall  preaently  And  him  in  a  stats 
of  factious  opposition  to  the  ruling  influenos  of  the  Democracy.  Ssc 
t  Farton's  Jaoksan. 
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tation  to  office  from  bim.  Ingham  at  once  disappeared; 
Branch  and  Berrien  entered  Congress  again  under  diffei- 
ent  party  auspices.  For  his  other  counsellors,  however,  the 
President  had  new  appointments  in  reserve.  Eaton,  after 
tedious  waiting,  was  sent  to  govern  Florida,  and  thence 
transferred  to  the  more  congenial  mission  of  Spain.*  For 
Yan  Boren,  McLane's  late  post  stood  ready,  the  very  one 
for  working  out  the  President's  new  purpose  and 
his  own.  Before  summer  was  over  the  late  pre- 
mier was  crossing  the  ocean  in  a  packet-ship  as  minister 
to  the  Court  of  London,  leaving  the  scene  of  turmoil  be- 
hind bim,  and  the  President's  cabinet  was  fully  recon- 
structed.t 

naiii/^iiwi»a  fjf^^Tiffi]]  fWifn  Presidential  favor  was  preg- 
nant with  woe  to  the  Union.  Through  the  adroit  expe- 
dient which  displaced  bis  fViends,  he  saw  the  clenched 
hand  which  was  silently  raised  to  destroy  him.{  These 
four  years  of  alternate  hope  and  despair  were  the 
delirium  of  his  life;  and  the  fever  of  ambition 
now  coursing  wildly  in  his  •eins  left  him,  when  the  Presi- 
dential prize  was  borne  beyond  his  reach,  and  his  disap- 
pointment complete,  a  lonely  and  mischievous  man,  blood- 
less as  a  spider.  Here  lies  the  key  which  unlocks  Cal- 
houn's later  career,  and  reconciles  the  whole  inconsistent 
record  of  bis  public  life ;  once  a  national  man  of  nationals, 
but  henceforth  all  for  bis  State,  for  the  Southern  cause, 
reckless  of  the  Union  and  the  national  welfare. 

But  for  the  present  hope  was  uppermost.  Jackson  might 
yet  be  put  down,  and  the  country's  dangerous  crisis  averted. 
Both  Calhoun  and  Crawford  had  turned  nervously  to  their 
late  cabinet  associates  and  to  ex-President  Monroe  for  fur- 
ther testimony  on  the  Seminole  war ;  each  expecting  the 

*  In  later  times,  and  after  his  return,  General  Eaton  became  estranged 
from  Jackson  and  the  Democracy.  His  famous  wife  survived  him  by 
more  than  twenty  years,  dying  in  Washington  about  1878.  8  Parton's 
Jackson. 

t  Farton's  Jackson,  844, etc;  1  Benton,  o.  64;  Statesman's  Manual 

X  See  Pendleton  Messenger,  Oct  1881. 
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otfaor  to  briog  out  presently  a  new  pamphlet  OQ  the  Bubject. 
Id  thifl  oontrorersy  the  President  took  no  open  part,  bat 
hia  political  staff  were  working  up  an  expoaition  of  bis 
military  conduct  in  1818-19,  and  a  strange  fabrication  was 
secretly  concocted,  with  some  connivance,  we  must  sus- 
pect, on  Jackson's  own  part.  John  Rhea,  now  superannu- 
ated, wrote  to  trap  ez-President  Konroe  into  a  correspond- 
ence, which  would  import  that  by  some  means  the  latter 
had  connived  at  a  treacherous  seizure  of  the  Floridas,  and 
had  sent  through  Bhea  himself  the  bint  that  Jackson  do- 
sired.*  This  idea  was  utterly  preposterous,  and  the  whole 
correspondence  of  1818  belied  it.f  When  this  strange  min- 
sive  arrived,  Uonroe  lay  in  New  York  city  at  the  point  of 
death.  Bereavement,  BiokneBs,  and  a  pecuniary  distress 
which  CoDgresB  had  partly  relieved  had  sent  him  fh)ni  hie 
native  State,  a  widower,  tJ>  dwell  with  his  surviving  child, 
whose  husband,  Gouvemeur,  held  the  office  of  postmaBter. 
On  the  19tb  of  June,  senBitive  to  the  honor  of  his 
acts  in  history,  he  deposed  on  oath  in  presence  of 
witnesses  that  the  statements  of  Bhea's  letter  to  him,  then 
read  for  the  first  time,  were  utterly  fblse.  To  this  docu- 
ment, the  last  of  State  papersTsoto'speak,  which  Monroe 
ever  Bubscribed,  bis  familiar  name  was  firmly  and  legibly 
signed ;  and  what  thoughts  must  have  passed  through  his 
mind  aa  to  the  vanity  of  fame  and  human  ft-iendabip  while  — — w, 

bis  pen  glided  over  the  paper  ?    For  he  bad  been  Jackson's  . 

generous  benefactor.    On  the  ensuing  4th  of  July,    , ,  .       ^    /**^   \ 
an  anniveiBary  whose  memory  had  been  haTlowod     "  '        ftxL 

by  the  exit  of  patriot  souls  with  whom  he  was  not  nn-  _„, 

worthy  to  rank,  Uonroe  died  ;  and  with  the  death  of  this 
pure  and  noble  Virginian,  the  Seminole  strife  suddenly  set- 
tled like  a  filthy  pool,  to  be  stirred  up  no  more-t 

■  VoL  lit,  p.  OB. 

t  8m  13  Hagastne  American  Hiitoiy,  S08,  when  the  whole  arldena*, 
with  Bhea'i  lying  letter,  Ii  exBrnined  at  lan^  in  connection  with  the 
Honroe  H9S. ;  Calhoua'i  Seminole  Correapondence. 

}  See  Uonroe  USS.  Whether  the  atfair  wiu  thiu  dropped  becaiue 
loe  trimngular  quami  betveen  jRckenn,  Culhouri,  and  Crawford  had 
produced  a  permanent  niptun,  or  became  the  public  would  bear  ao 
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Fortanately  for  Jackson's  good  name,  and  fortunately, 
too,  for  his  more  generous  ambition,  a  greater  issue  was 
now  presented  upon  which  to  conquer  a  second  term.  Well 
as  Calhoun  might  have  deserved  on  that  threadbare  record 
of  1818  which  had  given  the  President  an  excuse  for  re- 
nouncing him,  he  was  strangely  vulnerable  of  late  years 
on  the  more  vital  point  of  loyalty  to  the  essential  principle 
of  American  Union.  Singular  was  it  that  a  statesman  of 
Calhoun's  capacity  could  have  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
States-right  theories  more  unpopular  than  those  of  the 
Hartfbrd  Convention  could  be  planked  into  a  Presidential 
platform ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  theories,  who  held  young 
men  by  his  glittering  eye,  and  in  the  present  chase,  at  least, 
he  was  easily  infatuated.  Ignorant  as  a  child  of  northern 
sentiment  and  stability,  and  of  spirit  too  lofly  to  win  sup- 
port by  the  little  arts  which  were  now  coming  into  fashion, 
he  seems  nevertheless  to  have  dreamed  that  he  could  in 
1832  consolidate  the  South  against  the  centralizing  influ- 
ences of  the  last  eight  years,  bring  over  Pennsylvania  and 
the  West,  and  thus  win  the  election.*    Under  him  a  last 

more  of  it,  or  for  more  secret  reasons,  cannot  be  stated  with  confidence. 
Possibly  the  administration  had  learned  from  some  source  that  Monn)e 
made  a  statement  tn  extrtmia,  and  dreaded  to  have  it  produced.  In- 
timate friends  of  the  ex-President,  and  John  Quincy  Adams  among 
them,  knew  that  such  a  statement  existed.  *^  There  is,"  writes  Adams 
of  the  r.lkea  letter,  **  a  depth  of  depravity  in  this  transaction  at  which 
the  heart  sickens."  Diary,  August  80,  1881.  Khca,  who  died  in  1882, 
kept  unbroken  silence  on  the  subject  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  nor  did  Jack- 
ton  or  his  friends  ever  bring  the  subject  into  controversy.  What  most 
nearly  connects  Jackson  with  this  strange  political  conspiracy  is  the 
lengthy  exposition  of  his  conduct  in  the  Seminole  war  which  was  found 
among  his  private  papers  after  death,  transcribed  by  another  hand, 
loosely  put  together,  but  bearing  his  own  signature  at  the  end.  Appar- 
ently it  was  prepared  for  publication,  but  suppressed,  or  at  least  with- 
held. Benton  quotes  it  at  great  length,  and  Parton  copies  the  calumny 
from  Benton.  ...  1  Benton's  View,  168;  2  Parton's  Jackson,  488. 
Calumny  this  writer  calls  it,  for  circumstantial  proof  alone  is  enough 
to  dispel  the  idea  that  Monroe  countenanced  Jackson's  designs  against 
Spain.  See  12  Magazine  American  History,  808-820,  at  length. 
•  McLean's  letter,  1881.     Monroe  MSS. 
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rally  would  be  made  for  pure  government  againnt 
a  vulgar  despotism.     But  oorthorn  men  of  cooler 
judgment  who  were  lately  hia  intimates  foresaw  his  fail- 
ure, and  felt  that  his  star  had  sunk  forever.* 

In  South  Carolina,  however,  and  among  friends  of  the 
slaveholding  aristocracy  wfao  gathered  to  greet  Calhoun  on 
his  return  fVom  Congress,  those  States-rights  heresies  were 
very  popular.  Here  at  a  public  banquel  given  by  liis 
neighbors  before  the  old  cabinet  was  displaced,  "lynx- 
eyed  jealousy"  was  invoked  to  watch  for  the  slight- 
est  attempt  at  infractions  of  the  constitution,  and 
Calhoun  was  brought  to  his  foot  by  a  toast  loudly  ap- 
plandod,  wbicb  against  "the  secret  intrigues  of  cunning 
aspirants"  pledged  to  eandor,  honesty,  and  talent  "  the 
station  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  the  conlidence  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people."!  To  this  the  Vice-President 
responded  modestly,  being  guarded  as  yet  in  bis  uttorances. 
At  a  "  States  rights  ball"  given  at  Charleston  in  March  to 
Governor  Hamilton,  Calhoun's  portrait  adorned  the  wall 
with  that  of  his  preceptor,  John  Randolph^,  who  was  now 
playing  in  foreign  courts  the  last  pranks  of  his  eccentric 
life.§  McDuffle  presently,  in  a  speech  to  his  constituents, 
declared  himself  a  nullifler,  deriding  the  thought  that  this 
meant  civil  war.  Warnings  were  thrown  out  in  the  press 
of  the  Palmetto  State  that  Jackson's  influence  was  steadily 
waning,  and  that  should  Clay  succeed  him  in  the  Presi- 
dency the  South  would  be  driven  in  self-defence  to  nullifica- 
tion or  secession. II  All  this  paved  the  way  for  a  deliberate 
announcement  by  the  arch-nullifler  himself,  which  Calhoun 
made  when  he  saw  clearly  that  it  must  be  a  doath-grapple 
between  Jaokson  and  himself  In  a  broadside  letter,  lengthy 
enough  for  a  Presidential  messago,  the  whole  phi- 
loBophy  of  nullification  was  set  forth  in  a  calm  ■^- 
and  demonstrative  style,  as  the  commander  of  a  fort  might 
•how  off  to  holiday  visitors  the  dumb  mouths  of  bis  bat- 


"  lb.  t  ^  NilM,  171 ;  local  newtpapen. 

{  OhariMton  Mereuij,  Hsnih,  ISBl ;  40  Nile*,  49. 
I  Tol.  ili.,  p  4ei.  I  40  Niln,  pa* 
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tery.*  Bules  of  action  woro  deduced  from  the  tariff,  but 
neither  this  nor  any  other  subject  of  national  policy  was 
treated  as  a  southern  grievance. 

Falsely  reciting  that  from  the  beginning  a  divided  sen- 
timent had  existed  in  the  States  on  this  subject,  and  that 
the  great  struggle  of  1801  turned  essentially  upon  such  an 
Issue,  the  writer  planted  himself  upon  the  literal  and  mis- 
leading expression  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions. ^'This  right  of  interposition,  thus  solemnly  as- 
serted/' he  continued,  '^  be  it  called  what  it  may.  State- 
right,  veto,  nullification,  or  any  other  name,  I  conceive  to 
be  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  system,  resting  on 
facts  historically  as  certain  as  our  revolution  itself,  and  de- 
ductions as  simple  and  demonstrable  as  that  of  any  politi- 
cal or  moral  truth  whatever ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  on 
its  recognition  depends  the  stability  and  safety  of  our  po- 
litical institutions.*'  This,  he  argued,  was  not  anarchical 
and  revolutionary ;  yet  he  glanced  at  *^  dangerous  infrac- 
tions on  the  part  of  Congress,"  in  the  tariff  and  other  in- 
stances, and  stated  as  a  maxim  that  ^^  where  the  majority 
rules,  the  minority  is  the  subject."  Passing  from  the  dis- 
ease to  the  remedy,  he  concludes  that  the  question  how 
the  States  are  to  exercise  this  high  power  of  interposition, 
which  constitutes  so  essential  a  portion  of  their  reserved 
rights  that  its  delegation  must  have  involved  an  entire 
surrender  of  their  sovereignty  so  as  to  convert  our  system 
from  a  federal  into  a  consolidated  government,  is  a  question 
that  the  States  only  are  competent  to  determine ;  that  there 
must  be  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  no  resoH  to  remedy  except 
in  cases  of  dangerous  infVactions,  and  then  only  as  the  last  re- 
sort, and  as  an  intermediate  point  between  two  altematives.t 

Such  was  the  carefully-drawn  rationale  on  which  Calhoun 
now  placed  himself;  and  his  fHends  in  New  York, 
at  a  respectable  meeting,  put  him  in  nomination 

*  See  the  PendletoD,  8.  C,  Mefisenger,  in  which  this  exposition  flni 
appeared.  As  copied  into  40  Niles's  Register,  487,  it  occupies  eight 
double-column  pages  of  fine  print 

f  As  to  the  rise  and  growth  of  this  nullification  doctrine,  see  v  3I.  i, 
p.  484 ;  ToL  ii,  pp.  461-470. 
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for  President  soon  after,  as  though  under  his  lead  to  recall 
the  country  to  first  principles.  But  the  deep  and  insidious 
danger  of  South  Carolina's  attitude  and  Calhoun's  was 
ohvious;  there  were  threatened  contingencies  in  advance 
of  a  grievance,  an  indisposition  to  accept  what  the  people 
might  conscientiously  declare  at  the  polls.  That  same 
attitude  was  taken  in  1860,  and  it  was  the  attitude  of  ag- 
gressive rebellion.  The  two  great  champions  of  the  Union 
had  not  been  silent.  An  anti-nullification  banquet  in  New 
York  city,  at  which  Chancellor  Kent  presided, 
drew  out  Webster's  eloquence  on  the  impassioned 
theme  of  his  life.  Jackson,  with  impressive  pen,  wrote  a 
letter  which  declined  an  invitation  to  visit  Charles- 
ton ;  and  in  doing  so  he  warmly  adjured  its  inhabi- 
tants to  inculcate  a  reliance  on  the  national  justice,  at  the 
same  time  warning  them  that  he  should  place  the  whole 
might  of  his  office  against  any  plan  of  disorganization,  by 
whatever  name  it  might  be  called.*  These  were  glorious 
days  for  the  constitution's  allied  defenders :  the  one  match- 
less in  debate,  the  other  terrible  in  action  and  clad  in  popu- 
lar confidence  like  a  coat  of  mail. 

On  the  5th  of  December  the  twenty-second  Congress 
assembled  for  a  session  unexpectedly  long  and 
violent.    Setting  out  serenely  enough,  with  little    ,J^ 
to  engage  general  notice,  it  was  soon  launched 
into  the  personal   rivalries  of  a  Presidential   campaign 
which  forged  great  thunderbolts  to  be  hurled  forward. 
Both  for  its  members  and  the  accomplished  work  of  two 
sessions,  this  Congress  will  ever  shine  bright  in  the  galaxy 
of  history.    Statesmen  the  most  illustrious  and  promising 
of  the  age  served  in  one  branch  or  the  other,  so  that  able 
colleagues  transferred  to  the  cabinet  were  hardly  missed. 
In  the  Senate  presided  Calhoun,  pallid  and  fascinating,  and 
spun  the  web  of  his  thoughts  as  he  sat  in  solitary  state ; 
the  beetle-browed  Webster  sat  below ;  Clay,  too,  who  re- 
appeared at  Washington  after  a  long  absence  to  guide  the 


•  40  NileB,  861,  etc 
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oourse  of  his  party  from  the  capitol  wing  less  familiar  to 
him.  This  was  the  triumvirate  of  splendid  rivals  opposed 
to  the  Jackson  democracy,  whose  alliance,  disalliance,  and 
bitter  disappointments  make  the  epic  of  a  quarter-century. 
Here,  too,  were  William  L.  Marcy  and  his  successor,  Silas 
Wright,  of  New  York,  sturdiest  of  democrats ;  George  M. 
Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania ;  John  M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware ; 
Tazewell  and  the  florid  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia ;  Hayne, 
of  South  Carolina;  Forsyth,  of  Greorgia;  William  R.  King, 
of  Alabama ;  Greorge  Poindexter,  of  Mississippi ;  Hugh  L. 
White,  of  Tennessee;  solid  Thomas  Ewing,  of  the  oppo- 
sition, newly  chosen  from  Ohio ;  sturdy  old  Samuel  Smith, 
who  was  chosen  president  pro  tern,;  and  Benton,  with  his 
western  breeziness,  the  lion  who  guarded  the  administra- 
tion. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  first  and  foremost,  until 
death  struck  him  down  at  his  desk,  was  the  ex-President, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation, 
whose  striking  example  first  taught  the  world  that  the 
most  exalted  station  of  life  may  serve  the  entrance  to  a 
subordinate  career  still  greater.  Others  distinguished  in 
this  branch  were  Ruflis  Choate,  Edward  Everett,  and 
John  Davis,  of  Massachusetts ;  Tristam  Burges,  of  Ehode 
Island;  Churchill  C.  Cambreling  andGulian  C.  Yerplanck, 
of  New  York;  William  S.  Archer,  John  Y.  Mason,  and 
Andrew  Stevenson,  of  Yirginia;  George  McDufiie,  of 
South  Carolina;  James  M.  Wayne,  of  Georgia;  John 
Adair  and  Richard  M.  Johnson  (late  a  Senator),  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  John  Bell  and  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee ;  and 
the  western  orator,  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  whose  on- 
tranoe  upon  the  national  scene  begins  with  this  Congress. 
Andrew  Stevenson  was  re-elected  Speaker  of  the  House ; 
but  such  was  the  strength  of  the  opposition  in  this  branch, 
though  disunited,  that  his  choice  was  by  a  precise  ma- 
jority.* 

TUs  was  the  last  Congress  whose  representatives  wore 

*  Dcibatet  of  Oongreii;  41  Niles.     Stevenson  received  08  votes, 
■gaiBit  97  oast  fbr  n^l  other  persons. 
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apportioned  by  the  ceneuB  of  1820,  and  one  of  the  urgent 
sabjocts  for  legiBlation  at  thie  aeesion  was  to  eatabliah  a 
new  rule  of  apportionment.  By  tbe  new  census  of  1830 
the  Southern  and  Eastern  States  lost  a  portion  of  their 
relative  woight,  while  the  West  gained  in  preponderance. 
One  repreBontative  for  everv  47,700  infaaHtants  was  the 
ratio  finally  agreed  upon." 

When  this  distinguiBhed  body  first  came  together  thero 
was  no  concert  among  those  opposed  to  the  ad- 
ministration,  and  such  a  concert  it  seemed  most 
difficult  to  secure.  All  the  opposition,  whether  of  one 
House  or  the  other,  turned  to  Clay  instinctively  for  direc- 
tion, Webster  waiving  all  claims  of  seniority,  and  deferring 
to  his  magnetic  associate  in  tbe  emergency.  With  mas- 
terly confidence  did  our  Western  Harry  take  command, 
Bcarcely  waiting  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  his  arrival ;  and 
tbe  paralysis  of  old  disaster  once  dispelled,  the  anii-admin- 
iatrationiets  assumed  tbe  offensive.  It  was  a  close  vote 
that  gave  Clay  bis  credentials  fh)m  the  Kentucky  legis- 
lature over  Bichard  U.  Johnson.  To  make  issues  for  the 
coming  campaign  and  win  upon  them  was  tbe  chief  intent 
of  this  session.  Caucuses  were  held  at  the  capitol  to  do- 
liberate  leading  measures  and  to  determine  how  the  ad- 
ministration should  beat  be  opposed.  Clay  guided  this 
work,  and  handled  tbe  stubborn  elements  so  skilfblly, 
though  imperiously,  that  the  Cbriatmas  holidays  found 
opinions  working  into  a  promising  shape.f 

The  administration  croaohed  in  the  jungle,  proposing  no 
definite  plan,  but  waiting  rather  to  see  what  proposal  its 
opponents  would  make.  The  President's  message  was  a 
sedate,  dignified,  and  temperate  document,  showing  the 
infinonce  of  steadier  counsels  than  before,  but  betraying 
not  the  slightest  hint  that  a  desperate  conflict  was  coming. 
Foreign  affltirs  were  brought  to  the  front,  matters  domestic 
remitted  to  the  background,  while  grateflil  reflections,  sucb 

■  Aet  Mmj  S3, 18S3. 

1 01^  Priv.  Omt.,  1881 ;  8  John  (iaiaej  Adamt'i  Hemoin. 
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Done  could  object  to,  were  made  upon  our  plentiful 
crops,  growing  manufactures,  and  that  steady  develop- 
ment of  national  wealth  which  assured  a  near  extinction 
of  the  public  debt.  But  the  very  moderation  of  such  a 
message  led  Jackson's  enemies  to  believe  that  he  dreaded 
a  fight  which  must  have  exposed  the  dissensions  among 
his  own  followers.  Under  the  defiant  lead  of  Clay,  who 
organized  Congress  against  the  Executive,  the  adminis- 
tration was  put  quickly  and  constantly  on  the  defensive, 
and  from  December  up  to  the  last  hour  of  midsummer 
adjournment  the  political  fight  at  the  capital  waxed  hotter 
and  hotter.  Benton,  who  bore  no  mean  part  in  the  en- 
counter, declares  this  session  the  most  fiery  and  eventful 
one  he  had  ever  seen,  or  ever  saw  at  all,  except  the  panic 
session  of  the  Congress  which  succeeded  it.* 

To  dwell  briefiy  upon  the  chief  topics  of  legislation  thus 
brought  into  controversy :  First  and  foremost  was  that  of 
renewing  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank.  Twice, 
as  we  have  seen,  President  Jackson  went  out  of  his  way 
in  the  twenty-first  Congress  to  denounce  that  institution, 
and  express  himself  hostile  to  its  recharter.f  Coi(fident 
friends  of  the  Bank,  however,  thought  such  language  an 
empty  threat;  and  since  these  utterances,  at  all  events, 
the  cabinet  had  been  remodelled.  In  place  of  the  wily 
Ingham,  with  his  personal  grievance,  McLane,  a  conserva- 
tive financier,  now  ruled  the  Treasury;  and  indeed  his 
official  report  produced  a  sensation  by  its  allusion  to  the 
existing  corporation  as  an  indispensable  necessity,  the  off- 
spring of  necessity.^  As  for  the  President's  message,  it 
seemed  to  suggest  a  truce  for  the  present,  and  until  he 
could  ascertain  the  final  wishes  of  the  people.§    But  to  let 

*  1  Benton's  View. 

t  Vol.  iii,  p.  474. 

%  The  Globe,  as  the  President's  organ,  assumed  to  "  excuse"  these 
expressions  in  the  Treasury  Report,  and  broadly  hinted  that  the  Sec- 
retary had  gone  beyond  the  proper  range  of  his  department.  41 
Niles ;  Globe,  Deo.  1881. 

I  See  third  annual  message;  2  Statesman's  Manual. 
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Jaokson  tide  thus  Bmoothly  over  tbe  elections,  if  ibia  were 
his  meaniDg,  the  oppoBition  did  not  incline.  Tbey  believed 
thoroughly  in  the  Katlonal  Banli ;  they  wished  it  rechar- 
tered,  and  wished  to  attach  to  their  party  tbe  friende  of  a 
recbart«r  by  pashing  the  bill  through  Congresa  without 
delay.  Now  was  tbe  Republican  opportunity;  for  if  the 
Freddent  vetoed  such  a  bill  he  would  divide  bis  own 
party  on  the  election  canvaaa,  while  bis  approval  of  it, 
after  bis  former  f\il  mi  nations,  would  convict  him  of  weak- 
ness. For  whatever  it  was  worth  as  a  popular  issue,  re- 
charter  waa  their  own :  if  it  carried  they  could  claim  the 
glory;  if  it  failed  their  appeal  could  be  taken  seasonably 
to  tbe  polls.  True,  this  waa  forcing  a  needless  issue,  since 
the  Bank's  present  charter  would  last  five  years  longer; 
but  Bupposiug  the  issue  a  good  one,  why  not  press  it  when 
the  President  was  in  an  obvious  dilemma,  with  his  own 
cabinet  divided  on  tbe  question,  and  when  a  numerical 
majority  of  Congress,  regardless  of  party  ties,  could  be 
procured  in  both  Houses  in  favor  of  the  measure  ? 

Such  were  the  inducements  privately  urged  by  Clay, 
whose  word  at  this  moment  was  law  with  his  ^^ 
party.  Clay  played  always  a  bold  hand.  To 
drive  an  adversary  ag^nst  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  waa 
his  fhvorite  stratagem;  and  hero  be  felt  quite  sure  that 
Jackson  waa  lying  low  to  avoid  responsibility ;  fearful,  on 
tbe  one  hand,  of  losing  Pennsylvania,  liis  favorite  State, 
should  be  veto  the  bill,  and,  on  the  other,  of  miscarrying 
South  and  Weat  if  be  approved  it.*  Barly  in  December 
Clay  had  been  nominated  President  by  tbe  National  Be- 
publicans;  and  the  address  of  their  convention  pledged 
the  party  and  its  candidate  openly  totFe  cause  of  tbe 
United  States  Bank  against  a  President  who  had  thrice 
volunteered  sentimonts  hostilo  to  its  recharter.f  Tbe  day 
is  now  past  for  a  Presidential  candidate  to  be  taken  out 
of  that  retirement  which  is  so  favorable  to  success,  and 
placed  in  tbe  reeking  cockpit  of  debate,  there  to  spar 

•  Clay,  Priv.  Cow.,  1881-82. 

t  4  HilM,  801 }  1  BentoD'i  View,  3S2. 
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and  show  his  mottle,  and  peril  his  whole  party ;  but  can- 
didates were  still  chosen  from  the  greatest,  without  a  closo 
study  of  popular  foibles.  The  aspiring  Kentuckian  plumed 
himself  for  a  fight  which  would  show  that  a  hero  of  de- 
bate might  overmatch  a  hero  of  the  battle-field.  Thin 
anxiety  to  be  first  by  valorous  combat  was  indeed  Clay's 
noble  infirmity.  The  knightly  hall  had  three  inscriptions: 
'<  Be  bold  I  be  bold  I  evermore  be  bold  I"  But  there  was  a 
fourth,  "  Be  not  too  bold  I"  and  that  inscription  he  did  not 
read. 

Whether  to  force  the  fight  at  so  critical  a  time  was 
earnestly  discussed  in  caucus.  The  Bank  had  its  own 
ftiends  in  Jackson's  party,  who  differed  among  .them- 
selves; and  to  resolve  the  doubt  President  Biddle  sent  a 
confidential  envoy  to  the  capital  from  Philadelphia.*  The 
two  wings,  of  different  politics,  at  first  disagreed;  but 
Clay's  powerftil  will  bore  down  all  doubters  of  his  own 
party,  afler  which  the  friends  of  the  Bank  agreed  to  pro- 
ceed in  concert.    Receiving  this  report,  the  president  and 

directors  of  the  Bank  prepared  their  memorial, 
Jinway  9.  prayiJig  CongTCss  for  a  recharter.     On  the  9th 

of  January  the  memorial  was  presented  in  each 
branch,  by  Dallas  in  the  Senate  and  McDuffiu  in  the  House, 
both  members  of  the  administration  party.  Much  was 
made  in  these  days  of  the  member  who  presented  a  peti- 
tion. But  while  McDuffie  was  one  of  the  Calhoun  stripe, 
ready  to  march  off,  Dallas,  being  selected  as  a  democrat,  a 
Philadelphian,  and  the  son  of  the  Secretary  to  whom  the 
present  Bank  owed  its  existence,  showed  the  trepidation 
of  an  untried  leader  who  wished  to  serve  two  masters. 
He  was  favorable,  he  said,  to  the  object  sought  by  this 
petition)  and  yet  regretful  to  have  it  before  Congress  at 
the  present  timcf  In  truth,  both  Clay  and  Biddle  meant 
defiance  to  Jackson,  and  they  wished  to  use  the  demo- 
cratic contingent  accordingly. 

•  8  J.  Q.  Adama't  Memoirs,  482;  1  Benton,  227. 

t  AnnftU  of  Ongreis ;  1  Benton,  288.  It  appears  that  the  Bank 
would  have  preferred  Webster  to  Dallas.  Sumner's  Jackson,  269, 
citing  Sargent 
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This  B&nk  memorial,  ezpresaed  deoenUy  and  moderately, 
was  referred  in  the  Senate  to  a  select  committee,*  wbiob 
reported  March  13  in  favor  of  renewing  the  char- 
ter,  with  some  changes,  for  fiiYeen  years  after  the 
present  one  should  expire.  The  bill  which  accompanied 
this  report  was  ordered  to  a  second  reading  and  then  laid 
upon  the  table  pending  an  iavostigation  which  the  House 
had  ordered  meantime  into  the  affairs  of  the  Bank. 

It  was  in  the  House  that  the  first  brunt  of  the  encounter 
was  bone.    Here  McBuGSe  had  succeeded,  afler 
a  slight  skirmish,  in  procuring  a  reference  of  the 
memorial  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  of  which 
be  was  chairman;  thus  preyentiog  the  Speaker 
fivm  selecting  a  committee  more  likely  to  defer  to  *"*^ 
the  President's  wishes.     The  report  of  this  oommittoe 
Ikvored  the  Bank,  as  expected,  and  in  Ihct  proposed  a  re-  * 
nowal  of  its  charter  for  twenty  years.    And  now 
came  the  hostile  oollision  in  earnest.     Friends  of 
the  Executive  in  both  Houses,  Benton  and  Wayne  among 
them,  had  tried  their  t>«Bt  to  ward  off  a  bank  war  until  the 
Presidential  election  was  over;  nor  in  truth  was  the  Presi- 
dent himself  free  fVom  such  misgirings.     But  the  challenge 
flung  out,  Jackson  could  give  it  but  one  answer;  and  now 
bis  champions  essayed  to  conquer  on  the  very  tines  bis 
foemen  had  selected.    They  fought  relentlessly,  even-  bru- 
tally ;  and  not  content  with  offering  broad  objections  to  a 
new  charter,  of  which  there  were  many,  they  struck  ran- 
dom and  unscrupulous  blows  at  the  credit  of  the  existing 
institution,  as  tbongb  to  shatter  its  fortunes  and  all  the 
mercantile  and  private  interests  which  had  become  inter- 
woven with  its  prosperity. 

This  mob  war&re  upon  the  United  States  Bank  wu  not 
extemporised  in  Congress ;  for  many  of  the  party  organs 
hod  already  taken  up  that  cry  against  mammon  and 
monopoly  which  the  President  first  instigated  and 
poor  men  are  ready  to  raise.     No  specific  abuses  were 
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pointed  out,  no  specific  substitute  was  planned ;  and  yet  the 
simpler  part  of  the  community  could  not  but  feel  a  lurking 
dislike  of  that  financial  Briareus  which  made  partnership  of 
the  government  and  favored  capitalists  for  ruling  the  mone- 
tary world.  The  State  banks,  too,  cropped  of  influence  and 
kept  in  subjection  to  the  despot  of  many  vaults,  fostered  thid 
general  distrust  by  inflaming  local  pride.  A  bloated  cen- 
tralism seemed  typified  indeed  in  a  monster  corporation, 
whose  belly  rested  in  Philadelphia,  whose  claws  reached 
out  in  every  direction,  and  whose  brain  was  President 
Biddle.  It  was  strange  If  this  man,  dubbed  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  should  not  wear  something  of  the  imperial  beanng, 
f5r  railway  kings  in  these  times  there  were  none.  This 
very  element  of  encroaching  power  and  influence  must 
have  carried  a  fatal  germ  of  weakness  with  it  under  a  gov- 
ernment of  popular  rights ;  for  what  moneyed  institution, 
or  what  business  involving  capital,  is  safe  which  draws  the 
fire  of  the  voting  public  upon  that  most  sensitive  and  vital 
part,  its  credit  ? 

In  September,  1831,  a  triennial  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  United  States  Bank  took  place  in  Philadel- 
phia. Stephen  Oirard  presided,  and  a  report  was 
gj^\  made  by  a  commlHee  of  seven,  with  Horace  Bin- 
ney  at  the  head,  which  verified  the  official  state- 
ments of  the  directors.  It  was  shown  that  the  capital  stock 
consisted  of  350,000  shares  (at  a  par  value  of  $100  each), 
of  which  the  United  States  held  70,000,  by  this  time  fully 
paid  for,  while  more  than  79,000  shares  were  distributed 
abroad ;  and  that  of  the  domestic  stock  the  chief  holders, 
according  to  the  books,  resided  in  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  and  Maryland ;  these  States,  in  their  order,  fol- 
lowed by  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  which  might  bo 
said  to  represent  about  33,000  shares  each ;  while  scarcely 
a  share  was  owned  west  of  the  Appalachian  slope.  About 
a  quarter  part  of  this  domestic  stock  was  held  in  small 
amounts  and  more  than  that  fractional  part  by  women, 
trust  officers,  and  religious  and  charitable  societies.  The 
branch  offices  of  the  Bank  throughout  the  Union  were  25 
in  number,  18  of  them  having  been  established  in  1817,  when 
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ita  bosiDeos  began,  and  applicationB  being  now  on  file  for 
more  than  30  new  onea.  The  total  liabilities  of  the  in- 
atitntioD  aggregated  tll8,993,000;  itA  circulation  nearly 
t23,000,000 ;  ita  deposita  116,368,000,  of  which  $7,2IS2,000 
were  due  to  the  government;  iu  loans  on  peraonal  secu- 
rity 941,585,000.  The  directors  claimed  that  the  Bank  bad 
remodiod  former  disorders  which  arose  from  depreciated 
paper,  supplied  the  people  with  a  sound  and  stable  cur- 
rency, and  brought  internal  exchange  down  to  a  very  mod- 
erate figure.  Owing  to  early  misfortunes,  ita  profits  from 
1817  to  1831  had  averaged  but  itttle  over  5  per  cent  a  year ;  I 
but  for  the  last  three  years  and  a  half  it  had  paid  dividends 
at  7J,^r  cent  Of  the  general  government  this  institution 
badbeen  the  faithful  ally ;  it  had  aided  the  treasury  in 
nolleoting  and  distributing  the  revenue,  had  kept  domestic 
exchanges  at  a  fair  equilibrium,  arrested  the  violence  of 
foreign  fluctuations,  and  restored  specie  payments  to  the 
community.  In  a  word,  the  welfare  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  as  its  managers  asserted,  was  now  fVilly  identified 
with  that  of  the  American  people.  This  report  the  stock- 
holders accepted,  and,  with  a  vote  of  confidence,  author- 
ised President  Biddle  and  the  board  of  directors  to  apply 
to  Gongreas  at  discretion  for  a  recbarter,  and  to  accept 
the  terma  of  renewal  at  any  time  before  the  next  triennial 


yicholas  Biddle  embarked  with  the  confidence  of  a  money 
magnate  upon  the  periloua  tide  of  popular  legislation. 
The  first  charge  sucb  magnates  are  sure  to  encounter,  be 
it  rightly  or  wrongly  made,  is  that  of  exerting  a  corrupt 
and  sinister  influence  over  tbe  the  legislators.  Already 
had  the  Wdihington  Qtobe  and  New  Hampshire  Pa- 
triot  spread  foul  reports  of  bribery  in  connection 
with  procuring  the  resolution  favorable  to  recbarter  wbich 
paaaed  tbe  Pennsylvania  legislature,  with  other  and  levaer 
aocoaations,  all  of  which  the  managera  indignantly  repelled. 
Equally  reckleaa  was  the  course  now  pursued  by  Biddle'a 
opponenta  on  tbe  floor  of  the  Souse  to  make  party  capital 


60  histohy  of  the  united  states,    chap.  xiii. 

Benton,  who  led  the  administration  forces  from  the  Senate, 
naively  admits  that  such  tactics  were  pursued  un- 
der his  own  inspiration  ;  that  the  plan  was  to  assail 
rocharter  at  all  points,  and  incessantly  force  the  Bank  into 
defences  which  would  lay  it  open  to  side  blows  as  well  as 
direct  attacks,  and  rouse  the  people  to  a  state  of  readiness 
for  the  veto  which  was  forthcoming.*  Hence  he  proposed 
inquiries,  some  proper,  some  plausible,  as  a  basis  for  inves- 
tigation by  the  popular  branch ;  and  calling  Clayton,  of 
Georgia,  aside,  a  now  member  of  the  House  and  an  anti- 
bank  Democrat,  he  placed  in  his  hands  a  memorandum,  in 
which  were  specified  all  the  flying  rumors  against  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  Bank  under  twenty-two  heads 
of  accusation.f 

Clayton  rose  in  bis  place  accordingly,  and  moved  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  for  this  drug-net  investigation  ; 
prompting  his  memory  from  Benton's  own  mem- 
Fektt.  orandum  (so  Benton  states),  which  ho  would  curl 
over  his  finger  to  conceal  the  handwriting.     He- 
sistance  being  in  vain,  the  resolution  was  carried.     The 
committee  was  agreed  to,  and  consisted  of  Clayton  him- 
self, Richard  M.  Johnson,  Francis  Thomas,  of  Maryland, 
and  Cambreling,  of  New  York,  all  opposed  to  a  rocharter, 
and  McDuffie,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Watmough,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  were  in  favor  of  it.    The  inquiry  was 
conducted  at  Philadelphia.     Three  reports  followed  their 
investigation :  one  by  the  majority,  whiclf  censured 
the  Bank  on  many  points,  and  took  ground  against 
rocharter  at  this  time ;  one  by  McDuffie  and  Watmough 
in  favor  of  rechartering  at  once ;  and  a  third  by  John 
Quincy  Adams,  which  made  a  painstaking  defence  of  the 
Bank  against  all  the  charges.    Adams,  a  personal  friend 
of  Biddle,  had  just  sold  out  the  shares  he  owned  so  as  to 
divest  his  vote  of  pecuniary  interest ;  I  and  his  industry  in 
the  research  stood  in  contrast  with  Johnson's  easy  in- 

•  1  Benton's  View,  286. 

t  Benton's  View,  288.    There  were  seven  important  and  ilfiaen 
mhkOT  ones 
I  8  J.  Q  Adams's  Memoirs,  425.    Adams's  report  is  remarkable  in 
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dolenw,  who  helped  out  the  majority  report  by  bia  aig- 
oature,  aa  be  frankly  told  the  Houee,  without  looking 
into  a  document  or  asking  a  question.  Johnson,  who  was 
afterwards  Vice-President,  aspired  to  supremo  honors,  as 
others  since  have  done,  on  the  strength  of  bis  obliging 
nature. 

Tbe  Senate  oame  to  the  rescue  with  its  own  bill  for  re- 
newing the  charter,  which  was  taken  up  and  passed  in  June 
after  much  discussion,  by  a  vote  of  28  to  20.   When 
thisbill  reached  tbe  House,  tbe  anti-bank  men  mode 
every  effort  to  postpone  its  consideration ;  but  it  was  made 
the  special  order  for  June  18.    Tbe  tariff  bill  (of  which  we 
shall  piesently  speak)  blocked  the  way  until  June       ^^ 
30;  but  finally  tbe  fHends  of  the  Bank,  outnumber* 
ing  its  foes  all  the  time,  rode  down  aJl  opposition,  and  on 
a  division  of  107  to  85  tbe  bill  passed,  on  the  eve    ,^^, 
of  our  national  holiday.    An  amendment  proposed 
by  UcDuffle  having  been  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  the 
measure  now  wont  to  the  President  to  meet  its  fate, 
which  for  six  days  was  anxiously  awaited.* 

Beneath  the  surface  of  tliose  facts  wiiich  members  of 
the  House  investigating  committee  bad  expounded  so  vari- 
ously, not  one  of  their  reports  being  dispassionate,  one  is 
curious  to  discern  tbe  true  condition  of  that  groat  corpora- 
tion when  it  grappled  with  Jackson  for  existence.  No  new 
light  is  afforded,  save  that  shed  by  tbe  sequel  to  the  long 
struggle  which  for  ton  years  to  come  was  destined  to  oc- 
cupy tbe  foregronnd  of  our  politics;  and  to  judge  by  that 
Bcqnel  the  Bank's  own  exposure  of  corruption  and  misman- 
agement was  worse  than  that  laid  open  by  its  bitterest 
foes.  Uucb  of  the  iniquity,  however,  may  be  imputed  to 
tbe  straits  into  which  the  Bank  bad  fallen,  after  slander 
had  driven  it  forth  to  sin  like  a  woman  accused  of  un- 
chastity.  To  every  such  institution  honor  is  scarcely  more 
vital  than  the  repate  of  honor;  and  when  did  fiscal  corn- 
bringing  to  ligbt  for  tha  lint  time  Uiat  linguUr  eollitlan  betWMn 
Btddle  and  the  adminUtration  Id  1B29  which  may  bars  ilirrad  the 
Pndde&t  to  make  war  on  the  Bank.    See  vol.  ill,  p.  471. 

<•  OongnNional  Debates;  3  Stateonan'*  Manual. 
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panj  evor  encounter  such  brutal  and  repeated  blows  as 
this  one?  Dearly  did  the  American  people  pay  for  the 
ignorant  energy  of  this  blind  warfare,  though  the  lesson 
of  experience  was  a  useful  one.  Yet,  while  the  institution 
was  doubtless  sound  for  weathering  the  usual  storms,  it 
was,  perhaps,  tottering  and  required  bracing;  and  abuses 
seem  to  have  existed  thus  early  which  neither  the  re- 
spectable committee  of  stockholders  could  detect  nor  the 
piercing  eye  of  Adams.  Certainly,  a  vigilant  inspection 
was  wanting,  and  the  stockholders  were  so  scattered  that 
a  meeting  once  in  three  years  scarcely  brought  a  quorum 
together.  The  tendency  was  therefore  to  centralize  power 
in  the  board  of  directors,  and  that  of  the  ponderous  board 
itself  in  a  committee  whose  autocrat  was  President  Biddle. 
Like  every  other  bank,  the  present  one  operated  secretly 
and  with  ftinds  whose  true  value  only  experts  could 
verify,  while  the  common  interest  of  all  concerned  was 
to  maintain  credit  under  all  circumstances.  Without 
plant,  without  a  visible  earning  machinery,  the  managing 
board  of  such  a  concern  may  use  its  resources  wisely  or 
unwisely,  honestly  or  viciously,  but  it  learns  above  all  things 
to  be  plausible, — to  show  the  placid  surface.  Opportunity 
tempted  Nicholas  Biddle,  and  corrupted  him  by  slow  de- 
grees, and  this  death-struggle  with  politicians  was  his  ruin. 
No  one  ever  entered  a  bank  directory  more  honorably  pur- 
posed to  rescue  its  resources  from  knavish  hands  than  did 
he  in  1819  ;*  no  one  ever  rose  with  better  boast  of  merit 
to  the  head  of  the  board.  But  long  direction  of  the  pulse 
of  business,  long  dealing  with  men  of  influence  in  legisla- 
tion who  needed  his  favor  as  he  needed  theirs,  long  inde- 
pendence of  those  vicissitudes  which  keep  most  men  pru- 
dent, bloated  him  into  a  plutocrat,  one  of  that  dangerous 
sort  in  a  republic,  callous  to  opinion,  who  carry  politics  into 
commerce  and  commerce  into  politics.  He  grew  purse- 
piroud,  unscrupulous,  venturesome,  his  handsome  features 
all  the  while  hardening  into  a  mask.  He  began  by  re- 
taining statesmen  as  counsel,  lending  liberally  to  Congress- 

*-  ■        T  — 

•  VoL  Ul,  p.  116. 
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men,  and  advanoing  to  editors  on  the  pledge  of  newspaper 
presses;  this  led  to  subsidizing  publio  improTementa  to 
make  the  Banlc  popular,  and  finally  to  wasting  the  whole 
preciouB  treasure  of  depositors  and  stockboldera  in  the 
deliriona  sohemes  of  a  greedy  syndicate.  But  the  king 
of  floanoe  now  swayed  the  sceptre,  and  from  hU  quarters 
at  Washington  directed  the  fight  for  a  new  charter,  now 
urging  Clay  on,  now  trying,  through  Livingston,  to  pacify 
the  President  and  come  to  terms.* 

We  may  dismiss  as  IHToloaa  or  unsupported  most  of 
the  accusations  of  this  session.  But  family  favoritism  and 
the  usurpation  of  functions  by  a  Bub-commTltee  of  the  di- 
rectors were  charged  at  this  time,  and  it  is  positive  that 
these  two  practices  went  far  to  ruin  the  Bank  five  years 
later.  A  vicious  but  innocent  custom  founded  in  a  false 
theory  of  banking  promoted  danger,  besides :  that,  namely, 
of  using  branch  drafts  as  currency,  which  the  parent  bank, 
at  whose  counter  they  were  redeemable,  could  not  practi- 
cally check  or  control.  Some  lesser  abuses  were  either 
gloaeed  over  in  the  testimony  or  met  by  the  Bank's  denial. 
In  short,  the  Bank  was  vindicated  in  1832  only  by  fully 
believing  its  offloere;  and  Biddle,  who  wrote  with  too  fa- 
eile  a  quill,  was  a  man  of  metaphorical  facts  and  floweiy 
statistics.  His  plana  of  royal  beneficence,  which 
he  never  tired  of  describing,  did  not  forget  the 
privy  purso;  and,  while  he  professed  entire  candor,  be 
was  at  this  very  moment  covering  up  serious  difficulties 
against  which  the  Bank  was  struggling  painfully.f    For 

*  See  Hunt'!  LiTingiton,  853. 

t  In  Sumner'i  Life  of  jHckion,  p.  261,  will  be  found  an  oxhatutiv« 
review  of  the  chargei  made  in  1883.  We  mftjobaerve  of  them  briefly: 
(1)  That  the  Bank  arranged  to  poatpone  the  payment  ot  government 
S  per  cent*,  wbich  were  due  to  October,  1B31  ;  plausible  resaoni  being 
aligned  for  tbii  itep,  while  the  real  one  was  Co  gain  relief  igainit  a 
itringeney  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  branch  draft  ■yitam,  in 
Goniequeace  of  which  the  weet«m  and  non-paying  branchw  absorbed 
10  much  capital  at  to  cripple  those  at  the  east.  (2)  That  this  whole 
tffanch  diafl  lyitem  waa  viciouj  and  dangeroui  from  a  financial  point 
td  tIbw,  lucb  paper  iuuea,  though  nominally  a  medium  convertible 
Ilka  eumncy,  being  billi  of  exchange  rather,  and  liable  to  inflation 
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all  this  the  Bank  was  sound  and  needed  only  a  correc- 
tive hand. 

Tariff  was  a  topic  even  more  engrossing  for  the  two 
years  of  this  Congress  than  the  Bank  itself.    Upon  this 
question,  likewise,  Clay's  plastic  touch  moulded  the  policy 
of  the  opposition.     He  found  it  tbe  most  difficult  of  all 
subjects  for  harmonizing  opinions ;  for  factions  stood  out, 
while  the  South  Carolina  ultras  were  completely  wrong- 
headed  and  bent  on  their  own  destruction.*  How- 
janiuiy  9.  ever,  ou  the  very  same  day  that  the  memorial 
from  the  United  States  Bank  was  presented  Clay 
followed  its  reference  in  the  Senate  by  submitting  a  reso- 
lution which  proposed  changes  in  the  tariff  in  favor  of  a 
protective  policy .f 

while  credit  was  acUve,  and  a  source  of  embarrassment  when  unex- 
pectedly offered  for  redemption.  (8)  That  the  Bank  had  already  begun 
making  little  presents  to  road  and  canal  enterprises,  had  entered  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  editors  and  publishers  of  the  country  on  its  list  of 
borrowers,  had  incurred  a  laige  expense  in  circulating  pamphlets  and 
newspapers  to  influence  public  opinion  on  its  behalf,  and  loaned  very 
generously  to  members  of  Congress  of  both  parties.  Nothing  like 
bribery  or  subsidy  was  shown,  to  be  sure,  and  such  borrowers  claimed 
that  their  debts  were  amply  secured ;  yet  it  was  significant  that  one  of 
these  newspaper  debtors,  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  changed 
front  suddenly  in  favor  of  the  new  charter.  (4)  That  gross  favoritism 
was  shown  in  making  a  cousin  of  President  Biddle  the  bnjkor  of  the 
Bank,  and  allowing  him,  besides,  to  take  current  funds  for  8{)cculutions 
of  his  own  without  paying  interest.  Biddle  admitted  a  culpable  usage 
in  this  respect,  which  he  promised  to  rectify,  but  denied  the  charge  in 
its  darker  shade ;  which  was  resolved,  in  fact,  into  an  issue  of  veracity 
between  himself  and  Renben  Whitney  who  gained  with  Jackson 
by  turning  informer.  Curiously  enough,  the  management  was  shown 
guilty  of  these  very  acts  in  1887-38.  (5)  That  an  exchange  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  directors  managed  the  business  in  secret  con- 
claye ;  another  charge  clearly  established  years  later,  but  at  this  time 
controverted. 

We  need  hardly  add  that  each  report  from  the  House  committee  of 
1882  pleased  its  own  side ;  and  that  the  investigation  was  too  hasty 
and  too  passionate  to  be  thorough. 

•  Clay  Priv.  Corr.,  Dec.  1881. 

f  Debates  of  Oongrest. 


1832.  THE  TARIPP  QUEbTlON.  56 

This  tarifT  Bubjoct,  into  which  local  sad  Bcctional  inter- 
eBts  are  piecod  like  the  coat  of  many  colors,  seemed  ^^ 
destined  now  to  recur  with  each  Presidential  con- 
test, always  to  agitate  but  never  to  be  settled.  In  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  confidently  said  or  written  on  this 
subject  during  a  century'  of  the  American  TTnion,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  our  people  have  advanced  a  single  step  be- 
yond the  experimental  stage  of  national  tariff's;  and  this, 
most  of  all,  for  the  reason  that  opinion  is  swayed  by  bnai- 
neaa  interest,  while  business  interests  interlace  over  the 
vast  snrfooe  of  our  continent,  not  only  changing,  but 
coming  into  admitted  rivalry.  Men  may  not  fathom  the 
laws  of  trade,  but  they  trade  upon  principles  of  which 
they  are  tenacious ;  and  to  those  principles,  and  the  indi- 
vidual  gain  which  they  perceive  in  consequence,  whether 
by  making  or  saving  money,  they  are  likely  to  adhere. 
Actual  experiment,  it  is  true,  may  cbange  a  conyiotion 
on  such  points,  but  theory  never.  Here,  among  a  varied 
and  vigorous  race  of  toilers  crowding  upon  one  another, 
eager  to  amass,  and  living  onder  a  complex  but  elastic 
system  of  laws  which  they  themselves  may  influence,  it 
is  certain  that  the  most  intricate  problems  of  political 
economy  will  in  time  be  worked  out ;  not,  however,  upon 
the  lines  of  European  experience,  nor  without  much  waste 
and  wandering.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce 
are  all  of  national  concern,  and  each  must  be  considered ; 
none  should  be  greedy  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest. 

Upon  this  delicate  question  the  Jaclcson  administration 
hardly  showed  its  hand.  The  tariff  act  of  1828,  against 
which  the  Southern  planters  had  inveighed  ao  bitterly, 
was  still  unchanged.*  Neither  manufacturing  nor  agricul- 
tural States  regarded  it  as  a  6nality ;  and  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  American  commerce,  which  bore  with  it  an 
increased  revenue,  produced  a  state  of  things,  now  that 
the  public  debt  was  approaching  extinction,  where  tariff 
modification  of  some  sort  would  be  not  only  judicious  but 

•  ToL  ilt,  pp.  428,  443.  We  haT«  teen  that  the  «xperim«tt  •-' 
tnodltyiiig  the  tariff  ia  1880  mliowried  In  CongrMi.    lb.  48S. 
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indispensable.    In  which  direction,  then,  should  the  tariff 
be  modified  ?    Each  wing  of  the  opposition  had  its  motto 
to  attract  the  people.   Clay,  with  his  long-avowed  opinions, 
was  a  fit  leader  of  the  manufacturers,  of  the  protection- 
ists, of  all  who  looked  upon  government  as  a  nourishing 
mother.     Calhoun  woke  the  free  traders  of  1828,  whose 
rebellious  eiy  had  been  stifled  since  Jackson's  election  so 
long  as  the  least  chance  remained  of  taking  the  sceptre 
into  their  lineal  grasp.     Popular  conventions  typifying 
these  hostile  ideas  had  assembled  in  the  fall  of 
1831    to    forestall    political    movements.      Bach 
brought  its  business  men  to  the  front,  but  was  really  en- 
gineered by  public  men ;  each  issued  a  long  address  to  the 
people  by  way  of  argument,  and  each  adjourned  in  season 
to  work  upon  public  opinion  before  the  assembling  of 
Congress.     At  the  free-trade  convention  which  met  in 
Philadelphia,  Berrien,  the  late  Attorney-General, 
was  prominent,  and  in   fact  committed  its  ma- 
jority, which  was  intensely  Southern,  to  the  maxim  that 
'^  protection  is  unconstitutional,"  a  ground  too  radical  for 
the  veteran  Gallatin,  who  had  come  down,  as  it  were,  from 
another  age  to  sit,  a  New  York  delegate,  among  these  Arabs 
from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.    Was  it  not  a  strange 
dogma  to  preach  at  this  late  day  in  Pennsylvania's  busy 
mart?   Sciurcely  had  the  free  traders  folded  their  tents  and 
vanished,  when  Pennsylvania  attended  its  own  con- 
genial gathering  in  New  York  city.    Here  Wilkins, 
of  western  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States  Senate, 
presided,  and  Charles  J.  IngersoU,  of  Philadelphia,  pre- 
sented the  address.    This  was  the  high-tariff  convention, 
or,  as  the  call  styled  it,  of  *'  the  friends  of  domestic  indus- 
try."    Into  this  fellowship  were  sagaciously  united  as 
many  national  interests  as  possible.    But  of  this  conven- 
tion the  delegates  came  chiefly  from  New  England  and 
the  Middle   States;    Ohio    and    western  Yirginia   were 
barely  represented,  and  the  great  South  and  West  not 
at  all* 


*  41  Nilei ;  newspapers  of  the  day. 
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Frodnt-ers  who  have  in  view  the  direct  and  dudnite  in- 
tonsi  of  ft  moneyed  pnreuit  can  contrive  better 
ibr  oanying  tlieir  enda  than  the  great  incoherent 
mass  of  consumers  or  cnatomers.  Thia  truth  economiBta 
have  remarked,  and  history  here  verified  it.  We  may 
traco  in  both  gatherings  an  effort  to  influonce  PennsylTa- 
nia,  whose  pondei-ous  weight  in  the  Presidential  sct^e  no 
party  oould  despise.  A  report  of  the  committeo  od  iroD 
and  steel*  at  this  N'ewTork  convention  was  widely  circu- 
lated. Of  this  great  Pennsylvania  indnstiy,  whose  influ- 
ence in  national  politics  was  constantly  gaining,  a  ihll  and 
accurate  account  was  eagerly  sought  at  this  time,  and  Seo- 
retary  Woodbury  prepared  a  report  pursuant  to  a  call  of 
the  late  Congress.  Cotton -growers  saw  with  little  serenity 
the  growth  of  a  new  interest  which  would  force  the  Key- 
stone State  in  time  to  antagonize  Southern  policy  and 
clasp  firm  hands  with  New  Sogland.  "  We'll  break  the 
iron  arch  of  Pennsylvania,"  was  the  threat  of  a  British 
orator  on  the  free-traders*  side,  "and  with  it  the  whole 
system  will  fall  to  the  ground."  But  protection  brought 
other  interests  into  combination:  there  was  the  sugar- 
planting  interest  of  Louisiana,  which  wanted  a  high  tariff 
against  Cuba ;  that  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  mills  east- 
ward ;  batters,  shoe-dealers,  cheap  Ihmitare  makers,  copper 
manufacturers,  and  a  host  of  others.  The  interesta  of  the 
&rmer  and  laborer,  so  these  claimed,  were  completely  in- 
terwoven with  their  own ;  and  those  of  commerce,  too,  for 
whose  benefit  protection  in  the  shape  of  a  discriminating 
tonnage  had  so  constantly  been  laid. 
'  As  between  these  long-clashing  principles,  that  of  iVoe 
trade  may  be  pronounced  the  ideal  one.  It  accords  with 
nature;  it  respects  the  rights  of  man  as  a  free  dweller  upon 
God's  earth;  it  fulfils  that  primary  condition  of  trade  that 
commodity  shall  be  exchanged  at  choice  for  commodity, 
without  hindrance  or  a  subsidy  to  any  man.  But  the 
world's  trade  is  regulated,  not  by  theory,  but  by  existing 
fiwto;  and  there  ia  no  such  thing  as  tne  trade  with  other 
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nations  unless  other  nations  concede  it.  For  the  United 
States  protection  or  favor  to  American  industries  meant 
at  this  time  a  final  release  from  the  bondage  of  the  British 
colonial  policy.  Close  protection,  we  have  shown,  had  been 
the  chosen — ^perhaps  the  compelled — policy  of  European 
countries  ever  since  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  and  the  lull 
of  that  devastating  tempest  of  which  our  own  war  of  1812 
was  a  sort  of  side-wind.  From  this  jealous  self-regard  of 
nations  the  only  relief,  and  that  a  most  imperfect  one,  lay 
in  special  stipulations  under  treaty,  which  granted  favor 
for  favor.  The  loss  of  the  carrying  trade,  which  neutrals 
drain  from  the  belligerents,  had  driven  New  England 
enterprise  into  manufactures  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
American  interests  were  manifold,  now  working  in  to- 
gether, now  in  one  another's  way ;  there  were  ail  sorts  of 
products,  animal  and  vegetable,  staples  like  cotton  and  to- 
bacco, raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods,  the  fisheries, 
the  mines.  How  sim.plo  and  consistent  in  comparison 
might  be  the  tariif  policy  of  Oreat  Britain,  whose  constant 
aim  was  to  increase  her  commerce  and  sell  her  manufac- 
tured goods  all  over  the  globe,  bringing  home  the  essential 
food  and  raw  materials  which  her  own  population  could 
not  possibly  supply  for  themselves,  and  for  all  such  sup- 
plies developing,  as  the  secondary  end,  the  markets  of  her 
own  colonies.  It  was  to  fUrther  that  plain  and  sagacious 
policy,  not  to  abandon  it,  that  her  statesmen  changed  the 
system  fVom  protection  to  free  trade.  In  1825  Huskisson 
brought  forward  the  first  meagre  reforms  in  taxation, 
which  amounted  simply  to  reducing  the  duties  on  raw 
wool,  dyestuffs,  and  other  needful  materials  of  industry. 
American  breadstuffs  and  food-products  continued  in  1831 
and  for  many  years  after  to  be  shut  out  from  British 
ports;  and  only  a  famine  and  the  failure  of  the  Irish 
potato  crop  induced  Peel's  ministry  in  1846  to  carry  the 
final  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  British  free  trade,  in  short, 
was  the  outgrowth,  not  of  benevolence  to  the  race,  but  of 
a  shrewd  and  calculating  economy.  Every  advance  of 
American  industry  in  these  days  towards  supplying  the 
British  colonial  market  was  closely  watched  and  thwarted. 
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After  Congress  bad  Avmed  the  modomto  protection  act  of 
1^24,  English  mill-owners  sent  their  cloths  into  American 
ports  in  an  nnflniebed  state  id  order  to  get  them  below 
the  miaimum,  and  then  bad  them  finished  here.  Thej 
flirther  checkmated  our  infant  entorprise  hj  invoicing 
cloths  to  their  American  agents  below  the  market  price.* 
Our  tariff  of  1828  followed,  and  Drom  the  moment  of  the 
agitation  which  produced  that  act  American  Presidents 
wore  weighed  for  man;'  j-ears  at  the  court  of  London  ac- 
cording as  their  influence  could  slide  the  scale  up  or  down. 
English  merchants  and  manufacturers  Btrugglod  to  hold 
this  market,  which  for  upwards  of  a  century  had  been 
their  owD  and  their  most  profitable  one;  but  to  sell  their 
goods  abroad  as  much  as  possibte,  and  to  buy  only  what 
could  not  be  produced  at  homo,  was  still  their  object. 
From  1821  to  1831,  according  to  Treasury  statements, 
American  exports  to  Great  Briuin  fell  short  of  the  amount 
of  imports  by  more  than  $46,000,000,  a  deficit  which  we 
had  to  neutralize  by  profitable  commerce  elsewhero.f 

How  complex  our  own  situation,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
shown  by  the  scramble  of  incongruous  interests   „,|,_^ 
which  produced  the  medley  legislatiou  of  1828, — 
that  "tariff  of  ahominatioaa,."  as  its  enemies  styled  it. 
tTew,£pgland  wanted  high  duties  on  woollen  and  cotton 
fkbrica,  and  low  daties  on  raw  wool,  iron,  hemp,  and  mo- 
lasses;   PennsylvaDJa,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky  wanted   high 
duties  on  wool,  iron,  hemp,  and  molasses,  and  low  duties 
on  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics ;  the  South,  with  staples 
sure  of  a  market  somewher«,  wanted  low  taxes  on  ereiy.  | 
tbing-t     And  yet  tho  constant  and  incneaaing  prosperity  | 
of  ^e  Union  since  1828  all  parties  and  all  sections  ad- 
mitted, save  malcontents  of  Sooth  Carolina,  whose  real 
cause  of  depremioD  was  the  slave  system.    Prom 
gloom  and  daiknees  the  country  had  advanced 
since  1824  to  the  open  sunlighL    The  chief  articles  of  c<hi. 
nimption  affected  by  the  t^iff  of  1824  were  now  cheapu 

Jaekaoa,  wUA  sdmlU  tUc 
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and  better  than  they  had  been  for  years  prior  to  that  act 
Iron,  salt,  brown  sugar,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  could  be 
purchased  on  better  terms.  Cotton  cloth,  which  sold  in 
1817  at  29  centa,  and  in  1819  at  21  cents,  by  the  yaid, 
might  now  be  bought  for  9  or  11  oents;  brown  gagar,  wbloh 
averaged  14  cents  a  pound  from  1792  to  1820,  had  ruled  at 
8  cents  for  these  last  ten  years;  window-glass  had  come 
down  in  price  about  two-thirds;  flour,  one-half;  beef,  pork, 
tobacco,  moat  of  the  necesBariea,  if  not  the  luxuries  of  life, 
in  like  proportion.  New  machinery,  improved  modes  of 
conveyance,  recuperation  from  war,  and  the  gradual  re- 
turn of  trade  to  speoie  standards  might  partly  account  for 
price  variations,  but  the  main  fact  remained  indisputable 
that  our  people  had  advanced  in  prosperity  instead  of  rft- 
ceding.  Competition  was  ative,  and  America  could  now 
compete  with  the  mother-country  where  once  her  in&nt 
energies  wore  repressed.  To  take  bar-iron,  for  instance, 
the  annual  product  since  1828  had  been  in  a  ratio  of 
Dearly  25  per  cent.,  while  its  wholesale  price  had  dimin- 
ished. Our  coarse  cotton  goods,  no  longer  confined  to  the 
home,  had  gained  a  sure  footing  in  the  South  American 
and  foreign  markets  against  those  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
what  with  superior  water-power,  the  vicinity  of  raw  ma- 
terials, and  female  labor,-our  mills  already  turned  oat  half 
the  quantity  of  cotton  cloth  which  British  mills  produced 
in  1816.  In  flannels  and  calicoes  we  nearly  occupied  the 
home  market  Woollen  manufactures  had  developed,  and 
would  have  developed  still  better  but  for  the  high  duty 
etill  imposed  upon  the  raw  material  for  the  farmer's  ben- 
efit. Prosperity  at  home  widened  the  market  for  the  prod- 
uce of  the  farmer  and  planter,  and  added  to  their  wealth. 
We  had  a  wide  market  for  the  home  interchange  of  prod- 
nets  of  all  kinds  which  Great  Britain  had  not  But  if, 
abandoning  all  these  advantages,  this  nation,  capable  from 
the  energy  and  intelligence  of  its  people  and  the  extent  and 
diversity  of  their  pursuits  and  productions,  were  now  to 
throw  open  its  ports  to  the  free  admission  of  foreign  produo- 
tions,  what  foreign  ports  should  we  find  open  in  return  to 
the  free  ftdmlswon  ^  our  own  goods  and  surplus  prodaee? 


ola.t'8  ahebicak  ststeu. 


Sncb  were  the  foots  and  ar^ments,  and  strong  ones, 
addnoed  at  this  date,  in  and  out  of  Congreae,  bj  the 
(Hends  of  the  "  American  system,"  so  called, — a  swelling  I 
phrase  which  denoted  more  properly  such  economio  Bys- 
tem  for  this  Union  as  the  times  demanded.  The  great  I 
spokesman  of  thin  policy  in  the  Senate  debates  of 
1832  was  Clay,  and  never  was  his  surpassing  ora-  j„^j^ 
tory  heard  to  better  advantage.  When  he  rose 
to  apeak  every  seat  in  the  Senate-chamber  was  occupied 
within  and  without  the  bar,  and  the  crowd  of  breathless 
auditors  overflowed  in  the  lobbies  and  gallory.  The  long- 
lost  magic  of  his  presence,  now  restored  to  the  hive  of 
national  discussion,  lent  an  insensible  charm  to  his  speech, 
which  by  turns  was  pathetic  and  passionate.  He  alluded 
to  his  old  age ;  but  all  felt  him  to  be  in  continuous  prime. 
The  administration  he  lashed  with  a  freedom  unusual  for 
a  rival  candidate,  yet  it  gained  him  applause.  "I 
scorn  its  wrath,"  he  said,  "and  I  defy  its  power." 
But  through  the  storm  and  sunshine  of  such  utterances 
the  argument  flowed  clear  and  cogent.  His  eloquence  ex- 
panded a  dull  theme  into  colossal  relief,  and  made  plain 
figures  glow  like  inner  embers.  Clay  was  well  supported 
in  debate  by  both  senators  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylva- 
Dia,  ITew  Jersey,  Bhode  Island,  and  Maine,  Ewing,  of  Ohio, 
Clayton,  of  Delaware,  and  others.  Friends  of  the  admin- 
iatration,  like  Benton  and  Samuel  Smith,  pressed  the  issue 
scarcely  beyond  the  point  of  defending  the  President 
against  personal  assaults,  and  urging  good  feeling  and  a 
foir  reduction  of  the  revenue,  as  his  message  had  done. 
Keither  Clay's  party  nor  Clay  himself  denied  that  the 
tariff  should  now  be  modified  in  the  direction  of  economy ; 
a  surplus  taxation  for  the  sake  of  protecting  they  never 
asked  for;  but  their  position  was  to  make  tbe  needful  re- 
duotion  subservient  to  American  industry  as  far  as  possible, 
ao  as  to  preserve  the  principle  nf  protection  unimpaired.* 
The  real  contention   over  this  question  was  with  that 

•  Okr  Pitr.  OoR.,  OcL  1881  j  1  Bwtoa. 
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other  faction,  equally  opposed  to  Jackson  and  equally 
earnest,  the  nullifiers  of  South  Carolina.  Senators  from 
Virginia  and  other  neighboring  States  aided  the  plea  of 
free  trade,  or  rather  of  low-tariff  principles,  but  the  burden 
of  debate  was  borne  by  Hayne,  who  in  this  last  of  his 
national  encounters  in  debate  proved  as  little  of  a  match 
for  Clay  as  he  had  been  for  Webster  two  years  before. 
South  Carolina's  main  fault  at  this  time  was  her  haughty 
and  insolent  bearing  towards  the  rest  of  the  Union,  her 
spleen  being  chiefly  vented  upon  the  rapacity  of  New 
England  and  the  'dollar-loving  Yankee,"  though  broad- 
brimmed  Pennsylvania  was  always  in  truth  the  steadiest 
and  the  most  ravenous  protectionist  of  all  these  sister 
States.  The  Palmetto  legislature  had  cocked  the  hat  for 
defiance,  announcing  measures  thus  early  to  counteract 
the  nation,  but  making  a  virtue  of  suspending  their  threat 
long  enough  for  Congress  to  retrace  its  steps.  Even  the 
constitutional  party  in  South  Carolina,  which  rebuked 
such  vehemence,  sent  on  a  prayer  for  relief  from  the  pres- 
ent tariff;  and  the  open  menaces  of  his  constituents  at 
home  Hayne  himself  could  scarcely  keep  from  repeating 
on  the  floor,  hard  though  he  strove  to  prosei*ve  the  de- 
corum of  debate  and  carry  his  point  by  discretion. 

Nor,  to  be  patient  with  these  rebellious  mutterings,  did 
the  Southern  free  traders  of  1832  rent  the  argument  of 
their  cause  on  clear  and  impregnable  grounds.  Instead 
of  demonstration  by  cold  figures  and  facts,  they  tried  to 
strangle  practical  legislation  on  a  practical  subject  by  the 
hollow  assumption  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  choose 
its  own  revenue  policy ;  that  protection  itself  was  uncon- 
stitutional. To  this  tune  they  wound  the  horn.  What 
meant,  then,  the  tariff  preamble  of  1789  and  forty  years 
of  national  experience  which  demonstrated  the  need  of 
adapting  our  tariff  system  to  existing  conditions?  The 
ablest  statesmen  who  flattered  this  specious  belief  had 
hardly  the  brass  to  avow  it  as  their  own,  and,  if  they  did 
so,  their  record  convicted  them.  Clay  called  attention  in 
the  course  of  debate  to  the  equivocal  expression  of  free- 
trade  addresses  on  this  point,  one  of  which  seemed  to  have 
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been  drawn  by  the  Yice-President.    Calhoun  hero  inter- 
posing, said,  with  his  usual  grave  and  stoical  air,  that  if 
the  chair  be  alluded  to,  his  opinion  is  that  a  protective 
tariff  is  unconstitutional.    "  When,  in  1816,  we  worked  to- 
gether in  Congress  side  by  side,"  responded  Clay,  with 
equal  gravity,  "I  did  not  understand  the  gentleman  to 
contend  that  such  a  policy  was  unconstitutional."    *'The 
constitutional  question,"  rejoined  the  Yice-President,  "  was  [ 
not  then  debated,  but  I  have  never  expressed  an  opinion  . 
contrary  to  the  present."    "No,  sir,"  was  Clay's  instant  [ 
response ;  "  it  was  not  debated  at  that  time,  for  it  was  not  t 
then  considered  debatable."  * 

Another  ingenious  theory  of  the  free  traders  to  serve  ji  V  ^ 
this  turn  was  that  the  import  duty  was  equivalent  to  an  **lvUw|^^<- 
ezport  duty,  and  fell  upon  the  staple  producer.  There 
might,  to  be  sure,  be  inconvenience  in  exchanging  abroad 
our  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  the  only  sure  American  ex- 
ports, for  manufactured  goods  which  must  pay  an  impost 
duty.  But  di4  that  burden  fall  upon  the  staple  producer 
or  exporter  especially  ?  Was  it  not  borne  rather  by  the 
home  consumer,  wherever  he  might  be,  by  the  common 
people  of  America,  and,  most  of  all,  by  economizers  of  the 
North  and  West,  who  made  no  complaint  so  long  as  the 
home  market  might  be  enlarged  in  consequence  for  their 
own  productions?  Of  the  staple-raisers  who  made  up  this 
coterie  of  ultra  free  traders,  a  class  of  men  whose  re- 
sources flowed  in  and  out  like  the  running  brook,  few 
spent  half  their  incomes  in  the  necessary  support  of  their 
households. 

The  truth  is,  that  of  the  Southern  grievance  now  dwelt 
upon,  much  was  imaginary  and  much  due  to  causes  under- 
lying the  tariff.  The  general  prosperity  of  the  Union  in 
1832  was  unmistakable ;  the  admissions  of  the  most  ultra 
staple-raisers  through  the  next  flve  years  showed  that 
they  shared  in  it;  and  had  not  Calhoun's  Presidential  am- 
bition been  trodden  under  heel  so  rudely  by  the  hero  he 
waited  on,  South  Carolina  would  not  have  lifted  the  nulli- 

•  42  NOet't  Reg.,  6 ;  Cong.  DebatM. 
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fying  banner  on  the  tariff  question,  but  taken  her  chances 
of  legislation.  Of  all  the  States,  this  one  anchored  fast  to 
the  rule  of  a  native  aristocracy,  and  8hut  the  door  upon 
mankind.  The  disdainful  Carolinian  mused  till  the  fire 
burned ;  in  bitter  jealousy  he  contrasted  the  advance  of 
northern  enterprise  with  southern  stagnation,  the  north- 
ward flight  of  these  white  birds  of  commerce  which  once 
had  flocked  to  Charleston's  rotting  piers,  and,  separating 
cause  and  consequence,  he  thought  that  Union  was  the 

iTuin  of  his  State,  and  cursed  the  unequal  tariff. 

*^  If  protection  was  robbery  to  the  cotton  planter,  what 
was  the  bondsman's  labor  on  his  crop  which  he  counted  as 
part  of  his  own  legitimate  profit?  If  an  indirect  tribute, 
in  common  with  his  fellow- citizens,  seemed  an  exaction 
when  coarse  fabrics  and  implements  were  to  be  bought, 
did  not  the  constitution  directly  exempt  him  from  ail  ex- 
port tribute  upon  his  produce,  an  exemption  made  for  the 
express  advantage  of  southern  staple-raisers  ?  If  the  act 
of  1828  was  a  '^tariff  of  abominations,"  had  not  these  free 
traders  worked  into  it  as  many  objectionable  features  as 
possible,  purposely  intending  to  make  it  as  odious  as  pos- 
sible? And  even  to  admit  that  a  protective  policy  worked 
injuriously  to  their  interests,  what  should  be  the  course 
of  a  small  minority,  when  opposed  to  the  prevalent  wishes, 
but  to  gain  whatever  concessions  they  might,  submit  with 
patience,  and  trust  to  the  ftiture?  Democrats  like  Dallas 
and  Benton  gave  the  right  reason  why  South  Carolina  had 
not  kept  pace  with  the  century:  it  was  because  of  the 
character  of  southern  labor  in  itself  and  its  influence  upon 
others.* 

The  argument  for  firee  trade  is  stronger  in  our  day  than 
it  was  in  1832,  and  it  gathers  strength  as  nations  approach 
i  the  point  of  reciprocal  benefit  in  their  commercial  dealings. 
But  to  take  South  Carolina's  attitude  at  this  time  on  the 
tariff,  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  the  free-trade  leaders 
aggravated  the  existing  ills  for  political  effect,  and  because 

*  See  DiDaa't  ezpUnatloii  in  debato,  delicfttelj  tUied  and  leoonded, 
ia  1  B«itoQ*t  View.  271. 
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they  were  eager  to  try  the  effect  of  their  new  nostrum. 
We  believe,  too,  that  in  view  of  the  general  industrial 
condition  in  1832  throughout  the  Union,  and  the  current 
opinion  of  economists,  it  was  monstrous  for  South  Carolina 
to  demand  free  trade  under  the  threat  of  nullification. 
There  was  not  even  a  new  grievance,  nor  the  reflisal  to 
lessen  a  former  one :  it  was  rebellion  upon  a  logical  propo- 
sition. Clay's  own  resolution,  on  which  the  issue  was  taken, 
conceded  that  the  revenue  must  now  be  reduced,  and  the 
burdens  of  taxation  adjusted  more  equally  than  before, 
but  proposed  that  the  main  principle  of  protection  be  left 
unimpaired.  The  nullifiers,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded 
that  protection  should  be  disowned  and  free  trade  an- 
nounced instead;  and  it  was  the  wound  on  the  hip  of 
their  theory  which  smarted.  Their  honor  was  affronted. 
The  details  of  enactment  were  arranged  in  the  House,  not 
the  Senate,  and  under  the  lead  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
who  was  placed  by  a  Democratic  speaker,  with  his  reluctant 
consent,  at  the  head  of  the  committee  on  manufactures 
because  his  views  on  the  tariff  were  moderate.*  The  re- 
port of  his  committee  was  delayed  long  enough  for  the 
Senate  debates  to  elicit  the  sense  of  the  country.  Earlier 
in  the  session,  however,  McDuffie  took  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  behalf  of  the  cotton  planters  with  an 
ultra  free-trade  bill  which  proposed  scaling  down  *  """^ 
the  present  duties  to  a  25  and  even  12}  per  cent,  basis. 
His  line  of  argument  was  like  that  proposed  by  Hayno 
and  others  from  his  State.  ''I  do  confidently  believe," 
was  his  emphatic  warning,  '*  that  if  South  Carolina  fails  in 
the  struggle  she  is  now  waging,  the  brief  days  of  Ameri- 
can liberty  will  be  numbered."  Secretary  McLane  of  the 
Treasurj'  also  submitted  to  the  House,  upon  re- 
quest,  the  draft  of  a  bill  for  a  somewhat  sweeping 
reduction,  with  a  report  which  gave  his  own  views  on  the 
tariff.t 

*  See  J.  Q.  Adams's  Diaiy,  446,  4S2,  600.  Adams's  prepossessions 
regazding  the  tariff  favored  rather  the  views  of  the  President  than  of 
Clay. 

t  42  Niles,  188,  202;  House  Doos. 
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All  sides  of  the  vexed  question  having  been  considered, 
Adams  reported  a  now  tariff  bill  from  his  committee  on 
the  23d  of  May.    MoDuffie  had  already  drawn  a 
discussion  of  his  own  proposal ;  but  on  the  first  of 
June  a  test  vote  showed  the  free  traders  outnumbered  in 
the  House  by  nearly  two  to  one.    The  Adams  bill 
being  next  taken  up,  the  controversy  was  renewed 
and  ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  political  economy.   Ultra 
southerners  belittled  the  really  conciliating  features  of  this 
bill  because  it  left  the  principle  of  protection  unaltered ; 
and  many  argued  as  though  it  would  lay  taxes  which  it 
actually  took  off.    After  a  long  and  earnest  discussion,  the 
bill  passed  the  House  with  few  amendments  by 
132  to  65.    The  Senate  concurred  late  in  the  ses- 
sion, 32  to  16;  and  with  this  impressive  sanction  by  a  vote 
of  two  to  one  in  both  branches  the  tariff  bill  went 
to  the  President.*    It  reduced  the  revenue  by  an 
estimated  amount  of  $8,000,000,  but  in  doing  so  encouraged 
the  better  fabrics  of  wool  and  cotton  in  which  Now  Eng- 
land had  begun  to  compete  with  Great  Britain.    It  took 
off  or  cut  down  various  duties  on  southern  plantation 
supplies ;  but  cotton  goods  remained  as  before,  while  the 
duty  on  woollens  was  raised  to  50  per  cent.,  woollen  yarn 
being  taxed  for  the  first  time.    T^ev^mifl  r^^nction  was 
placed  as  far  as  possible  upon  articles  not  jnoduced  at 
home ;  and.  while  no  positive  language^  declared  the  pro- 
-teotive  system  constitutional  or  expedient,  the  scope  of 
the  aet  might  be  taken  as  a  direct  but  not  offensive  main- 
tenance of  that  principlcf 

While  the  Bank  and  tariff  made  the  two  chief  issues  of 
1^^^^  this^TOng^trntwn  "SSSSTonT^h'ere  was  some  lesser  political 
sklrmfshing  in  pubtfc-Tahd  distribution  and  internal  im- 
provements. Of  these  topics,  the  former  alone  deserves 
oar  present  scrutiny.  The  West,  eager  above  all  things 
for  a  generous  and  even  prodigal  allotment  of  the  national 

domain,  had  no  decided  convictions  upon  the  tariff  question. 

—^^-^^■^—^■^^^^^^^—^^—^—^ —  — 

•  See  Cong.  Debates ;  42  Nileg't  Begiiter. 
t  See  Act,  July  14,  1882. 
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Hence  a  tendonoy  undor  Jackson's  rule  to  a  sort  of  pro- 
•  fligate  bidding  for  western  aupport  by  public-land  favors. 
To  form  a  coalition  on  such  a  basis  and  detach  the  West 
from  New  England  was  a  governing  impulse  to  that  movd- 
moDt  of  1829-30  which  produced  the  famous  passage  be- 
tween Hftjne  and  Webster;*  and  scarcely  bad  this  twenty- 
second  Congress  warmed  to  its  work  wbon  the  southern 
free-lrsd«  interest  appeared  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  public 
lands  wholly  to  the  Slates  in  which  they  were  situated  for 
the  sake  of  drawing  over  western  votes.  "A  more  stu- 
pendous and  more  flagitious  project,"  writes  Clay,  "  was 
Dflrer  conceived  ;"-|-  and  Adams's  comments  by  way  of  retro- 
spect are  equally  severe.}  The  bead  and  fh>nt,  indeed  the 
inventor  of  the  land  project  so  dear  to  the  West  was  Ben- 
ton, of  Uissouri,  our  first  border  statesman  fh>m  beyond  | 
the  MissiBBipjii,  and  the  project  Itseirembraced  besides  this  I 
giit  to  tBe  new  States  something  far  more  tenable, — ^gen- 
erosity to  the  individual  settler  upon  the  public  soil.  How 
the  new  policy  fared,  and  the  coalition  of  western  and 
southern  interests,  we  shall  see  later ;  but  as  Benton  stood 
up  for  Jackson  against  all  foes  within  or  without  the  fold, 
there  could  be  no  western  alliance  undor  Calhoun's  aus- 
pices. But  the  Senate  played  out  a  little  game  for  political 
effect.  Bibb,  of  Kentucky,  an  administration  Senator,  of- 
fered a  resolution  touohing  the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards 
the  public  lands.  One  object  Beems  to  have  been  to  embar- 
rass the  canvass  of  his  colleague,  fbr  the  Senate,  contrary 
to  precedent,  referred  this  resolution  to  Clay's  committee 
on  manufactures.  Clay  did  not  shrink  from  placing  bis 
views  on  record.  He  reported  adversely  to  Bibb's 
resolution  upon  both  points  of  expediency  em-  ^^ 
braced  in  the  reference:  (1)  as  to  reducing  the 
price  of  land  to  settlers ;  (2)  as  to  transferring  government 
territory  to  the  several  States  within  which  it  lay.  Ifot 
to  be  outdone,  however,  in  catering  for  popularity,  he  re- 

•  VoL  IH,  p.  4S8. 

t  01*7,  Prif.  CoiT.,  Hu«h,  18S2. 
t  J.  4  Admnu-B  Diuy,  247. 
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ported  a  bill  of  his  own,  which  proposed  a  general  distri- 
bution of  the  public-land  revenue ;  an  extra  ten  per  cent, 
of  this  to  go  for  internal  improvements  within  the  limits 
of  the  respective  States  where  the  land  lay,  and  the  resi- 
due to  be  divided  pro  rata  as  a  gift  among  all  the  Slates  of 
the  Union  in  proportion  to  their  representation  in  Congress. 
This  measure,  known  henceforth  as  Clay's  bill,  passed  the 
Senate  after  much  debate  by  a  vote  of  26  to  18,  and  there 
the  subject  rested  until  the  elections  were  over.*  One 
party  inclined  to  abandon  land  revenue  practically  to  the 
new  States  and  settlers,  the  other  to  distribute  it  among  all 
the  States. 

Within  two  weeks  of  the  session's  adjournment  Presi- 
dent Jackson  held  in  his  hands  the  two  momentous  bills 
of  the  session:  ^t  in  order,  that  which  proposed  re- 
chartering  the  United  States  Bank ;  seqgnd,  that  for  the 
new  tariff.  To  force  his  hand,  as  it  were,  and  prevent  him 
from  killing  the  former  bill  by  retaining  it  silently,  as 
though  for  want  of  time,  the  Senate  resorted  to  a  clever 
expedient.  They  declined  acting  on  the  joint  resolution 
for  adjournment  until  the  bill  had  gone  to  the  President, 
and  then  inserted  the  16th  of  July  as  the  date,  so  as  to 
give  him  the  ton  full  days,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  which 
the  constitution  prescribed,  and  thus  compel  him  either 
to  return  the  bill  to  Congress  or  permit  it  to  become  a 
law,  regardless  of  his  own  wishes.  This  final  device,  and 
the  whole  strenuous  canvass  under  Clay  and  Biddle  which 
had  led  up  to  it,  put  Jackson  upon  his  pride.  It  really 
looked,  when  the  session  opened,  as  if  be  felt  disposed  to 
curb  his  antipathy;  but  on  the  10th  of  July,  the 

"'  very  next  day  after  the  Senate  had  fixed  the  date 
of  adjournment,  he  sent  to  that  body  his  veto  of  the  re- 
charter,  and  from  that  time  he  fought  the  National  Bank 
as  St.  George  fought  the  dragon. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  stake  on  which  this  long  game  de- 
pended ;  but  Jackson  knew  that  men  applaud  courage,  and 

*  Cong.  Debates ;  1  Statesman*!  Manual. 
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he  staked  his  personal  popularity  against  that  of  the  cor- 
poration. For  all  this  he  was  too  sagacious  a  politician  to 
harass  at  all  points  that  State  which  all  were  wooing.  The 
tariff  he  might  not  wholly  commend.  He  preferred  com- 
promising, most  likely,  upon  a  lower  range  of  duties.  But 
he  had  avoided  the  strife  of  theories  on  this  subject,  as 
every  administrator  should,  and  rested  mainly  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  material  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  of  re- 
ducing it  prospectively,  so  as  not  to  injure  any  existing 
interest.  Treating  the  present  measure  as  one  for 
practical  reduction,  he  gave  it  his  prompt  approval.  °  ' 
Congress,  to  be  sure,  might  have  passed  the  bill  over  his 
veto,  had  he  returned  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could 
have  defeated  it  at  this  late  stage  by  simply  retaining  it 
in  silence,  without  returning  it  at  all. 

Well  has  it  been  observed  of  Jackson  on  this  occasion 
that  his  bank  animosity  superseded  every  other  animosity 
for  the  time  being;  and  his  independence  was  the  more 
remarkable  in  that  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  wavered.  ( 
One  of  them  was  a  friend  of  the  Bank,  and  of  all  of  his 
confidential  advisers  only  Benton,  Taney,  Blair,  and  Kendall 
sustained  him  at  all  lengths.*  The  veto  message,  which 
stated  the  President's  reasons  for  refusing  his  signature  to 
the  bill  for  recharter,  made  various  specific  objec- 
tions,  besides  the  hackneyed  one  that  a  national 
bank  was  unconstitutional.  The  monopoly,  ho  thought, 
was  sold  toojj^ap  at  $3,000,000,  the  bonus  here  provided. 
Why  should  one  set  of  men  have  it,  when  the  franchise 
might  have  been  put  up  to  everybody  at  public  auction  ? 
And  as  for  the  existing  bank,  forq^ers  held  too  much 
of  its  stock,  nor  had  suspicions  of  mismanagement  been 
laid  at  rest  by  the  hasty  scrutiny  which  the  House  had 
ordered.  The  bearing  of  these  comments  was  to  set  the 
poor  against  the  rich,  and  to  hold  up  the  Biddle  ring  to 
odium. 

Upon  this  message,  which  was  able  and  spirited,  and 
not  over-BOrupulous,  the  foes  of  the  administration  in  the 

*  8  Paiton't  JftokioiL 
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Senate  made  a  last  desperate  assault.  Clay,  Web- 
Bter,  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  and  Ewing  made  every 
eflfbrt,  not  to  carry  the  bill  over  the  veto,  for  this  could  not 
be  at  present,  but  to  bring  reproach  upon  the  President, 
and  make  up  a  clear  issue  for  an  appeal  to  the  people. 
Distress,  financial  ruin  was  upon  ub,  should  the  Bank  be 
forced  to  wind  up  when  its  present  charter  expired,  calling 
in  all  its  debts,  and  withdrawing  its  capital,  much  of  which 
was  owned  by  government  or  abroad,  from  the  money  cen- 
tres ;  and  the  defeat  of  Andrew  Jackson  at  the  polls  was 
invoked  as  the  only  means  left  the  country  for  averting  a 
great  calamity.  Benton  upheld  the  veto,  and  so  did  White, 
of  Tennessee.  There  were  sharp  personalities  in  this  de- 
bate. Clay  assailed  Benton  vehemently  as  the  bitter  foe 
of  Jackson  in  foimer  times,  and  alluding  to  a  duel  they  had 
once  fought,  whose  marks  Benton  still  carried  on  his  per- 
son, taunted  him  with  having  said,  in  1825,  that  if  Jackson 
were  elected  President  our  legislators  would  have  to  guard 
themselves  with  pistols  and  dirks.  Benton  pinned  the  charge 
as  ^^  an  atrocious  calumny,*'  and  an  angry  scene  followed.* 
This  heated  discussion  of  the  veto  message  lasted 
until  July  13,  when  the  Senate  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  passing  the  bill  over  the  President's  objections,  and 
it  was  lost,  two-thirds  not  voting  in  its  favor.f 
An  unguarded  expression  which  the  President  used  in  this 
veto  message  was  used  against  him  with  all  the  ef- 
fect possible.  Alluding  to  what  so  many  had  said, 
that  precedent  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  ought 
by  this  time  to  have  settled  the  point  that  a  national  bank 
was  constitutional,  to  this  conclusion  he  said  he  could  not 
consent.  '*  If  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,"  he  added, 
^  covered  the  whole  ground  of  this  act,  it  ought  not  to 
contest  the  co-ordinate  authorities  of  this  government. 

*  42  Kiles,  878-880.  It  was  a  singular  circumstanoe,  that,  while 
Benton  was  here  battling  for  the  President,  Jackson  submitted  to  a 
surgical  operation,  and  had  Benton's  bullet  extracted  from  his  left 
arm.    8  Paiton's  Jackson,  415. 

t  Debates  of  Oongress :  1  Statesman's  Manual.  The  yeas  were  32, 
and  the  nays  19. 
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The  Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the  court  must  each  for 
itself  be  guided  by  its  own  opinion  of  the  constitution. 
Each  public  officer  who  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  con- 
stitution swears  that  he  will  support  it  as  he  un- 
derstands it,  and  not  as  it  is  underatood  by  others." 
UJ  was  the  natural  reply,  every  one  in  authority  is  to  con- 
strue the  law  privately  for  himself,  and  to  enforce  it  ac- 
cordingly, what  sanction  of  their  rights  have  the  American 
people  to  depend  upon  better  than  the  arbitrary  will  of  a 
despot? 

Congress  adjourned  in  an  angry  mood  on  the  16th  of 
July,  and  the  passions  excited  by  the  bank  veto 
and  the  protest  of  eloquent  Senators  against  it    ^^' 
were  soon  diffused  through   the  country.     The 
ranks  were  forming  already  for  the  campaign  which  should 
decide  the  Presidential  issue.    Nor  was  that  issue  made 
up  of  many  elements  as  between  the  adherents  of  Clay 
and  Jackson.    Tariff  was  not  in  controveray  except  for  a 
hint  of  protection  as  the  true  theory,  for  here  Clay's  laurels 
were  shared  by  the  President,  who  had  signed  the  bill  sent 
him,  and  now  held  the  stronger  position  of  the  two,  be- 
cause of  his  reserve  on  that  question.     Neither  on  the 
public  lands  nor  internal  improvements  could  the  line  be 
drawn.    But,  almost  instinctively,  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  T 
the  simple,  rallied  around  the  old  warrior,  while  the  rich,    I 
the  cultured,  the  respectable,  looked  to  Clay  for  their 
leader.    These  opposite  affinities  were  all  the  stroi^ger,  be-    "^ 
cause,  after  all,  the  only  bold  and  striking  point  of  dispute 
was  whether  or  not  the  United  States  Bank  and  its  present 
managers  should  gain  a  new  lease  of  power.     Monopoly, 
no  matter  how  beneficent  or  how  needful  to  public  opera- 
tions, is  a  heavy  load  for  a  party  to  carry  through  a  pop- 
ular canvass.    But  the  gallant  Clay  bore  the  Bank  on  his 
shoulders,  like  another  Atlas,  and  Biddle  flattered  him  to 
his  fhU  bent.^    In  his  innate  dread  of  a  private  money 

•  day,  Priv.  Oorr.,  841.   Biddle's  letter,  Aug.  1, 1882,  sajb  of  the  veto 
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power,  in  league  with  the  government,  whose  influence 
tends  ineyitahly  to  corruption,  was  the  consummate  sense 
of  Jackson's  position  on  this  question,  for  of  financial 
substitutes  and  of  finance  itself  he  was  densely  igno- 
rant. 

But  the  opposition  party  had  based  their  appeal  to  the 

people  on  other  grounds.    The  military  chieftain  bad  poi- 

soned  the  fountain  of  civil  honor.    He  had  pros- 

tituted  the  appointing  power  to  reward  unfit  or 
profiigate  men  fbr  their  personal  attachment,  bad  tbrust 
out  ofScers  of  known  honesty  and  capacity,  bad  involved 
his  court  circle  in  quarrels  and  scandals.  His  costly 
embassies  abroad,  his  cunning  countenance  to  attacks 
made  upon  the  judiciary  power,  his  refusal  to  execute 
treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  the  unexampled  dissolu- 
tion and  rearrangement  of  his  cabinet  for  personal  rea- 
sons were  counts  in  the  indictment  against  him.  Leav- 
ing this  lawless,  demoralizing  States-rights  administra- 
tion, the  people  should  return  to  a  more  compact  Union, 
to  the  internal-improvement  plans  of  1825,  to  respect 
for  tbe  Supreme  Court  as  the  final  arbiter  of  disputes 
short  of  civil  war,  to  peace,  order,  and  a  competent  gov- 
ernment. 

Such  was  tbe  platform  of  principles  over  which  Clay's 
followers  unfurled  for  the  last  time  tbe  banner  of  "  National 
Republicans.'*  All  tbe  fragments  of  that  once  formidable 
party  bad  by  1831  rallied  under  him  as  the  only  man  who 
could  possibly  lead  it  again  to  victory.  Political  meetings 
in  tbe  spring  of  1831,  and  the  later  gatherings  of  the 
friends  of  American  industry,  bad  ushered  in  tbe  national 
convention   at  Baltimore,  bold  in  December,   1831,  over 

which  that  respected  citizen,  James  Barbour,  of 
Dee.  IS.  Virginia,  presided.     Here  Clay  was  unanimously' 

nominated  for  President,  and  John  Sergeant,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  man  of  unswerving  integrity,  for  Vice- 

'^eiMge  that  he  is  delighted  with  it ;  it  has  <*  all  the  Airy  of  a  chained 
panther,  hiting  the  hart  of  his  cage.''  Clay,  he  prophesied,  would  be 
an  initniment  of  deliverance  fW>in  these  miserable  mien. 
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President*  An  address  was  issued  to  tlio  people  arraij^ 
ing  the  Jaclison  adrninistrotion  sererely.  A3  events  tnmed 
in  the  Congress  which  bad  assembled  a  week  earlier,  it 
was  unfortunate  that  both  these  candidates,  and  some  of 
the  leading  prosseB,  too,  which  supported  the  ticliet,  were 
assailable  in  return  as  recipients  in  some  way  of  the  Bank's 
&Toni. 

While  these  opposition  elements 'had  little  cohesion,  Jack 
son  mled  his  own  followers  with  a  rod  of  iron.  ,g-,_^ 
Many  still  called  this  party  by  the  old  familiar 
nameof  "the  Jackson"  or  "the  Jackson  Bepublican"  party,  '^ 
but  the  word  "  Democratic,"  once  affixed  for  reproach,  and  i>  ^ » , .  '  i ' 
deprecated,  this  section  of  the  old  Jefferson  Republican  fold,     1  ^  %  -. 
into  which  Monroe  had  absorbed  all  parties,  fearlessly  ac-    I  R  ^'  •»  ^ 
oepted  iu  1832,    Jackson,  then,  and  not  Jefferson,  was  the 
first  avoitBdIfiaderdFttie'Alimrican.Uemocracy;  and  the  na- 
tional party  that  now  gatberod  to  conquer  under  Jackson 
by  the  noble  name  of  Democrat,  though  ruled  by  southern 
ideas,  has  never  been  dissolved  nor  faile'd  of  a  standard- 
bearer.     Of  this,  hia  own  party,  Jackson  was  now  by  com- 
mon consent  the  candidate  for  re-election  as  President;  and 
following  the  second-term  movement,  begun  in  his  favor  by 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  in  1830,  as  already  noted,f 
Illinois,  Alabama,  and  most  other  States  in  turn  nominated 
him,  either  by  the  legislature  or  in  popular  convention. 
The  only  need  at  all  for  a  national  gathering  of  his  party 
at  this  time  was  to  nominate  a  Vice-President  as  the  asso- 
ciate of  his  ticket.    This  was  a  matter  of  much  concern, 
and  if  events  had  taken  their  course,  would  have  made  a 
perplexing  rivalry,  even  with  Calhoun  out  of  the  way. 
Sut  a  false  move  of  Jackson's  opponents  in  the  Senate, 
whose  minds  were  dazzled  sometimes  by  too  brilliant  a 
lustre,  made  all  easy.     We  can  little  doubt  that  Van  Buren   ^ 
was  Jackson's  preference;  the  same  politic  reasons,  how- 
ever, whlcB  had  sent  him  abroad  operated  against  bringing 
him  hack  so  soon.    But  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster,  who 
controlled  the  Senate  when  united,  pat  their  heads  toge'ther, 

■  41  NOm  ;  newtpapen  of  the  day.  t^M.  Ul,  p.  4»T. 
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and  agreed  to  put  a  slight  upon  Van  Buren  by  rejecting 
his  nomination  to  the  Bnglish  mission.  Each  of  the  tri- 
umvirate had  his  own  motive,  but  whether  to  spite  the 
President,  take  revenge  upon  a  rival,  or  harass  the  Democ- 
racy, they  seem  to  have  agreed  that  to  mortify  Yan  Bureu 
by  recalling  him  thus  would  send  a  dangerous  competitor 
into  private  life  and  cut  short  bis  lucky  career.  When 
the  committee  on  foreign  i  elations  reported  various 
names  favorably  which  the  President  had  sent  in, 
Yan  Buren's  among  the  rest,  the  Senate  confirmed 
the  other  nominations,  but  laid  that  of  Yan  Buren  on  the 
table.  The  opposition  to  Yan  Buren  rested  mainly  on  three 
grounds :  that  he  had  the  chiefagency  in  breaking  up  the 
late  cabinet;  that  he  was  responsible  for  introducing  the 
New  York  prescriptive  principle  into  national  appoint- 
ments ;  and  that  in  negotiating  while  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  West  India  trade  he  had  taken  the  side  of  Great 
Britain  against  his  own  country.*  Several  of  Calhoun's 
friends  took  part  with  those  of  Clay  and  Webster;  Cal- 
houn himself  presided,  and  did  not  speak ;  but  his  views 
were  well  understood,  and  more  than  once  his  casting  vote 
was  given  against  Yan  Buren  with  great  alacrity .f  After 
a  full  discussion  with  closed  doors,  the  Senate,  by 
*^  the  Yice-President's  casting  vote,  resolved  not  to 
confirm  the  nomination. 

The  injunction  of  secrecy  taken  off,  and  the  speeches 
given  to  the  press,  the  sequel  showed  quickly  that  the 
public  eye  is  keen  to  penetrate  mean  motives,  let  the  wise 
disguise  them  as  they  may.  A  distant  rival,  who  might, 
perhaps,  have  lost  his  grip  on  affairs,  if  left  at  the  post 
assigned  him,  where  no  laurels  grow,  was  recalled  by  ene- 
mies at  the  most  opportune  moment  for  his  friends  to  turn 
the  affh>nt  to  his  advantage.  Jackson  responded  warmly 
to  an  indignant  expression  from  the  New  York  legislature 


•  See  voL  iii,  p.  608. 

t  "  I  heard  Mr.  Calhoun  say  to  one  of  hiB  doubting  friends,  '  It  will 
kiU  him,  sir,  kill  him  dead.  He  will  never  kick,  sir,  never  kick.'  '* 
1  Benton,  219. 
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on  this  subject*  He  dafendod  his  late  Secretary 
with  dignity.  Van  Buren,  so  far  as  be  knew,  bud 
no  share  whatever  Id  producing  the  differences  between 
biniBelf  and  the  Vice-President  and  the  late  dissolution  of 
the  cabinet,  nor  any  agency  in  procunitg  the  removals  from 
ofBoe  which  the  President  bad  seen  fit  to  make ;  hia  efforts 
in  the  cabinet  had  alwajrs  been  to  produce  harmony  among 
his  colleagues,  and  bis  resignation  was  a  sacrifice  of  official 
station  to  the  public  interest.  Aa  to  the  West  India  aego- 
tiation,  Jackson  assumed  the  responsibility  for  all  the  in- 
stmctions  which  had  issued  iVom  tbo  State  department, 
and  of  the  result  gained  thereby  the  administration  cer- 
tainly bad  no  reason  to  feel  ashamed-f 

Van  Buren's  example  had  served,  no  doubt,  for  intro- 
ducing the  New  York  system  of  party  discipline 
into  national  politics,  for  the  old  warrior  chief 
much  admired  the  skill  that  could  handle  political  followers 
BO  as  to  make  them  march  with  the  precision  of  an  army 
corps ;  yet  it  would  appear  that  in  the  cabinet  Van  Buren's 
inSuence  had  really  been  to  curb  instead  of  urging  on,  so 
as  to  keep  the  gi-eat  machine  running  with  a  well-oiled 
deference  to  public  opinion.  It  was  for  this  smooth  and 
dexterous  management  of  affairs,  so  unlike  his  own  head- 
long violence,  that  Jackson,  who  valued  all  opposites  of 
character  that  he  could  attach  to  offbet  bis  failings  and  help 
round  out  his  perfect  triumph,  came  in  these  days  to  esteem 
Van  Buren  so  highly,  and,  indeed,  beyond  his  deserts. 
Van  Buren's  ambition  was  not  fretful,  but  could  serve  and 
wait;  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  master's  intuition  would 
have  detected  it;  and  being  of  all  who  miniatered  to  his 
anccess  the  nearest  to  the  type  of  scholar  and  statesman, 
the  master  folt  a  seal  to  reward  him  most.     Van  Buren 

■  Sm  43  NilM,  kud  newipapen  oT  the  dft;.  Benton  quotes  •  letter 
of  dmllar  lanor  vhlcb  Jackion  wrote  from  the  Hermit^e  afterwMdi, 
hi  IB40.     1  Benton'*  View,  217. 

t  lb.  Sm  bIk)  Tol.  iii,  pp.  802,  SOS )  Benton,  21S.  That  pHMge  in 
Van  Boran'*  initruction*  wbioh  gave  offenM  h  b  (uirendeT  of  our  oatt 
wu  copied  Blmoet  literally  from  «  fonner  deipBtch  of  QBtlatiD'i  ia 
MM  to  BteMKj  Olar- 
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bore  his  painflil  affront  from  the  Senate  with  a  suave  and 
tranquil  temper  which  did  him  honor.  For  the  first  time 
in  histoiy  an  American  who  had  just  presented  his  cre- 
dentials, and  that  at  the  court  where  countenance  was  the 
hardest,  was  forced  to  take  a  mortifying  departure.  He 
left  London  highly  complimented ;  he  landed  in  New  York 
again  like  any  dignified  citizen  whose  mission  is  ended. 
•^      The  people  took  their  own  action  to  correct  this  injustioe. 

^'i   V.    I  Kft  n-M.  ^^®  Baltimore  convention  of  the  Democrats  hav- 

^  Y  ing  met  the  May  following  to  place  a  Vice-President 

«  rv-A  ^  on  the  ticket  with  Jackson,  Yan  Buren,  inthe  fa^C^j^.  nU 
rivalry,  was  nominated  by  more  than  two-tEirds  of  the  con-, 
ven'tfon,  and  this  with  apparently  no  effort  whatever  on  his 
own  part.  Benton's  remark  to  one  of  the  Senators  who 
voted  for  rejection  under  the  painful  sense  of  duty  which 
was  so  epidemic  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  bo  fulfilled :  **  You 
have  broken  a  minister  and  elected  a  Yioe-President."* 

Long,  then,  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  and 
while  the  fate  of  the  Bank  recharter  and  tariff  re- 
,*  yf  ^^  mained  in  suspense,  the  two  national  parties  had 

selected  their  nominees.  The  flag  of  the  Jackson  party 
or  *' Democrats"  bore  the  names  of  Jackson  and  Yan 
Buren ;  that  of  the  "  National  Republicans"  emblazoned 
Clay  and  Sergeant.  The  Democracy  or  Jackson  Bepubli- 
V  •  cans  (for  many  of  this  party  still  adhered  to  the  name^of 
"  Republican,*'  which  Jefferson  made  historical)  gloried  in 
the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  their  chief,  the  near  ex- 
tinction of  the  debt,  the  correction  of  centralizing  tenden- 
cies, and  above  all,  in  Jackson's  personal  popularity.  The 
"  National  Republicans,"  comprising  chiefly  the  Adams  men 
of  1828,  promised  to  turn  back  the  rising  flood  of  misrule, 

*  1  Benton,  216.  At  to  this  Democratic  convention  of  May,  1S82, 
see  42  Niles.  Yan  Buren'i  chief  competitors  were  Philip  P.  Barbour, 
of  Yiiginia,  and  Bichard  M.  Johnsoni  of  Kentucky.  Many  of  the 
par^  disliked  Yan  Buren;  Yirginia  preferred  Barbour;  Penn^yl- 
vanU  had  already  put  up  Wilkins.  But  on  the  strength  of  the 
Presideni't  wishes,  and  the  dishonor  done  to  him  by  the  Senate,  the 
oonvenUon  came  to  Van  Buren 's  support    See  8  Parton^s  Jackson. 
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and  adminleter  affaire  in  a  broad  and  generous  spirit 
worthy  a  nation  of  auch  exalted  dentiny.  But  a  third 
party  noiv  stood  across  the  opposition  path  to  the  dismay  ■'' 

ot  Clay's  lax  following ;  one,  in  fact,  of  those  rare  but  recur^ 
ring  phenomena  in  our  politics,  which,  like  a  oomet  spacing  'f 
the  sky,  betokens  some  mighty  convulsion,  and  then  dis-  ^  —  ■    Jl 
appears  to  falsify  and  be  forgotten.     This  was  the  Anti-  ^^TV  ■  "-*■ 
Mason   party,  already  alluded  to,*  which   by  1832   had 
gathered  boldness  enough  to  throw  its  whole  force  into 
the  national  encounter,  there  to  perish  ignobly.    Its  cradle 
was  in  western  New  York,  and  its  first  object  of  existence 
that  of  bringing  supposed  assassins   to  justice. 
For,  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  move* 
ment,  William  Morgan,  a  poor  bricklayer  at  Batavia,  un- 
dertook, in  1826,  to  publish  a^v^u roe  exposing  the  secrets 
of  the  Uosonio  order,  of  which  he  was  a  member.     He 
took  out  a  copyright  in  bis  name,  and  his  intention  to 
publish  being  spread  abroad,  othcre  of  this  powerAil  order, 
whose  oaths  are  held  sacred,  conspired  against 
him.    They  had  him  arrested  on  some  slight  pre- 
text, and  then  searched  his  house  for  his  manuscript. 
They  robbed  the  clerk's  office  of  papon  with  the  same 
object  in  view,  set  fire  to  the  printing-office  where  the  book 
was  supposed  to  be  in  press,  and  a  second  time  used  potty 
process  to  put  Morgan  in  jail.     As  preconcerted,  ^^ 
the  second  suit  was  discharged  and  the  prisoner 
released.    During  the  evening  the  conspirators  seised  him 
outside  the  court-house  in  the  dark,  throttled  him,  stifled 
his  cries,  and  hurried  him  off  in  a  close  carriage,  after 
which  he  was  never  again  seen  alive.    An  intense  excite- 
ment was  aroused  among  Morgan's  friends  and 
neighbors,  which  spread  far  and  wide.     Commit- 
tees of  vigilance  wore  formed,  and  the  kidnappers  and 
their  victim  were  soon  traced  from  Balavia  to  Fort  Ni- 
agara, near  Lewiston,  whence,  most  likely,  after  a  fruitless 
effort  to  induce  a  lodge  of  Masons  on  the  Canadian  shore 
to  take  him  in  charge,  he  was  taken  out  in  a  boat  and 

■  VoL  01,  p.  tXt. 
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drowned  at  night  in  Niagara  River.*  A  body  was  after- 
ward found  floating  in  the  stream  which  several  identified 
as  Morgan's  body.  This  identification  the  Masons  sneered 
at  as  a  device  of  the  politicians ;  they  always  denied  a  mur- 
der, though  admitting  the  abduction;  but  Morgan  they 
never  produced  nor  accounted  for  him.  Three  or  four  of 
these  abductors  were  convicted,  but  no  one  was  convicted 
of  murder,  and  the  Masons,  as  a  body,  seemed  so  much 
bent  upon  baffling  justice  and  stifiing  all  inquiry  that  the 
heinous  discipline  was  treated  as  their  own.f 

Nothing  like  the  infliction  of  a  specific  wrong  has  the 
effect  of  stirring  up  a  people's  wrath  against  the  abuses  of 
organized  power.  Masonry,  as  an  institution  older  than 
Solomon's  temple,  has  attracted  the  great  and  good  of 
many  centuries,  through  the  strangely-fascinating  spell 
of  mystery,  oaths,  and  a  world-wide  organism ;  and  so 
long  as  that  association  promotes  charity,  religion,  and 
brotherly  attachment,  its  ceremonial  rites  and  inspired 
pretensions  may  be  indulged.  But  if  Masonry  perverts 
secret  affiliation  to  political  ends  its  principle  is  utterly 
opposed  to  the  sense  of  popular  government,  which  moves 
in  the  light  of  day,  appeals  to  the  whole  mass  for  support, 
and  values  power  only  for  public  ends ;  and  whenever  the 
laws  for  social  protection  are  defied,  and  discipline  resorts 
to  secret  abduction  and  assassination,  society  may  well 
hunt  down  the  fanaticism.  Humanity  was  strong  in  the 
American.  The  secret  disappearance  of  one  humble  fellow- 
citizen  ft*om  a  rural  village  kindled  a  passion  strong  enough 
to  threaten  at  this  time  the  eradication  of  all  secret  unions 


•  See  N.  Y.  Sun,  Nov.  28,  1882,  Thurlow  Weed's  deposition. 

t  Richard  Rush  wrote,  July,  1881,  that  not  one  of  the  men  con- 
victed in  New  York  State  of  kidnapping  Morgan  had  been  expelled 
from  the  lodge  to  which  he  belonged.  See  J.  Q.  Adams's  Memoirs, 
July  11, 1881.  And  see  W.  H.  Seward's  Autobiography ;  Morgan's 
Maaonry,  2d  ed.,  with  narrative  and  depositions.  Morgan's  book  was 
printed  **  for  the  author,"  and  appeared  with  an  anonymous  introduc- 
tion. This  book  M  issued  was  little  more  than  a  simple  catechism, 
giving  the  ceremonies  of  opening  a  lodge,  initiation,  and  examinations 
for  degreet,  etc 
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from  the  face  of  our  society, — a  grand  but  imjiossible  at- 
tiunment;  and  the  climax  of  reaentment  wns  reached 
when  John  Qaincy  Adams  and  Judge  Story  etrove  to- 1 
getherin  1831  to  expel  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 'with  its  secret  I 
ritea  of  initiation,  from  Harvard  Colleger  While  the  ez- 
dtement  lasted  many  Masonic  lodges  and  chapters  were  dia- 
oontinned,  and  their  charters  surrendered;  but  the  parent 
order  issned  a  public  declaration  in  defenoo  of  Freemasonry, 
and  preserved  the  funds.  This  moral  agitation  brought 
Btrong  souls  together,  young  and  old,  whose  junction  casts 
A  long  shadow  on  the  dial  of  our  politics.  From  existing 
parties  they  stood  aloof;  and  the  ex-President  spoke  for 
many  when  be  avowed  his  belief  that  the  dissolution  of 
Freemasonry  in  tbe  United  States  was  of  more  importance 
to  this  age  and  posterity  than  the  question  whether  Clay 
or  Jackson  should  be  the  next  President-f 

The  first  great  advance  of  tbe  Anti-Uasooic  cause  was 
made  in  New  York  State,  where  the  new  party, 
which  polled  over  33,000  for  governor  in  1828,^ 
increased  this  vote  to  70,000  in  1829  and  to  128,000  in  1830. 
Francis  Granger,  a  man  of  fine  presence  and  gracef\il  man- 
ners, such  ns  set  off  talent  to  tbe  best  advantage,  was  now 
tbeir  candidate.    The  agitation  having  spread  to  neigh- 
boring States,  the  Anti-Masons  at  last  organised  as 
a  national^arty  opposed  to  the  Jackaon  adminia- 
tration.    Young  S^ard,  a  western  New  York  man,  like 
Granger,  threw  himself  into  this  movement,  together  with 
Tburlow  W^d,  a  struggling  journalist,  who  about  this 
time  set  up  a  newspaper  in  Albany  to  open  fire  upon  the 
Democratic  regency.  A  State  convention  was  held  at  Utica 
which  framed  a  platform  of  national  principles. 
A  national  convention  followed  in  Philadelphia, 
whose  business  it  was  to  oall  another  national  convention 
on  a  larger  scale  to  meet  a  year  latBr.§ 

The  Anti-Masonic  sentiment  had  been  rapidly  increasing 
in  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetta,  and  Vermont,  and  tbia 

•  8  Adamj'i  Hemdn,  ST8,  S81.  f  I^ 

t  Vol  111,  p.  4S9.  I  SB  NUM. 
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third  party  tied  up  the  two  others.  New  England  States, 
where  still  a  majority  was  required  to  elect  to  office,  now 
became  knotted  up  in  queer  triangular  contests  whose  les- 
son led  slowly  to  the  plurality  rule  of  later  times.  Twelve 
trials  failed  in  Massachusetts  to  elect  a  member  of 
Congress  from  an  Essex  County  district.  Bhode 
Island  went  for  months  without  a  governor,  until,  on  the 
fifth  experiment,  a  choice  was  made  in  the  spring  of  '33. 
Vermont  had  troubles  of  the  same  kind.  In  some  Statos 
the  elections  took  a  quadrangular  shape ;  but  this  waste  of 
time  and  money  at  the  polls  was  chiefly  due  to  the  division 
of  "Democrats,"  "National  Bepublicans,"  and  "Anti- 
Masons."  Governor  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts,  for  writing 
a  letter  which  displeased  the  Anti-Masons,  nearly  lost  his 
re-election  in  1831,  and  did  not  run  again. 

Some  of  Clay's  fiiends,  who  watched  the  signs,  had 
urged  him  in  season  to  conciliate  these  Anti-Masons,  while 
others  had  hoped  to  unite  the  elements  hostile  to  Jackson 
upon  some  different  candidate.  Neither  effort  availed. 
Clay  refused  to  be  interrogated  by  the  Anti-Masons,  nor 
would  his  fiery  followers  desert  him.  The  Anti-Masons 
made  their  own  overtures  elsewhere;  and  among  Clay's 
past  associates  they  found  several  men  of  eminence  who 
either  loved  him  less  or  the  new  movement  more.  Of 
these,  Justice  McLean  was  too  cool-headed  to  take  a  nomi- 
nation when  he  saw  that  he  could  not  unite  the  opposition. 
Richard  Rush  would  have  been  the  candidate,  but  he 
pointedly  refused,  and  for  this  and  his  softness  towards 
Jackson  Adams  never  forgave  him.  The  ex-President 
himself  had  courage  enough  to  run,  but  the  young  poli- 
ticians would  not  risk  one  so  unpopular.  In  fine,  when 
the  Anti-Masons  met  in  1831  at  Baltimore,  the  first  of  par- 
ties in  this  canvass  to  nominate  national  candi- 
u^H^in,  i^{^^i  William  Wirt,  tlmt  next  noble  Roman  of  the 
Monroe  days,  was  taken  up  for  President,  and 
Amos  Ellmaker,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Vice  President.  Wirt, 
an  Anti-Mason  in  the  sense  that  he  had  neglected  without 
abandoning  the  order  to  which  he  belonged,  shared  in  the 
amiable  hope  of  an  indorsement  from  the  National  Repub- 
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licana  whom  these  7onDg  men  forestalled,  and  to  suit  htm 
the  platform  was  lowered  a  little  in  pitch.  The  National 
Bapublicans  being  with  one  voice  for  Clay,  first,  last,  and 
always,  Wirt's  position  after  their  convention  became  an 
awkward  one.  He  did  not  withdraw,  and  he  had  do  chance 
to  be  elected.  His  name  went  for  nothing  in  the  canvass 
but  to  help  out  local  combinations.*  >,^ 

Anti-Hasonry  meant  very  little  from  the  national  point)  ^^it^^L 
of  view,  and  Clay's  tart  comment  was  a  just  one,  that  tha{       g^ 
constitntion  of  the  United  States  gives  the  government  >io  (   i  ' /i 
right  to  interfere  one  way  or  another  with  Masonry.     Yet  \  ' '  ■«»»<•■ 
the  Anti-Uasons  have  left  a  memorable  impression.     This    J         — 
was  the  Brat  of  our  moral-idea  or  one-idea  partieSj  snob  J 
as  leaves  tke  business  ot"  govemmenTaTMerTTfflr  Utica  ,  V 
convention  of  1830  was  the  first  in  onr  history  to  frame  a ) 
platform  of  principles  in  place  of  the  lengthy  address  to  / 
the  people  hitherto  in  fashion  and  kept  up  longer  by  the/ 
old  parties.    Their  Philadelphia  convention  of  the  same  (  /J  '/% 
year,  which  numbered  96  delegates,  over  whom  Granger  \  ' 
presided,  was  the  first  of  our  national  political  conventions,  ' 
and  even  their  later  one  of  1831  was  the  earliest  in  the 
field  with  a  Presidential  ticket  which  was  offered  to  the 
American  people  under  the  sanction  of  national  delegates. 
Thus  had  we  gone  in  presenting  Presidential  candidates 
from  the  nominating  contrivance  of  congressional  caujips      ^ 
to  that  of  State  and  legislature,  and  from  that  of  State     2- 
and  legislature  to  the  popuTar  expedient  of  a  national_con-     f 
vention.    None  of  these  proceeeog  quite  express  the  popular 
will,  yet  here  invention  has  stopped.    And  in  this  Anti- 
Mason  party,  besides  the  illustrious  sympathizers  who  were 
canvassied  for  the  higher  office,  and  its  middle-aged  men  of 
experience,  like  Granger  and  John  C.  Spencer,  we  see  at 
Baltimore,  where  they  met  in  1830  for  the  first  time, 
William  H.  Seward  and  Thaddeus  Stevens,  young  men 

•  See 2 Eannedy'i  Wirt;  SumDer'i  JmIuod, 2M ;  40 Nil« ;  Adami'i 
Piuy,  Aug.-Nov.  18S1 ;  W.  H.  SewMd'*  Autobiognphj.  In  th« 
Anti-MBBouio  conTention  or  8epL  18S1,  MusachuaetU,  N«w  York,  uid 
FenniylTuiIa  wen  dill;  rapi«tent«d ;  the  total  number  of  detegBtee 
pnwnt  vu  112. 
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bom  to  lead  in  politics,  whose  whole  lives  were  bound  up 
in  the  future.  Following  close  upon  Clay's  nomination,  a 
young  men's  convention  met  at  Baltimore  to  ratify  the 

^^     choice ;  but  of  all  the  unfledged  conservatives  that 
gathered  there  not  one  ever  found  a  niche  in  fame's 
temple  like  these  scions  of  Anti-Masonry. 

One  or  two  more  facts  may  attest  the  new  progression  of 
national  parties  at  this  period.  The  last  vestige  of  the 
primitive  theory  that  electoral  colleges  should  make  their 
independent  choice  of  a  President  disappeared  under  the 
practice  which  party  managers  established  in  1832,  of 
pledging  all  State  electors  in  advance  to  support  the  ticket 
on  which  their  names  were  placed.  The  Democrats  adopted 
still  another  rule  of  serious  presage  for  coming  years ;  that, 
V  namely,  of  requiriug  their  party  candidates  for  nationa 

r  i  ^^  office  to  command  a  twpj^inis  vote  at  the  nominating  con- 
vention. By  this  rule  was  governed  the  first  national  con. 
vention  the  Democracy  ever  held,  and  Van  Buren's  nomi- 
nation  for  Yice-President  was  the  case  where  they  first 
applied  it.  To  this  period  we  may  also  ascribe  in  men  of 
all  parties  a  rapid  advance  towards  the  doctrine  of  admia 
istering  affairs  by  party  obligations;  for  it  seemed  iu  1831 
to  plain  people  a  strange  breach  of  official  decorum  when, 
for  the  first  time,  members  of  the  legislature,  and  even  the 
governor  in  New  York  State,  were  heard  declaring  their 
duty  in  this  respect. 

The  campaign  of  1832,  in  spite  of  a  cholera  summer,  was 
urged  with  spirit,  and  it  ended  in  the  triumphant 
re-election  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  his  party  foes.    State  after  State  held  its 
national  election,  for  in  these  times  there  was  no  uniform 
day  prescribed  for  the  choice  of  Presidential  elec- 
*  tors,  though  electoral  colleges  were  afterwards  to 
oast  their  votes  on  the  same  day  in  December.    By  No- 
vember 17  the  result  might  be  fairly  concluded ;  but  re- 
turns arrived  slowly  all  the  month  through  the  lumbering 
mails.    At  last  the  figures  were  all  at  hand,  and  the  totals 
oould  be  footed.    Out  of  a  popular  vote  of  about  1,217,691 
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for  the  two  chief  candidates,  Jackson's  majority  was  1KT,313, 
being  »  gain  of  more  thao  19,000  on  his  vote  four  years 
before, — one  State,  Alabama,  voting  unanimously  for  him. 
Of  the  electoral  votes,  Jackson  socurod  219  against  the 
178  cast  for  him  in  the  year  182S,  sweeping  the  whole  West 
and  South,  with  the  exception  of  Kentucky.  Beaidea  his 
own  State,  where  he  was  loved  to  idolatry.  Clay  won  Mas- 
sachusetts, Shode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware,  and 
divided  the  electoral  college  in  Maryland ;  only  49  votes  in 
all,  however,  aud  not  a  quarter  part  of  Jackson's  number." 
Van  Buren,  for  Vice-President,  received  the  same  over- 
whelming vote  aa  Jackson,  except  for  Pennsylvania's  30 
electors,  who  had  been  pledged  to  a  favorite  son,  William 
Wilkins,  against  him.  Van  Buren  was  disliked  in  the  Key- 
stone State,  nominally  for  his  views  on  the  Bank  rechar- 
ter  and  the  tariff,  which  squared  as  closely  as  possible  to 
those  of  Jackson  himself;  but  Jaokson'a  popularity  in  rural 
Pennsylvania  was  something  altogether  unique,  having  no 
relation  to  any  opinions  be  might  profess.  The  campaign 
experience  of  this  State  was  singular.  Its  "Democratic 
Republican"  convention  at  Harrisbni*g  in  March,  1832, 
unanimously  nominated  Jackson  for  President,  Wilkins 
for  Vice-President,  and  Wolf  for  governor.  Wolf)  like 
Jaokson,  was  a  regular  candidate  for  re-election,  but  he 
had  many  enemies  in  bis  own  party ;  Joseph  Ritner  opposed 
him,  wiUi  the  aid  of  the  Anti-Masons  and  revengeful  Van 
Burenites.  In  the  State  contest  he  succeeded  by  .^^ 
barely  3000;  but  when  the  national  one  followed 
soon  after,  Jackson  on  his  war-horse  rode  down  the  com- 
bined opposition  by  a  good  34,000  majority,  and  that,  too, 
with  Van  Buren,  his  next  in  command,  unhorsed  and  left  in 
the  rear. 

In  yew  York,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  National  Republicans 
managed  tofhso  with  the  Anti-Masons  on  the  State  ticket. 
Granger  was  the  nominee  of  the  united  opposition  for 
governor.  Against  him  the  Jackson  party  placed  a  for- 
midable candidate  in  William  L;_Marcy,  a  plain,  honest, 

■  8m  Tsbln  in  Appendix. 
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and  sensible  man,  who  bad  risen  from  bumble  life  by  his 
own  exertions  and  devoted  himself  to  Democratic  politics.* 
It  was  he  who,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  when 
Yan  Buren's  nomination  for  the  English  mission 
was  discussed,  made  that  famous  utterance,  which  is  a 
party  shibboleth  to  this  day,  "  to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils;'*  a  formula  which  he  used,  however,  in  describing 
not  jacksonian  but  New  York  politics.f  A  casual  phrase 
or  incident  has  given  many  a  notable  citizen  bis  stamp  for 
life,  and  one  of  these  was  Marcy.  In  the  New  York  can- 
vass every  inch  of  ground  was  warmly  contested;  hun- 
dreds of  popular  meetings  were  held,  and  unsparing  were 
the  jest  and  comment  upon  the  regency  candidate.  But 
Marcy  defeated  Granger  by  about  12,000 ;  and  the  Empire 
State  chose  Jackson  electors  besides.  Here  the  safety-fund 
system  of  local  banks  aided  the  administration  ticket. 

In  some  of  the  States  the  preponderance  of  this  national 
contest  was  v^y  slight.  Jackson's  popular  majority  was 
less  in  New  York  than  in  Pennsylvania ;  Ohio  was  a  close 
State ;  less  than  200  votes  turned  the  scales  in  Delaware 
for  Clay,  less  than  500  in  New  Jersey  for  Jackson  ;  Mary- 
land was  forced  to  divide  her  electoral  vote.  But  for 
proud  national  traditions  and  the  ^^  Republican  party  of 
the  world"  this  stand  was  the  last  for  one  generation. 
The  bolder  Democrat  came  out  victorious.  Jackson's 
strength  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people  was  irresistible. 
They  confided  implicitly  in  his  strong  will  and  honest  im- 
pulses.  Clay  might  inspire  the  enthusiasm  of  wise  men ;  but 

*  Marcy  told  an  English  traveller  that  he  came  into  New  York 
when  a  youth  with  but  eight  dollars  in  his  pocket  Abdy*s  Travels. 
But  be  sprang  from  the  Massachusetts  yeomanry  and  was  liberally 
sducated  at  Brown  University. 

t  See  48  Niles,  183.  Marcy's  speech  in  the  Senate  answered  those 
j?ho  hod  urged  the  New  York  system  of  politics  as  a  ground  for  re- 
jecting Van  Buren's  appointment.  The  people  of  New  York,  he 
said,  were  not  so  fastidious  as  some.  They  boldly  preach  what  they 
pimctice.  When  contending  for  victory,  they  avow  their  intention  to 
•u^oy  the  fhiits  of  victory,  and  if  defeated  they  expect  to  retire  from 
office.  "  They  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  rule,  that  to  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils  of  Uie  enemy. ' 
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bia  cause  waa  not  bo  popular,  and  bo  aufTerod  as  briUiaot  pg 

statflsmen  often  do,  from  the  ovor-eayarneBS  with  which  he  /  /         ^^^ 
chased  the  prize, — a  fliult  which  tempts  one  to  jookejr  for 
adrantage. 

Aa  for  Antt-Uaaoniy,  the  di^astor  was  no  less  irreparable. 
Wirt  and  Ellmaker  carried  the  little  State  of  Yennont, 
with  her  seven  eloctoral  votes ;  and  here  for  two  or  three 
years  longer  the  littlu  party  exercised  a  ghostly  domina- 
tion, besides  leaving  a  discordant  and  fVagmentary  element 
to  operate  in  local  politics  elsewhere.  But  the  failure  of 
the  Antt-Uason  party  to  win  either  New  York  or  Pennsyl- 
▼ania  in  1833,  ander  the  brightest  auspices,  was  a  genuine 
disappointment  to  its  too  sanguine  founders.  There  they 
had  combined  with  other  forces,  while  in  Ohio  the  fight  had 
been  left  to  Clay  and  Jackson  alone.  No  party  founded 
upon  such  an  issue  was  likely  to  have  more  than  a  tem- 
porary hold  upon  the  quicksilver  attention  of  the  people. 
The  Morgan  mystery  was  smothered  under  later  excite- 
ments; justice  ceased  its  baffled  pursuit;  and  the  Kasonic 
order,  whose  outrage  was  not  repeated,  gave  bonds,  as  . 
were,  to  keep  the  peace,  and  quietly  reorganized  ita  lodges, 
renewed  its  regalia,  and  gradually  recovered  its  influ- 
enoe.  Jackson  spoke  well  of  that  institution  which  num- 
bered among  members  of  eminence,  living  and  dead,  the 
peerless  Washington.  The  fascinaiing  communioD  of  se- 
cret vows  and  dignities  was  revived,  and  the  f^edom  to 
associate  harmlessly ;  and  in  a  country  which  had  not  been 
able  to  suppress  the  Cincinnati  this  more  ancient  associa- 
tion was  permitted  to  flourish  as  though  there  were  some 
national  spell  about  it  greater  than  the  nation  to  keep 
men  in  one  loyal  brotherhood.'  Of  political  secret  orders 
wo  bad  not  yet  heard  the  last  nor  the  worst. 

Tbroagb  all  this  feverish  contest  the  country  had  oaat 
an  anxious  glance  towards  South  Carolina,  whose  attitade 
all  tbe  while  was  in  contemptuous  defiance  of  national 
candidates  and  the  national  authority.    Her  legis-     ^^ 
latare,  sole  proxy  for  tbe  people,  threw  away  tbe 
•Iwtoral  vote  of  the  State  upon  John  Floyd,  of  Tirginia, 
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and  Heniy  Lee,  of  Massachusetts,  out  of  compliment  to  the 
State-rights  sentiment  of  the  one,  and  the  free-trade  creed 
of  the  other.*  It  seemed  as  if  South  Carolina  were  really 
reckless  of  the  preferences  of  sister  States,  and  cared  not 
a  straw  who  became  President,  so  long  as  it  could  not  be 
her  favorite  son.  Calhoun's  voice  was  that  of  the  prophet 
in  the  wilderness.  As  a  republican  of  '98,  he  stood  aloof, 
with  his  State,  from  the  present  contention  for  honors. 
''I  feel,"  he  wrote,  privately,  *^  the  deepest  conviction  that 
our  politics  must  take  a  new  direction,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment must  be  thoroughly  reformed  in  every  depart- 
ment within  the  next  four  years  or  our  splendid  political 
experiment  will  fail,  and  with  it  the  best  hopes  of  the 
human  race."t  More  explicit  was  he  in  addressing  his  own 
fellow-citisens  just  before  the  Baltimore  convention.  A 
feast  had  been  arranged  in  honor  of  ^'  free  trade  and  State 
rights."  "  I  do  most  sincerely  believe,"  wrote  the  Vice- 
President  to  its  promoters,  "that  the  cause  of 

Jjl^^  Carolina  is  the  cause  of  the  constitution,  of  liberty, 
and  the  Union.  My  opinion  has  not  been  hastily 
formed.  It  is  the  result  of  much  reflection  and  long 
observation,  and  I  am  prepared  to  test  its  sincerity  by 
sharing  the  fate  of  the  State,  be  it  what  it  may.  Our  gov- 
ernment is  dearly  tending  towards  consolidation ;  and  on 
consolidation,  corruption,  oppression,  and  finally  monarchy 
most  closely  press.  There  is  but  one  remedy,  but  1  trust 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  avert  such  calamities, — the  reserved 
rights  of  the  States.  They  are  the  only  solid  foundation 
of  American  liberty.  On  this  rock  our  fathers  placed  it, 
and  there  let  us  be  prepared  to  maintain  it."{ 

The  root  of  all  this  bitterness  was  not  far  to  seek.  Cal' 
houn  and  Calhoun's  proud  State  saw  the  vast  array  of  the 
people  passing  by  without  heed  to  their  threats  or  their 
warning.  The  tariff  act  which  passed  in  July  with  the 
general  concurrence  of  our  statesmen  regarded  not  South 
Carolina's  imperious  demand,  but  the  broad  interests  of 

*  See  Tables  in  Appendix,    f  Monroe  MSS.,  1882 ;  to  GouTemeiu 
%  42  Nilet,  878. 
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the  ooantry.  Under  that  act  concesaiona  were  made  to 
the  cotton-planter  in  the  direction  he  desired,  and  it  w&a 
hoped  tbey  would  pacify  him ;  but  what  rankl&d  deepest 
was  that  the  act  itself  seemed  to  preach  not  the  iVoe-trade 
theory,  bat  protection.  How  real  was  the  grievance  of  the 
nnlliflera  we  have  already  investigated ;  but  if  a  grievance 
e^ted,  the  act  of  1832  made  it  less  than  the  act  of  1828 ; 
and  rebellion  washere  invoked  on  the  extraordinary  groand, 
not  that  a  new  wrong  was  added,  but  that  the  old  one 
which  they  had  borne  was  not  reduced  to  the  fiill  extent 
they  desired.  Nor  was  it  so  much  that  they  suffered 
nnder  this  act  as  that  Yankee  thrift  would  be  helped  by 
it  to  build  up  New  England's  woollen  mills ;  for  on  this  point 
the  Palmetto  autociat  shared  the  childish  petulance  of 
John  Bandolph,  who  used  to  say  in  debate  that  he  would 
go  twenty  rods  out  of  his  way  to  kick  a  sheep. 

The  rebellious  torch  was  kindled  by  the  South  Carolina 
ielegattOQ  in  Congress  the  moment  the  now  tariff  act  was 
sure  to  receive  the  President's  signature.  Hayne,  Uiller, 
McDuffle,  Barnwell,  and  most  others  of  that  delegation 
issued  a  manifesto,  dated  from  Washington,  which,  with 
ibrced  calmness  but  phrase  unfair,  solemnly  announced 
that  Congress  having  now  mnde  the  protecting  system 
permanent,  and  all  hope  of  redress  from  that  body  being 
irrecoverably  gone,  the  sovereign  power  of  South  Carolina 
must  determine  whether  this  precious  inheritance  of  rights  ^ 
fh>m  an  illustrious  ancestry  shall  be  tamely  surrendered 
without  a  struggle.*  In  response  to  this  appeal,  fierce 
meetings  were  held  throughout  the  Palmetto  State,  Cal- 
houn and  his  friends  giving  them  direction  on  returning 
home  at  the  close  of  the  session.  Union  men  and  moder- 
ates, like  Drayton,  whose  platform  was  free  trade,  but  no 
violence,  were  home  down  by  this  surge  of  passion ;  and  all 
barriers  burst,  the  legislature  of  the  State  at  onco  passed 
into  the  control  of  the  nullifiers,  who  had  hitberto  been  in 
the  minority.    Governor  Hamilton  convened  this  legisla- 

•  July  18, 1B8S ;  42  Nile),  NaL  Intelligaucer,  txa.    Tbit  mantftifai 
WH  dated  ths  imj  befora  the  Ftwident  ligned  the  tariff  Ull 
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tore  October  22,   a  month    earlier  than   usual.      While 
^^^^  hickory-poles,  transparencies,  and  the  other  para- 


phernalia of  a  Presidential  campaign  engaged  the 
millions  of  the  North,  South  Carolina's  patrician  legisla- 
ture hastily  ordered  a  State  convention  to  meet  at  Colum- 
bia  on  the  19th  of  November  following.  This  was  the 
measure  whicli  niiniffers  IBa^^lirged  but  failed  to  carry  two 
years  earlier  for  want  of  the  needflil  two-thirds  strength 
in  the  legislature.  This  convention  met  at  the  time  ap- 
iIa  .  M^  »  !•  pointed,  and  Governor  HamjyitejP  was  chosen  its 
.  V  '       president.     It iJasseaaiTordi nance  on  the  24th  of 

'^ ^  ^  November,  which  gravely  declared  the  tariff  acts  oTTTay 

rv *iX^    .,    ,j^  ^19,  1828,  and  July  14,  1832,  null  and  void,  and 
\  .      .  ^  ^'       unenforceable  in  South  Carolina  after  the  1st  of 

pvvo  ^^       next  February.*    Directly  after  this  State  convention  ad- 
'^''^  f    {      «     J.  joumed,  the  legislature  reappeared  on  the  spot, 
V  .^    {  '    *  and  passed  the  laws  which  were  needful  to  put 

vvw  <A^.  ^  ;    this  ordinance  in  force;  and  to  make  resistance  more  ef- 
fectual against  the  United  States  authorities  the  governor 
I   was  authorized  to  call  out  the  whole  militia  of  the  State, 
'    and  to  accept  if  needful  the  service  of  volunteers  besides. 
I    Both   legislature  and   convention  bad  assembled  at  the 
State  capital ;  and  the  perfunctory  manner  in  which  the 
legislature  next  proceeded  to  cast  the  electoral  vote  of 
South  Carolina  for  national  magistrates  need  not  be  won- 
dered at. 

Thus  hastily  was  South  Carolina  plunged  into  tlie  crisis 
of  open  and  declared  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  Union  ; 
not  as  under  the  distorted  precedent  of  '98,  for  the  sake  of 
thwarting  criminal  statutes  which  denounced  death,  ban- 
ishment, and  imprisonment,  but  so  as  to  rob  the  general 
^  government  of  a  revenue  power  rightful  and  indispensable 
I  V>  its  proper  maintenance.    Five-sixths  of  the   national 

Y  income  was  derived  at  this  period  from  the  customs ;  and 

^    \     .         if  Congress  could  not  fix  the  rate  of  customs  from  time  to 
y^      ^^  *  time  at  discretion,  whatever  the  economical  theory,  without 

U  -W\tt^-*^i^ 

^  •  See  48  Nilet,  219,  281,  eta ;  SUtetman's  Manual,  997   etc  ;  1 

Beaton's  View,  397. 
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expodog  the  federal  collectore  to  violent  hindorance  in 
any  porta  ciroamscribed  by  State  authority,  the  American 
people  were  once  more  in  that  paralytic  and  pitiable  con- 
dition from  which,  most  of  all,  the  conBtitution  of  178? 
soDgbt  to  relieve  them.  This  haughty  ordinance  had  these 
salient  points :  it  forbade  all  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,*  bo  as  to  leave  South  Carolina  the 
sole  arbiter  touching  the  validity  of  her  own  nullifying 
ordinance ;  it  pronounced  the  two  obnoxious  acta  "  utterly 
null  and  void"  (one  of  them  after  a  four  year's  submiaaion, 
vhich  should  have  precluded  objection),  and  yet  as  to 
practical  nallification  postponed  the  operation  for  more 
than  twHr  months,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  the  other  States  would  bend 
in  submission;  it  concluded  with  the  threat  that  upon 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Union  to  coerce  the  State 
or  to  enforce  the  tariffs  of  1828  or  1832  in  her  porta 
South  Carolina  would  consider  herself  absolved  fVom  all 
fbnher  political  obligations  and  proceed  forthwith  to  or- 
ganize a  separate  government.  In  short,  there  was  a 
threat  and  an  ultimatum,  and  the  ultimatum  was  uncon- 
ditional surrender  or  disunion. 

Jackson  was  not  the  man  to  be  put  down  by  flimsy 
sophistries,  nor  to  be  terrified  from  performing  bis  official 
duty.    He  saw  that  South   Carolina  challenged 
the  authority  and  the  very  exi^^tence  of  the  fed- 
era!  Union,  and  that  the  crisis  must  be  courageously  met. 
Having  watched  every  step  taken  by  Calhoun  and  his    '^ 
followera,  hie  course  of  action  was  unhesitating,  fortified,'  ^ 

no  doubt,  by  the  belief  that  the  people  had  extended  his  .^\  ,  .  .  *-f  *-J 
lease  of  power  in  token  of  their  confidence.  He  quietly  i,.  •*,  .  *.*  >V^ 
ordered  General  Scott  to  Charleston,  and  caused  troops  to     '  g 

bo  posted  in  aTJBhvenient  vicinity,  though  not  so  near  aB.t-  *     ..     f-    :  \" 
to  provoke  a  collision.     He  sent  a  sloop  of  war  to  Charles-         i  , 
ton  to  protect  the  officers  of  customsT^'He  enjoined  It 

*  An  Attempt  bad  been  made  in  the  V.  S.  Diilrict  Court  In  1881  to 
tMt  Om  tariff  act  of  1B3S  by  reding  to  pay  duty  bondj,  but  th«  rawll 
lid  not  anoonnge  thp  Dullifler^  to  tratt  to  Judioitl  r«dr«M 
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dent  did  not  appear  on  the  appointed  day,  and  Tazewell, 
of  Virginia,  late  President  |)ro  tempore^  having  resigned  his 
seat,  the  Senate  chose  Hugh  L.  White,  of  Tennessee,  in 
his  stead.  The  President's  message,  prepared  as  it  was 
without  positive  tidings  from  South  Carolina, 
passed  the  subject  over  lightly,  but  intimated  that 
a  fhller  notice  would  be  taken  of  affairs  in  that  State  when 
the  situation  more  clearly  developed.  In  the  meantime, 
the  President  recommended  a  further  reduction  of  duties, 
now  that  the  public  debt  had  reached  nearly  the  point  of 
extinction.  This  advice  was  warmly  seconded  by  Secre- 
tary McLane,  of  the  Treasury,  whose  report  expressed  the 
belief  that  a  protecting  tariff  was  not  so  needful  now  as 
it  had  been  a  year  before.  Conciliation  to  the  South 
prompted  this  proposal,  which  received,  however,  a  de- 
cided impulse  from  the  election  returns  still  fresh  from  the 
press ;  for  the  administration,  i^ow  intrenched  for  a  second 
term,  might  well  present  a  bolder  front  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion than  when  forced,  five  months  before,  to  keep  Clay 
from  combining  the  vote  of  Northern  friends  of  industry 
in  his  favor.  To  Jackson,  as  to  Benton,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  vote  of  the  people  had  condemned  protection  and  tho 
American  system,  and  that  what  the  country  really  de- 
sired  and  demanded  was  a  still  further  reduction  of  the 
revenue  and  a  still  lower  scale  of  duties. 

The  mild  sentiments  of  the  opening  message  struck  no 
responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  nullifiers, — another 
proof  that  they  nursed  disloyalty, — and  when,  a  few  days 
later,  the  President  found  that  South  Carolina  had  actually 
passed  the  ordinance  and  pushed  on  to  the  brink  of  rebel- 
lion without  waiting  to  see  what  measures  his  message 
would  recommend  to  Congress,  his  purpose  hardened. 
The  tariff  of  July,  which  had  lashed  this  little  State  into 
such  precipitate  Airy,  was  not  to  take  effect  by  the  terms 
of  the  act  until  the  March  ensuing.  Did  this  look  like  the 
disposition  ''  to  suffer  while  evils  are  sufferable,'*  as  in  76, 
and  not  rather  to  drive  headlong  into  revolution,  and 
either  browbeat  the  Union  or  force  the  experiment  at  once 
cf  secession,  dissolution,  and  the  formation  of  a  Southern 
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eonfederacy?    Abundant  harreats  and  multiplied  blessings 
which  the  State  enjoyed  were  owned  in  the  governoPa 
message.    Apparently,  tbeso  nulliQers  had  put  their  house 
ID  order;  for  an  sot  of  Congress  passed  in  the  same  first 
•esrion  settled  the  claims  of  South  Carolina  which  grew 
out  of  the  war  of  1812.*    Now  followed  the  President's 
warning  proclamation,  for  wbicb  Livingston  prepared  the 
argument, — a  paper  bo  eagerly  waited  lor  in  Wash- 
ington that  a  crowd  besiegud  ibe  burred  doors  of 
the  CHobe  office  when  it  was  put  to  press,  until  a  thousand 
of  the  first  copies  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  windows  to 
disperse  them.f    Jackson  issued  this  address  upon  bis  offl- 1 
cial  responsibility,  and  without  asking  Congress  to  fVamel 
a  course  or  invest  htm  with  extraordinary  powers. 

Not  strange  was  it  that  men  whoso  wits  were  sharpened 
on  constitutional  theories  found  it  bard  to  reconcile  this 
proclamation  with  the  message  of  the  previous  week,  the 
one  being  aa  pronounced  against  State  rights  as  the  other 
had  been  in  their  favor.  Webster  praised  this  last  docu- 
ment without  stint,  but  Clay  wrote  privately  that  while 
it  contained  some  good  things  there  were  others  in  it 
he  could  not  stomach.^  To  Adams,  who  noticed  these 
"  glaring  inconsistencies,"  the  message  bad  been  the  real 
disappointment;  for  in  that  first  utterance  he  thought 
that  the  President  bad  cast  away  his  former  neutrality 
upon  sectional  conflicts  and  surrendered  the  TTnion  to  the 
Dullifiers.§  Jackson's  eloquent  appeal  to  the  misguided 
Carolinians  we  have  seen  incensed  instead  of  soothing 
them.  Hayne,  who  now  succeeded  as  governor  of  the  ^ 
State,  issiIB^  a  counter-proclamation,  very  biTter  in  to'ie. 
Local  volunteers  were  enrolled  ready  to  take  the  field  at  a 
moment's  warning,  and  South  Carolina  prepared  to  pre- 
vent by  military  force,  if  need  be,  the  collection  of  the 
customs  within  her  borders  after  the  month  of  January. 
It  was  DOW  Jackson's  turn  to  show  temper ;  but  he  kept 


•  Aet  Hmroh  23,  1883.  f  Eudaon'*  Jounullun,  249. 
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the  decorum  of  his  office,  and  prepared  to  crush  this  re> 
bellion  in  its  incipient  stage  and  vindicate  the  laws  of  tht 
land  at  every  hazard. 

Congress  in  the  meantime  had  heeded  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  opening  message  and  Treasury  report  on  rev- 
enue reduction.  In  both  Houses  were  many  Democrats 
ready  to  pacify  the  South  by  any  sacrifice  of  the  tariff 
policy,  and  more  whose  honest  preference  for  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  duties  was  too  positive  for  any  imputation  to  rostraia 
them  of  surrendering  to  a  rebel  threat.  Southerners  them 
selves,  whose  instincts  drew  them  together  on  sectional 
issues,  deplored  the  false  step  and  false  theories  of  the  sis- 
ter State,  but  urged  their  brethren  northward  to  yield 
something  for  the  sake  of  the  Union.  In  the  House,  Yer- 
planck,  of  New  York,  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  now  serving 
politics  for  the  last  time,  reported  from  the  ways  and 
means  committee  a  bill  based  upon  the  views  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  it  proposed  a 
sweeping  reduction  of  the  duties,  to  take  effect  at  once, 
with  a  further  reduction,  after  1834,  to  a  scale  of  about  15 
or  20  per  cent.  With  the  extinction  of  our  public  debt 
soon  to  occur,  it  was  argued  plausibly  that  thirteen  millions, 
or  about  one«half  the  average  income  of  the  last  six  years, 
would  carry  on  our  national  government  sufficiently  for 
the  future,  thus  safely  dispensing  with  at  least  seven  mil- 
lions more  from  the  customs  than  the  act  of  July  was 
likely  to  cut  off.  Yerplanck's  bill  would  have  adapted  our 
tariff  system  to  a  revenue  rather  than  protective  standard, 
thereby  allaying  all  discontent  at  the  South.  It  was  drawn, 
too,  claimed  its  friends,  so  as  fairly  to  satisfy  the  maniifac- 
turers, — not  more  investors,  perhaps,  who  were  just  tui  aing 
capitiJ  into  pursuits  of  which  they  knew  nothing  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  promised  bounty,  but  men  who  were 
engaged  in  a  manufacturing  pursuit  already  and  were 
practically  familiar  with  it. 

But  to  satisfy  the  manufactures  on  this  last  point  was 
the  difficulty.  They  claimed  that  the  reduction  proposed 
was  too  great  and  too  sudden ;  that  to  retreat  at  this  time 
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from  a  Uriff  deUbenttoly  adopted  by  immenae  majorities 
and  not  yet  pat  to  the  teat  woald  be  a  breach  of  Taith  to 
tboee  who  had  inreated  their  money  and  skill  in  reliance 
apon  il4  terms,  beaidea  being  a  cowardly  sarrender  to  re. 
belUooa  citiaens.  The  Terplanok  bill,  bovevor,  had  the 
apparent  ooanteaanca  of  the  adminiatration,  and  so  large 
a  majority  in  both  Hoasee  and  the  country  at  largo  aa  to 
enaare  the  passage  of  some  such  act  now,  or  at  all  eventa 
■n  the  next  Congress ;  and  the  fear  was  that  the  low-tarifT 
men  vonld  seize  this  crisis  to  lay  the  whole  protootton 
lystem  in  the  dust* 

In  January  the  President  sent  in  a  special  message  on 
the  Soath  Carolina  sitaation,  and  fitted  the  iron  glove  to 
his  policy.     Convinced,  at  length,  that  mild  epe- 
oifics  could  no  longer  check  the  malady,  he  pro.  j,^  ,^ 
poeed  that  more  stringent  medicine,  compulsion  _^^  i, 

to  authority.  And  that  the  Executive  might  be  better  J-,  r^^ 
equipped  for  the  emergency,  he  asked  Congress  to  poBS  a 
" forceJulL;"  bo  wished  powerto  remove  a~oifatofBB  tlflUse  ^v  *^ 
atdisnSttion,  and  hold  imported  goods  for  duties  bymilitaty 
and  naval  force  if  resistance  was  offered  \  he  wished  the 
federal  courts,  moreover,  clothed  with  more  ample  juria- 
diotion  in  revenue  snits-f  As  he  grew  more  intent  upon 
this  policy  he  seemed  less  concerned  for  the  fate  of  the 
Terplanck  bill,  which  indeed  dragged  heavily  :  hia  purpose 
was  to  crush  the  rebels.  Benton  would  have  it  that  the  Br< 
ecutive  embraced  both  measures  alike,  and  held  out  the 
aword  and  olive-branch  with  equal  stretch  ;  but  this  leaves 
out  both  the  sequence  of  experiments  and  Jackson's  spirited 
temper;  and  we  believe  rather,  like  Webster,  that  the 
President  no  longer  cared  for  a  new  tariff  to  pass,  but 
wanted  most  of  all  the  individual  honor  of  stamping  out 
iinllificatioQ.|  When  taunts  were  added  to  disobedience, 
he  realijsed  how  stubborn  a  game  the  Calhoun  set  were 

•  Bee  Aauab  of  Oongren ;  1  Bonton,  808,  ato. ;  SlatMiaui'i  Hanoal 
1008)  1  Webitor'i  Friv.  Oorr.,  ISM. 
t  See  EKatwmaa'i  Manual ;  Xieontlve  dooumeiici ;  1  Bsnton,  SOS. 
t  Q*.  1  Beaton,  806,  and  Welwterl  Friv.  Oorr.,  1688. 
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playing  to  produce  disaffection  to  tho  general  government. 
Jackson's  party  pressed  on,  fearing  the  effect  of  the  doo- 
trines  announced  in  his  proclamation,  and  anxious  to  re- 
move all  ground  of  Southern  complaint ;  yet  for  all  this, 
Yerplanck*s  bill  lingered  in  the  House,  and  the  chances 
increased  that  Congress  would  expire,  leaving  the  tariff 
unaltered,  and  the  administration  with  a  civil  war  on  its 
liands. 

Hayne,  for  the  glow-worm  lustre  of  State  governor  in 
nuch  a  crisis,  resigned  forever  the  senatorial  life  which 
bad  not  yielded  the  fame  he  hoped  for.  In  his  place 
was  chosen  Calhoun,  the  arch-nuUifier,  who  had  surren- 
dered the  brief  residuum  of  the  Yice-Presidential  office, 
which  attracted  him  no  longer.  The  eager 
*^  dogmatizer  appeared  in  the  Senate-chamber  nearly 
a  fortnight  before  the  force-bill  message  of  which  we  have 
spoken  came  from  the  White  House,  and  while  caucuses 
of  National  Republicans  were  considering  how  to  stave  off 
the  Yerplanck  tariff  which  their  constituents  at  home  so 
much  dreaded.  On  his  way  back  from  Charleston,  and  in 
this  familiar  capital,  he  encountered  cold  and  covert  glances 
from  men  once  cordial  in  their  welcome.  Public  curiosity 
*  was  whetted  to  discover  whether  this  Catilinian  would  hold 
^  up  his  right  hand  and  swear  to  support  the  constitution. 
But  Calhoun  took  the  oath  with  quiet  composure,  and 
seated  himself  as  if  unaware  of  the  piercing  gaze  which 
the  whole  audience  fixed  upon  him  at  that  same  instant. 
Both  he  and  McDuffie  of  the  House  were  soon  giving  pri- 
vate assurances  at  every  opportunity  that  South  Carolina 
intended  no  bloodshed,  but  merely  to  resist  civil  process 
and  block  the  federal  courts.  But  when  the  force-bill 
message  appeared  the  senator  had  good  cause  for  alarm, 
and  he  was  alarmed ;  for  he  knew  that  the  hot  wrath  of 
the  President  singled  him  out,  and  that  Jackson  bad  threat- 
ened to  have  him  arrested  and  hanged  on  a  gallows  as  high 
as  Haman.  Calhoun  could  still  be  audactous  in  debate,  but 
his  audacity  was  dispassionate;  his  words  were  swords, 
while  at  every  turn  of  war  he  proved  himself  un warlike : 
and  yet  his  demeanor  betrayed  no  fear,  his  muscles  re- 
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bund  not,  nor  mold  his  &oe  bUnch  bejond  its  onul 
eolor. 

"Hit  ftllow-DollifleTB  at  borne,  on  the  other  haod,  w«re 
fbll  of  loud  bravado  and  deSanoe.  "BDroll,  good  oiUaeDS," 
was  here  the  017  of  the  press  and  polittoiane ;  "  take  op 
arms  and  show  the  enem^  that  South  Carolina  oannot  be 
subjugated."  Charlaatoo  rolunteers  mounted  the  blue 
cockade  with  a  palmetto  button  in  the  centre.  The  war- 
like demonatratioDB  continued.  Yet,  after  all,  the  legifda* 
ture  limped  fhr  behind  the  ordinaoce.*  Nullification  was 
to  have  taken  effect  from  February  let,  bat  the  situation 
appeared  still  that  federal  officers  might  go  colleeting  the 
revenue  until  some  individual  should  refuae  to  pay  and  set 
the  slow  olook-work  of  the  courts  in  motion.  A  revolution 
by  lawsuit  may  be  fought  out  with  briefk ;  there  lurked, 
however,  a  cosBtant  danger  of  armed  collision,  bloodshed, 
and  consequent  civil  war.  Once  in  January  it  seemed 
truly  as  if  the  fight  would  begin  ;  but  the  nullifiers,  fol- 
lowing, perhaps,  advices  from  Washington,  concluded  to 
wait  and  see  what  Congress  would  do ;  and  on  the  bst 
dayof  January  they  agreed,  somewhat  informally,  .^^^ 
at  Charleston  to  suspend  all  action  for  the  rest  of  "'"'' 
the  session,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  some  accommudation. 
This  did  not  prevent  the  legislature,  to  Jackson's  annoy- 
ance, fi-om  resolving  that  he  was  a  usurper  and  lyraiit.t 

Cooler  counsels  came,  we'  suspect,  from  Calhoun  himself. 
The  President's  last  message  on  the  subject  produced  a 
tremor  among  the  nullifiers  which  they  could  ill  conceal. 
They  were  chagrined,  too,  to  find  sister  States  of  the  South 
so  ill-disposed  to  follow  their  lea<l  that  federal  concert,  the 
vital  spark  of  a  sncceosAil  rebeliioD,  could  not  be  kindled. 
In  vain  had  South  Carolina  blown  the  trumpet  before 
the  face  of  all  people.  Other  legislatures  tacitly  or  openly 
condemned  her  course.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
Tork,  Delaware,  Tennessee,   Indiana,  and   Missouri  de-  ■ 
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nonnoed  nullification,  in  nnmeasured  terms,  as  an  idea  sub- 
▼ersive  of  public  order;  while  the  voice  of  Yermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Bhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
opposed  any  change  in  the  tariff  at  this  time.  North 
Carolina  and  Alabama,  though  wishing  the  tariff  changed, 
repudiated  the  nullifying  heresy;  and  Georgia's  position 
was  similar.  Virginia  alone  took  an  equivocal  stand,  and 
showed  already  in  degeneracy  that  pride  of  umpire  be- 
tween North  and  South,  union  and  disunion,  which  in  later 
years  produced  her  dismemberment  and  shame.  In  the 
Pocahontas  attitude,  imploring  South  Carolina  to  desist,  and 
the  President  not  to  strike,  both,  she  insisted,  were  wrong 
and  ought  to  leave  to  her  the  adjustment  of  the  dispute. 

When  Jackson's  force-bill  message  was  read  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Calhoun  earnestly  repelled  the  imputation  that  South 
Carolina  intended  anything  more  by  enrolling  State  troops 
than  to  defend  her  rights  by  legal  process,  unless  the  gen- 
eral government  should  employ  troops  against  her.  And 
by  the  time  Wilkins,  from  the  judiciary  committee,  reported 
a  bill  which  clothed  the  Executive  with  the  additiona. 
powers  asked  for,  the  new  senator  diverted  immediate 
action  fix)m  the  subject  by  bringing  forward  a  set  of  reso- 
lutions on  the  federal  constitution.  Hereupon  he  began 
dogmatiaing  upon  the  abstract  right  of  nullification  and 
secession,  as  though  to  put  the  whole  revolution  into 
chancery.  Counter-resolutions  were  offered  by  Grundy 
and  Clayton,  by  way  of  cross-bill,  and  the  Senate  plunged 
into  a  discussion  as  fhiitless  as  it  was  bewildering,  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  elements  of  the  composite  govern- 
ment we  lived  under.  Out  of  this  fog-bank  of  a  priori 
reasoning  emerged  two  chief  theories  and  two  chief  dis- 
putants :  the  disputants  Calhoun  and  Webster ;  the  theories 
that  on  the  one  hand  the  constitution  was  a  league  or 
compact,  and  actedugon  States,  that  on  the  other  hand  it 
11  was  no  league,  no  oompSS^  but  acted  upon  individuals. 
Calhoun,  whose  native  genius  and  desultory  tralfltng  made 
of  him  a  political  philosopher  and  empiric  more  than  a 
practical  lawyer,  had  grown  to  look  upon  our  federal  con* 
ititation  more  fix)m  the  Boman  than  the  Bnglish  stand- 
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point ;  and  to  the  early  Boman  law,  with  its  tribune  power, 
and  that  historical  secesaion  of  the  dissatisfied,  he  now 
appealed  to  justify  the  resistance  of  a  weaker  seotioD 
against  the  stronger.*  The  illustration  was  not  a  happy 
one,  for  not  only  had  Roman  inatitutioDB  no  clear  ooon- 
terpart  to  onr  own,  but  Boman  secession  and  the  creation 
of  the  tribune's  veto  were  against  patrician  rule  and  En 
tho  interest  of  indmdual  rights,  that  cause  which  creeps 
on  over  every  republican  Bystem  as  reslstlessly  la  the 
inooming  wave  of  the  ocean.  Webster,  on  the  other  hand, 
foremost  among  legal  practitioners,  whose  whole  mould 
was  EDglish,  rested  more  justly  upon  those  maxims 
and  manners  of  the  common  law  which,  most  of  all, 
inspired  our  political  system.  From  Saxon  loins  could 
have  sprang  only  a  Saxon  constitution ;  and  Napoleon's 
cesBtOD  of  Louisiana,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
marks  the  first  infusion  of  blood  IVom  Southern  Europe 
into  the  veins  of  oar  body  politic.  But  Webster,  as  a  dis- 
ciple of  tho  old  Federalist  school  whose  demigod  was 
Hamilton,  took  no  pains  to  discriminate  those  composite 
elements  of  State  and  national  infiuence  which  our  ancea- 
tors  bad  blended  with  sncb  skill  and  nicety,  but  argued 
the  case  rather  on  the  theory  that  the  Dollective  American 
people  bad  ordained  that  to  which  a  separate  confederate 
assent  gave  the  sanction,  and  as  though  by  the  sorcery 
of  that  sanction  State  sovereignty  melted  down  to  solidify 
into  a  nation.  This  conclusion  he  reached,  moreover,  by 
the  nnprofessional  course  of  interpreting  a  written  in- 
Btrument  by  particular  phrases,  by  a  preamble  instead  of 
its  general  t«nor.  A  statesman  who  believed  in  nullifica- 
lioD  as  little  as  himself  detected  the  fiaw  in  the  argument. 
To  Webster's  plea  that  the  Union  was  a  government  of 
the  people  and  not  a  compact  of  States,  John  Quincy 
Adams  noted  his  dissent:  "it  is  both,  and  all  constitu- 
tional gOTomment  is  a  oompaot."t 


■  Fm   Oalhoan'i  ringnlar  teneta  darirtd  &mn  Bonun  hUtoij  we 
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■  But  the  drift  of  Webster's  argument  and  the  effect  of 
bis  splendid  oratory  at  this  time  were  to  strengthen  our 
federal  system  against  the  subtle  poison  which  Calhoun 
was  injecting  for  murderous  ends.  Th%t  the  constitution 
designed  a  perpetual  Union,  like  that  confederate  league 
which  it  superseded ;  that  the  growth  of  this  Union  tended 
inevitably  to  compact  our  political  system  so  as  to  make 
the  safety  of  the  whole  indispensable  to  that  of  every 
part ;  that  nullification  rested  on  no  right  higher  than  the 
right  of  revolution,  or  rather  of  civil  war;  that  in  any  such 
contest  of  arms,  if  provoked  by  a  minority,  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  all  peaceful  expedients  failing,  would 
rally  under  the  national  flag  the  larger  part  whose  rightfhl 
preponderance  in  affairs  had  been  challenged;  and  that 
the  only  sure  refuge  of  the  minority  from  oppression  lay 
in  obeying  those  forms  and  safeguards  which  the  consti- 
tution clearly  provided,  whereby  the  weakest  in  a  rightful 
cause  might  in  the  end  prove  strongest  with  that  invinci- 
ble umpire  of  our  system,  public  opinion, — all  these  were 
home-truths  for  the  hour  which  could  not  be  impressed 
too  deeply.  The  Senate  debate  ended  where  it  began; 
but  Webster  towered  at  this  moment  like  the  guardian 
genius  on  the  Acropolis. 

(-^  These  were  glorious  days  for  the  eloquent  senator  from 
Massachusetts.  With  his  fervent  love  for  a  broad  and  well- 
arched  Union,  his  courage  and  matchless  ability  in  debate 
for  sustaining  the  national  cause  against  open  or  covert 
disloyalty,  he  swept  before  him  the  wretched  dogmas 
of  the  Carolina  school  before  they  could  gain  a  lodgment 
with  the  people.  Calhoun,  like  Hayne,  had  cause  to  dread 
him  above  all  foemen  in  logical  discussion.  Webster's 
speeches  of  this  period,  though  overwrought  in  the  argu- 
ment, served,  like  Pharaoh's  granary,  as  the  store-house 
for  years  of  coming  trouble.  The  disastrous  overthrow 
of  the  Republicans  at  the  late  election  released  him  for 
the  moment  from  all  party  obligations.  To  use  his  own 
expression,  he  was  now  no  man's  leader,  and  he  followed 
''no  lead  but  that  of  public  duty  and  the  star  of  the  con- 
stitution."   President  Jackson  sought  his  strong  aid  in  this 
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emergency,  and  ft  was  given ;  foi',  tju^gh  averse  to  tariff 
retraction  at  this  time,  and  especially  .to,  retraction  under 
tbreata,  he  waa  for  compelling  submiS8b}n,'at  all  iiasards, 
to  the  aupremacy  of  the  laws.  Aid  from  Jaokeon's  politic 
csl  opponents  was  essontial,  indeed,  at  this  <!nd^l  moment, 
for  while  the  force  bill  was  an  admin  istratit'n  measure, 
and  as  such  was  prepared  and  reported,  Southora  men  and 
Jackson's  immediate  friends  were  charj  of  supporting  it 
A  member  of  the  cabinet,  we  are  told,  visited  Webster' ,ai'. 
his  lodgings  about  this  time,  and  urged  bim  earnestly  -tc 
take  an  active  part  in  its  favor.*  He  did  so,  and  to  the  - 
dismay  of  the  nulliflers  made  a  strong  speech  on  behalf  of 
the  force  bill,  refuting  the  objections  which  had  been  raised 
against  it.  Benton  acknowledges  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  Jackson  owed  and  felt  on  this  occasion,  and  pro- 
nounces Webster  the  colossal  figure  on  the  political  stage 
at  this  periiyl.t  Of  Webster's  consistency  in  this  courbv 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  remains:  he  carried  out  the 
rule  of  policy  he  bad  already  foreshadowed  in  bis  discus- 
sion with  Hayne,  securing  thus  his  proudest  title, "  de- 
fender of  the  constitution." 

After  a  warm  diacuasion,  in  the  course  of  which  South- 
erners who  blamed  the  action  of  South  Carolina  denounced 
this  administration  measure  violently  as  the  "bloody  bill," 
the  "  force  bill,"  the  bill  "to  repeal  our  constitution,"     ^^ 
with  allusions  to  the  Jersey  prison-ship  and  Boston 
port  bill  of  the  revolution,  it  was  proet^ed  to  a  vote.     The 
justice  and  expediency  of  passing  such  a  bill  was  _^^ 
too  obvious  at  the  last  for  members  to  care  to 
record  themselves  against  it;  Jackson's  fiat,  too,  had  al> 
ready  gone  forth.    Most  opponents  Qnally  withdrew  when 
the  ballot  was  taken.    The  force  bill,  or  bill  for  collecting 
the  revenue,  passed  the  Senate  by  32  to  1,  John 
Tyler  alone  casting  his  vote  in  the  negative,  and 
the  measure  then  went  to  the  House.     The  centennial 
birthday  was  at  hand  of  the  immortal  Washington,  whose 
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f^^    remains  on  tbat' Occasion  were  to  have  been  en- 
tombed UQR^er  the  Capitol  as  a  last  resting-place. 
So  Congress  had  .poDposed ;  bat  surviving  relatives  for  a 
second  timeMissefating,  the  pageant  did  not  take  place. 

and  Yir^ifiix^pt  the  bones  of  her  greatest  son. 
•  •    •  * 

Upon  ndllification  and  the  revenue  collection  bill  Clay's 
voice  ;wa8   not   heard.     Both  he  and  his  colleague    were 
,  '^bdng  the  fifteen  senators  whose  absence  was  conspicuous 
'••'w!^en  the  vote  on  the  force  bill  was  taken ;  and  while  ad- 
.  *mitting  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure,  he  himself  declined 
to  give  it  any  countenance.*     Another  project  had  en- 
'    grossed  his  attention,  counter,  indeed,  to  the  purpose  of 
the  administration,  but  reflecting  his  natural  disposition  to 
bargain  principles  for  the  sake  of  unity.    To  prevent  the 
President  fix)m  "  exercising  his  vengeful  passions,'*  as  he 
termed  it,t  and  in  his  own  person  pacify  Nort^  and  South 
was  the  task  to  which  Clay  now  addressed  his  tact  and 
energy.     Like  the  eagle  struck  down,  who  shakes  his 
pinions  and  prepares  for  a  bolder  flight,  the  defeated  can- 
didate of  the  opposition  sought  to  disburden  party  politics 
at  once  of  this  whole  tariff  dissension  which  experience 
showed  was  a  losing  card  to  play  for  Presidential  honors. 
Patriotism  was  a  deeper  impulse  to  this  course ;  for  of  all 
statesmen  who  could  appeal  with  effect  to  the  national  sen- 
timent, Clay  stood  foremost,  being  a  Southern  man  with 
Northern   leanings,   an   adjuster  of  national   differences, 
and  in  every  fibre  an  American.     On  the  12th  of 
February,  while  yet  the  force  bill  was  pending, 
introduced  in  the  Senate  what  he  called  a  compro- 
mise measure,  and  he  sought  to  give  it  precedence  over 
.^^  ^  4,  V>  all  other  business.    The  essence  of  this  compromise  con- 

sisted in  scaling  down  periodically  the  high  duties  pro- 
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poaed  by  the  Mt  of  July  of  which  free  tradora  complained, 
ODtil,  in  tho  coarse  of  ton  years,  the  tariff  should  stand 
reversed  from  a  protective  to  a  free-trade  baeis.  The 
rednotioQ  was  to  be  gradual  ^^sar.two  years  until  1841, 
when  by  a  sharp  stroke  or  two  the  duties  on  protected 
articles  were  to  be  cut  down  to  20  per  cent,  on  a  home 
valnatiOQ.  An  argument  to  support  this  bill  was  ready 
tor  everybody.  Northern  proteotionista  gained  a  respite 
fbr  the  manu&oturing  industries,  which  otherwise  would 
be  prostrated  by  the  Yerplanck  low-tariff  bill,  wlr»e  pas- 
sage either  now  or  in  the  next  Congress  seemed  inevitable. 
Sonth  Oarolina  had  an  assurance  that  protection  would  be 
given  up.  Party  men  would  find  the  tariff  diverted  from 
national  politioa.  And  finally  all  lovers  of  the  Union  might 
by  a  timely  sacrifice  save  their  oonntry  from  the  danger 
of  a  civil  war.  Calhoun  seconded  the  idea  of  legislating 
in  the  "  spirit  of  mutual  compromise."* 

The  first  views  of  Clay'a  proposal  carried  dismay  to 
yortbem  manofhctarers.  Their  second  thought  was  more 
&vorable;  but  three-fourths  of  the  tariff  interest  strongly 
disliked  Clay's  proposal,  and  blamed  bim  for  deserting 
their  cause  at  this  critical  hour.  They,  like  Webster  and 
the  President  himself,  wore  for  compelling  obedience  to 
the  laws  as  an  issue  paramount  to  all  others.  Webster 
had  shown  such  disfkvor  when  a  modified  tariff  was  first 
broached,  that  he  was  not  taken  into  the  confidence  of 
those  who  developed  it.  In  truth,  this  compromise  was 
the  immediate  ftiiit  of  a  coalition  patched  up  between 
Clay  and  Calhoun,  mainly  to  rescue  the  latter  and  bis 
Btate  from  the  dangerous  climax  to  which  events  were 
tending.  Early  in  the  session  Clay  appears  to  have  had 
a  plan  in  mind  somewhat  different  for  quieting  this  tariff 
question  ;f  but  the  present  plan  took  its  color  from  an 
interview  whiob  Clay  and  Calhoun  had  together  _,^^ 
after  Calhooo's  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government 
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to  take  his  seat  for  the  first  time  as  a  fellow-senator 
Jackson's  threat  to  arrest  and  try  the  arch-nullifier  for  trea- 
son came  to  Calhoun's  ears,  and  in  alarm  he  sought  a  con- 
ference.*   John  M.  Clayton,  a  senator  fi'om  Delaware,  and 
Letcher,  of  the  House,  who  was  Clay's  constant  deputy, 
both  helped  arrange  a  coalition  of  the  chiefs,  aided,  most 
likely,  by  other  Southerners  who  deprecated  coercion,  and 
exhorted  Clay  to  wear  the  crown  of  mediator.f    An  inter- 
view, says  Benton,  took  place  in  Clay's  room ;  it  was  cold, 
distant,  and  civil,  for  Clay  and  Calhoun  had  not  beon  on 
speaking  terms ;{  but  as  the  upshot  of  the  business  Clay 
had  the  bill  which  he  first  presented  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  upon  which  Calhoun  and  Clay- 
ton were  joined  with  him.    This  committee  reported  the 
tariff  compromise  bill  to  the  Senate,  Feb.  19th,  with 
various  amendments  agreed   upon.§    A  strange 
compromise,  nevertheless,  was  this  which  excluded  Web- 
ster and  the  industries  for  which  but  a  few  months  earlier 
the  tendet*est  solicitude  was  shown.   Webster  intro- 
'  duced  resolutions  against  horizontal  reduction  and 

*  Crittenden  is  an  authority  for  this  story,  which  other  drcumstanoes 
eorroborate.     1  Ourtis's  Webster,  444 ;  1  Benton,  842. 

f  In  1  Tyler's  Tyler,  467,  the  honor  of  suggesting  the  compromise 
is  giren  to  John  Tyler,  who,  in  1856,  when  ez-President,  claimed  the 
glory  for  himself,  alleging  that  it  was  he  who  brought  Clay  and  Cal 
houn  together.  But  this  statement  should  be  teken  with  much  caution, 
for  it  is  not  corroborated.  Tyler,  at  least,  took  the  tone  of  the  Virginia 
press  and  legislature,  his  re-election  to  the  Senate  then  pending,  and 
in  a  speech  of  early  February  he  made  a  rhetorical  appeal  to  Clay  to 
save  the  Union  by  bringing  in  such  a  measure.  Tyler  roted  alone 
against  the  force  bill,  and  lashed  the  administration  for  trying  to  en- 
force the  laws  against  South  Carolina.  It  may  be  observed  that  Clay 
wished  to  bring  over  State-rights  men  of  this  stripe  who  were  not  pro- 
nounced nuUifiers,  and  that  he  wrote  to  his  own  friends  in  Yiiginia  in 
fliTorof  Tyler's  re-election.    Clay's  Priv.  Corr.,  Jan.  1888. 

1 1  Benton,  842. 

I  See  Hogh  L.  White's  Memoirs ;  8  Parton's  Jackson,  478,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  White  as  President  pro  iem,  made  up  this  committee. 

The  details  were  only  completed  a  few  days  ago  (wrote  Clay,  Feb- 
nuoy  14th),  but  the  principle  of  the  bill  he  bad  long  since  settled. 
Clay's  Priv.  Corr.  1888. 
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the  attempt  to  pledge  Aiture  legislaturoa  to  a  pardoolftr 
ttriff,  and  showed  by  his  oomnaent  upon  the  bill  of  Clay's 
oommittee  that  be  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  arrangs- 
ment,  and  would  not  he  hound  by  it. 

Taken  np  in  the  Senate  Tor  discussion  soon  after  the 
passage  of  the  force  bill,  but  objected  to  as  a  reveDue 
measnre  which  the  House  alone  could  lawftilly 
origiqfite,  this  compromise  hill  lingered  for  admis- 
sion.    The  popular  branch  bad  meantime  been  spinning 
out  its  tedious  debate  over  the  Verplaock  measure  for 
tariff  redaction  and  low  duties.    On  Monday,  the  2ftth  of 
Febmary,  the  "  revenue  coUeotioo"  bill   had  just  been 
made  the  special  order  for  Tuesday.    The  tariff  was  then 
taken  up.    Suddenly,  and  without  giving  previous  notice 
of  hie  intention,  Letcher  arose  in  his  place,  the  _.  _ 
Home  being  about  to  adjoum,  and  moved  to  strike 
out  all  of  tbe  Yorplanck  bill  except  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  what  In  effect  was  Clay's  compromise  tariff, 
now  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Senate.     Yainly  did 
representatives  of  Northern  manufacturing  districts,  like 
John  Davis,  of  Massac Lusotts,  protest  in  amaBemont ;  for 
the  movement  bad  been  well  planned,  and  under  the  lead 
of  Clay's  skilful  manager  the  majority  of  the  House  pro- 
ceeded quickly  to  consummate  the  business  by  recommit- 
ting the  pending  bill  to  the  committee  of  tbe  whole,  with 
instruction  to  report  the  compromise  hill   in   its   place. 
An  engrossment  of  the  measure  thus  amended  was  carried 
before  the  House  adjourned ;  and  on  the  next  day  the 
substituted  bill  was  carried  by  119  to  85  and  went 
to  the  Senate.    That  body  dropped  at  once  the 
bill  which  Clay  bad  been   trying  to  introduce,  put  tbe 
House  bill  in  its  place,  drove   that  measure  to  a  final 
vote,  and  despite  all  opposition,  carried  the  compromise 
tariff  in  triumph  by  29  to  16  on  the  first  day  of  Mareh. 
Letcher's  argument  had  been  that  if  the  present  ^^ 
Congress  did  not  pass  this  bill  the  next  Congress 
wonld  do  worse  by  the  manufaoturers.     While  the  Senate 
thna  wrestled  with  the  question  of  revenue  rates,  the 
House  struggled  violently  over  the  Ull  fbr  collecting  the 
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reyenae.    That  bill  was  carried  the  first  day  of  March,  by 
149  to  48,  against  the  Southern  ultras ;  MoDuffie 
MM  L  P^^po^Qg  ^^  bitter  irony  an  epitaph  on  the  con- 
stitution to  scire  for  its  title.*    The  passage  of 
the  ^MToe  bill,  as  part  of  the  compromise,  was  neeatul  to 
placate  tlie  i'resiaent  and  save  the  self-respect  of  the  legis- 
lature.    With  these  two  measures  before  him  and  the 
session  so  nearly  ended,  Jackson  pursued  the  only  practi- 
cable course  short  of  taking  the  burden  of  civil  war  upon 
his  own  shoulders.    He  coupled  these  acts  together  as  the 
announcement  of  a  policy,  and  signed  them  both  on  the 
2d  of  March.f    And  thus  were  extended  to  re- 
M^^«  bellious  South  Carolina  (as  a  late  writer  well  ex- 
presses it)  "  the  olive-branch  and  the  rod  bound  up 
together."! 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  that  this  two-faced 
Janus  which  was  now  reared  upon  its  legs  to  preach  sub- 
mission to  the  law  on  one  side  and  the  law's  submission 
on  the  other  received  homage  as  a  deity  on  all  hands. 
Indeed,  members  of  Congress  who  committed  themselves 
to  the  one  measure  would  spurn  or  refrain  from  the  other. 
The  New  England  and  Middle  State  delegations  were  gen- 
erally against  the  compromise  tariff  and  in  favor  of  the 
force  bill,  while  those  from  the  South  voted  the  other  way ; 
it  was  the  Western  vote  alone  which  was  pledged  to  both 
measures.  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  protectionists 
were  left  free,  therefore,  to  re-establish  their  favorite  sys- 
tem on  the  first  opportunity,  while  South  Carolina,  on  the 
other  hand,  reproached  every  effort  to  coerce  by  enforcing 
the  laws.  This  whole  compromise  arrangement  was  a 
juggling  expedient  after  all  to  maintain  peace  at  the  least 

•  Gong.  Debates.  Wayne  bad  been  on  the  admlnifltration  tide  in 
■11  this  controTerty.  Letcher,  of  Kentucky,  voted  for  the  force  bill, 
bat  Widdiire,  a  colleague,  voted  against  it 

t  See  Acts  March  2, 1S88 ;  also  Oongressional  Debates ;  44  Niles's 
Bflgbter.  Dates  and  flg^ures  in  the  text  which  some  authorities  have 
tauMMumtely  stated  are  careAilly  verified  by  the  present  writer. 

)  Sumner's  Jarkson. 
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Morifice.  Aa  between  Clay  aud  Calhoun  the  truce  was 
a  hoQow  one,  and  in  their  disputes  ten  years  Iftter  on 
this  same  floor  of  the  Senate  chamber,  revealing  the  &ot 
of  a  aeoret  compact  at  this  time  between  tbem,  each  con- 
tended that  he  had  gained  the  better  of  the  other.  Cal- 
hoim  aaserted  that  in  1833  be  had  Clay  down  on  his  back 
— was  his  master.  "He  my  master  I"  retorted  Clay;  "I 
would  not  own  him  for  the  meanest  of  my  slaves."  South 
Carolina's  epirited  resistance,  Calhoun  claimed,  had  fHght- 
ened  the  high-tariff  party.  Clay  laughed  to  Bcom  this 
spinted  resistance  and  the  South  Carolina  militia,  who,  he 
Bt^d,  were  like  little  boys  going  about  with  wooden  swords 
to  terrify  Xapoleon'a  army. 

Calhoun's  boast,  though  far  from  justified,  was  not  with- 
out some  foundation.  The  good-natured  forbearance  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people  gave  the  nuUifiers 
whom  Jackson  bad  thrown  into  a  cold  sweat  plausible 
reason  for  claiming  the  compromise  aa  their  own  victory. 
nullification,  though  certainly  not  acknowledged  by  our 
compromisers  as  a  rightful  remedy  for  discontented  States 
to  apply,  had  certainly  been  respected  as  an  efilciont  one. 
The  South  Carolina  convention  met  again  March  „^,, 
llth.""It  repealed  the  ordinance  of  nullification,  I 

and  then  passed  a  second  ordinance  to  nullify  the  force  ' 
act.*    As  submission  to  the  tariff  made  the  force  act  harm- 
lees,  this  last  shot  was  a  hit  of  bravado  like  firing  into  the 
air,  but  it  showed  that  South  Carolina  still  clung  to  hor 
ooDvenient  heresy.    A  State  flag  with  its  ground 
of  rich  green  silk,  bearing  the  coiled  rattlesnake 
and  palmetto,  was  presented  to  the  militia  of  Charleston  j 
while  at  a  State-rights  ball  given  at  that  city  by  those 
who  had  volunteered  to  defend  South  Carolina  "fhjm  in- 
vaders," the  stars  and  stripes  wore  omitted  fW)m  the  deoo- 
ntiona.t    The  federal  troops  now  quietly  withdrew;  with 
dsDoing  and  military  parades  this  bloodless  imbroglio  ended. 


•  44  NOm,  Mo.    Soma  authoiiUM  have  wrongly  itotad  that  Soath 
UaioUiui  did  not  nptal  the  nullifriog  ordinanoa. 
1 44  Nllaa,  107  i  nawipapan  of  lh»  day. 
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But  ominous  Bigns  remained  in  the  horizon.  South  Caro- 
lina had  threatened  secession,  and  had  attempted  be- 
sides to  unite  all  slaveholders  in  the  call  for  a  Southern 
convention.  ^The  danger  is  not  passed;  we  have  but 
checked  the  disease;"  wrote  Calhoun  in  an  open  letter.* 
And  it  was  well  remarked  of  South  Carolina  by  one  of 
the  House  debaters,  who  was  vexed  at  our  easy  surrender 
of  principle,  that  *<  the  root  of  her  discontent  lay  deeper 
than  the  tariff,  and  would  continue  when  that  was  for- 
gotten."t 

Why  a  President  so  undaunted  as  Jackson  yielded  his 
assent  to  this  hasty  compact  when  coupled  with  a  revenue 
enforcement  act  we  have  already  suggested.  That  he  disap- 
proved this  capitulation  to  a  State  in  arms  is  well  known. 
His  wrath  against  Calhoun  and  the  nuUifiers,  whose  cunning 
designs  he  penetrated,  and  his  enmity  to  Clay  enforced  his 
love  of  power,  and  beyond  all  his  patriotism,  which  was 
always  intense,  in  the  effort  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
this  Union  at  all  hazards.  In  various  ways  did  he  try 
while  the  compromise  act  was  pending  to  baulk  Clay's 
ambition  to  be  the  pacificator  of  the  country.^  The  com- 
promise tariff,  as  we  shall  find,  proved  unstable,  and  Claj 
very  soon  predicted  to  his  manufacturing  friends  that  there 
would  be  a  revulsion  in  favor  of  protection  before  the 
bargain  could  take  full  effect.  To  the  plea  that  this  new 
act  was  in  the  nature  of  a  reprieve  to  high-tariff  men, 
Webster's  response  was  manly :  that  if  the  tariff  of  1832 
must  go  down,  it  is  because  the  American  people  will  not 
sanction  it,  but  what  the  people  demand  first  of  all  is  to 
sustain  the  Union  and  the  constitution. 

In  fact,  the  triumph  or  half-triumph  of  the  principles  of 
disloyalty  and  dissolution  was  more  portentous  of  evil  to 
this  Union  than  tariffs,  high  or  low.  "RettAi*  |iad  it  been. 
in  view  of  later  events,  tg,meet  the  nuUifiers  then  and 
there  upon  their  own  issued  ahd  bnftK  the'  stubborn  pride 


*  Letter  of  March  27 ;  newspapen  of  the  day. 
t  John  Dayli  in  debate,  Feb.  26. 1888. 
t  See  Hugh  L.  White's  Memoin,  290. 
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cf  ScNttli  Ouolina,  thui  permit  theso  hsruies  to  ba  Mwa 
btoadouL  Karer  ooold  th«  eoontry  have  boon  mora  &Tor- 
liiy  rittutod  in  strangtb  utd  reeouioM  fbr  sacb  a  oonOiot 
With  all  tbe  ■ympatby  natarml  among  Soatbem  plantera,  - 
•ot  one  3onth«rn  Sute  waa  likelj  to  join  Soatb  Carolina 
In  th«  pret«ntioafl  rigbt  to  nnlli^  and  Beoede.  Tbe  Presi- 
dent, hiDWelf  a  Sontberner,  bat  at  every  fibre  a  TToion  man, 
might  have  been  tnuted  in  tbe  emergency  to  i^bold  the 
mqes^  of  the  laws  and  the  rights  of  tbe  people.  His 
■nry  name  as  a  soldier  etrack  terror  to  enemies,  and  made 
the  boldest  oonspirator  falter.  TbatSonth  Carolina  woald 
have  yielded  without  bloodshed  is  most  likely ;  that,  madly 
oontendlng,  her  coercion  and  abasement  would  bavo  fol- 
lowed is  certain.  Tbe  sword  of  civil  war  is  always  terrible 
to  draw ;  yet  tbe  worst  slaughter  in  1833  would  bave  been 
light  in  comparison  with  that  which  followed  the  second 
ptOTOcation  of  this  State  less  than  thirty  years  later.  But 
the  forbearance  of  the  stronger  part  of  tbe  Union  eqaalled 
in  these  days  the  impatient  disdain  of  the  weaker;  and 
tomporizing  remedies  for  relief,  that  mischief  of  all  repre- 
•entative  governments,  drove  tbe  disease  deeper  into  our 
VfBtem  instead  of  eradicating  it 

As  for  Calhoun,  distmsted  henceforth  as  a  conspirator 
by  a  large  fVaction  of  bis  former  party  and  by  the  general 
mass  of  tbe  people,  bis  capacious  intellect  and  energy  fVom 
henceforth  belonged  unreservedly  to  the  pernicious  oanse 
of  wblch  he  was  now  by  far  tbe  ablest  exponent  and  to 
the  spirited  State  which  maintained  biro  steadily  in  public 
life.  With  scarcely  a  break  in  his  new  career,  bo  eat  in 
the  Renate  as  bne  of  its  three  greatest  men,  auatore  and 
isolated,  devoted  to  Southern  rights,  and  the  unapproach- 
able champion  of  doctrines  which  shook  tbe  Union  to  its 
centre.  A  kind  master  to  bis  own  slaves,  be  forgod  a 
chain,  link  by  link,  which  should  draw  the  whole  country 
into  the  toils  of  slavery  or  break  and  leave  slaveholders  to 
form  a  new  and  stronger  confederacy  of  their  own.  Into 
the  mysteries  of  this  metamorphosis  be  retired  like  a  eon> 
jnrer  who  retreats  into  clock-work.    Chaste  as  snow,  and  in 
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hiB  private  morals  stronger  than  Clay  or  Webster,  he  was 
not  less  corroded  than  they  by  ambition.  While  he  sat  in 
his  chair  in  the  Senate,  rarely  conversing,  unknown  per- 
sonally by  many  of  those  who  saw  him  daily,  strangers 
studied  his  remarkable  face  and  figure.  Miss  Martinoau 
wrote  of  him  as  a  cast-iron  man,  and  others  who  saw  him 
have  used  similar  expressions ;  for  he  seemed  to  harden  into 
a  creature  of  intellectual  solitude,  who  opened  his  mouth, 
whether  in  the  Senate  or  at  his  fireside,  only  to  impress 
others  with  his  political  misconceptions  while  imbibing 
not  the  slightest  impression  in  return.  His  intellect,  which 
was  one  of  the  greatest  this  country  has  produced,  nar 
rowed  its  range  fbr  the  sake  of  effect.  Embodying  thus  a 
few  startling  abstractions,  he  became,  by  the  force  of  his 
striking  and  singular  personal  character  and  the  habit  of 
constant  reiteration  in  speech  and  of  probing  profoundly 
as  into  a  well,  the  sage,  philosopher,  and  dogmatist  of  the 
slaveholding  section,  a  most  fascinating  political  teacher  of 
the  Southern  youth,  and  withal  a  dangerous  one.  His  re- 
served rights  of  States,  as  he  worked  out  the  theory,  served 
fbr  those  who  were  in  danger  of  being  outnumbered.  Well- 
bred,  unpretentious,  and  ftdl  of  that  simple  courtesy  which 
captivates  the  young,  and  having,  moreover,  an  unblem- 
ished integrity,  and  the  nicest  sense  of  personal  honor 
in  pecuniary  affairs,  the  influence  Calhoun  exerted  in 
this  later  episode  of  his  long  career  was  immeasurably 
increased  by  the  almost  utter  absence  of  public  responsi- 
Mlity.  Holding  aloof  fVom  political  parties  as  though  he 
despised  their  modes,  and  keeping  his  State  equally  dis- 
dainful of  the  national  patronage,  he  was  in  a  fit  position 
to  take  always  the  reform  side  of  administrative  questions 
and  to  denounce  debauchery  in  the  civil  service.  His  bit- 
terness for  the  rest  of  his  life  was  to  thirst  for  the  chief 
office,  while  the  tantalizing  wave  approached  and  receded 
oonstantly,  but  never  touched  his  lips. 

In  the  present  escape  firom  the  meshes  of  tariff  resist- 
ance and  premature  rebellion,  Calhoun  suffered  fh>m  Clay's 
(Hends  some  personal  humiliations  which  rankled  in  his 
later  allusions  to  the  subject;  but  he  schooled   himself 
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to  think  uid  speak  with  oomposura  on  all  §nbjeotB,  and 
never  ngaio  to  appear  u  an  apologist  He  bad  alwaya 
been  a  man  of  oool  self-ooafldenoe  and  andaoity.  Hit 
logical  prooesa  and  style  of  oratory  vere  bia  own,  and  aa 
unlike  the  eloquence  of  bis  great  rivals  as  possible.  He 
addressed  his  associates  simply  as  "  Senators,"  after  the 
Itoman  fksbion ;  his  speech  was  direct,  and  ranly  adorned 
with  metaphor  or  anecdote,  and,  though  trenchant,  be 
rarely  fUlcd  in  courtesy.  His  long,  coarse  hair  which 
stood  out  straight  from  the  skull  (br  an  inch  and  then  fell 
over  on  either  mde  of  the  head  grew  more  gray  from  year 
to  year,  the  lines  of  his  face  more  deeply  marked,  hie 
luminous  eyes  more  sunken,  his  thin  lips  more  oompreased, 
his  cheeks  more  hollow,  the  lines  of  bis  ftwe  drawn  oat 
longer.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  great  Carolinian  be- 
trayed the  fires  of  disappointed  ambition  whieh  he  was 
resolutely  quenching;  but  the  misohief  he  plotted  against 
the  ft^e  States,  and  the  integrity  of  that  broad  TTnion  from 
whose  oonfidenee  he  oould  expect  no  more,  remained  bis 
heart's  close  secret.* 

*  Little  b  known  of  Oallionn'i  panonal  nlatloni  and  borne  Ufb  eioept 
ftom  the  fragmentuy  icoounti  oT  hii  oontmiponuict.  HU  privite 
lottsn  were  not  OMeftilly  pntenrad,  tnA  mtay  of  hti  papen  entnutBd 
to  othen  weie  loet  during  the  dTil  war.  See  Von  HoUt'i  CUhona. 
Some  of  hli  latten  ue  among  the  Honioa  HS3.  Lamar'i  Mholarij  I* 
oration  raoentljr  pronounoed  (1887)  prsunta  thU  gnat  Houtnem  itatoi- 
man  tn  the  meet  (hTorabla  light  from  the  stand-point  of  an  admirer, 
hnnight  np  later  in  the  aaoM  political  ichool,  who  ha*  Men  theM  In* 
genloni  Iheorlea  at  lattezhanitad  after  InSictlug  their  wont  calamltlM. 
Oalh^nn'a  intelleotnal  flhie  murt  be  recognized  by  all,  but  he  mingled 
in  eventi,  and  the  text  of  hia  public  ipeeohM  ihonld  be  laed  la  lb* 
li^t  of  the  Inddenti  whieh  prodoead  them. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

8100n>  ADMUnSTBATION  OF  ANDREW  JAOKSOH 

SxonoN  L 

PERIOD    Of    TWBNTT-THIRD    OONGRBIt. 

March  4,  ISSa^MABOH  3, 1835. 

Andrew  Jaokson,  when  his  seoond  administration  be- 
gan, was  distant  less  than  a  fortnight  from  his  sixty-sixth 

birthday.    Of  earlier  Presidents  chosen  for  two 
'4^  terms,  both  Washington  and  Jefferson  had  retired 

from  office  when  somewhat  younger ;  Madison  at 
an  age  equalling  almost  literally  Jackson's  present  weight 
of  years ;  Monroe  when  somewhat  older,  yet  before  he 
was  sizty>seven.  Jackson's  health  was  already  precarious ; 
there  had  been  days  when  he  was  so  feeble  that  it  seemed 
impossible  he  oould  outlive  his  first  term ;  he  fought  in- 
firmities constantly,  and  a  childless  yet  domestic  man,  he 

mourned  tenderly  the  spouse  whose  fresh  grave 

he  had  left  behind  him  at  the  Hermitage  to  go 
where  fame  awaited  him. 

What  prompted,  then,  those  plump  majorities  which  bore 
this  old  man  a  second  time  into  the  civil  chair,  stronger  in 
the  popular  support  than  before  ?  Gratitude,  chiefly,  for 
his  heroic  service  in  the  field,  and  that  idolatry  which  mili- 
tary heroes  command  under  every  system  of  government. 
Heartier,  too,  was  the  recognition,  because  it  had  worked 
out  slowly,  and  as  though  stifled  by  earlier  misgivings. 
And  what  did  the  people  expect  from  his  second  adminis- 
tration ?  A  policy  conservative  on  the  whole,  as  before, 
which  frowned  upon  monopolies  and  guarded  the  humble 
toiler.  Our  country  was  now  prosperous,  at  peace  with 
the  world,  free  from  the  hard  pressure  of  debt.  More 
errors  and  foibles  might  be  overlooked  in  a  magistrate  so 
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popular ;  and  supposing  hia  grasp  should  rslax,  the  smooth 
onrrent  would  take  us  safely  along.  While  thai  one  dark 
cloud,  nullification,  mottled  the  laadaoape  in  the  midal  of 
the  caoTass,  the  people  drew  still  closer  to  their  veteran 
warrior  by  a  common  instinct,  and  their  confidence  was 
not  misplaced.  Clay  might  be  called  "  the  great  pacifi- 
cator," but  that  prouder  title,  "  preaerver  of  the  Pnion," 
belonged  to  oar  military  ohiefVain.  ~— ~ 

Decked  with  this  new  honor,  and  triiinDph&nt,as  U  tfaea 
seemed,  over  the  hydra  whose  head  was  oat  o^  Jackson 
entered  npon  a  second  term,  old  aa  he  was,  when  at  the 
lenith  of  his  national  renown  and  popularity.  The  clouds 
onoe  threatening  had  dispersed,  and  all  was  bright  sun- 
shine again.  Had  our  hero  laid  down  office  at  this  mo- 
ment instead  of  taking  the  oath  anew,  his  fame  must  have 
been  irresistible,  for  thus  far  his  eourse  had  on  the  whole 
been  wise  as  well  aa  brilliant;  he  had  shown  great  sa- 
gacity, and,  being  unoorrupt  personaliy,  all  the  odium  of 
his  patronage  and  mischievous  appointments  would  have 
rested  on  the  Bhonlders  of  hia  civil  advisers  and  parasites, 
so  nnwilling  are  the  people  to  believe  any  ill  of  their  hero. 
Except  for  the  spoils  business  and  a  few  private  quarrels, 
he  bad  well  maintained  the  national  dignity.  Even  now, 
as  Andrew  Jackson  came  quietly  into  the  Kopresentatives' 
hall  on  the  4tb  of  Uaroh  to  take  the  customary  ^^. 
oath  for  a  second  term,  attended  by  the  Vice- 
President-elect  and  a  private  secretary,  and  announced  to  . 
the  assembled  dignitaries  only  by  the  applause  of  spec 
tators  which  greeted  hia  entrance,  hia  moiloet  but  distin- 
guished mien  prepoeseaaed  all  hearts  in  his  favor.  Both 
fiousea  of  Congreaa  received  him  with  every  token  of 
respect.  Among  foreign  ministers  resplendent  in  gold 
lace,  and  officers  in  their  uniforms,  he  stood  contrasted  In 
plain  black  suit  without  a  single  decoration ;  an  elderly 
man,  tall,  spare  and  bony,  and  by  no  means  robust  in 
aspect.  Hia  dark-blue  eyea  peered  oat  aoarohlngly  from 
beneath  heavy  eyebrows  and  a  wrinkled  forehead  high  but 
narrow;  his  flrm-set  mouth  and  chin  worked  almost  con- 
vulsively with  the  play  of  his  emotions,  and  his  general 
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features  conveyed  the  impression  of  a  quick  and  nervous 
energy  as  well  as  great  decision  of  character.  His  thick 
hair,  bristling  stiffly  up  in  fh)nt,  was  by  this  time  perfectly 
white,  and  being  brushed  upward  and  back  from  the  brow, 
gave  to  his  long  and  beardless  face  a  delicate  look,  almost 
womanly  in  repose,  which  could  not  be  forgotten.  He 
dressed  in  the  plain  civilian  suit  of  the  period,  with  watch- 
seal  dangling  firom  the  fob,  a  shirt  slightly  ruffled,  and 
starched  collar-points  standing  sentinel  over  the  chin, 
which  rose  resolute  from  the  constraint  of  a  stiff  black 
stock. 

In  these  later  years  Jackson  often  wore  a  pair  of  solemn 
spectacles  which  gave  to  his  visage  a  more  sage  and  pene- 
trating look  than  over;  and  when  walking  he  would  mount 
a  light  beaver  hat,  on  which  was  bound  his  widower's 
weed,  and  carry  a  goodly  cane  adorned  with  a  silk  tassel, 
which  he  would  flourish  when  animated  like  a  sword  to 
emphasize  his  thoughts.*  That  game-cock  look,  as  some 
well  styled  it,  which  was  Jackson's  characteristic  expres- 
sion, was  softened  by  the  lines  of  advancing  age.  No 
stranger  encountered  his  hospitality  without  mingling 
some  tenderness  with  his  admiration  of  the  man.  By 
dependents,  by  the  young,  by  all  familiars  whose  purpose 
coincided  with  his  own  instead  of  crossing  it,  Jackson  was 
idolized.  To  men  of  cooler  judgment  he  recalled  the 
knight  of  La  Mancha,  though  only  so  fkr  as  they  thought 
to  caricature  the  fiery  zeal  with  which  one  may  charge  at 
a  debatable  wrong  which  stands  in  his  path  rather  than 
go  round  ;  for  Jackson,  if  a  knight-errant  at  all  in  dispu- 
tation, dealt  at  least  with  the  realities  of  life  and  that  in  a 
method  most  effectual.  His  chivalry,  too,  towards  the  fair 
sex  was  chaste  and  worthy  of  a  knight-errant  of  old.  He 
impressed  as  one  intense  in  his  convictions  rather  than 
broad ;  passionate,  irascible,  liable  to  error  and  prejudice, 
vindictive  even,  but  most  courteous  to  meet  on  bis  own 
ground,  and  in  the  main  true  to  himself,  or  rather  to  his 
personality  for  the  time  being,  for  a  character  so  impetu- 

*  See  portndtB  in  Corcoran  Qalleiy  and  in  8  Parton'i  Jsokion. 
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ons  is  apt  to  shift  its  lo^o  with  its  environs.  Andrew 
Jaokaon  was  neither  so  igajrant  nor  so  ill-bred  as  ramor 
and  the  ranoor  of  his  enemies  would  have  made  ont.  He 
had  a  frank  and  manly  bearing,  as  of  one  who  felt  bimaelf 
a  diBtinguisbed  personage  in  an;  society,  and  Btrangers 
from  abroad  who  met  bim  for  the  first  time,  projadioed  by 
all  they  had  heard,  were  impressed  by  the  courtesy  of 
his  bearing  as  well  as  his  keen  sagacity.  On  all  public 
occasions  bis  demeanor  was  admirable,  showing  the  per- 
fect democrat  and  man  of  the  people,  at  ease  with  the 
world.  He  shook  hands  with  all,  converaod  pleasantly, 
and  appeared  neither  distant  nor  undignified.  He  spoke 
his  mind  on  all  subjects  without  affectation,  and  though 
the  texture  of  ozpressioa  might  be  rude,  there  was  a  body 
of  thought  beneath. 

A  oonscioua  pride  now  swelled  the  President's  breast, 
that  of  holding  the  rank  of  the  first  citizen  in  America, 
the  twice-trusted  leader  of  the  people,  the  vindicator,  be- 
sides, of  the  federal  Union  and  national  supremacy.  This 
oonsciousnesB  deepened  his  purpose  to  administer  affairs 
rightly ;  but  unhappily  for  the  country,  as  the  scqael  will 
show,  success  and  adulation  tamed  his  head,  made  bim 
more  arbitrary  and  unmanageable  than  beTore,  less  dis- 
posed to  heed  the  promptings  of  public  opinion,  or  even 
of  his  own  pariy  followers.  It  is  his  second  term  upon  t 
which  histarigf^jgensure  most  safely  fastens,  ^e  himself  1 
had  looked  upon  his  re^ebnoiTCanTasB  asTsabmissioa  of 
bis  whole  executive  policy ;  but  that  verdict  ODoe  given 
in  hie  favor,  he  treated  it  as  an  approval  at  all  points  of 
whatever  he  had  done  or  might  do,  and  launched  ont 
boldly  on  his  now  career  as  autocrat  of  the  democracy  or 
tribune  of  the  people,  defying  the  co-ordinate  departments 
of  government  as  no  other  President  has  safely  dared. 

And  thus  at  twelve  o'clock  on  lionday,  Itfaroh  4th, 
stood  the  venerable  hero  of  New  Orleans  before  a  coa- 
oonrse  in  which  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  -^, 
cabinet,  the  diplomatio  corps,  and  the  army  and 
navy  were  represented.    Following  the  unbroken  line  of 
precedents  since  Washington's  day,  these  seooad-term  ex 
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eroises  were  brief  and  Bimple.  In  a  short  address  Jackson 
alluded  to  the  late  nullification  troubles, — ^the  topic  still 
uppermost  in  the  public  thought, — ^fervently  expressing  the 
wish  that  this  people  might  be  preserved  from  all  danger 
and  continue  forever  *' united  and  happy.*'  The  chief-justice, 
his  senior  in  age  by  twelve  years,  then  tottered  to  the  front 
and  administered  the  oath  of  office,  which  the  President 
repeated  aloud.  After  Van  Buren,  the  Vice-President-elect, 
had  been  similarly  sworn,  the  two  magistrates  left  the  ap- 
plauding assembly.*  This  was  the  last  inaugural  scene  in 
which  Marshall  bore  a  part,  nor  was  American  President 
ever  again  inducted  for  a  second  term  while  lasted  that 
Union  of  social  and  sectional  compromise  for  which  Jackson 
had  asked  a  benediction. 

The  regal  and  sumptuous  adornment  of  the  White  House 
which  scribblers  for  the  press  had  carped  at  while  the 
younger  Adams  was  President  went  on  under  his  successor 
without  complaint.  The  great  east  room,  which  the  late 
Bxeoutive  had  left  bare,  was  since  supplied  with  costly 
furniture,  and  at  the  state  receptions,  which  the  public 
might  freely  attend  without  invitation,  a  mingled  throng 
of  notables  and  nobodies  of  both  sexes  crushed  and  jostled 
one  another,  elbowing  their  way  through  the  corridors 
and  smaller  parlors  into  this  chief  reservoir  of  entertain- 
ment, after  shaking  hands  with  the  President.-f  Every 
chief  Executive  hitherto,  except  Jefferson,  had  brought 
into  this  mansion  an  accomplished  wife  to  be  the  mistress 
of  its  hospitalities.  Jackson,  like  Jeffersop,  was  a  widower, 
and,  more  than  that,  a  childless  one.  The  wife  of  his 
nephew  and  private  secretary,  Andrew  Jackson  Donelson, 
aided  by  another  beautiful  niece,  performed  with  grace  the 
easy  honors  of  the  official  abode;  but  the  era  of  courtly 
elegance  was  passing  away;  and  the  domestic  scene  in 
the  President's  parlor,  where  the  patriarch  puffed  his  long 
reed  pipe  in  peace,  while  the  ladies  sewed  and  chatted  by 

*  Ifewspapen  of  the  day ;  8  J.  Q.  Adamf 's  Diary,  686. 
t  Arfiredson'8  Timyeli. 
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th«  flra,  checking  the  sport  of  their  ehUdren  when  it  bo- 
oame  too  noisy,  is  the  more  attractive  one. 

Flanking  the  grounds  of  the  White  House  stood  the 
four  department  buildings, — State,  Treasury,  War,  and 
Navy, — all  of  plain  brick.  But  the  last  day  of  Haroh  saw 
this  ugly  symmetry  broken  by  the  total  destruo- 
tion  of  the  Treasury  building  for  the  second  time 
in  our  history.*  The  fire  broke  out  between  midnight 
and  sunrise,  and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  old  records  and 
voQohers  for  settled  accounts  perished  in  the  flamee.f 

This  first  summer  of  Jackson's  second  term  was  signal- 
iied  by  an  ^flfilam  Umw  such  as  Hpnroe  and  Washington 
before  him  had  made  at  the  official  outset.    Giti- 
xens  of  Hartford  had,  on  the  latest  anniversary 
of  Ifew  Orleans,  extended  b!m  a  formal  inritation,  to 
which  he  replied  that  having  long  desired  to  visit  New 
England  he  hoped  to  do  so  during  the  ycar.J    First  of 
all,  however,  the  President,  with  his  suite,  went  down  to 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  to  lay  the  foundation- 
stone  for  a  monument  to  Washington's   mother, 
one  of  the  pious  projects  of  thia  period,  upon  which  Plenty 
poured  an  abundance  of  good  words  but  little  money. 
The  more  the  family  stock   of  the   immortal  Yirginiao 
dwindled  and  died  out,  tbe  more  did  our  people  yearn 
to  make  the  guardianship  of  his  remains  a  public  tmst. 
The  recent  centennial  of  his  birth  would  have  been  splen- 
didly celebrated  bad  Congress  been  allowed  its  request  ;§ 
and,  as  events  tended,  nothing  so  much  as  the  memory  of 
Washington's  name  and  example  held  North  and  South 
together  in  peaceful  alliance. 

Three  important  changcB  next  occurred  in  Jackson's 
cabioet  whose  bearing  will  be  found  imnortapt.     Edward 
Livingston,  the  Secretary  of  SintA  loj|,  tha  nnhi. 
net  tfrgo  ag-minlBIUifTQ  Frafice-  ^n"""  Tij^T"^'^ 
w«8  Advanced  irom  the  Treasury  to  the  State  department 

•  &M  vol  i,  p.  402.  ^U  NilM,  M.  f  Bea  44  NilM,  82. 

1  a^mi,  p.  102. 
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to  fill  the  vacancy.  To  McLane's  formor  place  succeeded 
William  J.  Doane,  of  i'luladeipnia,  a  aisiingtiifihed  Iflfwyer 
and  BOD  of  the  uoionel  Duane  whose  Aurora  was  once  the 
leading  Democratic  press  in  America.  The  rest  of  the 
former  cabinet  remained  unchanged. 

And  now  began  the  promised  tour  to  the  East,  which 
oocupied  about  a  month.  Its  chief  object  was  recreation 
and  applause.  Early  in  June  the  President  left 
Washington,  passing  through  the  cities  of  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  and  thence  into  the 
heart  of  New  England.  He  was  accompanied  on  most  of 
the  route  by  Vice-President  Van  Buren,  Cass  and  Wood- 
bury, of  the  cabinet,  and  Major  Donelson,  bis  private 
secretary.  Wherever  he  went  were  feasts  and  civic  pro- 
cessions, and  immense  crowds,  rending  the  sky  with  their 
hurrahs  and  pressing  forward  to  shake  hands  with  the 
old  hero.  Entering  New  York  city  under  a  military  es- 
cort, and  accompanied  by  the  governor  and  civic  authori- 
ties, he  rode  up  Broadway  from  Castle  Garden  bare-headed 
and  bowing  to  the  cheers  and  waving  of  flags  and  hand- 
kerchiefs by  the  dense  mass  of  spectators.  In  Boston  he 
reviewed  the  militia  on  the  common,  and,  visiting  Harvard 
j -f  "Ts  y  University  on  his  departure,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
*  .      "     *  of  Laws,  being  welcomed  also  by  Everett  at  Bunker  Hill  on 

I'^'^v  the  same  day;  and  after  visiting  the  Lowell  mills,  where 

the  factory  girls  turned  out  in  procession  to  greet  him, 
he  passed  to  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  where  ho  was  re- 
ceived with  great  parade  on  the  28th.    But  here^  most 
unexpectedly,  Jackson's  tour  came  to  a  sudden  end ;  for 
instead  of  going  on  to  Maine,  according  to  arrangement, 
he  quickly  retraced  his  course  through  Massachusetts  by 
private  conveyance,  took  a  steamboat  at  Provi- 
dence for  the  South,  and  when  next  heard  from 
was  passing  through  Baltimore  by  night  rail  for  the  seat 
of  government,  where  he  arrived  once  more  on  the 
anniversary  day  of  independence,  having  made  the 
return  journey  in  three  days.    Ill-health  and  fatigue  were 
the  reasons  given  out  for  this  hasty  curtailment  of  the 
programme.     Crowds,  collations,  and  constant  exposure 
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taxed  an  old  man's  heallh  eeverely;  Thile  in  Boflton  he 
was  bled  for  pluuriay,  and  hia  feeble  state  of  health  maoh 
disarranged  the  preparations  for  his  diversion ;  and  the 
farther  he  journeyed  the  weaker  he  aeemed  to  become, 
until  good  phyaioiane  feared  that  be  would  never  get  back 
to  Waahiugton  alive.  The  reasons  assigned  were  not  the 
only  ones.  There  was  a  touch  of  military  artSt,  most 
likely,  in  his  malady ;  he  was  willing  that  others  should 
make  the  moat  of  his  weak  phyeique,  and  being,  more- 
over, intent  upon  an  astoundiug  political  move  on  his  per- 
gonal responsibility,  this  long  pean  of  peace  to  a  conqueror 
whose  brain  was  engaged  in  war  must  have  grown  oppres- 
sively irksome ;  and  with  the  development  of  that  plan 
his  prompt  return  to  the  seat  of  war,  that  is  to  say  the 
seat  of  government,  became  imperative.* 

Familiarity  and  the  bitterness  of  faction  lowered  the 
tone  of  this  public  tour  as  compared  with  former  onee  of 
the  kind.  The  progress  of  Washington,  Uonroe,  and  La- 
fayette had  elicited  a  venerating  applause  which  cemented 
the  pride  and  loyal  feeling  of  American  citizenship,  and 
society  all  along  the  route  put  forward  its  natural  leaders 
to  extend  the  greeting  which  all  were  Eealons  to  express. 
But  here  the  note  of  hospitality  was  pitched^  as  it  were, 
from  the  kitchen  and  back-alley,  and  arraugomonts  fell 
largely  into  the  bands  of  petty  dignitaries,  many  of  them 
rabid  partisans,  about  whom  swarmed  the  mosquito  breed  of 
spoil-seelcere  and  buzzing  iu significants,  each  striving  to 
cut  a  figure  on  this  occasion  with  politic  ends  in  view.  A 
thundering  aggregate  was  the  best  part  of  the  demonstra. 
tion.  Statesmen  of  the  opposite  party  retreated  into  the 
background.  DisUnguisbed  scholars  and  citizens  oame 
forward,  it  is  true,  in  some  places,  to  swell  the  meed  of 
applause,  but  it  was  chiefly  to  show  respect  for  the  office, 
if  not  the  officer.  The  honorary  degree  he  reoeived  from 
the  chief  and  oldest  seat  of  learning  in  the  land  was  gen- 
erally looked  upon  by  scholars  as  a  piece  of  ridiculous 
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flattery  to  a  man  who  was  neither  a  scholar  nor  the  patron 
of  scholars.  The  blue  bloods  of  Boston  peeped  fi*om  behind 
tho  onrtains  as  his  carriage  went  by  under  military  escort. 
Yarious  mischances  occurred  on  his  travels  which  enemies 
turned  to  ridicule.  While  the  President  was  on  his  pious 
pilgrimage  down  the  Potomac,  a  lieutenant  of  the  navy 
whose  name  had  been  struck  from  the  rolls  came  on  board 
the  steamboat  at  Alexandria  and  assaulted  him,  escaping 
the  general's  uplifted  cane  after  slapping  his  face.*  At 
tho  New  York  Battery  a  crowded  bridge  broke  down  just 
as  tho  President's  horse  had  passed  over  it,  precipitating 
a  dense  mass  of  sycophants  and  spectators  into  the  soft 
mud  left  by  a  receding  tide,  with  just  enough  damage  to 
make  the  scene  laughable  to  those  who  read  of  it.f  Other 
mishaps  were  related  at  the  expense  of  members  of  his 
suite  who  were  less  bold  than  he  in  the  saddle.^  Incidents 
like  these  gave  a  grotesque  side  to  the  tour  together  with 
the  mill-wheel  roar  of  the  populace,  the  hand-shakings, 
the  Boston  dysentery,  the  ceremonious  reception  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  an  imaginary  Latin  response  electrified  the 
President's  classical  audience,  which  rounded  off  in  those 
stirring  and  patriotic  phrases,  ^^EplurihMS  unum;  sine  qud 
ncnT'  For  there  was  felt  a  delicious  absurdity  in  casting 
these  academic  pearls  before  the  illiterate  great,  and  trying 
to  keep  up  the  academic  conceit  in  doing  so.  In  fact,  the 
jocose  reporter  was  now  abroad  for  the  first  time,  and 
there  cropped  out  in  the  course  of  Jackson^s  tour  a  Colonel 
Jack  Downing,  whose  letters  pictured  him  travelling  in 
the  President's  suite  as  intimate  adviser  and  occasional 
proxy  for  pump-handle  intercourse  with  the  people.  Jack 
Downing  was  the  first  of  our  newspaper  humorists  to 
sport  with  ephemeral  events,  the  forerunner  of  Doesticks, 

«  8m  S  Parton'i  Jackson,  487 ;  44  Kilet.  This  ez-offioer,  Randolph 
by  name,  was  afterwards  arrested  for  conspiracy,  but  discharged  on 
habetu  corpuM, 

t  S  Parton,  489;  2  Arfwedson's  Travels. 

I  See  Joiiah  Quincy's  Figures  of  the  Past,  862,  etc,  describing  a 
■oene  which  occurred  at  Boston,  where  the  no^-^^^rfBinittal  Van  Buren 
was  no  IkYorite. 
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Artemas  Ward,  Nasby,  and  other  apurioaB  personagee  of 
ft  Bobool  now  fiimUiar  enough,  whose  mission  is  to  lam- 
poon tbs  great  But  neither  the  virulence  of  our  better 
remnant  nor  the  buffoonery  of  the  conserrstive  press 
ooold  cool  the  honest  enthasiasm  of  the  oommon  people. 
Jackson  appeared  now  in  tlie  fall  blaze  of  a  warrior's  glory. 
He  had  conquered  nuUification,  or  at  least  had  conquered 
it  so  far  as  the  national  spirit  of  fVatemity  in  those  days 
permitted ;  for  we  came,  we  saw,  we  compromised.  A 
little  incident  connected  with  his  entry  into  Boston  touched 
tho  chord  which  was  deepest  in  the  man  and  his  admirers. 
At  the  eity  line  the  orator  who  greeted  him  at  the  tri- 
ttmpbal  arch  gave  this  brief  but  hearty  doggerel  of  hii 
own  composition : 

"  And  m«;  bU  powwAil  arm  long  remain  nerrsd 
Who  laid,  ■  The  Union,  tt  miut  be  pmerred  I'  " 

"Sir,"  was  the  laconic  reply  of  the  President,  in  a  voice 
equally  fervoot,  "  it  shall  be  preserved  as  long  as  there  is 
a  nerve  in  this  arm  I"* 

Other  tours  were  made  by  aspirants  of  the  other  party 
during  the  present  long  recess.     Abont  the  time  Jackson 
visited  New  Bngland,  Webster,  who  was  conven- 
iently absent,  enjoyed  an  ovation  of  his  own  at 
Pittsburg  and  the  West.     Clay  made  an  Eastern  journey 
in  early  autumn,  following  in  the  President's  trail  to  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  Boston,  drawing  great  ^^^^^ 
crowds  to  see  and  hear  him.    Black  Hawk,  the 
captured  Indian  chief,  was  taken  on  a  northern  tour  this 
same  summer,  and  drew  crowds  in  many  cities  almost  as 
great  as  the  President  himselff 

Tours  through  the  Union  from  this  date  cease  to  be  of 
historical  consequence,  nor  do  we  find  the  fhme  of  them  ap- 
propriated to  the  chief  figures  in  history.    Among 
foreign  visitors  taking  the  national  circuit  no  one 

•  B<Mton  nawtp«p«n,  June  1883 ;  3  AifiredNn^  and  1  Abdy't 
Tiaveb ;  ()alnoj'i  Flgnm  of  the  Fait, 
t  Hempapet*  of  tlw  di^. 
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is  ever  likely  to  be  welcomed  again  like  the  beloved  Lafay- 
ette. Bat  statesmen,  literary  men,  Indian  warriors,  can- 
didatee,  athletea,  celebrities  of  every  hue  and  description, 
native  or  foreign,  may  henceforth  go  up  and  down,  ped- 
dling for  popularity,  to  be  lionixed  by  a  susceptible  fVac- 
tion  of  the  people.  The  people  themselves  begin  to  move 
about  and  see  great  men  and  places  for  themselves.  A 
wonderfhl  growth  of  travelling  facilities,  by  land  more 
particularly,  marks  the  era  now  commencing  and  sets  a 
white  stone  to  the  very  year  at  which  we  stand.  Men 
henceforth  dwell  less  on  the  past  and  enjoy  the  present. 

Steam  locomotion,  we  have  seen,  was  first  successfully 
applied  to  water  transit  in  1807,  and  the  honor  of  the 
achievement  belongs  to  our  young  republic*  Next 
after  Fulton's  steamboat,  which  sped  to  Albany 
against  the  Hudson's  swift  current,  came  by  1825  Clinton's 
Brie  canal,  that  marvellous  work  of  the  pickaxe 
and  shovel,t  by  which  the  whole  Empire  State 
was  grafted,  as  it  were,  upon  its  most  populous  city,  so 
as  to  make  one  prosperous  highway  of  commerce  and 
settlement  Arom  the  Northwestern  States  to  the  Atlantic. 
This  splendid  example  of  transportation  enterprise  stirred 
the  whole  Union  to  emulate,  and  many  were  the  projects 
conceived  in  rival  great  States  by  those  who  looked  upon 
the  problem  of  inland  traffic  as  already  solved. 
Canals  one  aft/cr  another  were  planned  to  link 
rivers,  lakes,  and  the  seaboard  together,  and  for  many 
years  the  solution  of  cheap  and  rapid  inland  transit  was 
thought  to  consist  in  multiplying  the  veins  and  arteries  in 
physical  nature,  through  which  water  might  course  like 
blood  in  the  human  frame,  or,  in  other  words,  in  supplant- 
ing dry  roads  by  liquid  ones  as  much  as  possible  for  long 
distances  so  as  to  bring  steamboats  into  the  very  heart  of 
our  interior  country. 

This  transition  from  paddles  and  sails  to  steam-power 
had  been  easily  made  in  our  coastwise  channels  and  upon 
the  rivers  most  navigated.    On  the  broad  Mississippi  the 

•  See  VOL  it,  p.  297  f  VoL  iU,  pp.  840-MO. 
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ark  and  flatboat  were  long  since  degraded  to  the  baser 
purposes  of  trade,  while  great  floating  palaces  of  400  to 
700  tons  steamed  proudly  past  such  rude  oraft  on  tbo 
upward  course  of  which  the  latter  were  incapable,  each 
wafting  its  long  mantle  of  cinders  and  black  smoke  behind, 
its  two  and  even  three  decks  crowded  with  human  beings 
anil  all  sorts  of  freight,  its  wheels  lashing  the  river  into 
white  foam  on  each  side,  and  the  steam  hissing  high  in  air 
at  ererr  throb  of  the  machinery.  Down  the  river  these 
mi^estic  vessels  kept  near  the  middle  of  the  stream  so  as 
to  take  the  current;  up  again,  they  were  steered  near 
shore  to  avoid  it;  and  at  various  landings  they  would 
stop  for  firewood,  which  flatboatmen  returning  from  New 
Orleans  would  help  load  on  board  in  part  payment  of  their 
passage.  A  sham  splendor  of  gilded  panels  concealed  many 
dangerous  defects  in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of 
these  vessels ;  often  the  only  outlet  from  the  men's  saloon 
was  through  a  bar-room  whose  counter  was  directly  over 
the  machinery;  a  cooking-stove  carelessly  set  up  black- 
ened the  wood-work  with  its  hot  funnel;  hole  after  bole 
was  plugged  up  in  the  badly-made  boilers,  until  they  were 
ready  to  burst  to  pieces,  inflicting  some  terrible  disaster. 
The  shifty,  reckless  management  of  steamboats  throughout 
the  Southwest,  so  scanty  in  skilful  mechanics,  was  already 
aproverb;*  of  the  craft  built  for  the  immense  and 
increasing  traffic  upon  the  Uissisaippi  and  Ohio 
rivers  much  was  worn  out  in  five  years,  being  made  of 
green  wood  and  hurriedly  built,  though  often  it  would 
take  less  than  half  that  time  to  pay  from  its  profits  the 
original  cost  of  the  vessel.  Verily,  a  new  era  had  begun. 
What  a  motley  crowd  was  this  collected  in  the  vast  vapor- 
propelled  arks,  to  face  in  common  the  dangers  on  this 

*  Ohavaliw  In  1S81  wrote  that  a  vuyag«  on  the  HiMlwippI  wsa  toon 
daugeioiu  than  s  voyage  acroM  the  Atlantic  or  even  from  Burope  to 
Uhina.  There  had  been  many  recent  accident*  attended  with  gi«at 
kia  of  life.  The  Brandywine,  with  over  100  pasaengeM,  wat  burnt 
Mai  Hemphli  in  18S2  and  evety  toul  on  board  periihed.  No  carefUl 
Inipsctiou  of  boQeia  was  yet  enforced  under  federal  or  State  law. 
Uhainlier't  Tiaveh.    And  lee  2  Arfwedwo  to  the  lanie  ellbet. 
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wide  and  dreary  river  of  Bnags,  fire,  explosion :  women 
and  children  of  all  social  conditions  isolated  in  the  ladies* 
cabin;  men  at  the  dram  counter,  coming  and  going,  to 
tipple  into  a  better  mutual  acquaintance;  tourists,  way- 
fiurers,  planters,  peddlers,  speculators,  politicians,  slave-deal- 
ers, whether  on  business  or  recreation  bent,  bunking  to- 
gether in  the  main  saloon ;  those  more  humbly  quartered 
singing,  dancing,  wrestling,  reading  the  Bible,  or  croning 
out  their  tales  far  into  the  night,  while  the  pale  gamblers 
sat  with  the  prey  in  their  clutches,  pursuing  their  vam- 
pire game  long  after  the  cocks  in  a  neighboring  cage  had 
crowed  the  approaching  dawn.  More  refinement  and  a 
better  regard  for  life  and  comfort  marked  the  shorter  and 
gayer  steamboat  excursions  at  the  East,  and  on  our  Ameri- 
can Bhine,  whose  Dutch  legends  Irving  has  made  immor- 
tal. Through  sound  or  river,  or  up  the  bay  in  various 
other  directions,  the  stage  journeys  were  already  lessened 
and  distances  much  abridged  between  the  great  Atlantic 
cities;  and  passengers  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia 
were  transferred  to  some  fourteen  or  more  coaches  on 
passing  the  pier  at  Amboy,  the  tickets  for  the  different 
stages,  which  were  all  properly  numbered,  having  been 
handed  about,  and  the  luggage  divided  and  chalked  while 
the  steamer  was  on  its  course.* 

In  various  little  expedients  for  the  convenience  of  his 
patrons  our  carrier  showed  great  acuteness  and  originality. 
And  time  being  reckoned  as  money  by  all  rising  Americans, 
the  canal  was  soon  pronounced  too  tedious  for  travel. 
Commerce  grew  impatient ;  the  new  and  invaluable  trade 
of  the  interior  increased  its  demands  with  its  development. 
Old  people  and  slow  have  recalled  with  a  sigh  those  peace- 
ful days  when  a  family  party  might  charter  the  entire  cabin 
of  an  Brie  canal  boat,  and  glide  at  leisure  on  the  salest  voy- 
age of  its  length  ever  projected  by  civilized  man,  eating  and 
sleeping  on  board,  and  varying  the  monotony  by  striding 
the  tow-path  in  advance  of  the  horses,  and  sitting  at  the 
next  lock  to  see  the  boat  come  up  and  take  its  new  level. 

*  Travela  of  StuAii,  Abdy,  etc 
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The  duet  snd  jolting  of  the  stage  were  aroided,  though 
the  journey  Bhould  oonaume  more  time.*  But  the  anxious 
bosinesB  man  who  made  one  of  twentj-five  passengers 
whose  majority,  excluded  from  the  red-curtained  sanctu- 
ary of  the  fair  sex,  had  to  eat,  dress,  and  sleep  in  an 
oat«r  uloon,  gave  a  len  pleasing  picture  of  life  by  such 
oonyeyance.  One  wearied  of  being  drawn  incessantly 
through  tame  meadow  scenery  by  horses  whose  jog-trot 
at  the  end  of  a  long  rope  was  sobriety  iLsolf ;  of  delays  at 
the  looks ;  of  low  bridges  which  passengers  on  the  dock 
had  to  shun  by  lying  flat  at  the  eteereman's  call ;  of  the 
berths  which  were  swung  at  night  in  tiers  like  banging 
book-shelves,  for  which  passengers  drew  lots-f  Railroads 
were  soon  chartered  in  New  York  State  to  form  links  In 
a  more  commodioua  chain  between  Buffalo  and  Albany; 
and  travellers  already  shortened  the  canal  travel  by  takiug 
this  new  means  of  conveyance  between  Albany  and  Sche- 
nectady 00  a  steep  descending  grade  which  was  managed 
by  letting  down  two  passenger-cars  by  ropes,  while  another 
oar,  loaded  with  stones  to  counterbalance,  came  up  on  the 
adjoining  track.]  Had  canal-boats  continued  much  longer 
in  fiuhion  they  would  have  been  propelled  by  steam. 

E^l  to  the  glorious  era  which  is  now  ushered  in,  of  iron 
track  and  ateam-Iocomotive,  miraculous  factors  in  accom- 
plishing the  social  and  inland  changes  of  this  nine-  ^^ 
teenth  century.  The  world's  railway  system  was 
inaugurated  in  1830,  when,  in  Great  Britain,  after  stubborn 
obstacle  and  delay,  the  Liverpool  and  Uanchester  road, 
commenced  in  1826,  was  formally  opened  for  traffic  in 
freight  and  passengers,  provided  with  George  Stephenson's 
improved  locomotives,  which  were  found  capable  of  travel- 
ling at  the  speed,  aBtounding  for  those  days,  of  thirty  miles 
an  hoar.  The  success  of  this  enterprise  was  immediate  and 
complete,  and  impelled  capital  to  create  similar  lines  not 
in  Great  Britain  alone,  but  in  every  civilized  nation  on  the 
globe's  surface.    As  happens  with  most  great  appliances  to 

•SMScwud'i  Biognp^,  «11. 

1 8w  teeription  ot  Aifiradwn,  Diokau,  Ma.  (lb. 
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the  wants  of  mankind,  some  elements  of  the  invention  far 
antedated  its  full  adaptation  to  general  purposes, 
and  the  man  of  bold  and  successfiil  experiment 
trod  on  the  bones  of  unhonored  prophets  and  luckless  pro- 
jectors. 

Our  modem  railway  involves  two  oonsnmmate  practical 
gains  in  transportation  by  land, — a  gain  by  diminishing 
friction,  and  a  gain  by  applying  a  new  motive  power. 
For  the  latter  and  more  astonishing  invention  the  world 
owes  its  gratitude  to  Greorge  Stephenson,  the  English  en- 
gineer, whose  rise  in  life  Arom  an  humble  fireman  in  the 
coUieries  endears  his  example  to  the  popular  heart  of  all 
countries  and  times.  He  was  a  self-taught  man  of  science 
and  to  perfect  his  locomotive  applied  his  patient  energy 
some  twenty  years.*  Yet  Stephenson  had  the  stimulus 
of  Fulton's  steamboat ;  nor  must  Trevethick*s  rude  con- 
trivance of  1804  be  forgotten  which  drew  ten  tons  of  bar- 
iron  at  five  miles  an  hour,  nor  Watt's  still  earlier  patent 
of  1784,  nor  earliest  of  all,  our  own  Evans,  whose  predic- 
tions of  the  triumph  of  steam  locomotion  had  sunk  deeply 
into  the  American  mind.f  As  for  the  gain  by  diminish- 
ing fnction  literally  imported  by  the  word  "  railway,"  that 
invention  in  the  mother-country  dates  back  at  least  to 
1672,  when  coal  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  was 
hauled  by  a  horse  from  the  mine  to  the  river  upon  a 
wooden  tramway  fhmished  with  fianges  to  keep  the  wheels 
from  slipping. 

Our  modern  railway,  then,  was  a  most  precious  product 
of  mineral  industry ;  and  in  the  gloom  and  grime  of  a 
coal-pit  a  British  mechanic  was  working  out  the  next 
material  wonder  of  the  age,  while  Wellington  fought  the 
last  great  battle  of  the  world  where  this  moans  of  locomo- 


*  When  StepbeoBon  flnt  proposed  to  construct  an  engine  which 
would  go  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  an  hour  literary  England  was  moved 
to  mirth.  "  Twelve  miles  an  hour  I"  exclaimed  the  Quarterly  Review ; 
*'  As  well  trust  one's  self  to  be  fired  off  on  a  Congreve  rocket. "  Smiles'i 
Englbh  Engineers,  vol.  iii. 

t  8m  toL  iii,  p.  850;  4  Niles's  BegUter,  111. 
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tton  oosld  be  ignored.    Nor  to  trace  out  the  ezperimentftl 
■tep*  by  which,  in  the  'course  of  a  century  or  more,  osat- 
iron  and  steel  raila  come  to  take  the  place  of  woodan 
beams,  a  wagon-train  the  single  largo  wagon,  while  the 
flanges  to  prevent  slipping  are  pst  apon  the  wheels  in* 
stead  of  the  track ;  we  find  already  in  the  tracked  road 
alone,  aaide  from  steam  motive  power,  a  rival  of  the  canal 
BUfSoiontly  formidable.    In  this  country,  where  the  British 
experiment  was  carefully  watched,  we  had  profited   oy 
British  example,  for  the  first  of  American  railways  mlLis- 
tered  to  the  mines,  one  for  Quinoy  granite,  the  other  for 
Hanch  Chank  coal.*    Of  these  roads,  the  earlier  built  by 
aboat  a  year  was  that  at  Qainoy,  projected  in 
1826  and  opened  in  1826,  and  attracting  visitors 
from  iar  and  near,  as  a  pair  of  horses  drew,  for  a  distance 
of  five  miles  to  the  landing  at  Neponset  Biver,  four  oars 
laden  with  fifty  tons  of  stone  hewn  in  blocks  fbr  the  un- 
finished monument  at  Bunker's  Hill.f    On  another 
ooal-mine  in  Pennsylvania  {  was  placed  by  1629,  it 
is  said,  the  first  locomotive-engine  ever  seen  in  this  country. 
Wild  was  the  excitement  in  England  and  the  United 
States  when  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  enterprise  was 
established  as  an  iron  highway  employing  an  iron  horse  of 
unparalleled  speed  and  endurance.    Men  of  fore- 
cast  now  deolarod  that  the  oanal  must  soon  oon- 
teaot  the  sphere  of  its  traffic  before  a  means  of  oonveyance 
which  flood,  drought,  and  .the  winter's  frost  could   not 
seriously  affeot,  which  bred  no  diseases  and  which  meaa- 
ored  its  distance,  moreover,  with  at  least  four  times  the 
speed.    It  mattered  not  that  the  capital  to  be  expended 
was  so  great,  for  money  now  was  plenty  and  could   be 
dabbed  into  any  investment  which  promised  good    j_,__ 
dividends.    The  years  1831-33  saw  many  railways 
in  the  ITnited  States  pushed  to  completion  and  many  new 


<■  Bm  n  KUm'i  B^Irttt  (182T) ;  T  J.  Q.  Adanw'i  TUtry,  SSI 

t  At  the  tModans  of  dw  IMawan  and  HndMo  Oanal  Oonpanj  at 
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ones  projected  and  chartered.    About  the  time  of  Jackson's 
tour,  the  number  of  such  roads  in  process  of  construction 
was  29,  with  an  aggregate  of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.*     They  were  detached  enterprises  independently 
managed.    Many  of  them  took  the  line  of  familiar  stage 
roads,  sapping  the  little  intermediate  towns  where  travel- 
lers had  formerly  rested.     Of  these  earliest  American 
railways  nearly  all  were  located  in  the  old  Atlantic  States 
north  of  the  Potomac ;  there  were  none  yet  in  the  West, 
and  of  the  three  projected  for  cotton  States,  that  from 
Charleston  to  Hamburg  was  the  only  important  one. 
Boldest  of  all  American  railways  was  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  a  stupendous  undertaking  for  those  days,  organized 
by  sons  of  Baltimore  in  1827,  and  incoi'porated  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three  States,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia.   Its  building  commenced  in  1828,  and  was  prosecuted 
with  great  energy  against  the  jealous  competition  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  born  the  same  day  and  reach- 
ing out  for  the  same  means  of  subsistence.    At  Point  of 
Bocks,  near  Harper's  Ferry,  these  twin  projects  collided 
and  the  railway  won.    The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  was  the 
first  of  our  inter-State  railroads  and  the  first  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  to  project  a  continuous  track  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  or  more.    The  Boston  and  Albany  and  the 
New  York  and  Erie  were  the  next  considerable  enterprises 
of  this  kind.    Though  for  long  years  to  come  one  shifted 
from  railway  to  stage  or  steamboat,  and  from  stage  or 
steamboat  to  railway  again,  New  Yorkers  talked  of  an 
iron  track  to  St.  Louis  or  New  Orleans  as  their  fathers 
had  talked  of  a  national  road  to  the  same  distant  points. 

Various  experiments  were  made  with  the  steam  motor 
on  these  early  roads  before  horse-power  was  finally  dis- 
placed. Peter  Cooper  and  other  ingenious  Americans  set 
their  brains  to  work,  but  the  Stephenson  locomotives  out- 
stripped all  others  for  the  present  emergency.  In 
February,  1833,  the  Western  politician  who  hur- 
ried to  Washington  to  attend  Old  Hickory's  second  in- 

«  Arfwedion's  Tiavtlf,  tabU. 
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Kognntion  left  the  luliooal  road  at  Frederick,  entered  a 
tnia  of  uz  can,  Ailed  each  with  sixteen  petsons,  and  mm 
drawn  by  horBes  to  Baltimore.  Premdont  Jackson  made 
some  use  of  the  railway  in  his  tour  this  summer.  Be- 
tween New  Yot^  and  Philadelphia  before  autumn  a  rail- 
road, just  opened  between  Bordentown  and  Amboy,  super- 
seded the  stage.  Horses  were  at  first  employed ;  but  before 
the  end  of  this  memorable  year  stenm-carriagea  which 
went  at  the  good  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  boor  were  in- 
trodnoed  on  this  and  probably  on  oar  other  chief  lines  of 
trafflo.  Statjonaiy  engines  long  serred  on  steep  grades 
like  that  between  Albany  and  Schenectady;  for  until  lai^ 
tannela  were  constructed,  and  experience  showed,  too,  that 
trains  might  be  easily  propelled  in  the  usoal  manner  up 
one  clear,  gradual  rise,  inclined  planes  were  in  foshion,  and 
long  after  the  AU^banies  were  first  pierced  by  the  iron 
track  a  passenger-car  crossing  the  mountains  was  let  down 
or  drawn  up  over  not  leiiB  than  ten  of  these  snrfiwcs. 

Our  first  locomotives  were  small,  and  two  or  more  would 
start  off  nearly  together,  each  drawing  its  own  train  of 
cars.  These  primitive  trains  made  quite  a  motley 
show  this  year  on  a  NoTomber  afternoon  in  cross- 
ing New  Jersey.  Behind  the  locomotive  was  a  platform 
car,  containing  a  row  of  benches  on  which  rode  some  fbrty 
passengers  inside  an  open  railing ;  next  came  four  or  five 
cars  of  stage-coach  pattern  containing  each  three  compart- 
ments, with  doors  of  entrance  on  both  sides,  and  last 
a  high,  open-railed  baggage-van,  in  which  the  baggage 
of  the  whole  train  was  heaped  up  and  covered  with  an 
oil-cIoth.*  The  stage-coach  car  with  compartments  was 
of  English  design,  and  servee  England  still  where  the 
social  temperament  is  exclusive  and  prefers  adaptation  to 
novelty.  Kore  gregarious,  and  fond  of  change,  Americans 
first  opened  communication  between  the  compartments  at 
the  top  by  means  of  small  windows,  then  added  end  doors 
with  an  wsle  through  the  whole  oar,  and  at  last  abolished 

•9J.  Q.  Aduni'aIKu7,29.  SmhIm  lSewmid'jIJfc,lM;  QnlatT'i 
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the  phantom  stage  altogether  for  the  long  passenger-car 
whose  style  and  type  are  distinctively  American. 

All  of  our  early  railroads  were  built  on  the  gauge  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  road,  which  has  set  the  span 
for  the  world.  Wooden  rails  were  first  pinned  to  the 
cross-ties,  and  upon  these  were  laid  the  iron  track, — a 
dangerous  practice,  soon  abandoned,  which  increased  the 
early  perils  of  such  travel.  The  chapter  of  frightful  acci- 
dents began  almost  as  soon  as  the  steam  locomotive  was 
introduced ;  for  in  November  of  this  very  year  a  momora 
ble  disaster  occurred  by  reason  of  a  slipping  wheel  on  a 
crowded  Amboy  train  connecting  for  Philadelphia, 

Hot.  t.  by  which  several  distinguished  citizens  lost  thoir 
lives,  ez-Presidont  Adams  escaping  almost  by  a 
miracle.'*'  The  hand  of  a  mangled  man,  who  lay  writhing 
in  torture,  grasped  the  watch  by  which  he  had  been  timing 
for  his  fellow-passengers  the  wonderful  rapidity  of  thoir 
course, —  two  miles  run  by  the  iron  horse  in  four  minutes, 
one  of  the  last  five  miles  almost  in  a  minute  and  a  half. 

More  of  life  to  be  crowded  into  the  space  allotted  for 
living,  such  was  the  expanding  sentiment  of  our  nine- 
teenth century.  In  railroad-building,  as  in  our  other  ac- 
tivities, haste  and  the  spirit  of  rivalry  forced  the  enter- 
prise rapidly  along,  the  first  aim  being,  with  American 
capitalists,  to  get  their  location,  lay  the  tracks,  and  secure 
a  lien  upon  the  rich  carrier  opportunities,  convenience  of 
the  public  and  safety  being  secondary.  As  the  federal  policy 
was  now  to  let  alone  all  projects  for  internal  development, 
even  the  national  road  having  been  relinquished,  railway 
charters  were  sought  from  State  legislatures  alone;  and 
even  in  States  the  public  resources  aided  little,  for  wher- 
ever a  government  was  disposed  to  be  generous  the  canal 
projectors  had  thrust  the  first  hand  into  the  treasury. 
These  charters  were  liberal,  but  prudent  reservations 
sometimes  accompanied  them,  as  in  Massachusetts,  where 
the  State  kept  an  option  to  buy  in  the  franchise  of  such 


•  9  J.  Q.  Adami's  Diary,  29 ;  46  KU<i,  179. 
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KMhIb  kt  any  future  time  upon  moderate  terms.*  Wealthy 
ud  pablio-epirited  citizena,  aided  perhaps  by  the  towna  to 
be  ftoeommodateiJ,  would  eubscribo  the  firat  funds,  and  tbo 
managers  raised  all  thoy  could  upon  mortgage  bonds; 
there  waa  little  of  that  enormous  outlay  over  preliminariea 
which  attended  the  procurement  of  a  charter  fVom  the 
British  Parliament.  Between  British  and  Ameri- 
can  nulways  this  difference  has  always  existed: 
that  in  the  former,  capital  makes  a  solid  investment,  and 
with  double  tracks  and  a  substantial  equipment  the  firat 
coat  of  construction  is  very  great,  while  in  the  latter, 
whose  buBinesa  ia  hastily  begun  with  single  tracks  and 
as  oheap  an  outfit  as  possible,  credit  and  means  are 
stretched  to  the  utmost  tension  for  occupying  the  ground 
and  taking  at  once  the  traffic  which  will  be  better  handled 
aa  resoarces  increase.  Such  is  the  natural  difference  be- 
tween an  old  country  and  a  new  one,  between  a  land  with  a 
settled  and  conserratiTe  population,  snug  boundaries,  and 
fixed  centres  of  traffic,  and  one  which  throws  out  its  germs 
of  settlement  over  a  great  area  and  in  various  diroutions. 
In  both  England  and  the  United  States  rail  way  transporta- 
tion was  initiated  by  private  companies  formed  on  llie  cor- 
porate plan,  and  both  government  and  private  individuals 
stood  aloof  from  the  costly  and  perilous  undertaking. 

In  1833  scarcely  380  miles  of  railways  were  actually 
operated  in  the  United  States,  against  72,000  in  1874.t 
The  period  covered  by  our  present  volume  waa  for  the 
most  part  un&vonible  for  such  enterprises;  nor  was  it 
until  1849  that  the  new  system  of  inland  carriage  began 
that  prolifio  career  which,  suspended  or  damaged  by  the 
civil  war,  leaped  after  1866  to  figures  which  dwarfed  the 
past  by  comparison.^ 

*  In  Quinc;'!  ^ipirM  of  the  Put,  thU  foiMlght,  It  I*  el^nitd, 
iwoved  of  great  publio  benefit  to  UawBChuMitta. 

t  Poor'*  Hanutl  of  Rsilwayi.  The  projected  mileaga  of  1833  wm 
of  coune  m'uch  gretter.    Si^ira,  p.  127. 

t  ThM  Fnaident  JMkwn  keenly  appreciated  thua  early  mme  of  Urn 
sbtlMi  Id  which  powerAll  and  encroaching  railway  combinatlnoi  would 
give  riM,  M*  oomment*  in  hii  annual  manage  of  lESO. 
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We  have  seen  the  Presiaontial  summer  procession,  while 
In  the  All!  pomp  and  applause  of  its  Eastern  progress, 
suddenly  disappear  like  a  modern  railway  train 
darting  into  the  tunnel  under  a  hill  and  emerge 
&r  away  fVom  the  scone  of  noisy  demonstration  and  quite 
in  sight  of  the  starting-point.  Rarely  as  inland  journeys 
had  been  hitherto  conducted  was  a  public  progress  in 
time  of  peace  followed  by  so  speedy  and  subterranean  a 
retreat.  And  what  reasons  of  state,  men  asked,  led  Jack- 
son to  this  truly  military  mancBuvro  ?  for  the  motive  given 
out  at  head-quarters,  namely,  sickness,  was  too  simple  a 
one  to  satisfy.  Had  the  rivalry  of  party  sycophants  at 
New  Hampshire's  capital  led  the  chieftain  to  cut  the  knot 
of  the  difficulty  by  cutting  short  his  tour?  Or  was  there 
some  other  unexplained  cause  of  the  enigma?  The  old 
man,  at  least,  kept  his  own  counsel ;  but  his  sickness  was 
not  too  serious  to  be  easily  thrown  off  in  the  quiet  summer 
atmosphere  of  the  Potomac;  and  daily  after  his  return 
to  the  White  House  did  he  develop  his  plans  for  the  most 
herculean  feat  of  his  life  and  one  unparalleled  in  our 
annals  for  the  exertion  of  stubborn  executive  strength, 
singly,  yet  successfully,  against  the  will,  active  or  inert, 
of  Congress  in  both  Houses,  against  the  opinions  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  cabinet,  against  the  prodigious,  scathing  in- 
vective of  American  statesmen  the  most  talented  and 
powerful  who  ever  united  in  opposition,  against  dread  and 
alarm  among  party  followers,  the  financial  habits  of  our 
business  community,  the  decided  predisposition  of  our 
•  /  whole  people.  That  feat  was  to  utterly  demolish  the 
11  United  States  Bank  as  a  national  institution,  and  to  begin 
the  task  at  once  by  removing  from  its  custody  on  his 
personal  responsibility  the  public  deposits.  This  first  as- 
sault, by  a  stroke  at  once  sudden  and  brilliant,  Jackson 
had  meditated  befrre  be  began  his  Northern  tour;  he 
conferred  secretly  by  mail  about  it  while  on  the  journey, 
and  returning  to  the  seat  of  government  at  the  critical 
stage,  he  arranged  with  care  the  consummation  of  his  plan, 
and  then  put  it  promptly  in  operation.  That  his  hasty 
hegira  firom  New  England,  if  not  his  Boston  illness,  had 
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some  oonnecljoa  with  the  astounding  plot  is  qaite  proba- 
ble;  and  fa&d  the  mine  exploded  promaturely,  rerealing 
his  preoioaa  secret  while  Harvard's  academic  dona  were 
initfatiDg  him  aB  a  st-holur,  he  would  have  sailed  most 
Barely  into  the  east  wiud  of  Iheir  diapleaaure,  and  received 
some  other  titles  in  a  vernacular  loss  flattering,  and  suie 
to  be  anderstood* 

Anthorities  differ  as  to  whether  the  daring  scheme  of 
removing  the  deposits  sprang  up  in  the  President's  own 
brain  or  was  cunningly  put  there  by  his  able  kitchen  coun- 
sellors, Blarr,  Kendall,  and  Reuben  Whitney.f  These  at 
least  strongly  seconded  the  plan.  Bach  of  the  throe, 
whether  from  grudge  or  on  principle,  had  long  hated  bit- 
terly the  United  States  Bank,  and  undarminod  for  its 
downfall;  while  Jackson,  on  the  contrary,  never  gave  the 
institutioo  much  thought  until  crossed  casually  in  the 
autumn  of  1829. J  His  wrath  once  kinillcd,  ho^vever,  his 
natnre  blazed  with  resentment,  and  the  more  courageously 
an  offender  stood  bis  ground,  the  more  resolved  wus  Jack- 
son to  fight  and  humiliate  him.  Thus  had  it  worked 
through  Jackson's  first  term  of  office,  winch  he  took  as 
probationary;  when  a  candidate  fur  re-election  his  oppo- 
nents had  dared  him  to  veto  the  bill  for  recharlering  the 
bank,  and  be  did  so ;  and  now  triumphantly  re-elected,  be 
felt  strong  enough  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa.  The 
flattery  and  adulation  of  which  he  had  a  surfeit  on  bis 
tour  made  him  self-confident,  quite  turned  his  head.  Like 
other  intrepid  conquerors,  one  field  won  be  sought  another, 
and  having  disposed  of  one  enemy,  tho  nullifiers,  he  now 
turned  his  arms  swiftly  against  another,  the  monarcbs  of 
the  money-market.     Be  Jackson's  instigators  who  they 

•  8m  ••  Calm  Oburrer"  in  184S  (fl9  Nlln  B4]  to  the  effect  that  Van 
Bnran'i  ehings  of  views  on  the  Journey  in  (bvor  of  removing  the  de- 
potita  wu  the  true  reasoo  why  Jackion  hurried  back  to  WMhiaglnn  ; 
a  (tatement  more  likely  to  be  short  than  quite  wide  of  the  truth. 

t  CjT.  on  thii  point  Suniner's  Jackaon ;  Eendall'i  Autobiography, 
tK;Tjha't  Taney;  69  Niles,  84;  sbo  reooUeotioiu  of  Rival  cited  In 
HndaoB'i  JoamaUim. 

t  Bm  voL  Ul,  p.  471 
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may,  history  records  this  latter  campaign  as  his  own,  and 
he  fought  it  oat  upon  his  undivided  responsibility  and 
with  a  singleness  of  purpose  which,  but  for  his  own  in- 
domitable will  and  the  shelter  of  his  amazing  popularity, 
might  have  spent  its  efforts  in  vain.  Though  ignorant 
and  miscalculating  on  so  intricate  a  subject,  he  had  that 
instinct  of  the  situation  which  in  the  political  sense  is 
worth  more  than  plodding  wisdom.  The  time  had  come 
for  the  United  States  to  start  on  a  new  financial  path, 
to  break  the  web  of  corporate  favoritism  which  was  be- 
coming a  corded  net  upon  its  growing  shoulders;  let  the 
young  federate  republic  value  freedom  of  motion,  and 
learn  to  manage  its  money  affairs  for  itself. 

Jackson  was  not  the  man  to  deal  with  abstractions; 
what  he  saw  was  the  enemy,  personified  in  Nicholas  Bid- 
die,  and  upon  that  enemy  he  moved.  Biddle  was  of  a 
proud  and  valiant  stock,  and  we  may  as  well  assume  the 
correctness  of  Jackson's  premise  to  start  with,  that  the 
Bank,  under  its  sanguine  manager,  so  far  from  accepting 
its  late  defeat  as  final,  and  preparing  to  wind  up 
its  affairs,  now  meant  to  push  its  cause  more 
warily  for  the  next  few  years,  and  take  the  first  turn  of 
the  tide  in  its  favor.  How  could  the  country  go  on  with- 
out it?  But  for  the  President's  late  veto,  the  Bank  would 
already  have  won  a  rechartcr;"^  and  his  age  and  feeble 
health  were  chances  to  consider,  even  should  his  temper 
prove  implacable.  In  1836,  the  Bank's  last  3'ear  of  grace, 
would  come  another  Presidential  contest.  For  a  last  refuge 
Pennsylvania  might  grant  a  State  charter,  and  this  would 
serve  until  the  people  demanded,  as  surely  they  must, 
the  re-establishment  of  this  corporation  in  all  its  national 
plenitude.  Biddle's  story  has  never  been  told;  but  ac- 
tions show  the  adoption  of  this  line  of  policy,  in  full 
confidence  that  a  national  bank  was  indispensable  to  the 
government  and  the  country.  Not  death  at  the  worst, 
but  only  suspended  animation.  In  pursuance  of  their  plan, 
the  Bank,  by  a  secret  vote  of  the  directors,  set  aside  an 

*  A^prSfP.  68. 
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TiUl  ftiatsjue  the  frcvrii  ivf  tJi#  cvvWTnaniiy,  *«.!,  ia";»ve  ** 
it  doe*  ia  a  irur^i  aiin.i!^brT«.  Miy  uijvkc  tWm  tjii^h-  mnsl 
bedorared  kr  triwrwy  nmil  Jwnult*  h«NMm**wK\l*w^l 

Jftcfcaoii  diriiMd  tlt«  pitlicy  of  tho  RAnk.  «-;»v)>t,  i^i^rhitfw, 
the  fioal  RtzMt  mc^iutod  inirt  *  Si»ti>  ^■Usrior,  Thivi* 
keen  cpon^m^ii,  BUir  and  K«nd»)).  wlio  k»>>vr  how  ti> 
■por  on  his  peculiar  biw,  •wntiJ  tb*  jt«mt».  l*i.ldli>>  (i^f- 
ponition,  they  told  him.  moxnt  lo  tiro  in  K(tili>  otthv  vvtiv, 
Iiist««d  of  drawing  out  of  politico,  it  whk  ntHkinn  IVii^mtn 
right  and  left  among  Congtvtwmon  ami  JounialinlH  hy  lln 
impnre  &Tors.  Instead  of  rttntrnt'tinK  it»  loan*  ami  piv- 
paring  to  wind  up  afTnii'n  like  a  cttiiri>ni  llinl  niMni  In 
die  decently,  it  was  oxtcniHn}(  Kn  opornllotm  an  mtii'li  an 
possible.  All  tliis  meant,  en  ilioy  iulorjin'twl  i1,  Hmt  llii' 
Btmggle  for  a  chnrtor  wiiiilil  Hoiinor  oi*  Iiili<i>  W  rt'iiownil, 
and  thoy  prodicatud  tlio  lian^or  tlml  I1iili|1i<  wdiiIiI  tliii'o  a 
great  panio  fn  1830,  at  tliu  next  l*n<Hl<li<iilliil  iNNiin,  If  lin 
had  not  prvviouHly  b(>itf{1it  up  vitlox  i>niiiif{|i  In  (liii)|{r(MH 
to  oarry  his  rooharlur  nvur  any  v(<tollinl'  Mm  llNnciiltm 
might  lnt«rpono  to  defonl  It.  Tlivni  wnn  no  nnntl  v.  Mimt, 
as  they  conoludod,  but  to  tiikn  llio  fmm*  IViirn  lliln  \nim 
trate  dragon  bufore  It  could  rlnn  aKiiln  and  let  II.  dlo  nf 
its  wonnds. 

Scarcely  had  th«  elficlion  »r  IH;I2  tim>n  axMlod  iii  Jack 
■on's  fiiTor  boforo  bin  swoni  won  ittmlitinMinil  firr  a 
blow.    In  his  openlni;  moMnKe  i"  ('nuirrna*  at  (.ba  |„lJI[j^ 
•sssioD  of  the  Carolina  troiililnpi  Im  n'lviiK"l  a  aa)* 
of  the  alock  which  the  i/;i,vt<miun,i   i,<M  in  tbn  t/tillwl 
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States  Bank,  amounting  to  $7,000,000;  ho  flirther  inti- 
mated that  this  institution  was  insolvent  and  its  deposits 
inseonre,  and  in  view  of  the  ourrent  rumors  asked  to  have 
its  aflTairs  investigated.  But  the  attention  of  this  short 
session  was  drawn  to  far  more  pressing  matters  of  public 
safety,  and  so  far  as  the  President's  fantastic  humor  on  this 
question  was  attended  to  at  all,  Congress  took  sides  against 
him.  Upon  a  hasty  investigation  which  the  House  or- 
dered, a  &vorable  report  of  the  Bank's  condi. 
tion  was  made  and  accepted,  thus  virtually  pro- 
nouncing that  the  public  deposits  were  safe.  The  most 
suspicious  circumstance,  namely,  the  delay  in  paying  off 
the  three  per-eents,*  was  smoothed  over  in  this  report. 
Respecting  the  sale  of  the  shares  held  by  the  government 
in  this  institution,  a  bill  which  Polk,  of  Teunesee,  brought 
before  the  House  for  that  purpose  was  voted  down  by  a 
large  majority .f 

The  President  was  in  no  amiable  mood  at  this  turn  of 
things.  To  his  mind  it  seemed  as  if  the  legislature  were 
corrupted  already.  Wilful  through  success  and  flattery , 
and  fixed  in  his  new  tenure  of  power,  he  resolved  to  have 
his  own  way  in  spite  of  everything, — to  protect  Congress, 
as  the  weaker  vessel,  against  temptation.  He  had  no  con- 
fidence in  that  body.  Legislators,  he  believed,  were  bought 
up,  and  they  would  continue  to  be  bought  up  until  Bid- 


*  Sk^ora^  p.  63.  Profeasor  Sumner  (Life  of  JackBon,  298,  etc.)  goes 
critically  over  the  points  of  investigation.  Polk's  minority  report 
with  its  supplement  of  March  2,  1888,  which  came  in  too  late  to  be 
studied,  showed  a  critical  condition  of  the  Bank  in  its  Western  branches, 
with  drawing  and  redrawing  between  them.  As  to  the  three-per-cents, 
the  minority  queried  how  the  Bank  had  finally  arranged  the  business, 
whether  or  not  by  a  loan  in  Europe ;  but  the  majority  took  the  ground 
that  as  the  Bank  had  receded  from  the  project,  that  ended  investigation. 
The  extension  of  the  three-per-cents  was  a  sign  of  distress,  though 
not  of  desperation.  The  effect  was  that  the  Bank  would  take  the 
public  money  appropriated  to  pay  off  the  debt,  while  the  United  States 
remained  liable  on  the  certificates.  The  arrangement  being  published 
in  a  New  York  paper,  Biddle  repudiated  the  contract  as  being  illegal 
an4ar  the  Bank's  charter,  and  the  arrangement  was  not  carried  out. 

t  Debates  of  Congress ;  Cong.  Docs.,  1882-88 ;  Sumner's  Jackson,  298. 
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dle'B  comiption  Fund  oiled  the  whooln  smoothly  enough  to 
cany  his  new  charter  through  the  two  Hoqsm  by  mi^ori- 
ties  too  great  to  be  blocked  by  a  veto.  This  must  not 
be.  He,  Acdraw  JackBon,  would  himgelf  flilfil  the  people's 
wishes;  and  as  Congress  would  not  pass  an  act  antboria- 
iag  bim  to  remove  the  public  deposits,  he  would  remove 
them  without  any  act  of  Congress  at  all. 

Thus  did  Jackson  reason  himselT  into  an  audacious 
though  not  wholly  lawless  assault,  like  a  true  knight- 
errant  battling  to  save  his  fair  lady  from  reproach.  But 
never  did  visor  close  knightly  head  mora  completely  to 
the  remote  consequoncos  of  his  action.  Moss-grown  sys- 
tems of  finance  are  not  to  be  replaced  in  an  inntant ;  and 
this  new  move  upon  the  Bank  must  still  be  best  oxplainod 
as  a  political  hand-to-band  fight  to  prevent  machinations 
for  bringing  the  opposition  party  into  power.  Thus,  we 
believe,  did  Blair  and  Kendall  regard  it,  and  they  felt  that 
the  old  warrior  was  the  only  man  who  could  cope  with 
the  enemy  single-handed.  They  pressed  Jackson  eagerly 
to  take  tbe  initiative  in  his  own  person  and  lay  bare  the 
political  designs  of  the  monopolists  who,  in  every  contest 
hitherto,  bad  carried  a  majority  in  Congress.  Jackson 
flew  swiftly  to  the  task,  and  indeed  showed  more  confi- 
dence in  bis  course  than  these  instigators.  All  three 
agreed  that  the  deposits  should  be  removed.  "  The  Bank 
ought  to  be  broken,"  said  Blair,  on  one  occasion.  "I  tell 
you,"  replied  the  President,  "  tbe  Bank  is  already  broken ; 
for  Nick  Biddle,  proud  and  high-spirited  as  he  is,  would 
never  have  begged  tbe  extension  of  thoso  three-per-cents 
bad  it  been  otherwise."  Eendall  wrote  at  this  time  for 
the  Olobe,  under  Blair's  supervison,  and  both  agreed  that 
the  only  success  against  the  Bank  in  1836  lay  in  forcing 
an  issue  at  once  under  a  President  whose  invincible  will 
woald  be  fortified  by  his  invincible  popularity.* 

The  plan  was  kept  secret  until  nearly  tbe  close  of  the 
summer.    Tbe  ferocioos  assaults  of  the  government  organ 


■  Xndall'i  Autobiognphy,  874,  eto. }  IUv«  quoted  !■  HodWM*! 
JonmaUim,  260. 
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at  this  time  upon  the  credit  of  the  Bank  were  not  be- 
lieved to  have  any  special  significance.  The  Bank,  sup- 
posing itself  solid  with  Congress  and  the  people,  had  en- 
larged its  discounts  as  opportunity  offered,  in  pursuance 
of  its  own  intention  not  to  die  without  being  missed.  In 
the  inner  circle  of  the  administration  was  uneasy  whis- 
pering. The  cabinet  knew  when  Jackson  set  out  for  the 
Bast,  or  even  earlier,  that  he  wished  to  begin  the  fight  by 
removing  the  government  deposits  fVom  the  Bank's  cus- 
tody. McLano,  now  transferred  from  the  Treasury  to  the 
State  department,  was  strenuously  against  the  plan.  Liv- 
ingston and  Cass  disapproved  also;  Woodbury,  though 
wavering,  was  unfavorably  impressed.  Outside  the  cabi- 
net the  faithful  Lewis  feared  party  dissensions,  to  which  a 
proceeding  so  uncalled  for  would  give  rise ;  while  the  Vice- 
President,  who  in  the  end  was  most  injured  by  the  recoil, 
felt  greatly  disturbed  in  mind.  Only  Taney  in  this  whole 
circle  of  official  and  responsible  advisers  surrounding  the 
President  heartily  commended  the  plan,  and  wo  do  not  doubt 
that  he  commended  it  sincerely.  Van  Buren's  objections 
being  chiefly  of  the  politic  sort, — for  he  feared  most  a  di- 
vision in  the  party, — he  seems  to  have  waived  them  by  the 
time  he  found  out  how  popular  the  President  was  in  New 
England;  and  Jackson  thought  it  a  great  point  gained 
when  he  had  won  him  over.*  But  afler  all,  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  plan  lay  in  the  reluctance  of  Duane,  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury .•(■  Jackson  had  taken  him 
up,  fancying  that  the  son  of  a  journalist  who  had  sweated 
out  his  life  in  partisan  warfare  would  prove,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  ^'  a  chip  of  the  old  block."    But  the  sons  of 


•  See  ••  Calm  Observer*'  (1S45) ;  69  Nilet,  84.  See  alio  8  Parton'i 
Jaokion. 

t  Some  have  thought  Duane  was  selected  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
he  found  a  suhservient  tool  for  effecting  the  President's  design.  Others 
deny  this,  and  allege  that  the  choice  had  no  hearing  upon  the  plan  of 
removing  the  deposits,  hut  was  purposed  before  that  plan  was  enter- 
tained at  all.  Though  Duane  came  so  recently  into  office,  the  change 
had  been  arranged  at  about  the  close  of  1882.  See  8  Parton's  Jack- 
ton;  Kendall's  Autobiography. 
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Buch  politicians  are  of^n  very  different  fWim  tbeir  fkihers, 
being  brought  up  to  discern  that  the  bread  is  not  sweet 
which  is  ei^med  by  needy  toilers  for  public  men.  This 
Duano  was  devoted,  first  of  all,  to  his  profession,  with  no 
hankering  after  the  cruaU  of  office,  and  possessed  of  that 
thorn  to  promotion  in  times  like  these,  political  indopen- 
denoe.  He  had  been  averse  to  renewing  the  Bank  char- 
ter, a  foe  to  all  monopolies,  but  be  was  not  violent  nor 
disposed  to  be  the  tool  of  any  man.  Kendall  bad  disliked 
his  appointment  from  the  first,  ascribing  it  to  UcLane's 
influence;  but  as  the  law  read,  any  removal  of  the  de- 
posits must  have  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  would  have  to  report,  when  Congress  met, 
his  reasons  for  doing  eo ;  the  first  effort,  therefore,  was  to 
gain  his  good-will  to  tho  scheme.  Scarcely  had 
fiuane  entered  upon  bis  official  duties,  when  one 
of  tbe  kitchen  oligarchy  broached  the  plan  of  removing 
the  deposits,  and  sounded  him  for  an  opinion;*  he  was 
tbund  non-committal,  and  to  tho  President  they  reported 
that  the  Secretary  was  not  to  be  relied  upon.  Ouane 
himself,  never  having  dreamed  that  such  a  step  would  he 
taken  without  previous  authority  from  CongreBS,  conforred 
with  tho  President  on  tho  subject,  and  was  vexed  to  find 
him  more  influenced  by  his  newspaper  clique  than  by  two- 
thirds  of  his  cabinet  advisers.  Jackson  dealt,  however, 
with  bis  new  official  as  kindly  as  possible ;  and  leaving  soon 
after  for  New  England,  he  sent  him  from  Boston 
a  written  argument  in  favor  of  removal  which 
Kendall  had  drawn  up.  On  this  tour  confidential  letters 
passed  between  Jackson  and  Kendall ;  and  tbe  latter  re- 
cords that  he  sounded  Duane  once  more  at  tbe  President's 
request,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Next  followed  Jackson's 
basty  return  from  New  Hampshire,  imputed  at 
the  time  to  sickness.  Sending  for  his  stubhom 
Secretary  he  seriously  remonstrated  with  him,  at  the 
same  time  secretly  arranging  with  Taney,  the  Attorney- 
Goneral,  that  the  latter  should  take  Duano's  place  should 

*  DoAna'i  Namtiva. 
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the  latter  fail  for  the  emergency.*  After  bringing  the 
bnBiness  to  this  point,  the  President  went  down  to  the 
Bip  Baps,  near  Fortress  Monroe,  to  take  the  sea-air ;  here 
Blair  was  his  chosen  companion,  while  Kendall  travelled 
north  on  a  confidential  journey  to  see  what  terms  the 
local  banks  would  make  for  receiving  the  public  ie- 
posits  ic  case  of  their  transfer  from  the  present  place  of 
custody. 

The  vulnerable  point  in  this  business  was  the  want  of 
a  safer  and  more  convenient  substitute  for  the  present  de- 
pository. And  in  thus  stealing  a  march  upon  Congress 
our  eager  Bzecutive  was  compelled  to  act  hastily  and  upon 
private  and  secret  means  of  information.  Jackson's  cor- 
respondence with  Taney  shows  his  mind  wrought  up 
against  "this  monster,"  while  unaware  that  he  is  breed- 
ing a  pack  of  lesser  monsters  to  supply  its  place;  the  only 
alternative,  he  writes,  is  State  banks, "  there  is  none  other.'*f 
Cherishing  the  same  alternative,  Kendall  made  the  best  of 
his  bank  mission,  but  did  not  succeed  as  well  as  expected. 
The  soundest  and  most  prudent  of  the  State  banks,  so  far 
from  competing,  fought  shy  of  the  plan,  and  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  public  deposits  under  such  circum- 
stances, while  crooked  and  unsound  ones  were  so  hungry  for 
the  spoil  that  they  would  have  bribed  the  agent  if  they 
could.  Kendall,  we  apprehend,  had  clean  bands  like  his 
master;  and  at  last  he  made  an  arrangement  tolerably 
secure  for  the  government  with  some  competent  banks. 

Upon  Kendall's  report,  which  was  received  late  in  August 
or  early  in  September,  Jackson  moved  resolutely  to  the  eon- 
summation  of  his  plan.    He  had  already  asked  written 
opinions  from  his  cabinet  upon  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  but  except  for  Barry,  the  Postmaster- 
General,  whose  opinion  carried  no  weight,  only  Taney,  the 
Attorney-General,  pronounced  in  favor  of  it.    On 
the  10th  of  September  he  convened  the  cabinet, 
and  produced,  with  Kendall's  report,  information  from 

*  Bee  ^ler*!  Tuiey,  195,  publishing  oontempoiaiy  lettera ;  Duaiie'i 
NuntiTe. 
t  Tyler's  Tan^,  19(1 
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goTennnent  dirootora  whom  he  had  seleoted  for  his  par^ 
pOBe  that  what  looked  like  a  corrnption  fUnd  had  been 
oonflded  hy  the  management  to  Biddle's  Buh-committee. 
'With  great  energy  he  declared  it  hia  duty  not  to  permit 
the  public  money  to  be  oaed  to  corrupt  the  people ;  and 
while  deprecating  all  discord  among  his  adviaere,  he  asked 
eome  day  fixed  for  withdrawing  the  deposits  from  an  agent 
BO  nn trustworthy.*  By  this  time  our  press  teemed  with 
rumors  that  the  public  money  would  be  removed  and  that 
Duane  intended  to  resign.  The  money-market  grew 
feverish,  aod  the  Bank,  not  unaware  of  the  situation, 
turned  trora  the  eitenuon  of  its  loans  to  a  curtailment 
and  contraction  of  its  favors  so  as  to  weather  the  storm. 
Summoning  his  cabinet  once  more  on  the  18th  of  ^^ 
the  month,  Jackson  read  a  paper  prepared  by 
Taney,  but  taking  his  own  line  of  argument.  It  upheld 
the  Gzecutive  right  and  duty  in  the  premises,  reiterating 
the  charges  already  made  against  the  integrity  of  the 
Institution  whose  charter  was  the  gift  of  Congress,  and 
vindicating  the  President's  consistency  in  resisting  the 
dangerous  tendencies  of  that  establishment  from  the  time 
he  first  entered  upon  hia  offloe.f  It  claimed  confidently 
that  the  cause  of  recharter  had  been  submitted  to  the 
people  and  decided  adversely  by  their  verdict  The  Presi- 
dent did  not  wish  any  member  of  his  cabinet  to  do  at  his 
direction  what  his  own  conscience  condemned  or  what  he 
believed  unlawful ;  but  begging  them  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed measure  as  his  own,  for  which  he  would  assume  the 
entire  responsibility,  he  named  the  first  day  of  October 
next  as  the  time  proper  for  chan^ng  the  deposits  by  a 
Bubatitution  of  the  State  banks  for  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  This  step,  be  felt  convinced,  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  morals  of  the  people,  the  fVeedom  of  the  press, 
and  the  purity  of  the  elective  firanohise,  without  which  the 


*  8  Puton ;  iiaw*p«pei*  of  tli*  dmj, 
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blood  and  treasure  expended  by  our  forefathers  would  have 
been  vain  and  flruitless.* 

Jackson's  manifesto  his  cabinet  received  in  silence,  and 
without  remonstrance  or  comment.  Woodbury  had  al- 
ready yielded  to  the  President's  wishes ;  as  for  McLane 
and  Cass,  in  their  first  embarrassment  they  thought  to 
resign,  but  remained  upon  Jackson's  hearty  assurance  that 
he  confided  in  them  and  would  absolve  them,  as  individuals, 
from  all  responsibility  for  the  course  he  had  decided  to 
takcf  But  with  Duane  the  case  was  far  more  desperate  ; 
for  this  was  an  affair  of  his  own  department,  the  Treasury, 
and,  tool  or  free  agent,  this  Secretary  was  the  personage 
named  under  the  law  to  issue  the  momentous  order  and 
bear  the  consequences.  As  the  cabinet  retired  on  the  18th, 
he  approached  the  President  and  asked  for  the  paper  to 
read  it  over.  It  was  given  him.  "Do  I  understand  you, 
^/ir.  President,"  he  then  asked,  "  as  directing  me  to  remove 
the  deposits?"  Jackson  replied  that  he  did  so  desire,  but 
only  to  have  the  deposits  removed  upon  the  chief's  respon- 
sibility ;  adding,  with  great  emphasis,  "  If  you  will  stand 
by  me  now,  this  will  be  the  happiest  day  of  my  life."  For 
a  few  days  Duane  brooded  and  faltered ;  he  had  alread}^  in 
July  given  the  President  to  understand  that  be  would  cither 
remove  the  deposits  in  due  form  or  resign  when  it  came  to 
this  point;  and  he  had  so  far  succumbed  already  to 
authority  as  to  issue  the  instructions  for  KendalPs  mission 
to  the  State  banks,  and  that,  too,  afler  some  humiliating 
changes  had  been  made  in  his  drafl  by  Jackson's  order. 
But  this  tightening  grasp  of  the  rein,  this  iron  domination, 
hardened  by  the  stealthy  interference  of  the  back  stairs 
advisers,  was  too  much  for  Duane's  self-respect,  and  the 
blackguard  attacks  upon  him  besides  were  incessant  in  the 
columns  of  the  official  organ.  On  the  19th  Jackson  sent 
his  private  secretary  to  ask  whether  Duane  had 
made  up  his  mind,  and  on  being  asked  for  more 
time,  returned  word  that  his  decision  of  the  18th  would 

•  Tjler'i  Taney,  204 ;  1  Benton's  View,  876 ;  46  Kilet,  78. 
t  Namtive  of  William  B.  Lewis  in  8  Parton'i  Jackscn,  601. 
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be  pubtUhed  the  next  day  in  the  Olobe.    Duane  protested, 
but  the  ftnoouDcement  appeared ;  and  now  Duaae  angrily 
refttsed  either  to  obey  the  order  or  resign  his  office.    Jack- 
§on  reminded  him  of  his  pledge  of  July,  but  the  Secretary 
replied  that  the  publication  in  disregard  of  his  feelings  and 
legal  disoretiOD  absolved  bim  Srom  hie  promise.    The  Presi- 
dent hotly  insisted  that  the  pledge  remained  in  force  and 
that  the  legal  discretion  was  his  own ;  and  after  fruitlessly 
endeavoring  to  soothe  Duane  by  offering  him  a  foreign 
mission, — ^for  he  felt  some  tender  compunction  for  the  son 
of  his  old  itiend, — Jaokson  cut  the  knot  by  dismissing  him 
from  office.    This  was  on  the  23d  of  September.  g^_ 
Duane  submitted  to  the  martyrdom  ho  had  invited. 
Taney  the  next  day  succeeded  him,  and  on  the  26th  the 
order  for  removing  the  deposits  was  given  by  the  g^„ 
new  Seoretary  of  the  Treasury,  just  as  the  Presi- 
dent had  directed,*    To  Taney's  vacant  post  of  Attorney- 
General  the  President  soon  after  appointed  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  of  New  York,  a  fellow-towneman  of  Van  Buren, 
who  had  been  pupil  and  partner  in  his  law-office. 

This  was  not,  as  the  term  might  indicate,  a  aummary  I 
withdrawal,  Cut  rather  an  immediate  cessation  ofpublie  I 
^poarts'at  the  usual  counter.     If  so  perilous  a  derange- 
ment, as  literally  to  remove,  was  ever  planned,  the  prudent 
afterthought  stayed  the  heavier  blow.    Our  huge  custodian 
held  on  the  first  day  of  October  about  $9,868,000  in  public 
and  18,009,000  in  private  deposits,  all  of  which  ^^^^ 
immense  sums  were  payable  on  demand ;  and  al- 
though the  Treasurj'  made  heavy  drafts  from  October  to 
December  on  tbe  government  account,  the  balance  was 
drawn  out  more  gently  in  the  course  of  business.      The 
public  deposit  was  reduced  by  more   than  half  in  two 
months,  and  loss  than  a  quarter  part  remained  on  the  1st 
of  March  followlng.f    This  moderation,  such  as  it  was,  we 
may  ascribe  not  a  little  to  the  sudden  stress  of  events 
lutlooked  for ;  and,  indeed,  had  not  the  blow  Allien  when  the 
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country  was  enjoying  the  highest  financial  prosperity,  wild 
panic  and  distress  might  have  followed  the  whooping  assaulto 
of  the  President  and  the  President's  official  organ  upon  this 
chief  repositor}'  of  mercantile  credit.  Kendall  had  boasted 
ezultingly  that  were  the  public  moneys  but  suddenly  with- 
drawn the  Bank  would  break  at  once ;  as  if  the  losses  to 
private  depositors,  among  whom  were  trustees  for  widows 
and  orphans,  the  ruin  of  confiding  stockholders,  the  loss 
of  twenty  million  or  more  notes,  circulating  at  this  time 
as  the  soundest  currency  in  the  land ;  as  if  the  shock  and 
sudden  paralysis  at  all  the  nerve-centres  of  trade  would 
be  a  spectacle  for  any  but  demons  to  rejoice  in.  For- 
tunately the  United  States  Bank  stood  firm  under  these 
staggering  blows  and  met  all  its  engagements.  General 
scepticism  in  the  President's  statements  was  its  strong 
resource.  Apprised  of  the  danger,  its  management  had 
checked,  in  good  season,  the  policy  of  extension  so  un- 
wisely entered  upon,  and  by  a  prudent  husbandry  of  re- 
sources prepared  for  the  impending  demands.  A  slight 
run  diminished  its  private  deposits,  and  a  sharp  pressure 
in  the  money-market  followed  the  needful  reduction  of 
its  discounts  and  curtailment  of  its  circulation.'*'  For  the 
time  the  Bank  kept  its  ground  and  baffled  its  enemies; 
yet  not  without  exposing  to  the  people  the  giant  strength 
which  so  colossal  a  power  can  wield,  and  confirming  a 
jealous  dread  of  renewing  its  lease  of  extension. 

"The  world  is  too  much  governed,''  was  the  motto 
which  Blair  and  Kendall  had  coined  for  the  Olohe;  one 
might  suppose  them  to  have  meant  that  it  was  governed 
by  too  many.  Never  did  official  organ  in  this  country 
exert  such  authority  as  that  which  flaunted  this  inscription. 
Its  scorpion  lash  forced  all  who  wished  &vor  to  bend  serf- 
like  before  the  great  czar  of  the  constitution  for  whom  the 
knout  was  flourished.  A  narrow,  intolerant,  and  vindic- 
tive party  spirit  was  inf^ed  under  its  influence  in  our 
national  politics.  Viewing  this  removal  of  the  deposits  by 
itself  as  a  public  act  entered  upon  from  public  motives,  it 


•  Frivalt  depotiti  amounted,  Maroh  1, 1884,  to  $7,848,000.  46  Niles,  b^ 
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mm  a  briUiaat  bluader,  like  mskiiy  famous  viotories,  ao- 
oolled,  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  real  strategical  advan- 
tage gained  was  not  oommeneurata  with  the  vital  expendi- 
ture, though  this  took  many  yeara  to  demonstrate,  while 
the  audacious  act  itself  won  instant  applause  from  the 
unthinking,  as  audacity  always  does.  Let  us  freely  grant 
that  our  warrior-m&gistrate  believed  in  his  hoart  the  wont 
of  his  intemperate  aoooeations;  that  his  zeal  to  exter- 
minate the  Bank  waa  patriotic ;  that  he  drew  to  himself 
all  the  Amotions  of  sovereignty  while  Congress  waa  scat- 
t«red,  for  dealing  this  unexpected  blow  so  as  to  do  hia 
people  a  benefit,  and  not  for  wreaking  a  personal  ven- 
geance; that  he  honestly  thought  that  unless  he  struck 
at  once  he  would  be  borne  down  by  the  fVienda  bought  by 
the  anrighteouB  mammon.  Let  us  oonoode,  too,  against 
some  powerful  reasoning  to  the  contrary,  that  the  real 
discretion  in  changing  the  deposits  at  this  time  rested 
rightfully  under  the  law  in  the  PresideDt  himseli^  and  not  I 
in  the  Secretary,  his  appointee ;  for,  turn  them  as  we  may,  I 
all  the  Executive  departments  are  branches  of  one  vine, 
and  who  could  have  blamed  President  Jackson  for  re- 
moving one  Secretary  and  appointing  another  to  execute 
his  purpose,  had  the  Bank  been  actually  insolvent  and  the 
deposits  at  that  moment  in  jeopardy?  But  there  was  in 
truth  no  real  insolvency;  there  was  no  such  emergency, 
except  in  heated  brains,  as  required  this  rude  alarm  to 
business  circles  like  the  cry  of  fire  and  jangling  of  bells 
in  a  crowded  auditory, — this  hasty  trundling  of  sacks  of 
bullion  from  vaults  thought  unsafe  to  others  certainly  not 
less  so ;  and  after  all,  no  one  had  any  clear,  definite  idea 
where  the  publlo  moneys  should  finally  be  kept.  Un- 
questionably the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  all  ita 
stress  of  bad  weather  and  the  greater  danger  of  corrupt 
management  to  which  this  political  warfare  fast  led  it, 
was  even  now  as  safe  a  depository  as  could  be  found  in  the 
whole  Union.  It  had  conducted  the  govornmeDt  opera- 
tions with  the  facility  and  despatch  of  long  experience. 
If  stockholders  were  in  danger,  its  depositors  at  least  were 
not.    Itfl  days,  to  be  sure,  were  numbered,  and  Jaoksoo 
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did  right  in  keeping  to  the  tack  of  his  veto  message.  Bui 
in  a  change  of  systems  long  rooted  there  should  be  ten 
demess  in  the  touch,  not  a  rude  tearing  away ;  nor  could 
the  change  itself  be  complete  until  a  substitute  was  well 
matured.  In  this,  as  in  other  instances,  Jackson's  in- 
tuition was  right,  but  his  course  of  conduct  impatient  and 
arbitrary  to  the  last  degree.  With  a  new  Congress  about 
to  assemble  fresh  from  the  people,  with  his  veto  power  still 
in  reserve,  with  ample  means  to  detect  and  expose  each 
crafty  move  of  his  adversary,  he  need  not  have  been  so 
jealous  to  guard  the  morals  of  other  public  men.  For 
checking  and  punishing  corporate  misconduct  the  courts 
had  full  authority ;  could  not  even  the  courts  be  trusted, 
if  truth  and  not  calumny  were  to  be  the  foundation  of 
proceedings?  The  game  was  the  President's  already ;  the 
citadel  must  have  yielded  to  a  quiet  siege,  but  nothing 
would  serve  him  short  of  a  great  fight  and  a  great  funeral. 
There  is,  however,  another  aspect  to  this  removal  already 
hinted  at,  which  better  justifies  the  astuteness  of  his  man- 
agers, but  not  their  sincerity ;  namely,  as  a  political  broad- 
side, the  first  cannonade  for  the  election  campaign  of  1836. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  object  was  not  so  much  to  place 
the  public  funds  in  safer  custody,  as  to  mke,  cnpple,  and 
sink,  by  whatever  means,  the  stately  craft  of  the  million- 
aires before  it  could  spread  sail  again  to  the  popular  breeze. 
By  thus  dramatizing,  as  it  were,  the  political  struggle, 
and  personifying  the  foe,  they  would  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  the  multitude,  and  make  this  a  fight  against  the  money- 
power.  Jackson  liked  war,  for  the  sake  of  showing  his 
prowess  as  a  warrior.  The  Bank  once  disgorged,  its  cor- 
rupt  and  dangerous  activity  was  denounced  by  the  Execu- 
tive more  than  its  insecurity;  still  the  effort  was  kept  up 
to  cripple  its  private  credit  and  produce  a  run. 

To  the  President's  cabinet  paper  of  September  18th* 
the  Bank  responded  later  for  its  own  justification 
in  a  report  of  the  directors,  which,  in  the  main, 
was  able  and  dignified.    Answering  the  President's  accusa- 

•  Globe,  Sept  28, 1S88 ;  46  NUet,  78. 
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UoDB  point  by  poiot,  the  inetitutioD  complained  that  after 
paying  a  liberal  bonus  under  the  terms  of  its  charter  to 
obtain  the  public  deposits,  it  had  been  suddenly  deprived 
of  them  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  insecurity.  As 
for  the  charges  made  by  Jackson's  government  directors, 
implicating  the  management  of  the  concern,  these  were 
sifted  down  to  a  mere  expenditure  of  S&SgOOO  during  the 
last  four  years,  which  the  Bank  admitted  had  been  used  in 
circulating  printed  matter  "  in  self  defence."  This  ingena- 
ouB  confession,  even  if  it  told  the  worst,  lifted  the  curtain 
to  political  troubles  and  temptations  among  which  the 
Bank  was  in  danger  of  losing  as  it  tossed  the  sheet-anobor 
of  rectitude.  Biddle,  with  his  easy  pen,  pictured  the  Bank 
as  an  agency  not  for  declaring  dividends  so  much  as  to 
dispense  universal  benevolence.  This  report  made  inso- 
lent allusions  to  the  government  directors  and  to  the 
President  himself,  who  was  styled  "  Andrew  Jackson" 
throQghout,  with  inverted  commas.  In  short,  the  paper 
"  purporting  to  have  been  read"  by  him  at  a  meeting  "  of 
what  is  called  the  cabinet"  was  held  out  as  though  between 
a  pair  of  tongs,  so  as  facetiously  to  suggest  that  it  must 
have  been  spurious.  Ill  rned  the  Bank  and  its  friends  the 
jesting  of  that  document. 

To  the  new  Congress,  assembling  while  this  excitement 
was  fVesh,  the  Bank  now  looked  for  sympathy  and  redress. 
By  this  time  our  national  capitol  might  be  called  a  finished 
structure  under  the  original  plan.  Long  since  had  the 
wooden  covered-way  between  the  two  wings  of  logislation 
been  supplanted  by  the  great  rotunda,  with  its  then  unim- 
posing  dome,  lees  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  floor,  whoso 
echoes  were  like  those  of  the  whispering  gallery  in  St. 
Paul's.  Here  might  be  studied,  as  they  may  to  this  day, 
the  four  historic  paintings  of  Tramhull,  crowded  with  por- 
traits of  Bevolutionary  sires  whom  all  revemd ;  but  the 
opposite  niches  were  not  yet  filled,  nor  were  they  likely  to 
be  until,  after  much  party  asperity  over  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans  and  nineteenih-ccntury  heroes,  the  stock  subjects 
of  colonial  times  were  introduced,  as  in  the  stolid  bas-ralie& 
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of  the  cylindrical  wall.  The  eastern  front  of  the  capitol 
was  the  last  to  be  properly  finished  on  the  outside ;  and 
the  usual  entrance  was  from  the  west,  through  the  iron 
gates  at  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  up  the  steps  which  led 
to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  On  the  east  side  grounds  had 
been  fenced  off  with  an  iron  railing ;  but  here  gravel  walks 
wound  under  the  trees,  and  terrace  above  tori*aee  of  green 
grass  gave  an  imposing  effect  to  what  was,  in  the  main,  a 
noble  building.  A  delicate  white  marble  monument, 
brought  from  the  Navy- Yard,  stood  at  this  time  on  one 
of  these  terraces,  serving,  with  doubtful  fidelity,  to  com- 
memorate British  barbarity,  besides  the  prowess  of  Ameri- 
cans for  whom  it  was  first  erected.* 

On  the  2d  of  December  the  Capitol  looked  upon  the 
White  House,  the  White  House  upon  the  Capitol,  and  both 
as  though  some  spectre  of  financial  ruin  lay  in  the 
field  of  vision.  Was  there  anything  symbolical 
in  that  ugly  gap  which  intervened,  where  lay  the  black- 
ened remnants  of  the  Treasury  building  ?f  White  paint 
upon  dark  freestone  seemed  in  both  buildings  the  emblem 
of  firmness  overlaid  with  spotless  intentions.  Over  each 
hall  of  legislation  the  stars  and  stripes  were  flying,  in 
token  that  the  session  bad  begun.  And  what  a  session 
was  this  of  splendid  speeches  by  splendid  men  I  The 
House  was  losing  its  former  glory,  its  oratory  being  wasted 
in  its  beautiful  but  ill-constructed  chamber;  and  to  lessen 
the  reverberation,  though  fruitlessly,  the  Speaker's  chair 
was  moved  for  the  present  from  its  usual  position  to  the 
centre  of  the  semictl'cle.  Eloquence  had  already  fled  across 
the  rotunda  to  remain  on  the  north  side,  while  this  larger 

*Thi8  little  monument,  with  its  allegorical  figures, — a  fiineral 
tribute  to  the  American  naval  officers  who  fell  in  1804  at  Tripoli, — 
BOW  stands  in  the  Kaval  Academy  grounds  at  Annapolis.  It  bears 
slight  marks  of  injury,  which  were  probably  received  when  the  British 
invaded  Washington ;  and  hence  the  inscription,  **  Mutilated  by  the 
British  in  1814,''  which  was  afterwards  effaced.  Had  a  studied  insult 
been  really  intended  by  our  foes,  it  was  easy  to  have  shattered  the 
whole  pillar. 

f  See  M^pro,  p.  117 
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body  was  to  be  one  rather  of  bustle  snd  altercatioD,  of 
parliameDtary  buaioeas  tied  up  by  rules  and  tnuiSACted  in 
the  midst  of  writing,  talking,  and  moving  about,  while  the 
Mose  of  History,  from  her  marble  car  in  the  graceful  clock 
which  stood  over  the  entrance,  looked  silently  down,  u 
though  alone  to  record  these  noisy  scenes  with  dlspassion.* 
From  the  strangers'  gallery  of  the  House,  with  its  cue- 
peted  fioor  and  throe  rows  of  cushioned  seats,  an  impres- 
sive set  of  men  was  seen.  Seats  were  arranged  for  two 
hundred  and  forty  members,  of  whom  two  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  answered  to  the  roll-call  at  noon  of 
the  first  day.  In  the  rear  sat  privileged  persons 
who  were  allowed  to  occupy  a  slightly  raised  balcony 
among  the  marble  oolumne.  Of  all  these  representatives 
gathered  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union,  Ex-Freeident 
John  Quinoy  Adams  was  still  the  most  illustrious.  Of  ^ 
future  Presidents  might  be  seen  James  K.  Polk,  now  the  f  ' 
administration  leader  on  the  floor,  a  statesman  of  no  bril- 
liancy, but  systematic  and  indefatigable;  Millard  Fill- 
more, a  new  man  among  the  opposition,  who  had  a  simi- 
lar talent  for  despatching  the  public  business;  Franklin 
Pierce,  another  novice,  butaDemocrat,  and  one  whocharmed 
Adams  himself  by  his  fine  face  and  engaging  mannore. 
Though  accident  made  these  three  pre-eminent  in  after- 
ycars,  others  of  this  House  were  not  less  worthy  of 
the  roll  of  fame, — eome  new  members,  some  old.  From 
Massachusetts  came  the  olassio  Everett,  the  meteoric 
Choate,  honest  John  Davis,  and  plain  George  N.  Bnggs; 
from  Rhode  Island,  Burgee,  who  mingled  gall  and  honey 
in  debate;  fVom  Kew  York,  Cambreltng,  well  trained  in  ^  ^ 
committee  work;  from  Pennsylvania,  Horace  Binney,  a 
great  light  of  the  American  bar  and  only  a  statesman  for 
pastime ;  fi-om  Virginia,  Archer,  Stevenson,  John  T.  Kason, 
and  the  pallid  and  eooentrio  Wise,  all  bred  to  politics; 
from  South  Carolina  an  almost  solid  array  of  nulliflers, 
headed  by  McDuffie;  fivm  Georgia,  the  judicious  Wayne; 

*  8e*  ArfwedMD  and  Ooke.    ThaokwkitiUitandilDltifoiniarplH^ 
Aongh  tha  BepttMDti^vea  now  occupj  a  atwar  hall. 
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from  Alabama,  Clement  C.  Clay  and  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  fat 
but  not  fat-witted,  whose  chair  had  to  be  made  expressly 
for  bim ;  from  Ohio,  Thomas  Corwin,  the  best  orator  in 
the  West  outside  of  Kentucky ;  from  Kentucky,  Richard 
H.  Johnson,  the  amiable  Letcher  (who  won  his  seat  in  a 
contested  election),  and  poor  Tom  Marshall,  eloquent  but 
inebriate ;  fVom  Tennessee,  John  Bell  and  Cave  Johnson, 
both  good  legislators,  and  David  Crockett,  the  bear-hunter, 
whose  wild  and  whimsical  type  of  character  gave  a  new 
flavor  to  politics.  Many  members  of  this  branch  still  sat 
with  covered  beads,  as  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
though  the  &shion  was  passing  out. 

But  in  the  Senate  chamber,  now  the  privileged  forum 
for  appeal  to  the  people,  sat  a  body  of  men  more*  com- 
pactly illustrious;  and  happy  the  citizen  who  in  these 
days  of  excited  debate  could  gain  a  seat  from  which  to 
survey  them.  Among  the  ablest  of  this  body  were  Silas 
Wright,  of  New  York,  a  sound  financier,  who  resembled  a 
plain  farmer;  the  polite  Forsyth ;  the  coarse  Grundy; 
and  Benton,  of  Missouri,  who  was  the  best  mouth-piece  of 
the  Executive.  These  were  sturdy  administration  men. 
At  the  parting  of  the  roads  were  White,  of  Tennessee, 
once  Jackson's  firm  supporter;  Tyler,  of  Virginia;  Poin- 
dexter,  of  Mississippi ;  and  William  C.  Preston,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  was  a  brilliant  speaker  and  fine  scholar,  one 
of  Calhoun's  followers.  Among  the  opposition  were  South- 
ard, Clayton,  of  Delaware,  and  Bwing,  of  Ohio,  men  of 
cabinet  renown  in  their  day.  Two  future  Presidents  sat  in 
this  body,  John  Tyler  and  James  Buchanan,  the  latter  of 
whom  took  his  place  in  the  second  session,  while  Wilkins 
crossed  the  ocean  to  replace  him  in  the  mission  to  Eussia. 
But  renowned  above  all  others  in  this  temple  of  debate  were 
the  mighty  three, — Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun,— each  of 
whom  in  his  unique  and  impressive  style  was  ready  to 
denounce  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  soldier  in  the  palace. 
What  a  contrast  in  these  three  men,  and  yet  how  con- 
summate their  several  types  of  the  orator.  Clay,  gracious 
and  winning,  the  most  popular  speaker  in  America,  with 
that  magnetism  of  manner  which  saved  him  from  looking 
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commoDpIace  on  common  ocoasionB,  and  drew  men  to 
loTe  who  knew  bim ;  he  who  spoke  for  the  occasion  and 
for  immediate  triumph,  and  hence,  like  his  fervid  and 
ephemeral  policy,  has  passed  already  into  a  tradition. 
Clay's  superiority  as  a  legislator  lay  in  bis  constructive 
power  to  devise  immediate  measures.  Webster,  more  pro- 
found but  less  flexible,  graver  in  his  general  bearing,  yet 
gifted  with  the  grandest  presence  in  America,  moved 
others  by  the  dignity  and  massive  strength  of  bis  ulo- 
queoce.  His  was  an  oratory,  grounded  in  a  more  pro- 
found conception  of  the  American  sentiment,  showing 
more  mental  calibre  and  a  greater  mastery  of  his  subject, 
and  expressed  on  the  whole  dispassionately,  except  in  his 
eagle  flights.  It  was  Webster  who  could  fbmiBh  the 
strongest  arguments  for  his  party  cause ;  and  his  speeches 
live,  moreover,  like  Bnrke's,  for  some  of  the  choicest  pas- 
sages to  be  found  in  English  prose;  yet  his  cast  was 
rather  that  of  an  intellectual  advocate  than  a  man  of 
affairs,  at  the  same  time  that  be  carried  too  much  ballast 
to  be  a  reformer;  and  his  craving  but  sluggish  ambition 
subserved  Clay's,  which  was  quick  and  vivacious.  Cal- 
houn, the  moat  original  of  these  three,  the  weird  spectre 
of  an  idea,  was  an  ally  now,  but  an  uncertain  one,  for 
Clay's  fatal  combination  had  eared  without  conciliating 
him.  Over  this  able  Senate  presided  Van  Buren, 
Calhoun's  Bupplanter,  twinkling  with  a  placid  be- 
nignity ;  but  he  did  not  arrive  until  the  first  month  was 
half  spent. 

Such  was  the  material,  such  the  master-spirits  of  this 
new  Congress,  for  whose  morals  the  President  was  so  solioi- 
tons.  A  legislature  of  more  talent  was  never  gathered  in 
Burope  or  America.  But  for  oiflcient  action  it  was  im- 
potent; and  a  long  and  stormy  session  was  wasted  in 
qileodid  but  flitile  elocution.  This  was  the  golden  age  of 
American  oratory,  and  the  groat  wind-sails  went  round,  to 
the  delight  of  ft%e-hoi-n  Americans.  But  what  measures 
were  poasibleT  The  two  Uouses  were  hopeloBsly  cloven 
^tart  In  sentiment.  CIny  and  bis  allies  ruled  the  Senate 
1^  a  small  but  sufficient  majority;  but  the  President  held 
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the  House  obedient  to  his  stem  command,  and  by  threats 
or  &vors  the  party  whips  kept  down  all  mutiny.  Inac- 
tion in  Congress  was  precisely  what  would  bring  Jackson 
out  victorious. 

In  the  House  on  the  opening-day  Andrew  Stevenson,  of 
Yirginia,  was  on  the  first  ballot  re-elected  Speaker  by  a 
large  majority;   Matthew  St.  Clair  Clarke,  the 
faithful  clerk,  was  displaced  by  Walter  S.  Frank- 
lin.   The  President's  message,  which  was  transmitted  the 
next  day,  explained  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  as 
did  Secretary  Taney's  report,  not  on  the  ground 
that  the  National  Bank  was  unsafe,  but  because  of  its  per- 
nicious activity  in  politics.*    What  to  do  in  this  juncture 
had  much  perplexed  the  leaders  of  the  opposition.     The 
deed  had  been  done  and  could  not  easily  be  undone,  were 
it  ever  so  culpable.    Impeachment  was  sure  to  fail,  and 
the  effort  to  bring  the  President  to  trial  would  only  exas- 
perate; for  his  motives  seemed  honest  enough,  and  he  had 
pursued  the  forms  of  law.    It  was  useless  to  order  the 
deposits  restored,  unless  the  Bank  was  to  be  chartered 
anew.    There  was  no  safe  course  but  to  censure  the  Presi- 
dent and  reject  his  facile  Secretary,  and  all  this  must  de- 
volve upon  the  Senate. 

Clay  undertook  the  task  of  upholding  the  majesty  of  an 
offended  legislature.    But,  first  of  all,  he  had  a  grievance 
of  his  own  to  expose.    His  public-land  bill  of  the  pre- 
vious Congress  the  President  had  blocked  at  the  last 
moment.    That  bill  embodied  his  pet  scheme  for 
j^i5.   clistributing  pro  rata  among  the  States  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  sales.    It  passed  the  Senate  in 
the  second  session  by  24  to  20 ;  the  House  concurred  by 
96  to  40,  with  an  amendment  which  the  Senate  accepted 
by  a  vote  of  23  to  5 ;  indicating  thus  that  two-thirds  in 
^^     both  branches  approved  the  bill  in  its  final  form. 
It  reached  the  President  at  midnight  of  March  1, 
and  not  daring  to  return  the  bill  disapproved,  lest  it  should 

*  Sxecutive  Dooi.,  Tweoty-thiid  Ooogreit. 
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pans  over  his  veto,  he  qaletly  iitiflcd  it,  haviDg  resolved  to 
defeat  the  measnre  at  all  basards.*    He  now  sent  ^^ 
in  the  bill  with  ft  message  to  a  new  CongreBA, 
alleging  that  he  had  held  it  back  for  want  of  time  to  con- 
aider  it.    Thie  sort  of  pocket  veto  waa  something  -^. 
unprecedented.     The  friends  of  land  distribution 
bad  shown  their  wrath  through  the  press ;  and  Clay,  the 
author  of  the  bill,  who  chafed  greatly  and  claimed  thit 
largess  as,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  compromise  arranged  with 
the  onllifiers,  now  inveighed  against  the  Presi- 
dent's  non-action  as  a  piece  of  despotism  which 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated.     He  even  maintained  that  the 
Constitution,  which  gave  the  Executive  ten  days  to  con- 
sider all  bills  which  reached  him,  had  been  violated  by  this 
mode  of  retention  in  insolent  silence  which  deprived  Con- 
gress of  its  right  to  review  bis  reasons.    Benton's  reply 
was  a  correct  one:  that  Congress  took  the  risk  on  itt>elf 
when  it  sent  a  bill  to  the  President  so  near  the  date  of  dis- 
solution as  not  to  allow  him  the  proper  time  to  deliberate 
upon  it.    Indeed,  the  diBcussion  served  to  show  that  the 
legislature  was  departing  from  its  own  usage  of  simpler 
dayB,  by  dallying  with  important  measures  until  the  very 
last  moment ;  and,  what  was  worse,  the  custom  had  lately 
come  in  of  tacking  all  sorts  of  misoellaneons  riders  upon 
the  tardy  appropriation  bills.f 

Uncandid  as  may  have  been  bis  explanation,  Jackson's 
veto  in  this  case  was  wisely  interposed.  These  rank  and 
noxious  weeds,  with  their  bold  brilliancy,  spring  from  an 
over-rich  soil  at  the  time  when  some  popular  excuse  must 
be  invented  for  keeping  up  the  taxes.  A  plethoric  treu- 
ury  fosters  many  jobs  of  profligate  distribution  which  end 
in  misery.  Nothing  corrupts  society  so  widely  as  to 
pamper  it  with  the  people's  money,  and  the  only  gift 
which  government  can  safely  bestow  upon  the  tax-payers 
is  to  forbear  nusing  the  revenue  which  is  unnecessary. 

■  1  Bantoii'i  View,  864 
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The  land-distribution  bill  upon  which  Jackson  here  set 
his  veto,  though  passed  after  the  elections  of  1832,  had 
been  framed  previously  as  a  bid  for  votes.  At  that  time 
the  United  States  owned  some  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  million  acres  or  more  of  public  land  to  which  Indian 
and  foreign  titles  had  been  extinguished,  and  almost  half 
as  many  acres  still  subject  to  Indian  claims.  Land  of 
the  former  or  unincumbered  description  lay  chiefly  in 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Florida,  and  Illinois,  these  States  in 
order ;  of  the  incumbered  land  more  than  half  was  com- 
prised in  Michigan.  By  the  close  of  the  year  1831  the 
^'} ,  I  general  government  had  paid   about  forty-eight  million 

dollars  in  all  for  public  lands,  including  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida.  As  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
the  Treasury  up  to  October  of  the  same  year  had  received 
about  $37,273,000.*  Over  this  great  residue  of  the 
national  domain  the  several  States  within  which  the  soil 
lay — ^indeed,  most  of  the  jurisdictions  in  the  great  West — 
were  wild  over  a  scheme  for  their  express  advantage  of 
which  Benton  was  the  originator.  It  embraced  two 
points  of  policy  unequal  in  merit :  (1)  to  throw  the  land 
open  to  individual  settlement  on  the  most  liberal  terms 
possible ;  (2)  to  cede  to  the  States  wherein  such  land  lay 
whatever  residue  of  national  territory  still  remained  un- 
sold. In  the  former  respect,  the  proposal  was  just  and 
enlightened,  resulting  in  benefits  to  the  whole  country; 
and  Congress  accepted  it  in  those  pre-emption  and  home- 
stead acts  beginning  with  1830  which  are  now  permanent 
in  our  system.f  The  kernel  of  the  new  idea  is  contained 
in  a  speech  of  Burke's  on  the  British  crown  lands,  to  the 
effect  that  government  gains  a  greater  blessing  in  the  end, 
through  indirect  accretions  of  revenue  by  giving  its  soil 
freely  to  individuals  who  will  improve  and  make  it  pro- 
ductive, than  by  holding  it  for  sale  or  rental;  and  to 
such  an  experiment  we  turned,  after  having  spent  fifty 
years  in  driving  out  squatters,  compounding  with   the 

•  SeoreUiy  McLane'i  Report,  1882 ;  42  Kilet,  169. 
t  Bee  ToL  iU,  p.  191 ;  Act  May  29,  1880. 
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baokrapt  Bpecalatora  in  millions  of  acres,  and  holding  an 
immense  domain  In  idle  trust  for  the  bison  and  buffalo. 
But  JD  the  latter  respect  the  West  asked  too  much  fh>m 
the  rest  of  the  TTnion;  for  why  should  the  old  colonial 
States  east  of  the  Alleghanies  whose  treasure  had  chiefly 
paid  the  purchase-money  for  this  great  acquisition  play 
the  pelican  for  these  new  fledglings  of  the  nest?  In  this 
light  Clay's  bill  had  some  merit;  for  instead  of  quitclaim- 
ing outright  to  Benton's  upstart  States,  which  bad  all  re- 
ceived handsome  portions,  it  proposed  to  share  the  public- 
land  revenue  fairly  among  all  the  States  as  common 
owners  of  the  soil.  There  was  a  bid  and  a  counter-bid  in 
those  years ;  and  in  the  end  the  Union  settled  the  point  by 
retaining  control  of  the  land  revenue,  as  it  should  have 
done. 

During  the  few  years  of  national  affluence,  however, 
that  this  land-grabbing  oraae  lasted,  we  shall  see  Clay  and 
bis  party  catering  to  the  older  States,  or  rather  to  the 
whole  Union,  while  Benton  was  for  gorging  the  maw  of 
his  new  West,  a  section  still  liable  to  fiti\il  tornadoes  of 
sentiment.  To  Benton's  land  policy  the  President  now 
(\illy  subscribed,  while  Clay's  followers  disfavored  it;  and 
such  was  the  fruit  already  of  these  dealings  that  Adams 
thought  the  Southern  Democracy  had  bought  off  the  zeal- 
ous West  from  supporting  inlernal  improvements  and  a 
protective  tariff  by  the  bribe  of  the  public  lands.*  At  all 
events,  the  great  national  policy  of  the  Republicans,  that 
of  internal  improvements,  once  eo  popular,  and  the  main 
reliance  of  Adams's  administration,  was  pi-ostrato  in  the 
dust.  Clay  himself  had  abandoned  it;  Jackson  trampled 
it  under  his  iron  heel.  Pursuant  to  his  wishes,  the  once 
famous  national  road,  still  unfinished,  was  turned  over  to 
the  several  States  through  which  it  ran  ;t  the  stocks  held 
by  the  United  States  in  canals  and  turnpikes  had  proved 
no  profitable  investment ;{  with  the  new  railroad  enter- 
prises government  had  nothing  to  do.     Bveo  bills  for  im- 

■  Sm  8  J.  Q.  AdMu'i  ViTj,  MM  (1B83). 
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proving  harbors  and  rivers  not  navigable  Jackson  mot  with 
his  inexorable  veto;  and  his  earnest  advice  to  Congress 
was  to  give  up  this  whole  unsatisfying,  unconstitutional, 
oorrnpt,  and  wasteful  policy  once  and  forever,  and,  could 
only  the  constitution  be  amended,  restrain  the  State  legis- 
latures besides  from  all  such  expenditure.* 

The  policy  of  collecting  a  surplus  revenue  and  expend- 
ing it  in  such  improvements  excited,  it  is  true,  the 
national  glory  by  increasing  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment; but  it  tended  to  corrupt  the  elections,  and  where 
one  State  was  benefited  others  might  be  aroused  to  jealousy. 
In  all  public  works  the  proximity  of  benefit  should  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  proximity  of  taxation,  and  that 
which  citizens  have  to  pay  for  is  the  most  likely  to  do 
them  good.  The  town  or  district  highway  tax  has  secured 
in  most  parts  of  the  Union  excellent  roads  well  kept ;  but 
this  great  national  road,  which  cost  the  Union  enormously, 
met  with  so  little  co-operation  in  the  Western  States  through 
which  it  ran  that  the  latter  would  hardly  charge  them- 
selves at  all  with  keeping  it  in  repair,  much  less  with  ex- 
tending it;  and  when  Congress  proposed  gathering  a  toll 
to  ofbet  the  annual  outlay,  this  the  States  resisted  as  an 
infringement  of  their  sovereignty.  Nothing  was  left  but 
to  vote  more  money  from  the  treasury  of  the  Union  to  put 
the  road  in  good  condition,  and  then  get  rid  of  a  perpetual 
inoubos  by  dividing  this  work  among  the  individual  States 
which  had  derived  the  benefit  of  it  to  do  with  the  gifl  as 
it  liked. 

But  to  return  to  the  removal  of  the  deposits ;  for  Clay's 
arraignment  of  the  President  for  pocketing  his  distribu- 
tion bill  was  but  preparatory  to  the  grand  assault  which 
should   excite  the  country  against  the  Executive  for  bis 
rude  and  tyrannous  conduct.    On  the   10th  of 
jjJJ^    December,  Taney's  report  having  been  assigned 
to  a  later  day.  Clay  presented  a  resolution  which 
asked  the  President  to  inform  the  Senate  whether  the 


•  8m  PrMident't  Maitage,  Deoember,  1881 
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paper  of  September  18tb,  purporting  to  have  been  roKd  by 
bim  to  the  beads  of  the  departments,  was  or  was  not 
genuine.  His  object,  he  said,  was  to  discover  hy  whose 
order  it  was  that  the  deposits  were  removed.  By  twenty- 
two  to  eighteen  the  reaolution  was  agreed  to,  Duane's  nar- 
rative and  the  Bank's  jaunty  manifesto  having  already 
appeared  in  print.  The  response  of  the  President, 
couched  in  terms  as  haughty  as  any  of  which 
Clay  himself  was  capable,  declined  the  request  of  the 
Senate.  "  The  Executive,"  be  answered,  "  is  a  co-ordinate  ■ 
and  independent  branch  of  the  government,  equally  with 
the  Senate ;  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  under  what  constita- 
tional  authority  that  brunch  of  the  legislature  has  a  right 
to  require  of  me  an  account  of  any  communication,  either 
verbally  or  in  writing,  made  to  the  beads  of  departments 
acting  as  a  cabinet  council."* 

Baffled  at  this  point, — which  was  of  little  oonsequenoe, 
since  all  knew  that  document  to  be  authentic  and  that  the 
President  bad  assumed  the  f\ilt  responsibility  for  his  order, 
— GlaycoasedmanceuvriDg  toput  bis  adversary  upon  defer- 
ential ground,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  main  issue. 
And  now  began  in  earnest  the  war  of  angry  invootive 
which  convulsed  the  politics  of  this  country  for  nine  years 
longer,  irritating  the  passions  of  the  people  more  con- 
stantly and  more  deeply  than  has  any  othur  single  national 
issue  save  one.  Clay  through  the  long  struggle  led  on  the 
wde  of  the  Bank,  with  Benton  on  the  Senate-floor  for  his 
chief  antagonist,  who  bated  that  institution  as  the  scarlet 
woman  and  mother  of  abominations.  The  Missourian  bad 
neither  counselled  nor  expected  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posite;  but  the  act  thrilled  him  with  delight  when  he 
heard  of  it,  and  Jackson  wisely  trusted  him  for  a  cham- 
pion. 

In  the  war&re  of  this  first  session  information  from  the 
Treasury  was  called  for,  but  instead  of  documeote  the 
Secretary  gave  an  argument.  Ueanwhile  appeared  an 
Indignant  memorial  from  the  Bank  addressed  to  both 

•  TMB^-tUrd  Oca«nii,  Kx.  dots,  g  U  N»«,  Stt. 
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Houses,  which  asked  redress  for  what  was  complained 
of  as  a  breach  of  chartered  rights.    To  offset  this 
p^^„  was  sent  a  long  counter-memorial  signed  by  govern- 
ment directors  Gilpin,  Sullivan,  and  McEUlerry, 
nicknamed  the  President's  spies,  which    restated    their 
charges  of  corrupt  misconduct.'*'     Clay  now  in- 
troduced resolutions  in  the  Senate  which  censured 
the  President  and  Secretary  for  removing  the  deposits,  and 
the  debate  began  in  earnest.     There  had  been 
"  some  preliminary  skirmishing  in  the  House,  where 
UcDuffie  tried  to  procure  instructions  to  the  Secretary  to 
restore    the   deposits    to   their   former    custody. 
^^^^  These   discussions   projected   far   into   the    new 
year,  the  excitement  constantly  increasing.f 

This  was  the  panic  session  of  our  annals,  lasting  to  the 
end  of  June,  every  new  subject  of  dispute  heaping 
fuel  upon  the  flames.  The  pressure  for  the  time 
was  very  severe  in  business  circles,  though  the  peril,  of 
course,  was  exaggerated ;  the  market  reeled  under  a  stagger- 
ing blow  which  made  the  more  fright  because  no  one  knew 
why  it  was  given  nor  what  would  come  next.  The  United 
States  Bank  stood  the  shock,  while,  as  Webster  pointed 
out,  the  administration  did  not  simply  close  accounts,  but 
recklessly  assailed  its  credit;  not  even  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land could  have  endured  such  hostility  from  its  govern- 
ment without  a  shiver.  Jackson's  friends  charged  this 
whole  panic  upon  the  Bank,  which  was  certainly  unfair. 
So  sudden  a  change  of  relations  between  government,  the 
National  bank,  and  the  pet  State  banks  could  not  possibly 
take  place  without  a  financial  anxiety  and  commotion, 
nor  is  such  commotion  ever  without  its  iiTational  alarm. 
Many  bad  an  idea  that  the  President  was  robbing  the 
Treasury  larder  for  his  kitchen  rats,  or  lodging  the  mono}-- 
bags  where  any  thief  could  get  bold  of  them ;  if  the  Bank 
oould  not  be  trusted  it  did  not  follow  that  he  was  a  fit 

*  1  Benton'i  View ;  40  Niles,  271,  277. 
t  Debates  of  Oongreii. 
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ouatodian.  The  opposition  made  the  moat,  do  doubt,  of 
tlie  panic,  but  there  was  no  denial  that  it  existed.  The 
Bank  produced  great  distress  by  curtailing  its  discounts 
heavily  between  August  and  December  to  the  enormous 
Amount  of  some  $9,697,000 ;  but  this  was  only  an  act  of 
prudence  to  prepare  for  the  blow,  for  it  had  no  assurance 
that  the  government  would  not  draw  out  more  than  that 
amount  in  October,  to  say  nothing  of  a  run  by  private 
depositors.  It  was  only  to  blame  for  having  enlarged  its 
discounts  in  the  spring  before  Jackson's  design  was  known. 
Alarm,  and  not  meroy,  we  may  be  sure,  stayed  the  Treasury 
fh)m  pressing  the  Bank  closer;  but  tbe  sharp  retrench- 
meat  which  it  had  forced  pervaded  the  whole  fubrio  of 
trade.  So  one  thought  the  FroHident  personally  corrupt, 
but  many  believed  him  influenced  by  corrupt  advisers ; 
and  the  report  that  tbe  new  deposit  banks  had  arranged 
with  Kendall  to  support  a  treasury  agent  or  examiner,  Id 
Whitney,  the  informer,  made  a  bud  impression.* 

Tbe  present  stress  was  but  temporary,  being  largely 
derived  from  the  dread  of  ilia  which  did  not  occur.  Trade 
was  not  unhealthy,  nor  had  tbe  government  withdrawn 
its  fUnds  for  hoarding,  but  to  place  elsewhere.  It  was  tbe 
spasm  and  agony  of  being  forced  into  new  financial  re- 
lations that  produced  tbe  chief  embarrassment.  To  take 
the  Bank's  own  point  of  view,  why,  even  supposing  its 
charter  would  not  be  renewed,  must  it  be  condemned  to 
a  moribund  condition  for  a  quarter  part  of  its  porniiited  - 
term?  From  October  to  Uarcb,  in  fact,  its  reduction  of 
loans  had  not  been  by  more  than  four  million  dollars  aa 
great  as  the  reduction  of  its  dBpoBit8.f  Ycl  the  markot 
hardened  through  this  whole  winter.  Wheat  lately  selling 
at  tl.00  fell  to  62i  cents.  The  notes  of  good  local  banks 
passed  current  at  a  discount  fh>m  i  to  ft  per  cent.,  other 


■  Bm  4fi  Nlla,  2T2 ;  62  NIIm,  91 ;  Sumner's  J*ok>on. 

t  Uaport  of  Bank  of  th«  United  StatM,  March  6,  13M;  46  NilM, 
H.  Kendall  contiden  thU  report  Qncandid,  becauM  it  did  not  show 
irtutt  ndnction  wm  mada  faun  Augiut  1  to  October  1.    But  thii  it 
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rates  ranging  as  high  as  10  or  12  per  cent. ;  capital  com- 
manded loans  at  3  per  cent,  a  month;  manufacturers 
and  canal  companies  were  forced  to  issue  due-bills,  work 
was  stopped,  wages  reduced.  There  was  real  stringency 
and  distress.  State  institutions  were  not  yet  stron^c 
enough  to  handle  the  public  money  safely:  it  took  six 
months  of  nourishment  and  concession  for  Jackson's  ''pet 
banks,"  as  they  were  soon  called,  to  work  up  to  the  Treas- 
ury standard,  and  make  good  the  vacant  place  of  the 
giant  custodian. 

While  the  debate  went  on,  committees  came  to  Washing- 
ton from  all  the  chief  centres  of  trade  to  expostulate  with 
the  President  and  urge  him  to  relieve  the  country 
j,J2itfl.  ^y  placing  the  deposits  where  they  were  before. 
Mammoth  petitions  were  circulated  in  hundreds  of 
our  northern  and  eastern  towns,  signed  by  men  of  every  con- 
dition and  pursuit,  and  placed  before  Congress.  Such  memo- 
rials had  never  been  seen  before;  one  from  Kew  York 
dty  bore  6000  names;  one  fr*om  Philadelphia,  10,000.  In 
Bichmond  a  public  meeting  denounced  tho  removal  of  the 
deposits  as  a  breach  of  faith,  and  reproached  the  President 
for  dismissing  Duane,  appointing  Taney,  and  '^  assuming 
full  and  absolute  power  over  the  public  purse."  Faneuil 
Hall  spoke  in  the  same  strain^  boards  of  trade,  in  Phila- 
delphia even  the  local  banks,  asked  to  have  the  deposits 
restored  to  their  former  place;  the  Virginia  legislature 
passed  censorious  resolutions  against  the  President.  Reso- 
lutions and  memorials  passed  into  both  wings  of  Congress, 
some  going  so  far  as  to  pray  that  the  United  States  Bank 
be  rechartered.  Men  of  all  grades  came  into  concert, 
jacks  and  masters,  workingraen  and  employers,  artisans 
and  manufacturers,  this  new  issue  dividing  the  sons  of 
toil.  They  would  subdivide  the  work  of  these  meetings 
by  trades:  the  printers,  the  builders,  the  batters,  the 
goldsmiths,  the  cordwainers,  each  passing  resolutions. 
Our  eloquent  leaders  of  the  opposition  worked  up  the 
agony  of  the  panic  to  produce  all  the  effect  possible.  They 
even  caused  the  names  of  petitioners  pro  and  con  to  be 
counted,  and  figured  up  more  than  151,000  petitioners 
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who  wished  the  deposits  restored,  as  against  17,000  who 
were  contented  with  the  situation. 

These  distress  petitions  emanated  from  immense  public 
meetings.  Pressure  upon  Congress  and  the  President  was 
intended ;  and  New  York  set  a  novel  example  in  this  re- 
spect which  was  imitated  in  other  cities.  The  monster  docu- 
ment when  fully  prepared  was  brought  to  Washington  by  a 
deputation  of  distinguished  citizens  who  waited  on  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  story  of  their  wrongs,  and  mingled,  besides, 
with  Congressmen  of  both  Houses ;  and  their  report  on 
returning  home  was  made  at  a  second  public  meeting. 
Kendall  relates  that  at  one  stage  of  this  crushing  experi- 
ment some  of  Jackson's  devoted  friends  were  almost  ready 
to  desert  him,  feeling  that  they  could  not  bear  the  torture 
longer;  but  party  discipline  and  the  President's  unswerving 
example  kept  them  united;  for  they  were  made  to  feel 
that  all  their  hopes  for  preferment  depended  on  defeating 
the  coalition  which  rallied  round  the  Bank.'*'  Jackson,  for 
his  part,  was  fixed  as  a  rock  and  tons  of  autographic  en- 
treaty could  not  swerve  him  ftom  his  purpose.  In  his 
unbending  temper  he  would  not  believe  that  any  real 
distress  existed ;  it  was  all,  he  said,  a  game  of  politics ; 
the  failures  now  taking  place  were  only  among  the  stock- 
jobbers, brokers,  and  gamblers,  and  would  to  God  they 
were  all  swept  from  the  land  I  "  We  have  no  money  here, 
gentlemen,"  he  would  exclaim  impatiently,  to  the  delegates 
who  called  to  expostulate.  '^Gk>  to  the  monster,  go  to 
Nick  Biddle.  He  has  all  the  money ;  he  has  millions  of 
specie  in  his  vaults  lying  idle ;  he  is  trying  to  crush  the 
State  banks  and  make  me  change  my  policy."  Proceed- 
ing in  this  vehement  strain,  he  would  lay  down  his  pipe, 
pacing  the  room  and  gesticulating  wildly  with  a  real  or 
simulated  passion.  If  one  tried  to  put  in  a  word  to  argue 
the  point,  "  I  know  better  than  you,"  he  would  saj- ,  inter- 
rupting him,  and  then  go  on  with  his  diatribe.  They  who 
entered  his  presence  saw  that  he  meant  to  keep  the  de- 
posits away  from  the  National  Bank  until  its  charter  ex- 

*  KnndalPi  Autobioi^phy,  416,  421. 
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pired,  and  that  sooner  than  restore  the  deposits  to  that 
"  monster  of  corruption"  he  would  undergo  the  torture  of 
ten  Spanish  inquisitions.*  Interviews  like  these,  whose 
ludicrous  side  was  not  lost  upon  the  crestfallen  delegates, 
were  gravely  i-eported  to  the  people  and  put  in  print ;  and 
the  President,  after  a  few  vain  attempts  to  preserve  his 
temper  and  hear  his  doleful  visitors  in  courteous 
silence,  announced  through  the  Globe  that  no  more 
of  these  deputations  would  be  receivcd.f 

While  this  immense  machinery  of  supplication  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  President's  nerves,  the  great 
orators  of  the  Senate  exhausted  all  their  rhetoric  to  re- 
double its  effect  Following  a  calmer  effort  from  Webster, 
Clay  appealed  in  one  of  his  fervid  outbursts  to  the  Vice- 
.  .  President,  who  sat  at  his  raised  table  with  the 
eagle  stretching  its  beak  from  the  canopy  above. 
Repair  to  the  White  House  (the  orator  urged),  place  before 
the  President  the  naked  and  undisguised  truth,  and  prevail 
upon  him  to  retrace  his  steps  and  abandon  his  fatal  experi- 
ment. '*  Gk)  to  him  and  tell  him  the  actual  condition  of 
his  bleeding  country.  Tell  him  it  is  nearly  ruined  and 
undone  by  the  measures  which  he  has  been  induced  to  put 
in  operation.  Tell  him  that  in  a  single  city  bankruptcies 
involving  a  loss  of  upwards  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars 
have  occurred.  Tell  him  of  the  alarming  decline  in  the 
value  of  all  property,  of  the  depreciation  of  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  industry,  of  the  stagnation  in  every  branch  of 
business,  and  of  the  close  of  numerous   manufacturing 


*  See  reports  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  delegations,  46  Niles,  8^ 
81 ;  also  8  Parton'i  Jackson,  549,  650,  giving  an  account  of  the  scene 
with  the  New  York  delegation.  These  descriptions  of  the  White 
House  interviews  all  harmonize  very  closely. 

t  See  46  Niles  passim,  Kendall,  who  affects  to  believe  that  these  re- 
ported interviews  were  colored  so  as  to  make  the  President  appear 
absurd,  admits  that  in  the  main  they  represented  his  inflexible  pur- 
pose just  as  he  declared  it.  Kendall,  411,  etc.  And  he  relates  an 
incident  which,  if  true,  sufficiently  repels  the  idea  that  courteous  dis- 
catsion  or  even  courteous  silence  was  possible  on  these  occasions  when 
the  warrior*!  blood  was  up.    lb. 
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eBtabliabmeots  whioli  a  fow  abort  monthB  ago  were  in 
active  and  floarishing  operation."  Proceeding  in  tjis 
strain  for  some  momente,  Cla;  rounded  hia  peroration. 
"  Entreat  him,"  be  finally  added,  "  to  pause  and  to  reflect 
that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  human  endurance  can- 
not gr>;  and  let  him  not  drive  this  brave,  generous,  and 
patriutio  people  to  madness  and  deepair."  To  this  apos- 
trophe Tan  Buren  listened  with  the  utmost  decorum, 
turning  full  upon  the  orator  hie  bland  and  bird-liko  gi^ze, 
as  though  not  to  miss  a  word  of  the  message  bo  was  to  re- 
peat ;  then  calling  a  senator  to  the  cbair  after  the  speech  was 
finished,  he  went  down  the  aisle  to  Clay,  askod  him  for  a 
pinch  of  snuff,  and  having  received  it  walked  calmly  away.* 

In  each  House  the  majority  drove  to  its  own  goal  amid 
the  tumultuous  pressure.    The  Yirginia  senators  divided, 
Tyler  taking  ground  for  restoring  the  deposits  as  the  legis- 
lature bade  him,  while  Eives  resigned  to  escape  these  in- 
stmctioos  and  was  succeeded  by  Leigh.    Between  Poin- 
dexter  and  Forsyth  arose  an  altercation  which  tboir  friends 
adjusted.    Two  speeohes  in  the  Senate  of  unusual  interest 
were  those  of  Silas  Wright  and  of  Webster  in 
reply,  the  one  glancing  at  a  hard-raonoy  currency,  j^  ^„ 
the  other  insisting  upon  the  safe  and  convenient 
currency  which  our  Bank  had  furnished  and  which  State 
banks  were  incompetent  to  supply.    Pressing  the  strong 
points  of  bis  cause,  Webster  later  in  the  session  proposed 
to  recharter  the  United  States  Bank  for  a  brief   ^^. 
term  of  six  years;  but  in  Clay's  mood  no  snch 
compromise  could  avail.     Wright  announced  the  Presi- 
dent's inflexible  purpose;  and  less  fiery  in  expression  than 
the  chief  debaters,  Wright  and  Webster  were  the  beet 
financial  minds  of  their  respective  partieB.f 

"  See  1  Benton,  i20,  which  addi  tiia  twoItb  of  m  publio  meeting 
held  in  Phitadelph[&,  where  thii  performmnce  wu  taken  Miiotulj  to 
heart  and  Van  Buren'i  errand  wa*  once  more  enjoined  upon  him. 
See  aUo  4e  Nilea,  se. 

t  DebaUi  of  Congren  poMun.  Bee  46  Nilee,  400;  4A  ib.,  S2;  4 
Webtter^Worki.  83;    1  Cmtli'i  Webrtm,  4B5.     Webeln'i  bUl  pro- 
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Jaokaon  in  a  wrathful  message  had  complained  that  the 
Bank  still  kept  the  books  and  funds  belonging 
gj|^4,  to  the  pension  agency;  to  which  the  Senate  re- 
torted that  the  Secretary  of  War  bad  no  right 
to  remove  the  pension  f\ind  from  its  custody.    The  four 
spy  directors  were  rejected  in  executive  session ; 
Jackson  sent  in  their  names   again,  eulogizing 
them  for  their  report,  and  again  the  Senate  rejected.'*'    But 
the  main  interest  centred  in  the  action  to  be  taken 
upon  the  deposit  question.     A  report  from  the 
Senate  committee  on  finance,  presented  by  Webster,  com- 
mended the  adoption  of  Clay's  second  resolution,  which 
pronounced  Secretary  Taney's  reason  for  removing  the 
Muchsa.  ^®P^^^*^  "unsatisfactory  and  insufficient."f    The 
question   being  then   taken   upon   the   first    of 
Clay's  censorious  resolutions.  Clay  himself  modified  it 
upon  rennest  po  a^i  t/>  read  "  that  the  President,  in  the  late 
Executive  proceedings  in  reiati<m  tc  the  public  revenue, 
has  assumed  upon  himself  authority  and  power  not  con- 
ferred by  the  constitution  and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of 
both."    Less  specific  than  before,  the  amended  resolution 
then  passed  by  twenty-six  to  twenty;    the  art  which 
elicited  support  betraying  the  weakness  of  the  indictment. 
Later  in  the  session  joint  resolutions  offered  by 
Clay  on  the  same  subject  passed  the  Senate ;  the 
first,  which  declared  the  Secretary's  reasons  unsatisfactory 
and  insufficient   as   before,  being   adopted    June   3,  by 
twenty-nine  to  ten ;  the  second,  which  directed  the 
deposits  to  be  restored  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  passing  the  next  day  by  twenty-eight  to  sixteen.^ 
This  last  disposal  of  the  subject,  which  was  a  practical 
one,  required  the  concurrence  of  the  House,  There, 
however,  the  majorities  were  reversed.    By  votes 
emphatic  of  disapproval  the  Senate  joint  resolutions  were 

posed  that  the  public  moneys  should  be  deposited  in  the  rechaiiered 
bank,  subject  to  removal  under  the  direction  of  Congress. 

*  46  Niles.    J.  A.  Bayard,  the  fifth  director,  was  confirmed. 

t  46  Niles,  418. 

%  Debates  of  Congress ;  46  Niles. 
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laid  on  the  table.*  The  Representatives  in  torn  by  a 
vote  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  to  seventy  passed  a  bill 
for  regulating  deposits  in  the  local  banks  and  sent 
it  to  the  Senate  a  few  days  before  the  final  ad- 
journment. This  variancer  of  the  two  branches  had  been 
proved  months  earlier ;  for,  despite  McDuffie's  efforts,  the 
House  ways  and  means  committee  took  full  control  of  this 
deposit  question  and  the  Secretary's  reasons  for  making  a 
transfer.    That  committee,  by  Polk,  its  chairman, 

If  mtwii  A. 

promptly  reported  (1)  that  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  ought  not  to  be  rechartered ;  (2)  that  the 
public  deposits  ought  not  to  be  restored;  (3)  that  the 
State  banks  ought  to  continue  in  custody  of  the  public 
moneys,  subject  to  such  further  terms  as  Congress  might 
see  fit  to  impose  by  law.  This  report,  sustaining  as  it  did 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  all  points, 
gave  rise  to  a  bitter  debate  in  which  McDuffie,  Adams, 
Choate,  and  others  were  against  Polk,  Cambreling,  Beards- 
ley,  and  Clay  of  Alabama.  On  the  4th  of  April  a  call 
for  the  previous  question  cat  this  discussion  short,  and 
the  vote  was  taken.  The  first  resolution  was 
adopted  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  to  eighty- 
two;  the  second,  by  one  hundred  and  eighteen  to  one 
hundred  and  three ;  the  third,  by  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen to  one  hundred  and  five.f  One  of  the  minority  who 
had  stated  in  debate  that  he  was  a  Jacksonian  and  a  sup- 
porter of  the  administration,  but  no  ^*  collar  man,"  the 
speaker  called  to  order ;  "  It  is  plain,"  muttered  another 
member  in  an  undertone, ''  that  stray  horses  running  about 
without  collars  are  to  be  stopped." 

That  resolution  of  Clay's,  which  censured  the  President, 
was  not  to  pass  unchallenged.      No  Executive  of  the  \' 
United  States  had  been  thus  reproved  before. J    To  the   ■" 

*  The  vote  June  18,  on  the  first  of  these  resolutions,  stood  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  to  one  hundred  and  one ;  on  the  second,  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  to  ninety-six. 

t  Debates  of  Congress ;  46  Niles,  24,  88,  104. 

X  Something  of  the  kind  was  attempted,  but  unsuccessftilly  In  1818,  ' 
1826,  and  1826.     9  J.  Q.  Adams's  Diary,  April  17,  1884.  "^ 
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Senate,  therefore,  the  only  branch  responsible  for  saoh 

comments.  President  Jackson  sent  his  fiery  remonstrance, 

^^      protesting  that  the  censure  of  his  acts  was  vague 

and  that  the  Senate  assumed  unwarranted  fhne- 
tions  in  pronouncing  any  censufe  at  all.'"  Clay  and  Web- 
ster being  absent  when  this  document  was  read,  Poindex- 
ter  rose,  and,  denouncing  the  paper  as  unfit  to  be  called  an 

Executive  message,  moved  that  it  be  not  received. 

The  motion  was  carried  after  a  long  debate  in 
which  the  opposition  leaders  resumed  their  parts,t  and  all 
seemed  bent  on  churning  the  public  mind  into  a  frenzy. 
But  the  climax  of  this  thrilling  melodrama  was  reserved  by 
Benton,  who  on  the  day  of  acyournment  gave  notice  that 

he  would  propose  to  expunge  this  resolution  of 

censure  from  the  Senate  records ;  which  proposal 
he  renewed  from  session  to  session,  confident  that  the 
people  would  soon  compel  it  to  be  done.| 

The  triple  alliance  in  the  Senate  sealed,  for  the  present, 
the  fate  of  the  recent  nominees  to  office.  Jackson  held 
back  as  long  as  possible  the  names  of  his  new  cabinet  ad- 
visers, until  Clay  galled  him  for  his  delay.  At  last  be 
sent  them  in  when  the  session  was  nearly  ended, — Taney 
for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Butler  for  Attorney- 
General.     Taney  was  already  doomed  by  the  censure  pro- 1 

nounced  upon  him;  the  Senate  rejected  him  by; 

twenty-eight  to  eighteen ;  but  Butler  was  con- 
firmed on  the  following  day.  The  Secretary,  whose  res* 
pite  might  have  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  session,  re- 
signed at  once,  soothed  at  Baltimore  by  public  honors; 
while  the  same  fate  that  avenged  the  rejection  of  Van 
Buren  prepared  to  mingle  anew  the  bitter  cup  for  Jack- 
son's enemies  to  drink.     Once  more  the  Senate  showed  its 

*  Jackson's  assumption  seems  a  false  one,  that  a  Senate  may  not 
rightftilly  criticise  and  censure  Executive  conduct. 

t  Debates  of  Congress ;  46  Niles,  121,  129,  188.  The  President  sent 
an  explanatory  message.  The  vote  against  receiving  stood  twenty* 
Mren  to  sixteen. 

{  1  Benton,  62S ;  Debates  in  Congress. 
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Bploen  by  throwing  out  Andrew  Stevenson,  who  was  nomi> 
n&ted  miniatfir  to  England.*    Stevenson's  rejection 
was  hj  R  bare  majority ;  for  he  had  many  friends  J^jt. 
among  political  opponents,  and  on  the  whole  had 
presided  with  fairness  and  ability.    Bedgning  his  chair 
and  Congressional  honors  in  an  impressive  speech  while 
his  nomination  was  pending  across  the  rotunda,  Stevenson 
left  little  chance  for  a  partisan  successor;  for  Polk,  wbo 
had  worked    like  a  beaver   to   have   the   President  ap- 
plauded for  everything,  was  passed  by,  John  Bell,  his  more 
moderate  colleague,  being  chosen  Speaker  on  the 
tenth  ballot.     The  mission  to  England  had  re-     "* 
muned  vacant  ever  since  Van  Buren's  rejection,  a  secre- 
tary of   legation  keeping    charge  of   affairs.     Jackson, 
tenacioQB  as  usual  of  his  favorites,  and  contriving  to  mor- 
tify the  senators  who  opposed  them,  left  the  place  vacant 
fbr  two  years  longer,  when  Stevenson  was  nominated  again 
under  better  auspices  and  confirmed. 

The  course  of  affairs  had  made  other  high  appointments 
needful  before  adjournment  which  the  Senate 
treated  with  greater  courtesy.  McLane,  the  See- 
retary  of  State,  retiring  with  bland  regrets,  but  secretly 
distressed  at  the  situation,  John  Forsyth  entered  the 
cabinet  in  his  place;  Levi  Woodbury  was  transferred  from 
the  Kavy  to  the  Treasury  after  Taney's  rejection,  Uahlon 
DickeraoD,  of  New  Jersey,  taking  his  former  post.  Dick- 
erson  having  been  just  confirmed  minister  to  Russia  in 
place  of  Buchanan,  wbo  had  rosii^ned,  that  mission  was 
now  conferred  upon  William  Wilkins,  of  Pennsylvania.  All 
of  these  men  were  now  or  lately  members  of  the  Senate;  and 
their  appointments  were  confirmed  with  much  unanimity. 

Congress  rose  by  consent  on  the  30th  of  June. 
Out  of  the  great  batch  of  this  session  scarce  half 
a  dOEen  routine  acts  came  from  the  oven  before  the  last 

*  It  wu  obkigsd  in  thii  caM  that  Btetauoa  wai  promited  the  plue 
In  1888,  and  thea  encouraged  to  return  to  the  Houie  and  itay  long 
enough  to  be  choMu  Speaker  and  arrange  the  committeea  u  the  Preii- 
imt  vanted  them.  The  President  in  a  meuage  explained  the  lettsr  on 
wUoh  thii  charge  wai  baied. 
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moDth  of  the  session,  and  most  of  the  haking  was  flat  and 
flavorless.  The  President  dealt  gently  with  the  public  busi- 
ness, avoiding  all  other  issues  than  the  main  one.  On  almost 
every  bill  or  resolve  which  passed  one  House  the  other 
would  act  favorably  or  unfavorably.  But  the  great  panic 
session  lives  in  memory  by  its  eloquence ;  for  never  was 
so  copious  a  flood  of  tropes  and  invective  oratory  emptied 
to  so  little  purpose.  By  the  non-action  of  Congress  the 
President  prevailed.  A  few  days  before  adjournment  came 
the  tidings  that  Lafayette  was  dead,  the  man  of  two  hemi- 
spheres and  the  last  illustrious  link  to  the  Revolution. 
Congress  decreed  funereal  honors,  and  the  hoary  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  chosen  to  deliver  an  oration  when  the 
next  session  should  open.*  The  military  honors  directed 
by  the  President  were  like  those  on  the  decease  of  Wash- 
ington. Over  these  scenes  of  tempestuous  strife  flitted 
the  shades  of  past  memories.  The  last  signer  of 
the  document  of  Independence,  Charles  Carroll, 
had  been  laid  to  rest.  The  flowers  were  fresh  on  the  grave 
of  wayward  John  Randolph,  whose  death  his  Virginia  suc- 
cessor rose  in  the  House  to  mention  and  sta£C£cer- 

IMA. 

r«b!ii.  ^^S  back  fell  lifeless.f  During  this  session  died, 
too,  the  amiable  Wirt,  best  of  counsellors  for 
bosom  confidence.^  And  now,  when  Congress  closed  its 
doors  in  the  midsummer  heat,  membera  departed  with 
crape  on  their  arms  and  lefl  the  two  halls  dressed  in 
mourning. 

Of  one  episode  in  this  exciting  session  we  have  deferred 
the  mention.  When  the  House  took  action  on  Polk's  re- 
port, a  fourth  resolution  was  carried  by  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  to  forty-two,  which  ordered 
that  a  committee  should  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
charges  alleged  against  the  management  of  the  United 
States  Bank.  This  proposal  was  readily  agreed  to:  by 
foes,  who  hoped  for  some  crushing  revelation  ;  by  friends, 

•  Joint  rMoladoDS,  June  26, 1884 ;  46  Niles. 

t  Sm  9  J.  Q.  Adanu'i  Diary,  91.  %  lb.,  97,  99. 
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to  abow  that  tbeir  confidonce  was  ainoere.  Of  smug 
bribery  and  entangling  aocommodation  in  this  quarter 
there  were  constant  whispers,  and  it  was  said  that  editors 
and  public  men  not  a  few  had  been  limed  in  Biddle'a 
back  parlor,  where  any  one  might  get  bis  paper  dis- 
counted with  no  other  security  than  the  influence  he  oom- 
mandod  at  the  capital,  while  the  ablest  lawyers  in  Con- 
gress were  retained  on  one  pretence  or  another.  Clay 
and  Calhoun  denied  all  imputations  as  far  as  they  per- 
sonally were  concerned,  but  Others  who  had  been  counsel 
for  the  Bank  in  former  years  were  silent.*  The  House  in- 
vestigation did  not  accompliBh  much.  Inquiries  Into  their 
darker  dealings  wore  repelled  by  the  Bank's  managers. 
The  select  committee,  consisting  of  seven  members,  which 
went  to  Philadelphia  empowered  to  sorulinize  affairs,  were 
courteously  received  by  the  directors,  and  quarters 
at  the  Bank  wore  promised  them  for  the  business 
which  brought  them.  To  their  surprise,  however,  when 
they  assembled  they  found  the  room  already  occupied  by 
President  Biddlo  and  his  managing  board,  who  claimed  tbe 
right  of  attending  the  investigation.  The  committee  had 
intended  to  examine  seoretly  tbe  books  and  the  under-offi- 
cials  of  the  Bank.  The  room  was  given  np,  and  the  com- 
mittee next  asked  to  have  the  books  brought  to  their  hotel 
for  inspection ;  this  the  managers  declined  to  permit,  noi 
would  they  allow  copies  made  of  the  books  and  papers,  noi 
bring  the  hooks  and  testify  themselves,  unless  the  exami- 
nation should  be  strictly  confined  to  alleged  violations  of 
the  charter.  To  this  the  committee  would  not  consent,  fbr 
a  drag-net  inquiry  had  boon  their  purpose.  Returning  to 
Washington,  the  majority  reported  how  they  had  been 
baffled,  and  proposed  that  Biddle  and  the  other  refractory 
managers  be  arrested  and  brought  to  tbe  bar  of  tbe  House 
for  contempt  Prom  this  report  a  minority  dissented ;  nor 
had  the  House  the  hardihood  to  push  the  game  so  far,  and 

*  Sa*  I  Curtis'*  Webster,  404,  which  nutlcM  an  indignaot  but  DOt  «• 
plidt  denial  of  tbe  ttorie*  nbicb  war*  now  life  cODComiiig  the  Bank'* 
(•lation*  witb  tb«  Ha8Sft:butett(  tenator. 
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with  an  order  to  print  these  reports  the  affair  was  dropped. 
Bat  the  Bank  did  not  rest  easy  under  a  suspicion,  now 
stronger  than  ever,  that  its  transactions  needed  covering 
up.  The  managers  were  still  in  politics,  and  hunting  for 
advantage;  so  to  the  sunnier  side  of  Congress  they  turned 
for  an  inquisition  more  friendly.  The  Senate  according!}^ 
on  the  last  day  of  the  session  instructed  its  committee  on 
finance,  headed  by  Webster,  to  sit  in  the  recess  and  scruti- 
nize the  Bank's  condition.  This  time  our  legisla- 
"  tors  were  allowed  to  pry  as  much  as  they  liked, 
and  when  the  Senate  met  again  John  Tyler  presented  a 
report  as  rose-colored  as  possible,  showing  that 
the  Bank  had  an  undoubted  surplus  of  more  than 
four  millions.  But  by  this  time  the  fall  elections  were 
over,  and  the  incredulous  public  had  given  its  verdict  ad- 
versely to  the  Bank.  Some  points  had  been  overlooked 
in  this  new  inquiry ;  and  impressed  altogether  with  the 
idea  that  this  was  the  Bank's  own  whitewash,  people 
shrugged  their  shoulders  and  were  more  incredulous  than 
ever.* 

Hard,  indeed,  would  it  have  been  for  the  best  managed 
of  fiscal  institutions  clothed  with  such  imposing  privileges 
to  survive  long  the  jealousies  which  it  fostered,  when  its 
twenty-years'  grant  of  existence  had  to  depend  upon  a 
Congress  and  a  people  so  variously  swayed  as  our  own. 
Like  Gulliver  among  the  Lilliputians,  this  Bank  of  the 
United  States  felt  the  darts  from  a  host  of  State  rivals 
having  local  privileges  similar  to  its  own  and  struggling  to 
earn  dividends  by  much  the  same  means,— chartered  con- 
cerns which  it  might  overawe  but  could  not  crush  out. 
These  local  banks  had  little  supervision.  Under  the  safety- 
fund  law  of  New  York,  a  mutual  inspection  of  the  banks 
in  that  State  was  provided,  that  the  public  might  be  in- 
demnified against  the  failure  of  any  one  of  them ;  but  few 
States  guarded  the  banking  business  in  their  confines  so 
carefully,  and  mushroom  charters  sprang  up  of  all  kinds, 
some  blending  public  and  private  credit,  most,  however, 

•  See  46  and  47  Niles ;  Docs.  Twenty-third  Gongran. 
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private  only,  and  aubeerving  tbe  oonvenience  of  the  little 
town  or  city  where  it  was  Ideated,  with  a  capital  seldom 
riaing  to  half  a  million  dollara,  and  commonly  not  more 
than  a  hundred  thouaand.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States 
uBually  diacounted  commercial  paper  with  two  namea  for 
aome  ahort  period,  like  two  months,  made  advances  upon 
public  stock  and  other  Becurities,  and  traded  in  the  precious 
metals;  it  effocted  foreign  and  domestio  ezchangea  besides, 
in  these  reepeots  having  powers  greater  than  the  national 
banks  of  either  England  or  France.  State  banks  did  the 
same  kind  of  busineaa  as  opportunity  afforded,  and  for 
private  deposits  the  National  Bank  and  its  branches  vied 
with  the  local  banks. 

But  in  the  circulation  of  American  currency  was  re- 
flected the  worst  image  of  our  composite  system.  By  !834 
there  were  aome  five  hundred  or  more  looal  hanks  in  the 
United  States  whose  aggregate  circulation  was  several 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  monster  bank  wblch  Jack- 
son's pack  was  running  down ;  and,  as  clear  observers 
noted,*  the  coexistence  of  half  a  thousand  distinct  curren- 
cies in  this  country  was  the  great  defect  of  its  financial 
system.  Here  our  National  Bank  was  far  leas  of  a  regu- 
lator than  other  such  banks  abroad.  This  mass  of  chaotio 
paper  struggled  for  preference,  the  more  remote  country 
banks  having  rather  the  advantage  for  keeping  out  small 
notes;  nor  until  thirty  more  years  had  swept  by  did  the 
compulsion  of  civil  war  bring  out  a  new  and  formidable 
weapon  from  the  national  armory,  that  of  taxing  State 
circulation  out  of  oxiateuce,  so  as  to  occupy  tho  whole 
Union  with  a  national  paper  currency.  Yet  with  every 
disadvantage  the  Bank  now  panting  for  life  had  furnished 
a  perfectly  sound  currency  for  fifteen  years  or  more,  and 
brought  local  exchange  down  to  a  very  moderate  cost. 
Its  superior  credit,  the  establishment  of  lis  bi-anchos  at  all 
the  great  cities  of  the  Union,  the  use  of  ita  notes,  as  the 
lav  permitted,  in  all  payments  to  the  government,  had 
given  to  its  circulation  the  preponderance.    All  this  was 

■  8e«  Cbevalier  (1886). 
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soon  to  melt  away  before  the  breath  of  Jackson's  displeas- 
are;  and  what  currency  couM  fill  tho  chasm  it  left  no  one 
was  able  to  forecast.  Derangement  and  distress  were  sare 
to  attend  each  new  step  in  an  experimental  process.  That 
the  local  banks,  mere  bunches  of  fagots,  had  no  cohesive 
power  to  supply  such  a  currency,  was  taught  by  an  ex- 
perience of  forty  years.  Jackson  and  his  advisers  soon 
felt  their  dilemma,  and  the  deposits  had  not  long  been 
transferred  when  a  bullion  prescription  was  drawn  up  to 
ease  the  griping  pains  of  the  community.  Secretary 
Taney  first  promulgated  the  plan  officially  in  a  letter 
which  was  sent  to  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee when  bank-note  shaving  was  at  its  height 
and  every  State  currency  yielded  its  clip  of  discount  to 
the  broker.  Jackson  himself,  in  one  of  his  grotesque  in- 
terviews, had  thrown  out  the  hint  in  February.*  The 
administration  now  undertook  to  introduce  a  metallic 
currency  for  small  amounts;  this  was  done  by  inducing 
the  State  banks  which  took  the  public  deposits  to  stop 
issuing  paper  notes  under  five  dollars,  then  larger  ones 
such  as  ten  dollars,  and  finally,  with  all  the  aid  possible 
from  State  legislatures,  to  restrict  bank-notes  to  twenty 
dollars  and  upwards.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States 
had  been  restrained  by  its  charter  from  issuing  notes  of 
less  amount  than  five  dollars;  but  local  banks  had  not 
been  thus  restrained.  This  notion  was  not  bad  so  far  as 
it  could  be  carried  into  practice ;  and,  though  at  sword's 
points,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  joined  to  help  the 
President's  experiment  by  passing  acts  for  regulating  the 
coinage  standard  and  infusing  more  gold  and  silver  into  the 
currency  of  the  TJnion.f  The  idea  of  reforming  our  gold 
currency  had  long  been  entertained.  Jackson  took  the 
strongest  interest  in  the  passage  of  these  bills  so  as  to  get 
his  shining  coins  into  the  people*s  pockets;  and  going 
to  Tennessee  in  the  recess  he  toasted  gold  and  silver  at 
A  public  dinner  as  'Uhe  true  constitutional  currency  of 

•  See  46  Nilet,  9. 
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tho  TTnited  States,"  which  he  said  could  protect  our 
I»bor  witboat  the  oeed  of  a  national  bank.  The  jingling 
of  these  new  gold  coins  about  the  countiy,  Icqowd  as  Ben- 
ton's yellow-jackets,  helped  the  Proeident  in  tbo  fall  elec- 
tions; bat  it  was  only  a  drop  In  the  bucket  of  expedients  so 
&r  as  real  relief  was  concerned.  Indeed,  the  panic,  which 
was  due  so  much  to  a  temporary  tightness  and  fears  not 
realized  of  something  worse,  began  to  mend  by  midsum- 

Por  a  brief  spell,  In  fact,  the  monoUry  aitaation  was 
sound  again.  The  National  Bank  had  been  forced  in 
self-defence  to  strengthen  itself.  State  banks,  too,  took 
due  precautions  to  qnalify  tbomselTes  for  rocoiving  the 
public  funds.  But  the  deeper  mischief  of  the  new  situa- 
tion developed  slowly;  and  as  commonly  happens  when 
the  money-mark(>t  is  deranged,  the  people  slid  into  the 
climax  quite  unaware  of  it,  mistaking  tbo  flush  of  fever 
for  prosperity.  Jackson's  gold  dollar  could  not  crowd  out 
the  baser  paper  of  the  looal  banks,  its  nominal  equivalent. 
When  bills  are  redeemable  at  sight  in  specie,  banks  will 
hoard  bullion  to  meet  the  demands  at  their  counter ;  the 
eommnnity  prefer  paper  meantime  ae  their  more  con- 
venient medium  of  traffic,  since  the  sound  currency  of  a 
nation  is  not  gold,  bat  the  paper  which  is  as  good  as  gold. 
These  precious  mint-drops  were  soon  carried  under  the 
vast  and  rising  flood  of  pulp  money.  For  now  sprang  up 
in  the  States  a  mania  for  new  hanks  and  new  paper.  The 
twenty-three  pet  banks  with  which  Kondnll  organized  the 
new  system  in  1833  were  all  too  few  to  hold  custody  of  the 
public  moneys.  Every  quarter  of  the  Union,  every  State, 
every  district  having  party  constituontB  to  please,  must 
run  with  its  barrel,  its  pitcher,  or  its  cup  to  share  the  Pao- 
tolian  stream  which  spouted  from  tbo  national  Treasury, 
'"^reat  was  the  lobbying  to  procure  local  charters  in 
snch  times ;  the  New  York  legislature  this  spring 
incorporated  ten  now  banks,  besides  increasing 
the  capital  of  one  already  existing  ;*  a  movement  for  a 

•  H  HU«,  187. 
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fifty  •million  bank  in  Boston  was  engineered  by  Democratic 
magnates  in  August ;  and  this  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  fever  which  made  other  States  soon  boat 
the  ground  in  frenzy.  The  banks  already  admitted  to 
Jackson's  favor  closed  up  to  keep  others  out;  but  some 
got  into  the  pet  circle  by  steady  pressure,  others  by  a 
flying  leap,  while  those  which  were  kept  out  altogether 
had  very  little  local  supervision  to  restrain  them  from 
being  as  reckless  as  they  chose.*  And  thus  did  it  come 
about  that  bank  loans  were  enormously  expanded  and  the 
business  of  the  country  worked  up  into  a  fever  of  specula- 
tion whose  crisis  was  reached  in  three  years.  Instead  of 
stringency  in  the  money-market,  the  evil  at  first  appre- 
hended, Jackson's  empiricism  cost  the  country  in  the  end 
a  calamitous  inflation. 

We  have  fbund  no  fkult  with  Jackson*s  policy  of  sup- 
pressing the  Bank  by  vetoing  its  recharter,  but  with  his 
meddlesome  transfer  of  the  deposits,  and  most  of  all  be- 
cause he  battered  away  at  this  old  temple  of  the  faith 
without  the  least  conception  of  what  new  one  should  bo 
erected  in  its  stead.  Of  all  public  questions,  the  financial 
one  forbids  ignorant  and  intemperate  treatment.  True 
enough,  as  the  old  warrior  declared  with  emphasis,  puff- 
ing clouds  from  his  pipe,  Andrew  Jackson  would  not  bow 
down  before  the  golden  calf;  and  unless  idolatry  spread, 
this  mastodon  of  the  stock  exchange  was  doomed  to  take 
its  place  among  fossil  remains.  But  governments  do  not 
go  on  without  currency,  exchange,  the  custody  ot  funds. 
What  was  to  be  the  substitute?  A  litter  of  lessor  mon- 
sters suckling  at  the  breast  of  the  government;  for  of  the 
substitute  which  came  at  last  he  did  not  dream.  A  pug- 
nacious statesman  sees  evils  already  existing  and  demol- 
ishes a  system,  but  it  is  statesmanship  of  a  rarer  and  finer 
quality  which  can  replace  a  system  without  needless  waste. 
Yet  such  is  the  ignorance,  or  at  least  the  inertia,  of  aver- 
age opinion  upon  which  our  leverage  depends,  that  alterna- 
tives are  ill-considered  until  the  catastrophe  comes  with 

•  See  Sumner'i  Jackson ;  46  Niles,  188 ;  49  ib.,  298. 
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bare  expoBore  to  the  elementa,  and  titdMaa  ruins  must  be 
cleared  away.  The  lesson  of  the  osntilus,  who  builds  from 
chamber  to  chamber,  is  lost  upon  us,  for  we  require  the 
sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah. 

To  make,  tbon,  of  this  meaner  brood  sound  and  safe 
custodians  of  the  public  treasure  was  the  President's  ob- 
ject after  taking  purse  and  sword  into  his  own  bands. 
£endall  relates  that  Secretary  Taney  wished  biro  to  or- 
ganize the  local  deposit  banks ;  he  declined,  and  the  attempt 
failing  to  bring  Whitney  into  one  of  the  Washington 
banks  for  the  same  purpose,  the  pet  banks,  aa  a  body, 
were  induced  to  accept  this  latter  personage  to  represent 
the  Treasury  in  their  doalings.*  Whitney,  there  is  little 
doubt,  used  his  scullion  pntronage  for  partisan  efToot.t 
Taney,  honest  though  he  was,  provided  some  of  the  new 
custodians  with  ammunition  for  a  fight  by  transferring 
large  drafts  of  the  Treasury  upon  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  to  be  presented  aa  the  emergency  might  require.^ 

On  this  deposit  question  the  Democracy  was  much  di- 
vided ;  only  Jackson's  firmness  and  popularity  carried  his 
party  through  the  immediate  crisis;  and  dearly  did  bis 
rashness  cost  in  the  end.  Tennessee  was  never  again 
magnetized  by  its  greatest  son.  Merchants  and  capitalists 
of  the  Bast  regretted  the  attentions  they  bad  paid  bim  on 
his  visit;  Harvard  was  a'jhamed  of  having  dubbed  him  a 
doctor  of  laws ;  in  Boston  his  figure-head  on  the  bows  of 
the  GmBtitution  was  beheaded ;  in  New  York  they  had 
caricature  medals  struck  off  and  circulated  which  were 
inscribed  "I  will  take  the  responsibility,"  and  showed  the 
President  sitting  inside  of  a  fence  adorned  with  epanlettes 
and  ass's  ean  and  grasping  bags  of  money.  But  Jack- 
son's audacity  and  the  gold  pocket-pieces  aided  him  still 
at  the  polls,  so  that  ominous  changes  were  impending  in 


•  KmdaU'i  Aatobiogiaphf,  888. 
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the  national  Senate,  that  last  citadel  of  anxious  resistanoa 
Bat  the  spectacle  of  Executive  defiance  stirred  up  social 
lawlessness.  '^  The  natural  hatred  of  the  poor  to  the  rich/* 
which  some  of  Jackson's  friends  had  made  a  shibboleth 
of  their  cause,  provoking  in  the  late  debate  some  scath- 
ing comments  from  Webster,  gave  politics  a  new  strain. 
Civic  riots  this  year  were  frequent.  In  the  April  elections 
of  New  York  city,  which  lasted  three  days,  when 
a  mayor  was  chosen  for  the  first  time  by  the 
people,  a  cohort  of  petty  office-holders  led  the  Irish  Demo- 
crats in  a  desperate  struggle  against  the  anti-Jackson 
committee  men ;  bludgeons  and  knives  were  freely  used  ; 
a  military  force  had  to  be  called  to  aid  the  mayor  in  keep- 
ing the  peace.  Stone-cutters  wore  riotous  this  same  year, 
when  on  a  strike,  and  troops  were  kept  four  days  under 
arms  in  Washington  Square  to  subdue  them.*  Disgraceful 
fights  occurred  in  Philadelphia  at  the  October  election,  with 
incendiary  fires  and  musketry,  and  about  the  polling-places 
^^^  hireling  blackguards  congregated  to  block  up  the 
passages  and  keep  decent  voters  away.f  Both 
these  cities  suffered  from  a  series  of  senseless  riots  of 
which  inoffensive  blacks  were  the  victims  and  those  new 
friends  of  their  race  known  as  abolitionists.  In  the  city 
of  brotherly  love  three  nights  were  given  to  raids  upon 
the  squalid  negro  quarter  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shippen 
and  Seventh  streets.  Thirty  buildings  or  more  wore  de- 
stroyed or  badly  damaged,  two  of  which  were  churches. 
Windows  and  doors  were  demolished  as  the  riotei*s  en- 
tered a  house,  furniture  was  broken  to  pieces,  bedding 
brought  into  the  streets  and  ripped  up  with  knives ;  and 
such  of  the  frightened  occupants  as  had  not  fled 
to  the  open  common  on  the  first  approach  of  those 
ruffians  were  shamefully  bruised  and  beaten,  one  poor 
African,  who  was  found  asleep,  being  hurled  out 
of  his  window.  In  the  New  York  riots  of  this 
sammer,  which  were  less  violent,  but  lasted  longer,  the 

•  2  Lamb'i  New  York,  728. 
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homM  of  leading  abolitioniatB  were  Attacked.  Theeo  molw, 
among  whom  convicts  and  miecreanta  of  the  wont  char- 
acter figured  as  ringleaders,  the  whole  posse  of  poUc« 
could  scarcely  put  down  without  the  aid  of  the  militia.* 
We  shall  presently  allude  to  them  again  when  treating  of 
the  abolition  cause,  which  was  now  gaining  headway. 

Unlettered  and  boozy  foreigners,  the  scum  of  Buropean 
society,  made  a  large  Auction  in  the  commotions  we  hare 
laentionod;  these  election  riots  in  particular.  The  peasant 
from  the  Emerald  Isle,  whose  animosity  to  England  could 
never  be  laid  aside,  repelled  our  old  Puritan  stock,  for 
instinct  made  him  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Jacksonian 
Democrat ;  and  a  counter  mob  spirit  broke  out  among  the 
straiter  sect  of  native  Americans,  crying  out  for  home-rule 
and  no  popery.  The  fiames  which  lit  up  Cbarlostown 
Heights,  casting  their  reflection  upon  the  unfin- 
ished shaft  of  Bunker  Hill  as  the  Ursuline  convent 
was  consumed,  revealed  a  body  of  misguided  men  who 
8t«rnly  applied  the  torch  and  aze  in  the  canse  of  free 
schools  and  the  Protestant  religion  which  their  forefathers 
had  founded.  Within  those  stone  walls  dwelt  some 
sixty  young  girls,  receiving  their  education,  and  ten 
adults  in  charge  of  them,  all  nnder  that  strict  seclusion 
favored  by  Romish  practices,  which,  in  a  society  like  ours, 
sets  wagging  the  scandalous  tongue.  Priestly  fathers  went 
in  and  out,  an  indiscreet  lady  superior  imposed  penances 
on  the  young  inmates  under  her  charge ;  and  the  story 
got  abroad  that  a  young  teacher  from  Philadelphia  who 
took  the  veil  and  then  ran  away  had  been  brought  baok 
by  force,  immured  in  a  cell,  perhaps  murdered.  There 
was  such  an  escape,  but  the  woman  appears  to  have  Bed 
while  delirious  from  sickness,  and  to  have  returned  wiU- 
iogly  in  charge  of  her  brother.  The  Protestant  pulpit 
of  this  hostile  vicinity  made  inflammatory  comments,  in- 
cendiary handbills  were  posted  about  Charlestown,  and  at 
midnight  a  band  of  rioters  in  masks  and  fantastic  dresses 
ooUected  at  the  oonvent  grounda,  anrrounded  by  a  crowd 

*  U  Mile*  i  Mw«i»pe»  of  Om  daj. 
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of  sympathuEing  speotators.  The  iDmatos,  all  femaled, 
having  been  given  a  brief  time  to  escape,  one  of  whom, 
the  unconscioas  cause,  lay  in  a  fever,  the  mob  forced  the 
convent  gate,  broke  into  the  building,  ransacked  it  from 
bottom  to  top,  and  out  of  the  heaped-up  furniture,  books, 
curtains,  and  rdlgious  vestments  made  soon  a  bonfire. 
The  cross  was  wrenched  from  its  place  and  cast  into  the 
flames;  the  bishop's  library  fed  the  furious  conflagration. 
This  scene  the  selectmen  of  Charlestown  witnessed ;  fire- 
men who  arrived  with  their  engines  were  driven  off;  and 
when  daj'light  dawned  only  the  charred  walls  of  the 
prison-like  structure  remained, — ruins  which  for  many 
years  looked  from  these  heights  across  the  river  to  Bos- 
ton and  the  state-house  dome  in  mute  appeal  for  indem- 
nity. Bostonians,  indeed,  like  Harrison  Gray  Otis  and 
Josiah  Quincy,  denounced  the  outrage  at  Faneuil  Hall, 
and  a  committee  of  investigation,  at  their  instance,  re- 
ported the  facts  inculpating  the  mob.  But  orthodox  feel- 
ing was  the  other  way.  No  legislature  would  grant  in- 
demnity. A  mysterious  influence  baffled  the  prosecution 
of  the  ringleaders,  all  of  whom  were  acquitted  but  one 
poor  youth,  to  whom  the  governor  of  the  State  granted  a 
pardon.  As  for  the  selectmen  of  Charlestown,  who  were 
blamed  for  their  inertness,  their  plain  dislike  of  the  per- 
sons who  claimed  protection  had  made  it  doubly  difficult 
to  preserve  the  peace  for  peace's  sake.*  This  was  not 
the  only  anti-Irish  and  anti-Catholio  disturbance.  The 
Soman  Church  was  spreading  in  the  United  States,  and 
sectarian  clergy  urged  their  flocks  not  to  permit  nunneries, 

•8m  46  Niles,  486;  47  ib.,  92;  OheTalier'i  TraveU,  457;  local 
newBpapen.  It  was  shown  in  evidence  at  one  of  these  trials,  by  the 
lady  superior's  own  admissions,  that  a  selectman  of  Charlestown  to 
whom  she  would  give  no  satisfaction  said  he  was  afhiid  the  convent 
would  be  burned ;  to  which  she  responded  that  the  bishop  could  influ- 
ence 10,000  Irishmen  to  tear  down  the  houses  of  those  who  did  so. 
A  woman  who  had  for  three  years  circulated  stories  about  the  institu- 
tion published  a  b<x>k,  **  Six  Months  in  a  Convent,"  which  sold  5000 
copies  at  once  and  made  a  great  sensation.  See  the  inflammatory  card 
from  the  lady  superior  in  48  Niles,  69,  78. 
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the  Jeeait  order,  nor  the  bloody  inquiaitioo  to  be  estab- 
lished on  American  soil     Protestant  aasociationa  diacassed 
whether  the  papal  eHtabliahment  was  compatible  with  civil 
liberty;  and  at  a  large  meeting  of  this  kind  held  in  New 
Tork,  while  the  excitement  was  high,  the  doors 
were  burst  open  by  an  Irish  mob  and  the  meet-   ^^ 
ing  dispersed.*     The  Bunker  Hill  populace  in 
their  turn  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  convent's  de- 
struction by  arranging  a  shooting-match  with  the   .^^ 
lady  superior's  effigy  for  a  target;  which  latter 
indecency  the  selectmen  managed  to  suppress,  but  not  the 
celeb  rati  on.f 

Not  many  months  passed  of  this  angry  turbulence,  the 
sign  of  apolitical  upheaval,  before  an  attempt  was 
made  on  the  President's  life.  While  passing  out  j^^^ 
at  the  eastern  front  of  the  capitol  from  the  Repre- 
sentatives' hall  one  winter's  day  with  the  f\ineral  proces- 
sion which  attended  the  remains  of  a  deceased  member 
of  the  Hou3e,t  Jackson  was  twice  shot  at  by  a  young 
stranger  who  stepped  from  the  crowd  with  two  pistols 
concealed  ander  his  cloak  and  stood  within  eight  feet  of 
him.  Fortunately,  both  pistols  missed  Are,  the  would-be 
assassin  was  knocked  down  and  secured,  and  on  examina- 
tion he  proved  to  be  a  man  of  English  birth,  Lawrence  by 
name,  who  had  been  lately  thrown  out  of  employment  as 
a  house-painter,  and  in  his  morbid  and  depressed  condition 
of  mind  fastened  upon  the  President  as  the  author  of  his 
woes.  Prosecution  ended  in  an  acquittal,  and  he  was  put 
into  an  asylum.  Aa  yet  the  President  of  a  fVee  people 
was  thought  proof  against  assassi nation,  a  theory  twice 
refuted  in  the  next  fifty  years  by  the  ballets  of  insignifi- 
cant men  whose  sense  of  the  wishes  of  their  fellow-oiticens 

•  «  NilM. 

t  OhsTftlisr'i  Tiarali.  Beniltlve  pntMS  of  the  PiotMtant  Utti 
pointed  out  to  their  raaden  thmt  with  SO  ooll^M  fbr  mklM,  80  for  tl^ 
iukIm,  and  IT  coDTents  alnadj  eatabliihed  in  the  United  BtatM  bj 
th«  Boman  Catholioa,  mora  tb»a  600  niiwion»riM  of  tb&t  denominiU 
tloii  had  arrlTed  in  leu  than  lii  month*.    Se«  48  Nile*,  69. 

t  Wamn  K.  Davl*,  of  Bouth  Oaroliiuu 
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was  perverted.  Jackson's  lucky  escape  neither  cowed  nor 
tamed  him;  he  went  on  exalting  friends  and  putting 
down  enemies  as  before;  and  after  recovering  from  an 
absurd  suspicion  that  one  of  the  senators  opposed  to  his 
policy  had  instigated  this  assault  he  thought  of  it  no 
more.* 

Congress  had  convened  again  on  the  first  of  December. 
Changes,  present  or  prospective,  were  visible.  Op- 
posed by  the  legislature  of  his  State,  Sprague,  of 
Maine,  one  of  Clay's  followers,  retired  frSm  the  Senate, 
after  the  Virginian  example,  and  this  neutralized  the  de- 
parture of  Bives.  In  these  times  the  right  of  a  legislature 
to  instruct  its  senators  in  Congress  was  warmly  discussed. 
James  Buchanan,  lately  chosen  to  fill  the  place  of  Wilkins, 
expressed  the  meekest  deference  to  the  Pennsylvania  body 
which  had  chosen  him.  But  even  supposing  that  a  states- 
man must  have  rubber  opinions  instead  of  aiding  affairs 
by  his  honest  and  intelligent  conviction,  does  a  legisla- 
ture necessarily  express  the  deliberate  opinion  which  the 
people  of  a  State  entertain  of  their  other  agents  ?  Greorgia 
sent,  besides,  a  senator  to  succeed  Forsyth ;  accidental  va- 
cancies brought  other  men  from  Maryland,  Missouri,  and 
Louisiana ;  none  of  these  adding,  however,  to  the  fame 
of  the  Senate.  In  the  House,  McDuffie,  the  nullifier,  was 
heard  no  more;  he  had  left  the  capital  sick  and  disheart- 
ened before  the  first  session  was  over,  and  now  he  was 
South  Carolina's  governor.  Another  brilliant  orator  of 
the  House,  Choate,  had  resigned ;  and  the  eloquent  Ever- 
ett was  scarcely  persuaded  to  return  and  serve  out  his 
term.*  John  Davis,  the  new  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
changed  places  with  Levi  Lincoln,  his  predecessor.    The 

•  See  1  Benton'i  View,  621 ;  9  J.  Q.  Adami*!  Diaiy,  280;  8  Parton, 
680.  Benton  InAooorately  itatet  that  Lawrence  was  never  brought  to 
triaL  He  was  tried  April,  1886,  in  the  circuit  court,  but  his  conduct 
at  the  trial  showed  plainly  that  he  was  insane,  and  the  Jury  brought 
him  in  <*not  guiltj;''  after  which  the  court  remanded  the  prisoner 
ontQ  arrangements  were  made  to  keep  him  from  doing  mischi'if.  48 
Niles,  119. 
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&ir-mmded  Wayne,  of  (Georgia,  took  hia  plus  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  in  the  oourse  of  this  Besaion,  Jadge  John- 
son, of  South  Carolina,  baviug  deceased.  SterenBOD,  tb« 
late  Speaker  of  tbe  House,  had  left  CongresBional  life  for- 
ever; and  with  various  other  changes  induced  in  the  dele- 
gations of  eight  States  by  death,  transfer,  or  voluntary 
retirement,  the  Houao,  like  the  Senate,  seemed  to  be  reor- 
ganizing as  armies  do  after  some  deoisive  engagement 
with  a  long  list  of  casualties.  In  the  Senate,  Foindexter 
having  been  ohoeen  president  pro  tevt.  as  an  a9h>nt  to 
J^ackson,  Tan  Buren  kept  hie  chair  throughout  the  session. 
That  hot  battle  of  the  panic  was  followed  by  repose. 
Asdrew  Jackson  had  carried  hia  point  with  the  deposits, 
and  tbe  fall  elections  on  tbe  whole  sustained  him.  Tbe 
attempt  to  break  him  with  tbe  people  had  failed.  The 
leaders  of  the  opposition  were  not  disposed  lo  reopen  the 
fight.  The  routine  work  of  legislation  went  on  leisurely, 
as  though  to  respect  the  .disconcert  of  the  two  Houses, 
and,  in  consequence,  much  business  failed  for  want  of  joint 
action.  Among  tbe  measures  loBt  were  bills  for  regulating 
the  tenure  of  office  and  tho  cnstody  of  public  moneys.  An 
appropriation  for  a  minister  to  England  was  lost  by  dis- 
agreement, because  the  President  hud  sent  no  name  to  the 
Senate  since  Stevenson's.  Tlie  general  appropriation  bill 
went  through  loaded  tike  an  ambulance  with  measures  that 
were  picked  up  wounded  by  tho  wayside.  On  the 
ioatdaythoTico-President  left  Iho  chair  of  the  Sen-  ^^', 
ate,  and  John  Tyler  was  chosen  President  pro  tern. 
on  tbe  fourth  ballot,  a  fleeting  compliment,  like  that  paid 
Poindexter,  to  reward  aSouthem  Democrat  who  dared  differ 
with  the  chief  This  choice  was  ominous  of  events;  for 
Tyler's  new  profession — justice  to  tho  Bank,  but  opposition 
to  its  rocharter — was  cut  loo  close  to  suit  the  sentiment  at 
home.  In  less  than  two  years  proud  Virginia  was 
on  the  Jackson  tack  once  more,  her  legislature 
reversing  those  instructions  of  1834  which  forced  Bives  to 
retire  in  favor  of  Tjnigh.  Gould  these  new  instructions  be 
disobeyed?  Tyler  sent  in  his  resignation,  but  Leigh  clung 
to  hia  seat  till  bis  term  expired.    The  latter  was  never  re- 
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called  to  pablic  station,  while  the  former  tricked  his  beams 
and  flamed  in  the  forehead  of  a  new  political  sky,  rising 
to  influence  not  as  a  leader  of  thought,  but  because  he 
had  endured  Jackson's  displeasure,  because  be  was  Clay's 
friend,  and  because  he  had  treated  Biddle  and  the  Bank 
like  a  gentleman.  Poindexter,  of  Mississippi,  was  a  Demo- 
crat whose  independence  cost  him  far  more  heavily :  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  almost  an  outcast  from  the  State 
which,  in  a  sense,  he  had  founded;  and  upon  him  was 
&stened  the  outrageous  scandal  of  instigating  the  attempt 
npon  the  President's  life.  Poindexter  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent when  that  story  was  started,  and  receiving  no  reply, 
asked  the  Senate  to  order  an  investigation,  which  was 
done,  and  his  innocence  was  vindicated  in  that  body  by  a 
unanimous  vote.* 

While  the  voluminous  report  to  the  Senate  from  Tyler's 
committee  advertised  the  honor  and  stability  of  the  National 

^^  Bank,  Jackson  trampled  on  the  prostrate  body  of 
that  institution.  A  fresh  grievance  he  now  found 
in  the  open  seizure,  or  rather  sequestration,  of  dividends  on 
the  public  stock  to  cover  the  damages  sustained  upon  a  pro- 
tested French  bill  which  our  Treasury  had  drawn.f  The 
«<  needless  distresses"  it  had  brought  on  the  country,  its 
"  corrupt  and  partisan  loans,"  its  "  wanton  tyranny,"  its 
"  high-handed  career,"  were  all  descanted  upon  in  the  Presi- 
dent's opening  message  of  this  session.  Such  a  bank, 
argued  this  fervid  document,  was  not  onlj'  mischievous  but 
needless,  for  State  banks  were  fully  adequate  to  our  fisr>al 
operations.  Jackson  asked  authority  to  sell  the  public 
stock  owned  in  the  present  concern,  but  Congress  was  in 
no  humor  to  grant  it. 

This  message  contained  one  piece  of  news  which  car- 
ried great  joy  to  the  country.  Our  national  debt  was 
paid  off;  and  on  New  Year's  day,  1835,  an  incumbrance 


*  9  J.  Q.  Adama'i  Memoirs,  280. 

f  President'i  Message,  December  1, 1884.    That  there  wore  two  sidot 
to  this  story,  see  the  course  of  litigation  cited  in  Sumner's  Jackson,  296. 
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upoD   the  American  people  which  amounted  in  1793  to 

$80,352,000,  and  in  1816  to  more  than  1127,000,000,    ^^^^ 

stood  discharged.     An  anparalleled  feat  was  this 

in  the  biatoiy  of  the  modern  worid.    JefferBOn  had  neariy 

achieved  it,  when  foreign  tronbles  shivered  bis  reclconingB ; 

and  the  gloiy  now  was  Jaolcaon's.    On  the  next  anniversary 

of  New  Orleans  the  battle  and  the  extinction  of 

the  public  debt  were  coupled  in  one  celebration  at    jj^ 

the  capital  hy  the  President's  friends.    Simplicity 

Btill,  and  rigid  economy  in  affairs,  was  Jackson's  prudent 

counsel,  bat  events  did  not  shape  in  any  such  direction. 

Ken  husband  best  their  energies  when  forced  to  be  ft^gal; 

and  this  rare  apparition  on  earth,  a  nation  tno  from  debt, 

soon  vanished  like  a  dream  of  delight. 

There  stood  one  man  in  Congress,  alone  and  onap- 
proacbable  in  sturdy  independence,  to  whom  this  toasting 
and  adulation  of  Jackson  as  the  deliverer  of  the  people 
was  bitter  gall.  He  was  Jackson's  predecessor  in  office, 
John  Quincy  Adams.  The  praise  of  extingnishing  our 
national  debt  belonged  to  no  one  President.  A  long  line 
of  prudent  administrators  whose  policy  had  tended  to  the 
same  end  preceded  the  hero  of  Kew  Orleans.  They,  like 
Jackson,  had  steadily  reduced  the  wardebtin  time  of  peace. 
But  by  vetoing  bills  for  internal  improvements  Jackson 
bad  reached  the  goal  a  few  years  earlier  than  Adams 
would  have  done,  and  plucked  the  laurel  from  his  own 
suceessor.  Bills  of  this  Congress  which  relinquished  the 
national  road  afler  a  final  outlay*  gave  the  quietus  ,_^  ^ 
to  that  once  favored  policy  on  which  John  Quincy 
Adams  bad  staked  his  whole  Presidency.  Gloomily  did 
be  now  confess  to  himself  that  his  long  cherished  system, 
that  of  internal  improvements  under  national  patronage, 
had  utterly  failed:  "systematically  renounced  and  de- 
nounced by  this  administration,"  as  he  wrote  in  his  diary, 
"it  has  been  undisguisedly  abandoned  by  Clay,  inglori- 


•AAJnneM,  l884,andUsroh8,lBS5)  Mfprs,  ]>.  lU. 
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oady  deserted  by  Calhoun,  and   silently  given  up  by 
Webster."* 

But  Adams,  though  humiliated,  had  his  triumph  of  another 
kind,  for  a  field  of  renown  greater  than  he  had  yet  occupied 
was  now  before  him.  As  a  fearless  debater  and  legislator 
he  had  been  gaining  in  influence  every  year.  When  this 
session  opened  he  was  the  eulogist  of  Lafayette  by  com- 
mon consent  before  the  assembled  Congress.  At  its  dose 
a  fiery  speech  he  made  in  the  House  stamped  him  as  the 
most  eloquent  and  impressive  leader  of  the  popular  branch. 
An  imbroglio  with  Fiance  had  arisen  because  that  nation 
had  fldled  to  pay  the  spoliation  indemnity  promised  under 
the  treaty  of  1831.  Our  people  had  become  greatly  ex- 
cited on  this  subject  The  President's  language  on  this 
delinquency,  trenchant  and  severe,  in  his  opening  message, 
raised  a  storm  in  the  French  chambers,  and  by  February 
it  looked  as  if  France  meant  to  fight  for  the  dignity  of 
dishonoring  her  solemn  engagements.  When  the  news 
reached  Washington,  in  February,  that  Serrurier, 
f^  ^  the  French  minister  at  Washington,  had  been  re- 
called, and  that  Livingston,  our  representative  at 
the  court  of  Paris,  had  been  offered  his  passport,  Adams's 
blood  was  stirred  by  the  insult.  Our  government  ought 
not  to  temporize,  but  stand  firm  on  an  issue  where  it  was 
BO  clearly  in  the  right;  and  more  than  this,  the  tone  of 
Congress  ought  to  brace  up  the  administration.  So  think- 
ing,  he  startled  the  House  fVom  its  lair  by  offering  bolder 
resolutions  on  that  subject  than  its  committee  had  dared 
present.  Cambreling,  the  new  chairman  of  foreign  affiairs 
since  Wayne's  retirement,  opposed  him ;  but  Adams  pressed 
his  own  resolutions  to  a  vote,  and  in  a  vigorous  speech, 
which  surprised  fHends  and  fbes,  roused  the  House  to  the 
^^  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  The  treaty  of  1831 
shall  be  maintained  and  its  execution  insisted 
upon:  this  was  the  substance  of  his  resolutions;  thoy 
were  carried  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  when  the  vote 
announced  the  walls  of  the  chamber  shook  with  the 

•  0  J.  Q.  AdAmg'g  Diary,  162. 
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spontaneous  applauM  whioh  burst  from  floor  and  gallories. 
It  was  at  midnight  on  March  2  when  this  last  stirring 
soene  of  the  BeBsioa  was  witnesaed  * 

Adams's  speech  on  this  occasion  bad  been  a  trampet  call. 
As  a  speaker,  he  had  not  the  grace  of  a  melodions  voioe  or 
an  engaging  manner.  There  was  something  rasping  and 
jarring  in  his  delivery,  and  when  the  old  man  undertook 
to  make  himself  heard,  as  he  sometimes  did,  above  the  din 
and  GonfUsion  ha  helped  moat  to  create,  his  voice,  though 
apt  to  break,  would  pierce  the  remotest  oomer  of  this  ill- 
constmcted  chamber  like  the  high  notes  of  a  fife.  If  his 
manner  in  speaking  was  harsh  and  unsympathetic,  his 
matter  when  in  debate  was  still  more  so.  He  indulged 
in  the  hittoreat  personal  i ties,  sarcasm,  and  cutting  invec- 
tive, exposed  motives  and  imputed  usually  the  most  un- 
Aivorahle,  aa  bis  memoirs  show,  and  in  his  whole  course 
of  action  appeared  very  lightly  bound  to  the  current 
opinion  of  his  time.  He  conciliated  neither  parties  nor 
party  idols.  But  in  his  courageous  independence  and  fixed- 
ness of  purpose  lay  ihe  secret  of  his  latest  influence,  which 
widened  rapidly  now  that  the  rivalry  of  personal  am- 
bition was  eliminated ;  for  there  was  a  sort  of  stubborn 
integrity  about  him,  a  passionate  patriotism.  Sis  keen 
insight,  too,  and  profound  conception  of  coming  dangers, 
made  his  guidance  more  powerful  with  hiii  fellow-citisens 
than  they  wore  aware.  Athletic  in  his  studies,  he  dived 
into  the  depths  of  the  subject  which  iuterestod  himself 
and  the  public  and  brought  np  facta  and  motives.  With 
&mily  traditions  and  an  experience  in  public  affairs  reach- 
ing buck  to  the  sources  of  our  government,  with  systematic 
habits  of  which  the  younger  statesman  might  despair  who 
was  unwilling  to  give  np  the  pleaaui'os  of  social  inter- 
course, Adams  in  his  old  age  knew  more  of  his  country's 
history  than  any  other  American  living.  Reading  and 
experience  made  hira  fkiU,  joumaliniDg  made  him  exact. 
Adams's  personal  appeai-ance  was  as  we  have  elsewhere 
described  it,  save  for  the  enoroaohment  of  old  age,  whioh 

•  8m  B  J.  <).  AdHH'i  I»«t7,  F«bTuairi  4S  mi*. 
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fiirrowed  the  fiioe  and  Bilvered  the  soanty  hair;  his  ooun- 
tenanoe  was  sober  and  morose  almost  to  sorrow ;  his  dress, 
nnstudied  and  not  seldom  careless,  betrayed  a  frugal  and 
niisooial  disposition ;  his  coldness  and  self-absorption  re- 
pelled from  personal  contact  many  who  admired  him  at  a 
distance.  While  most  other  public  men  of  the  day  made 
an  art  of  attracting  acquaintance,  he  kept  up,  more,  per- 
haps, than  he  was  conscious  of  it,  those  invisible  barriers 
of  &mily  and  classic  pride  which  make  common  men  feel 
their  inferiority.  Such  a  man  could  not  inspire  affection 
coequally  with  respect.  It  was  the  force  of  his  splendid 
example,  as  a  Cato  among  degenerate  men,  that  drew  the 
younger,  from  shame  or  admiration,  to  the  side  of  this 
solitary  sire;  combatant  as  he  was,  in  debate  so  bitter, 
of  such  egotism  in  his  independence,  that  the  House 
listened  to  him  with  alternate  good-will  and  anger.  But 
this  fighting  man  of  infirm  temper  could  always  command 
an  audience.  His  dock-like  constancy  made  all  insensibly 
lean  on  him.  First,  or  nearly  first,  on  the  roll-call  for 
some  fifteen  years,  his  unfiinching  vote  instructed  the 
doubtfiil.  Sitting  attentively  in  that  familiar  seat  on  the 
left  of  the  Speaker  which  all  strangers  entering  the  cham- 
ber first  gazed  at,  the  illustrious  ex-President  grew  more 
and  more  to  be  the  monumental  figure  in  this  changing 
body.  His  seat  he  never  changed,  nor  was  he  absent 
from  his  post  of  duty  during  the  long  season  of  his  health- 
f\il  old  age.  **  It  would  scarcely  surprise  me  more,"  was 
the  felicitous  phrase  of  Everett,  who  now  sat  by  him  for 
the  last  time,  ''to  miss  one  of  the  marble  columns  of  the 
hall  from  its  pedestal  than  to  see  his  chair  empty  when 
the  House  was  in  session."  Impetuous  in  his  leadership 
when  under  excitement,  Adams  studied  his  own  defects 
and  tried  to  be  temperate  as  well  as  bold. 

On  this  French  question,  as  in  some  earlier  ones  of  Jack- 
son's term,  Adams  stood  very  near  the  President's  ground. 
His  Congressional  career,  indeed,  began  with  self-direction, 
the  more  since  he  was  out  of  humor  with  all  parties  and 
all  loaders  of  the  time.  The  vaulting  Clay,  he  thought, 
had  alighted  him,  and  instead  of  speeding  his  hopes  in 
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1831,  he  had  embraced  with  zeal  the  Anti-Mason  cause. 
His  other  late  confidant,  Eichard  Bush,  disappointed  him 
because  he  woald  not  stand  as  the  Anti-Mason  candidate 
for  the  Presidency ;  and  when  Bush,  later  still,  defended 
Jackson's  coarse  with  the  Bank  and  the  deposits  and  ac- 
cepted favors  from  that  dynasty,  Adams  turned  from  him 
with  loathing.     Webster,  whose  silent  conservatism  baffled 
him  in  Massachusetts,  ho  came  to  hate  as  a  man  of  "  giant 
intellect  and  rotten  heart.'*    With  Calhoun,  as  well  as  Jack- 
son, he  had  long  ago  parted  friendship.    Jackson's  friends 
treated  him,   however,  with    marked   courtesy  when   he 
entered  Congress,  and  probably  with  the  sanction 
of  the  President.     Richard  M.  Johnson  made  over- 
tures for  a  reconciliation,  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.    A 
rural  constituency,  independent  like  himself,  re- 
turned  Adams  faithfully  to  the  House  as  long  as 
he  lived ;  and  his  natural  affinity  brought  him  soon  into  the 
new  opposition  party,  dear  to  Massachusetts,  which  Clay 
and  Webster  were  now  welding  together  from  the  shattered 
fragments  of  Anti-Masonry,  Eepublicanism,  and  the  Anti- 
Jackson   Democracy.     Of  Biddle  Adams  was  a  personal 
friend,  and  he  took  his  part  in  the  strife  over  the  deposits, 
first  having  sold  out  whatever  stock  he  owned  in  the  Bank 
so  as  to  divest  himself  of  all  bias.*    On  this  French  ques- 
tion, however,  ho  parted  with  the  Senate  leaders,  yet  with 
no  cordiality  towards  the  administration ;  for  against  Polk 
he  had  but  lately  flung  that  stinging  couplet  from  Shake- 
speare which  implied  that  while  Jackson  ruled  the  knee 
must  crook,  and  thrift-  followed  fawning.f 

The  greatest  of  ambitious  minds  will  not  apprehend 
readily  the  sphere  of  influence  which  Providence  has  as- 
signed it.  This  triumph  on  the  floor  with  which  Adams's 
more  striking  career  now  opens  brought  him  a  pique  which 
he  took  to  heart.  His  present  aspiration  was  to  enter  the 
Senate,  but  the  struggle  of  candidates  being  close  in  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  a  repoii;  of  his  speech,  which 

*  Bee  8  and  9  Adams'g  Diary  pattim. 

t  Debates  March  17, 1884;  9  Adama't  Diary. 
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was  somewhat  oolored,  tamed  the  scales  against  him,  and 
John  Davis,  the  governor,  a  carefUI  man  to  train  with  a 
party,  was  chosen  as  Webster's  safer  colleague.  Had 
Adams  transferred  his  seat  to  the  other  wing,  his  fame 
would  have  been  eclipsed ;  but  remaining,  as  before,  a  sage 
among  commoners  less  illustrious  than  the  Senate,  closer 
to  the  people,  more  turbulent  and  more  impressionable,  his 
figure  stands  vividly  out  on  imperishable  canvas. 

SionoN  IL 

FimiOD    Of    TWlNTT-fOUETH    OOMOEISS. 

Maboh  4, 1835— Uaeoh  S,  1837. 

Ih  the  course  of  six  years  our  soldier-President  had 
already  appointed  eighteen  new  cabinet  officers :  to  wit, 
four  Secretaries  of  State,  five  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
two  Secretaries  of  War,  three  Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  three 
Attomeys-Grcneral,  and  one  Postmaster-General, — a  rota- 
tion of  advisers  quite  without  precedent,  and  to  the  genera- 
tion just  passing  off  most  astonishing.  With  the  same  list 
of  places  to  fill,  Monroe  had  in  eight  years  chosen  scarcely 
half  that  number ;  Adams,  the  younger,  during  one  term, 
but  four,  for  he  kept  half  of  Monroe's  cabinet  in  office. 
Jackson,  surely,  was  little  influenced  by  his  official  advisers. 
A  nineteenth  change,  and  the  only  one  of  them  due  to 
maladministration,  was  the  last  but  one  in  the  catalogue ; 
and  it  was  made  in  an  office  which  until  1829  had  been 
managed  on  strict  business  principles,  not  rank- 
ing with  the  cabinet  at  all.  Congressional  censure 
and  the  clamor  outside  forced  in  some  sense  this  change ; 
and  soon  after  Congress  had  dispersed  the  remedy  was 
applied,  but  with  that  tender  regard  which  Jackson  cher- 
ished for  his  faithful  henchmen.  Barry,  the  Postmaster- 
General,  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Amos  Kendall,  and 
went  to  Europe  on  a  pleasure  tour  as  minister  to  Spain, 
dying,  however,  on  his  way  thither.  A  new  man  now 
entered  the  upper  circle  of  the  administration,  who,  above 
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«ll  others,  deserved  the  name  of  Presidential  advisor,  a 
Amotion  be  had  really  fnlfllled  while  serving  for  five  years 
in  the  humbler  post  of  fourth  auditor,  aod  writing  sting- 
ing leaders  for  the  Olobe,  to  help  work  off  the  debts  he 
owed  when  he  first  came  to  Washington  in  eearch  of 
office.*  He  it  was  who  dtsoovered  the  peculations  of  the 
auditor  preceding  him,  and  gave  Jaokson  the  sweetest 
morsel  of  revenge  upon  his  enemies;  his  influenoe  over 
the  President  rapidly  grew  with  his  fame,  as  a  writer  of 
public  documents  in  impressive  style,  a  logical  rcosoner 
who  could  grapple  with  dates  and  figures,  a  skilful  advo- 
cate and  defender  of  party  measures,  a  koou  and  crafty 
manager  of  politics,  and  a  man  of  untiring  industry  and 
capacity  for  work;  ail  of  which  endowments,  and  his  par- 
tisan temper  besides,  he  knew  how  to  blend  with  the  mind 
of  bis  great  patron  so  neatly  that  no  anatomy  could  show 
the  world  wboro  their  two  skulls  came  apart.  Being  a 
sort  of  twilight  personage,  never  seen  but  always  felt, 
many  who  cannot  appreciate  the  vigor  of  an  unlettered 
warrior  have  belioved  Kendall  to  be  the  Atlas  wbo  bore 
this  administration  upon  his  shoulders  and  gave  it  such 
unparalleled  sucoees ;  but  Blair  and  Rives,  of  the  Globe, 
quite  competent  to  testify  on  that  point,  deny  the  truth  of 
this.  What  Jackson  resolved  upon,  however,  Kendall 
elaborated,  and  Kendall  and  Blair  upheld ;  and  if  not 
originating,  this  inspired  tutor  was  consulted  in  advance 
on  every  great  measure.  His  enemies  allege  that  he  was, 
like  Swift,  the  greatest  libeller  of  his  day,  stony  in  heart, 
vindictive  in  temper;  but  bis  intimates  credit  him  with 
generosity,  a  blameless  private  life,  and  convictions  the 
most  existed  on  publie  issues;  and  of  bis  unwavering 
fidelity  to  the  Jackson  cause,  and  personal  admiration  for 
his  chieftain,  the  proof  is  ample.  Kendall  was,  tn  truth, 
an  admirable  right-hand  man  or  grand  vizier  for  such  a 
leader;  for  leader  he  could  not  be  himself,  being  unsocial 
as  a  bat,  one  of  those  wbo  may  be  said  literally  to  enjoy 
illhealth, — a  puny,  sickly-looking  man,  with  n  weak  voice, 

■Sm  ToLltl,p.49«. 
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a  wheezing  cough,  narrow  and  stooping  shoulders,  a  sallow 
oomplexion,  silvery  hair  in  his  prime,  slovenly  dress,  and 
a  seedy  appearance  generally ;  a  nobody,  like  Ulysses  to 
the  Cyclops,  or,  as  some  would  call  him,  only  a  remote  cir- 
cumstance. But  a  good  Baptist  and  a  Bible^lass  teacher, 
intolerant  in  his  political  creed  and  narrow  as  a  lane, 
Kendall  felt  strong  impulses  to  the  higher  life,  and  after 
he  became  rich  dispensed  benevolence  on  a  great  scale. 
His  avenue  to  wealth  started  from  the  unusual  point  of 
an  office-holder's  salary,  upon  which  he  began  economizing 
the  moment  he  received  his  commission.  Promotions  in 
public  station  opened  later  rewards  in  a  private  one,  and 
in  spite  of  scandals  fomented  during  the  Bank  struggle, 
he  seems  to  have  been  scrupulously  honest  in  his  official 
dealings. 

Barry's  management  of  the  post-office  had  long  made  the 
President  anxious.  That  department  had  not  been  trans- 
formed into  a  fountain  of  patronage  without  heavy  cost  to 
the  public.  As  ready  a  dispenser  of  Presidential  favors  and 
high  executioner  as  could  be  wished,  Barry  had  in  all  other 
respects  conducted  himself  with  canine  fidelity;  but  while 
doing  so  he  had  sunk  into  a  political  cipher,  and  proved 
himself,  if  not  personally  corrupt,  of  that  typo  of  public 
servant  which  breeds  corruption, — an  amiable  man,  with 
no  force  of  will  or  business  habits.  The  post-office  suffered 
fh>m  an  eruption  of  ringworms,  of  mail  contractors  and 
straw-bidders,  who  corrupted  the  employes  of  the  govern- 
ment by  a  system  of  bribes  and  favors.  By  1834  the  do 
partment  had  been  recklessly  plunged  in  debt,  and  its 
interest-bearing  acceptances  were  afloat  in  the  market,  a 
situation  which  the  Senate  rebuked  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
Two  committees  of  Congress  investigated  this  state  of 
affairs,  which  Jackson's  friends  had  little  heart  to  defend. 
Barry,  therefore,  gently  transferred,  Amos  Kendall  now 
remedied  these  dishonest  abuses  with  a  strong  hand ;  ho 
simplified  the  inaccurate  system  under  which  the  accounts 
of  13,000  post-offices  were  kept,  freed  the  department  from 
debt  in  a  single  year,  and,  though  making  some  bitter 
enemies  among  the  mail  contractors,  put  the  establishment 
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once  more  upon  a  &ir  basinesa  footing,  increasing  at  th« 
same  timo  its  aocommodations  to  the  publio  as  railway 
fooUities  were  multiplied.  In  1810,  when  he  left  public 
office,  his  pretensions  as  statesman  and  administrator  were 
well  established,  and  his  talents  brought  him  a  splendid 
private  employment  for  the  rest  of  bis  life.* 

The  political  elements  of  the  oonntry,  too  long  hindered 
in  course  by  their  triple  division,  now  tamed  slowly  into  the 
channel-bed  of  two  distinct  national  parties.  Jaok- 
son  was  the  personage  that  divided  thera.  Against 
the  roclc  of  hia  popularity  these  opposition  streams  had 
dashed  in  vain.  It  was  now  time  to  unite  and  flow  onward; 
and  this  high-handed  transfer  of  the  public  deposits  and 
Executive  war  npon  the  Bank,  a  policy  which  divided 
JacicsonianB  themselves,  gave  the  pregnant  opportunity. 
Events  still  earlier  had  tended  to  this  confluence, — the 
national  election  in  1833,  which  tolled  the  knell  of  the 
Republican  and  Anti-Mason  parties,  and  the  troubles  in 
South  Carolina,  which  had  not  been  pacified  without 
making  the  President  offensive  to  the  State-righte  dogma 
tizors  of  Virginia  and  the  cotton  States.  Too  often  had 
Republicans  and  Anti-Masons  been  opposed  ever  to  unite 
under  one  or  the  other  standard,  nor  oould  Clay's  grand 
old  party  survive  longer  the  memory  of  its  repeated  de- 
feats and  schemes  of  policy  abandoned.  But  now,  with  the 
tariff  taicen  out  of  politics  by  the  compromise  of  1833,  in- 
ternal improvements  a  corpse,  the  present  National  Bank 
under  sentence  of  death,  and  no  sharp  issue  left  to  distract 
them,  well  might  the  foes  of  this  administration  shuffie  off 
the  coil  of  old  principles  and  raise  together  a  new  party ; 
protesting,  emlMrrassing  all  they  could  the  men  in  power, 
bnt  postponing  their  own  finaneial  and  other  plans  until 
these  oould  be  concerted  at  better  leisure. 

Names  are  things  in  politics ;  the  title  of  a  party  is  its 
talisman  to  conjure  with,  while  the  real  or  pretended  lineage 
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which  it  boasts  of  kindles  the  popular  imagination.  This 
"  Bepablican'*  party,  offspring  of  the  great  Jefferson,  who 
had  given  that  moderate  name  as  the  one  to  conquer  by, 
now  dissolves,  and  another  comes  forth  in  the  same  plane  of 
vision,  there  to  shine  for  some  twenty  years  and  then  melt 
into  the  phantom  of  the  former  party  once  more  as  the 
latter  grows  out  from  the  camera.  Shall  not  that  process 
of  change  be  repeated  while  lasts  the  republic  ?  The  new 
national  party  was  the  "Whig"  party.  The  attempt  to 
unite  the  whole  opposition  to  Jacksonism  under  the  name  of 
Whigs  began  in  the  spring  of  1834,  when  important  State 
elections  followed  the  first  panic  caused  by  the  removal 
of  the  deposits  and  the  President's  firm  refusal  to  restore 
them.  The  name  itself  came  first  into  use  at  that  time  in 
Connecticut  and  the  city  of  New  York,  and  kindled  a  blaze 
throughout  the  Union,  being  suddenly  and  spontaneously 
adopted.*  By  "  Whig"  was  expressed  the  antagonism  felt 
to  the  high  prerogative  or  Tory  doctrines  of  Jackson, — 
"King  Andrew,"  as  his  enemies  now  called  him, — who 
seemed  to  have  usurped  all  the  functions  of  state  like  an 
absolute  monarch.  The  name  pleased  the  Federal  families 
of  New  England,  never  partial  to  Jeffersonian  traditions, 
and  Webster  himself  had,  in  1804,  appealed  in  a  Federal 
pamphlet  "to  old  Whigs."f  It  pleased  the  State-rights 
men  at  the  South,  for  Hayne  had  used  the  word  favorably 
in  his  debate  with  Webster,  and  so  had  Jefferson  in  one  of 
the  last  letters  he  ever  wrote.J  These  Whigs  of  1834  an- 
nounced themselves  the  true  successors  of  the  Whigs  of 
1776,  and  likened  their  course  to  that  of  the  rebel  colonists. 
Their  liberty  poles  defied  the  hickory  pole.  They  chose 
for  appropriate  emblems  the  national  flag,  live  eagles,  por- 
traits of  Washington.  In  such  a  party  Clay  and  the  war 
men  of  1812  were  joined  on  equal  terms  by  the  sons  of 
Revolutionary  sires.     "I   have   been  educated   from  my 
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oradle,"  DOW  proclaimed  Webster,  with  zealoiu  pride,  "in 
the  principIeB  of  the  Whigs  of  '76."* 

To  ooalesce,  then,  tlio  old  oletnents  of  the  oppoaition  In 
this  new  party  was  a  hopeful  toak,  though  time  and  patience 
were  needflil  and  a  delicate  tact.  The  basis  con- 
listed  of  National  Ropublicansj  but  with  tbeas  had 
to  be  mingled  the  Anti-Masons,  whose  leaders  had  already 
agreed  that  their  own  party  was  dying  ont;f  Sonthem 
seoedere  from  tlie  Democracy,  who  had  broken  away  these 
last  three  years  either  fh>rn  principle  or  personal  disgust, 
and  possibly,  as  a  last  ingredient,  thoagh  a  poisonous  one, 
the  Calhoun  nullifiers,  whose  sweltered  venom  went  into 
their  own  incantations.  Into  this  hotchpot  of  opposition 
entered  presently  a  medley  of  minor  elements  after  events 
had  got  more  headway  and  Jackson's  strong  person  ceased 
to  be  the  magnet  of  bis  party.  In  these  first  years  it  was 
hard  work  to  mingle  these  black  spirits  and  white,  blue 
spirits  and  gray.  Calhoun  and  hia  diBuoion  band  for  the 
present  were  sulky,  implacable,  impracticable,  affiliating 
with  no  party  what«oevor  that  bore  the  national  ensign ; 
and  Clay  found  hia  own  plastic  toncb  resisted  b;  this  new 
party  and  himself  sent  by  the  general  voice  to  the  rear. 

Against  this  new  party,  or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  this 
foetus  of  a  party,  were  arrayed  at  this  time  the  Jackson 
Democracy,  led  by  the  federal  office-holders,  who  need  the 
full  strength  of  their  position ;  nil  under  strict  martial  dis- 
cipline. Whatever  the  chief  ordered  must  be  obeyed. 
Theue  gloried,  ait  well  they  might,  in  the  noble  name  of 
Democrat,  and  stood  the  stronger  by  sinking  deeper  their 
base.  Their  hurrah  was  for  Jackson,  the  hero  of  New 
Oilcans,  the  foe  of  nullification,  the  champion  of  the  people 
against  monster  monopolies  and  the  money-power.  They 
claimed  as  iheirs  the  votes  of  the  common  people  and  the 
fHendship,  too,  of  State  banks.  But  a  new  name  and  a 
now  subdivision  had  began  to  cleave  the  ranks  of  this 
great  party  in  the  Uiddle  States.    Aboat  New  Tork  oity 
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troae  a  oombiiutiou  opposed  to  all  baak  charters,  all  mo- 
nopoliee;  this  was  the  "Equal  Rights  party,"  a  new 
growth  from  the  seeds  of  &  workiagmen's  league 
which  sprang  ap  five  years  earlier  here  and  in  Philadel- 
phia and  then  died  out.  Dogmas  tending  to  sooisl- 
ism,  euch  as  the  British  agitator  Bobert  Dale 
Owen  had  been  preaching,  were  favored  by  many  of  this 
sect;  but  their  party  creed  was  drawn  at  the  Jefferaonian 
spring.  Those  principles  they  proposed :  no  distinction 
among  men  unlesa  founded  in  moril;  gold  and  silver  as 
the  only  circulating  medium  ;  a  strict  construction  of  the 
Aindamental  law ;  elections  by  a  direct  popular  vote ;  free 
trade  and  direct  taxes ;  and,  above  all,  no  perpetuities,  no 
monopolies.  Jackson's  Qgbt  with  the  United  States  Bank 
inflamed  the  seal  of  these  against  banks  and  those  other 
moneyed  schemes  which  now  rapped  loudly  at  the  doors 
of  the  New  York  le^slature,  highly  favored  by  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  the  State  and  the  office-holding  nobility. 
The  Evenijig  Post  was  the  organ  of  this  new  faction. 
Cautious  and  secret  at  first  in  their  gatherings, — for  disci- 
pline under  the  Albany  regency  and  Tammany  Hall  was 
very  strict, — these  disorganizors  soon  mustered  strength 
enough  to  oppose  the  regular  list  made  up  for  Congress 
and  the  State  legislature.  A  primary  meeting  held  at 
Tammany  Hall,  the  usual  gathering-place  of  the  Demoo- 
racy,  on  an  October  night  forced  the  fight  of  the  long- 
fleeced  and  short-fleeced.  The  latter  blocked  np 
j^*i  the  front  entrance,  the  former  entered  by  the  rear 
and  organized  a  meeting  before  the  doors  were 
opened.  But  the  Equal  Bights  men  now  pouring  in  ignored 
these  sly  preliminaries  and  proceeded  to  nominate  and 
choose  a  chairman  of  their  own.  There  was  a  struggle  for 
the  chair,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  regulars,  claiming  that 
their  ticket  had  been  carried,  declared  the  meeting  ad- 
journed and  left  the  hall,  and  to  make  the  adjournment 
complete  they  turned  off  the  gas.  Not  to  be  tricked  so 
easily,  the  indopendeuls  produced  candles  and  loeo-foco 
matches,  lit  up  tbo  hull  again,  restored  order,  and  pro- 
oeeded  with  the  meeting  in  their  own  way ;  and  they  did 
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not  a(yoarn  UDtil  they  bad  framed  a  platform  and  nomi- 
Dat«d  an  "  equal  rigbts"  ticket.  The  next  day  a  newa- 
paper  in  joat  dubbed  tbeee  reform  Democrats  "  looo-foeoa," 
and  that  name  adbored  to  the  "  Equal  Rigbts"  faction  fVom 
that  time  forward,*  and,  more  than  this,  it  sood  extended 
to  the  whole  Democratic  party  of  the  XTnion,  or  to  the 
Jaokaon-Van  Bnren  wing  at  least  which  dominated  it,  and 
did  not  disappear  for  ton  years.  The  leaven,  too,  of  these 
"  equal  rights"  doctrines  worked  in  politics  long  after  the 
faction  which  first  formulated  tbom  had  been  sold  oat  by 
the  demagogues  who  got  control  of  it.  Thus  fantastic^ 
may  be  the  circumstances  by  which  a  new  political  sect 
gains  its  name  and  its  lodgment  in  the  popular  mind  and 
becomes  historical. 

The  great  body  of  our  American  democracy  bos  always 
been  better  in  its  creed  than  its  practice.  Strong  natu- 
rally through  that  tlindamental  faith  in  human  nature 
and  in  man's  capacity  for  unrestrained  living  which  gives 
it  such  immense  scope  iu  a  growing  republic,  it  slips  back 
QDConsciouRly  into  the  mire  whence  the  poverty^trickea 
milliona  emerge  and  falls  too  easy  a  prey  to  vice  and  ig- 
Qoranoe.  This  is  moat  true  of  manufacturing  towns  and 
the  great  promiscuous  and  populous  centres  where  these 
toilers  become  the  victims  of  the  slnms  and  grog-shops 
wbioh  must  thrive  by  them.  The  drill  and  drum-beat  of 
office-holders,  first  perfected  in  the  Empire  State,  Jackson 
made  a  national  regulation,  and  used  the  wide  patronage  of 
goveromont  to  draw  round  him  aprstorian  Wnd.  Noth- 
ing gave  our  national  politics  so  downward  a  course  as  this, 
for  office-holding  lost  the  starch  of  self-respect  when  men 
held  by  the  tenure  not  of  merit  but  political  favor.  The 
prescriptive  example  set  by  one  party  the  other  followed 
henceforth.  Both  parties  might  boast  of  great  leaders, 
but  the  opposition  had  the  moru  intelligent  rank  and  file ; 
SO  that,  as  one  of  onr  scholars  has  well  expressed  it,  the 
Democrats  bad  the  better  principles,  but  the  Whigs  the 
better  men.    Southern  planters  seem  to  have  preferred 
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the  atlianofl  of  leaden  at  the  North  who,  like  the  Gaelio 
chiefs,  oonld  bring  their  olans  with  them  ;  they  worked 
through  the  maohineiy  of  numbers ;  instinct  and  tradi- 
tion, too,  bred  in  them  the  Jeffersonian  distaste  for  public 
pomp  and  public  entorpriao,  and  for  wealth  founded  in 
commerce  and  the  arts;  and  yat  the  Wbtgs,  by  their  de- 
votion to  the  XTnion,  gained  a  good  footing  in  that  section. 
The  Southerner,  on  his  own  soil,  was  not  unlike  the  Tory 
squire,  haTing  a  feudal  partiality  for  lauds  and  vassals ; 
but  be  was  ambitions  of  national  patronage,  and  this  in- 
clined him  to  persoDS  wherever  they  could  be  found.  In 
general,  the  Democrats  sided  with  persona.  But  the 
Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  leaned  to  property,  to  great 
public  and  private  undertakings  involving  money  and 
fostered  by  privilege  and  favoritism,  and  to  the  men  en- 
gaged in  them.  Their  party,  Uke  the  earlier  Federalist, 
soon  became  the  favorite  of  northern  polite  circles,  of 
scholars,  profoBslonal  men,  the  rich  and  prosperoua,  trades- 
raen,  bankers,  of  auch  as  led  good  society  or  bung  to 
ita  skirts,  of  capttaliatB  and  those  who  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine of  capital,  but  most  of  all  of  manufacturers  and 
merchants;  classes  intelligent,  yet  timid  lost  they  should 
lose  BOmetliing,  and  disposed  to  personal  schemes.  Thrilty 
formers  might  join  this  standard,  but  rarely  did  the  me- 
chanics and  laboring  men,  the  jealous  poor,  unless  se- 
duced or  intimidated.  Unlike  the  old  Federalist,  how- 
ever, the  Whig,  with  his  long  training  and  antecedents, 
was  in  sufficient  sympathy  with  popular  iustitutions,  only 
that  he  preponderated  more  to  paternal  and  spectacular 
rule,  while  Democrats  favored  self-rule,  even  at  the  risk  of 
mienile.  The  best  practical  wisdom  of  the  day  in  trade 
and  finance  were  at  the  service  of  this  new  party,  the 
most  eloquent  expounders,  too,  of  such  topics ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  with  such  a  rank  and  file,  there  was  constant 
danger  that  politics  would  be  measured  by  the  yardstick 
of  expediency,  and  principle  postponed  for  the  sake  of 
heaping  up  the  immediate  pile.  Launched  into  the  sea  ol' 
pelitica,  this  new  ship,  staunch  and  respectable,  ploughed 
the  waves  under  fhll  sul,  a  conservative  in  motion. 
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Oar  modem  partim  in  America  differ  not  ao  mach  in 
abstract  maxims  as  in  the  application  of  those  maxims 
onder  the  stress  of  events.  Soch  is  the  force  of  circum- 
stances in  politics  that  no  intelligent  statesman  with  a 
long  record  is  likely  to  be  wholly  oonsiBtent.  And  it  is 
found,  furthermore,  that  sympathy  and  self-interest  will 
hold  men  together  in  irresponsible  opposition  long  before 
their  principles  of  responsible  action  have  been  fully  har- 
monized. Thus  was  it  in  the  present  crisis,  wheo  Jack- 
son's bold  assumptions  of  power  drove  his  adversaries  to 
unite.  Tbeirfirst  onset  of  1834  seemed  flushed  with  victory. 
Virginia  seated  Tazewell,  an  anti-Jackson  Democrat,  in 
the  govemor'fl  chair.  The  three  days'  spring 
election  in  New  York  Oity  mortified  the  mob  of 
the  Irish  Democracy.  But  by  autumn  of  that  year  the 
money  panic  was  OTcr,  business  revived,  and  the  Whigs 
made  leas  headway.  It  is  true,  they  carried  Maryland, 
and  tore  Ohio  from  the  arms  of  the  Demooraoy ;  gaining, 
besides,  in  Delaware,  Tir^nia,  Louisiana,  Xorth  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Bbode  Island,  and  Termont. 
Bat  light  could  not  penetrate  the  cranium  of  Pennsylva- 
nia's rural  Democracy,  whose  adhesion  to  the  Bank  trans- 
fbr  was  not  to  be  explained  upon  any  rational  principle. 
Nor  was  the  ruddy  glow  in  New  York  State  followed  by 
the  rising  sun.  There  William  H.  Seward  headed  the 
Whig  ticket,  "  the  young  man  with  sandy  hair,"  who  was 
brought  out  for  governor  under  the  auspices  of  his  ally 
and  powerfnl  friend,  Thuriow  Weed,  of  the  Albany  Evening 
Journal,  who  had  begun  politics  with  him  as  an  Anii-UoBon. 
The  canvass  was  a  vigorous  one ;  but  though  Seward  polled 
a  large  vote  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  to  which  he 
belonged,  that  paradise  of  independents,  the  eaatern  De- 
mocracy was  a  phalanx  too  strong  yet  to  be  overthrown, 
and  UuTsy  was  re-elected  to  office  by  over  11,000  majority* 

The  tate  of  the  old  Bank  as  a  recbartered  institution  was 
sealed  by  these  last  elections,  and  it  fell  by  the  two  great 
Slates  that  owed  it  the  most.    The  Whigs,  having  measured 
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th^r  Btrength,  were  ooBviaoed,  as  sober  men,  that  tbeir 
^^     financial  policy  mnst  abide  events,  and  that  the 
priKe,  too,  of  the  Presidency  was  oat  of  reach  at 
present,  nnleae  by  some  fortuity  the  election  could  be  thrown 
into  the  House  as  it  was  in  1821.    All  signs  neverthelcsB  en- 
oouraged  them  to  perfect  their  national  alliance  and  march 
on  to  local  triumphs;  for  besides  their  other  gains  they 
had  finished  the  first  year's  campaign  with  a  splendid 
victory  in  MaBsaohusetts,  where  the  enthnttiasm  of  this 
new  cause  might  yet  spread  throngh  New  England.    The 
next  two  years  they  gave  to  organizing  and  to  feeling  tbeir 
^^^   party  strength.  No  national  convention  was  called, 
bnt  the  party  in  various  States  named  Presidential 
candidates  at  discretion.    The  Massachusetts  legislature 
nominated  Webster,  and  a  roosing  meeting  at  Faneail  Hall 
applauded  this  selection.    Justice  McLean  was  put  forward 
in  Ohio  ;  Hugh  L.  White  as  a  sort  of  independent  Demo- 
crat in  Tennessee  and   Georgia;   General  Harrison,  the 
western  Cincinnatus,  now  on  his  farm  at  North  Bend,  by 
conventions  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.    A  sensible  man  of  plain 
and  kindly  manners,  with  a  pedigree  and  war  record  and 
nothing  to  lacerate,  Harrison  presently  appeared  the  fa- 
vorite, because  the  most  available,  candidate.    The  Anti- 
Masons  of  Pennsylvania,  at  a  convention  held  in 
jj^J2bw  Harriaburg,  presented   an  olive-brancb   ticket, — 
Harrison  and  Granger;  the  Pennsylvania  Whigs 
adopted  that  ticket  and  coalesced  with  the  party  fragment 
which  Granger  represented.     Webster  then  withdrew  in 
Harrison's  favor,  while  Clay,  whose  name  had  been  left 
out,  commended  him;  both  chagrined,  however,  that  the 
common  mind  should  seek  the  lesser  lustre.     In  this  con- 
dition did  the  Whigs  enter  the  next  Presidential  contest, 
Connecticut  and  Virginia  lost  to  them,  and  the  latter  State 
^^     given  henceforth  to  ite  vain  poeings  before  the 
mirror  and  ite  dagger  of  latb,  never  to  be  trusted 
for  a  Whig  electoral  vote  so  long  as  the  Whig  party  lai^ted. 
Their  infhntile  condition  rendered  it  probable  already  that 
Taokson  would  at  last  control  the  Senate  by  the  Vice- 
PrMident's  casting  vote ;  and  yet  as  a  new  party  they  felt 
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themeelTea  stronger  oa  the  whole  than  the  scattered  ele- 
mentfl  fVom  which  they  had  uprung. 

Compact  and  knit  togetlier  hy  the  tremendous  person- 
ality or  their  chieftain,  the  Democraoy  met  at  Baltimore 
to  dedde  the  Presidential  Buccossion.  Their  convention, 
largely  composed  of  offlce-holdera,  met  in  Uay,  1635,  a  fhll 
year  before  the  campaign  woald  naturally  open, 
and  while  their  opposers  wore  experimenting.  ^^^ 
Andrew  Stevenson  presided,  whose  English  mission 
■was  still  in  expectancy;  twonty-two  States  wore  repre- 
sented, but  not  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Illinois,  nor,  fairly 
speaking,  Tenneaaee.  Jackson's  rebellious  State  had  sent  no 
delegates;  but  a  Tennessee  man  named  Bucker,  happening 
on  the  ground,  was  impressed  into  the  service  of  the  con- 
vention, and  cast  the  votes  for  his  State,  though  ftankly 
owning  that  be  had  brought  no  credentials  and  represented 
nobody.*  A  two-thirds  rule  was  adopted  for  candidates.  - 
Tan  Buren  was  ananimously  nominated  President,  and , 
Richard  H.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  by  rather  a  close  vote, . 
Vioo-Preeident  Jackson  bad  set  his  heart  upon  having 
Tan  Buren  succeed  him,  and  his  wish  was  gratified;  but, 
as  great  men  seldom  live  at  home,  his  greedy  interference 
turned  Tennessee  into  a  Whig  State,  the  friends  of  Judge 
White  there,  among  whom  was  Speaker  John  Bell,  proving 
of  more  influence  than  the  Ciesar  of  the  White  Houbo. 
Two  only  among  our  Presidents  may  be  said  to  have  named 
their  successors :  Jefferson,  whose  delicate  tact  suppressed 
the  rivalry  of  his  favorites  and  parcelled  the  rule  between  ' 
them  for  sixteen  ^ears,  keeping  hie  own  State  at  the  head,  . 
a  feat  never  to  be  performed  again ;  Jaokson,  whose  rude  ' 
dictatiOD  bred  bitter  resentment,  and  whose  sceptre  was  I 
shattered  in  the  hands  of  his  heir.  ' 

The  mob-spirit  of  1834,  to  which  we  have  advertedf-f 
seemed  in  the  next  few  years  to  increase  rather  than  di- 
minish.    "Society  seems  everywhere  unhinged,"  writes  a 
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lUthftil  ahronicler  tbe  aext  year, "  and  the  demon  of  blood 
ud  Blanghter  baa  been  let  loose  upon  oa."*  The  oolnmns 
of  our  weekly  praoa  teemed  witb  news  of  marders, 
fiJ^^^  liota,  and  execntioDs.  Mobs  were  taking  tbe  law 
'  into  their  own  hands,  and  settliDg  local  dispotea 
after  nature's  own  &Bbion.  A  border  contest  baring  arisen 
between  Ohio  and  Uiohigan,  Ohio  proceeded  like  a  sover- 
eign State  to  enforce  ber  own  boandaries.  Lyncb  law  in 
the  Miseisaippi  region  atmng  up  tbe  robber,  gambler,  and 
[riokpocket  OD  the  nearest  tree.  TbonsaQda  were  inter- 
preting  tbe  lawae  tbejsawflt,  and  applying  their 
own  penalties.  In  onr  most  populous  cities  riots 
blossomed  out  of  all  kinds :  Irish  riots  over  O'Oonnell  and 
the  battle  of  tbe  Boyne,  "nigger  riots,"  native  American 
riots,  riots  at  the  primaries  and  the  polls,  riots  of  tbe  poor 
agidnst  tbe  rich.  Boston  was  the  battle-ground  of  im- 
ported animosities,  where  Oorkonians  and  Kcrrymon  tus- 
sled together.  In  New  York  arose  a  series  of  "  Five  Points 
riota"  over  an  attempt  to  raise  a  regiment,  styled  the 
O'Conoell  Guards,  wbicb  was  finally  abandoned,  the  mayor 
scarcely  keeping  down  the  mob,  meantime,  with  a  full 
posse  of  police.  Baltimore,  which  had  been  a  quiot  city 
since  the  bloody  times  of  1812,  was  plunged  into  violent 
disorders,  beginning  with  tbe  excitement  over  a  broken 
bank;  anarchy  got  the  upper  hand  through  the  weakneen 
of  tbe  civil  authorities,  private  houses  were  sacked  and 
burned,  and  the  pillage  might  have  been  terrible  had  m^t 
that  veteran  patriot,  Samuel  Smith,  accepted  a  spontanoouH 
call  to  the  mayoralty,  and  restored  order  with  a  firm  hand. 
Strikes,  too,  of  which  earlier  instances  had  scarcely  been 
beard,  were  frequent  this  summer  among  workingmcn  in 
tbe  great  Uiddlo  States,  the  coal-heavers  on  the  Schuylkill 
setting  a  notable  example;  and,  as  a  new  symptom  in  the 
relation  of  our  labor  to  capital,  a  relation  peaceful  enough 
in  ita  former  modest  proportions,  eombinations  now  started 
up  of  men  who  would  not  work  themselves  for  the  price 
to  prevent  others  from  working,  and  the  strikers,  after 
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holding  incendiary  meetinf^,  would  maroh  tlirough  the 
streets  to  the  drum  and  fife  ae  though  for  drawing  io  the 
whole  popnlaoe  to  coerce  employers  and  fix  the  rate  of 
wages.*  The  struggle  between  labor  and  capital,  which  the 
vastoess  of  our  modern  enterprise  engenders,  begins  with 
this  period,  though  the  violence  of  these  spasmodic  com- 
binations  soon  yielded  to  more  quiet  and  permanent  modes 
of  orgatiizlDg. 

Let  ufl  pardon  something  to  the  spirit  of  American 
liberty,  which  was  now  taking  a  new  and  freer  flight. 
America  oertainly  was  at  this  time  prosperous  and  ad-  ' 
vandng  towards  a  richer  range  of  life.  In  nations,  like 
individnala,  there  comes  that  stage  of  development  when 
the  young  blood  leaps  wildly  and  the  sense  of  animal 
vigor  tempts  the  healthy  body  to  use  and  even  abuse  its 
fbnotions.  The  swathing  bands  of  discipline  were  being 
removed  ib)m  the  Hmba  of  our  common  people ;  and  why 
not  romp  and  range  and  ravage,  indulging  the  lusty  appe- 
tite until  experience  has  taught  that  aalutary  lesson  of  self- 
constraint  which  is  the  last  corrective?  Yet  the  disci- 
pline of  society  must  be  fanlty,  indeed,  which  leaves  all 
to  self-disoipline.  Among  the  political  follies  of  this  day 
the  sage  might  perceive  an  increasing  tendency  to  popu* 
lar  legislation,  such  as  the  abolition  of  the  death-penalty, 
the  treatment  of  crime  as  a  sort  of  dieease  to  arouse  one's 
pity,  the  relaxation  of  all  ponishment,  all  restraint.  But 
is  natural  impulse  the  true  barometer  of  character?  Do 
not  the  wild  ezcesaes  of  youth  sow  the  seeds  of  prema- 
ture death  or  a  corrupt  old  age?  This  administration 
had  been  taking  off  the  bandages;  non-interference  was 
the  essence  of  the  democratic  dogma;  America,  obeying 
the  law  of  its  passion,  was  beading  to  violent  collision  and 
corruption.  Uany  of  us,  to  bo  sure,  despaired  too  easily; 
and  lEuropeans  held  np  this  picture  of  American  life  as  a 
warning  to  their  own  countries.  But  the  spectacle  of  ex- 
eontive  encroachment  which  this  administration  fbmished, 
of  arraying  class  against  class,  of  bull-baiting,  as  it  were, 
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ehfl  rich  and  reapectable  for  tlto  sport  of  the  populace,  dt 
lifting  the  President  into  a  sort  of  monarcli  of  tbe  molti- 
tode,  as  though  Congress  and  the  judiciary  did  not  repre- 
sent the  people  liliewise,  of  dispensing  offices  like  a  de» 
pot;  all  this  had  its  pernicious  effect  in  producing  the 
scenes  of  disorder,  happilj  bat  temporary,  which  we  bare 
deeoribed.  QoTernmont  for  this  term  was  one  of  persona) 
example,  honest  but  barbaric;  for  Jackson's  policy,  ao 
nearly  excellent  in  its  main  pursuit,  had  become  imbued 
with  a  spirit  of  lawlessness,  or  at  least  it  gave  that  itn- 
presaion,  and  the  impression  produced  the  injury. 

Two  elements  in  the  riots  and  disturbaaoes  we  bare 
narrated  deserve  an  especial  mention,  as  bearing  strongly 
upon  tbe  future  of  our  politics,  though  little  upon  the  im- 
mediate present.  One  was  the  native  American  spirit, 
shown  in  thelTrsuline  and  Five  Points  tumults:  a  protest, 
as  it  were,  ogainst  foreign  influence  in  our  national  affairs 
and  religion,  undor  the  secret  propagation  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  Jesuit  order.  Hibernian  immigrants  were  good 
Catholics,  for  the  most  part,  and  Democrats  as  well,  thus 
doubly  arousing  the  jealousy  of  Puritan  descendants. 
So  large  a  fraction  did  tboy  make  in  our  civic  Atlantic 
society,  that  their  poll  in  a  close  contest  roigbt  turn  the 
scale  in  New  York  city,  the  poll  of  New  York  city  the 
State,  and  the  poll  of  tbe  State  tbe  entire  Union.  Their 
hand  was  upon  the  primaries  and  the  petty  offices.  Here, 
in  the  earliest  riots,  Irish  Democrats,  an  unwashed  crowd, 
were  the  aggressors;  they  boat  respectable  citizens,  in- 
sulted the  mayor,  knocked  down  and  maltreated  the 
police,  and  outraged  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box;  but 
the  ringleaders  were  bailed  out  by  their  powerful  friends, 
and  prosecutions  fell  to  the  ground,  while  Americans 
caught  in  tbe  later  commotions  were  convicted  and  sent 
to  the  penitentiary.  Was  an  ignorant  and  vicious  herd, 
who  could  out  read  or  write,  to  exclude  the  native-bom 
and  educated  by  brute  force,  and  this  flouting  population 
of  untaxed  laborers  govern  and  tax  the  intelligent  prop- 
erty-owners who  supported  them  in  aod  out  of  the  alms- 
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hooM?  The  aeoond  elemont,  and  far  more  portentous  one, 
TAS  the  anti-slavery  spirit,  or  rather  the  turbnienoe  pro- 
dooed  bj  the  irresistible  coUieioD  of  slavery  and  freedom 
'onder  onr  fast-expanding  system.  This  latter  element  let 
us  sorutinize  more  minutely. 

In  Eastern  story  a  contest  of  ma^o  between  the  genie 
and  enchantress  reached  its  crisis  when  a  pomegranate, 
which  grew  before  the  eight,  swelled  to  huge  dimensions 
and  then  bunt,  scattering  its  seeds  in  every  direction,  all 
of  which  seeds  but  one  being  extirpated,  that  one  contained 
the  germ  of  fateful  disaster.  By  this  simile  we  may  read 
the  problem  of  American  slavery,  its  past  and  possibly  its 
fiiture  bearing  upon  the  destinyof  our  race,  la  1835  that 
institution  was  growing  and  swelllug,  though  not  as  yet  ao 
large  as  to  rock  to  and  fro  and  agitate  the  chamber  of  the 
Constitution,  upon  whose  imprisoning  walla  it  finally  brolco. 

After  the  Mifl,^ouri  Compromise  in  1820-21,*  the  slavery 
contest  in  the  United  States  subsided  for  ten  years,  and 
eveiy  patriotic  opiate  was  used  to  keep  the  ques-  ,_,_j, 
tion  asleep.  Southerners  quietly  sought  in  the 
meantime  to  strengthen  their  interest  in  Congress;  North- 
erners were  startled  into  some  momentary  excitement  over 
the  rescue  of  a  runaway  slave;  foreign  philanthropista 
would  sometimes  put  in  u  suggestion,  such  as  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  and  other  southern  staples  at  the  North. 
The  experiencea  of  ancient  Italy  and  modern  Russia  were 
cited  to  show  that  slavery  devastates  the  soil,  while  free- 
dom makes  it  productive,  the  alacrity  of  voluntary  labor 
being  always  a  fair  offset  to  the  reluntance  of  compulsory 
toil,  where  the  one  is  remunerated  and  the  other  is  not. 
Bat  still  the  slavery  question  slumbered.  Southern  mas- 
ters, accustomed  to  rockon  the  worth  of  the  blacks  at  so 
much  a  head,  could  not  bo  brought  to  see  that  their  insti- 
tation  was  wasteful ;  indeed,  were  too  sensitive  to  be  argued 
with  at  all.  Never,  they  alleged,  was  a  slave  race  so  well 
treated  as  ours;  and,  so  &r  as  pbysttal  treatment  went, 

•8NvoLii),p.l8«. 
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this  WM  trae  in  the  bordei  States  at  least,  for  interest  as 
W«U  u  the  humaoe  inoliDation  must  have  diBoonraged 
omeltf.  Of  GharlestoD,  New  Orleans,  and  the  remote 
Soatb,  bovever,  fbarfhl  stories  were  whispered  ;*  not  only 
in  applying  the  lash  or  the  torture,  but  in  the  callous  dis- 
regtfd  of  sexual  purity,  and  of  those  tender  domestic  ties 
wbioh  the  whole  human  race  holds  sacred.  Morally  the 
slaves  of  the  South  were  treated  as  if  they  were  not 
stamped  with  God's  image.  They  were  kept  under  a 
mnnioipal  oode  which  meted  out  it«  penalties  with  nice 
preoisioa  so  as  to  keep  them  in  blind  subjugation  to  the 
will  of  a  master.  The  American  slave  bad  no  civil  status, 
DO  property,  no  family  rights  for  the  master  race  to  re- 
spect. He  was  purposely  bandaged  in  ignorance,  lest  light 
shoald  make  him  repine ;  the  barest  rudiments  of  learning 
were  denied  him  in  many  States,  and  no  pbynician  ever 
mingled  the  sedative  more  carefully  than  did  our  cotton* 
planter  contrive  that  his  bondsman's  religion,  though  it 
might  inflame  the  passions  and  sensibilities,  should  not  pre- 
sent to  hie  mind  the  gospel  truth  as  a  truth  to  set  him  fi-ee. 
Hareb  laws  might  not  be  strictly  canned  out  where  all 
went  smoothly,  yet  they  stood  bridled,  and  the  son  of 
ebony  was  still  the  waif  of  capricious  chance.  Did  one 
leave  the  anotion-blook  to  serve  a  hind  master  capable  of 
sheltering  him  for  life,  another  might  be  knocked  down  to 
some  white  brute  or  profligate  to  be  maltreated  or  gambled 
away.  Nothing  so  lightened  the  lot  of  the  American  slave 
as  his  own  sunny  and  ligbt-bearted  disposition,  and  his 
docile  nature  suBCeptible  to  kindness. 

Id  the  social  economy  of  our  wide-arched  Union  the 
belt  of  cotton  States  far  south  seemed  prosperous  and  en- 
terpriiring  as  their  system  permitted,  confldent  of  a.  con- 
stant market  for  their  increasing  products.  But  Maryland 
and  Tirginia,  with  a  diminishing  scope  for  nogro  employ- 
ment, ministered  to  the  wants  of  their  far-off  brethren  and 


*8tiuit  (3  TnTfllj)  WM  told  of  a  South  CwoUds  planter  who  would 
pnnkh  a  lUva  bj  Mrewing  bim  up  la  a  coffin,  sad  tht  tamr  of  luch 
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thflir  own  dogndstioo ;  and,  nnm  th«  eappraasion  of  ths 
(bcriga  ■l*T»4r»de  under  tb«  stimnliu  of  h«r  oftriisr  and 
bettor  ■witimont.  the  proad  nnd  ohivnlrona  mothw  of 
Wuhingtoa,  Jefferson,  aad  Pntriok  Henry  faad  taken  np 
the  hnmilialing  ftiDction  of  slave-breeder  and  joekej  for 
the  Soath  and  Sontbweet  Equal,  moreorer,  as  iJl  aoathem 
gentlemen  were  among  themselves,  hospitable  to  northern 
men  who  vinted  tbem  on  the  same  footioj;  of  well-bred 
indolence,  and  content  to  live  for  many  months  of  the 
fear  in  a  barren  simplicity  of  style  snob  aa  almost  any 
thrifty  New  England  fkrmer  would  have  thought  poverty 
itself  and  which  constantly  astonished  visitors  who  had 
been  led  U>  sappose  that  Blavee  and  vast  acres  meant  pam- 
pered Inxnry,  this  race  of  masters  had  two  dislikes  which 
could  not  be  robbed  out, — a  dislike  of  free  blacks  and  a 
dislike  of  mercantile  Yankees.  Neither  tribe  did  they 
wish  to  see  increasing  among  them.  The  latter  they  be- 
lieved to  be  Boidid  and  cowardly,  with  souls  whioh  chinked 
among  the  dollara,  taking  their  type  from  the  lowest  of 
the  mnners  who  drammed  their  section  for  bnaioess.  For 
the  former  they  made  laws  which  increased  in  severity  as 
the  lines  to  protect  the  slave  system  were  drawn  closer. 
Tbongh  such  might  migrate,  they  were  forbidden  to  oome 
in  and  settle :  one  of  this  class  became  a  virtual  prisoner 
in  the  State  where  be  had  been  emancipated,  and  ran  great 
risk  of  being  sold  again  into  slavery.  Throughout  the 
South  education  was  refbsod  at  length  to  all  of  tbs  black 
race,  whether  slave  or  free.  They  were  incompetent  wit- 
nesses against  the  whites,  and  though  the  free  black  was 
in  happier  plight  than  his  brethren  in  bondage,  the  benefit 
of  jury  trial  was  usually  denied  him.  A  master  might  be 
aa  brutal  aa  he  chose  If  no  white  witness  were  by.  Planters 
tbemselveB  were  banded  too  closely  to  wish  any  cruelties 
of  their  nystem  exposed  to  oomment ;  and  so  subservient 
was  the  southern  press  to  the  system  that  a  slave  might 
be  hung  for  some  trifling  offence  and  not  one  of  the  local 
newspapers  would  report  it.  Heaven  punished  the  master 
race  for  keeping  this  population  so  low  and  beulghted  by 
'  lating  the  morals  of  the  white  yonth,  who  mingled 
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oo&fltaDtly  with  these  non-moral  inferiors,  to  tyrannize  or 
pamper  their  softer  luets  aa  they  might  incline.* 

In  our  free  States  all  the  while,  the  negro,  though  asa- 
ally  unmolested  and  permitted  to  earn  his  own  livelifaood, 
was  the  viotim  of  caste  ftom  the  color  of  his  skin,  and 
seldom  encouraged  to  better  his  condition.  He  might 
brash  boots,  sweep  a  store,  ply  the  rasor,  wear  a  livery, 
and  perform  menial  work  of  all  sorts  for  a  living,  but  bo 
was  barely  a  mechanic,  and  the  idea  of  having  him  edu- 
cated up  to  the  staudard  of  a  merchant  or  professional 
man  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  One  Prudence  Grandall 
undertook  to  open  a  school  for  colored  girls  in  tbe  town  of 
._„  Canterbury,  Connecticut;  but  so  furious  an  op- 
position did  she  stir  up  that  the  legislature  reached 
out  a  hand  to  suppress,  and  after  suffering  brutal  annoy- 
ances from  her  neighbors  she  was  forced  to  close  her  es- 
tablishment. And  again  in  this  proud  State  of  the  com- 
^^  mon  schools,  when  private  benefactors  proposed 
to  set  up  a  manual-labor  college  for  blacks  in  tbe 
same  city  with  Talo,  New  Haven  was  so  alarmed  that  at 
a  public  indignatioQ  meeting  mayor  and  respectable  citi- 
zens Joined  in  voting  down  tbe  project  and  threatening 
resistance  by  all  means  lawfuLf  So  such  abolition  eggs 
could  be  laid  in  alert  New  England  that  the  good  socioty 
of  the  place  did  not  sit  down  with  its  whole  weight  upon 
tbe  nest  and  crush  them  under  the  rustling  folds  of  ita 
bombasine  before  the  brood  could  be  hatched.  The  ut- 
most private  munificence  could  do  at  tbe  North  was  to 
teach  tbe  young  children  of  the  despised  race  apart  the 
bare  radiments  of  learning,  such  a  school  thriving  in 
New  York  city  under  Quaker  auspices,  through  tbe  in- 
attention of  a  great  populace.^  Negroes  and  mulattoes 
were  kept  humble,  even  in  States  where  thoy  wore  on  a 
nominal  equahty  with  tbe  whites ;  to  aspire  was  forbidden ; 

*  Stuut,  ArfWedBon,  AM;,  and  other  foreign  obierTen  of  thii  period ; 
Sewaid'i  Biognphj,  368,  etc. 
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and  while  one  of  superior  inlelligeuco  among  them  might 
direct  s  band  of  barbers  or  wai{«ra  of  Ub  own  complexion, 
a  white  man  would  rather  starve  than  work  under  a  jet 
Buperrision  in  any  capacity.  "  Nigger,"  an  epithet  every- 
wbere  familiar  in  the  T7nited  States,  marked  well  the  deg- 
radation which  was  nursed  in  derision.  Not  a  largo  city  in 
the  free  Statea  bat  had  ita  squalid  "  nigger  hill"  or  "  nigger 
lane,"  where  these  people  herded  together j  its  "nigger 
heaven"  at  the  theatre,  to  which  part  alone  thoir  money 
gained  them  entrance ;  its  "  nigger  pews"  in  some  remote 
corner  of  the  church,  their  only  accommodation  for  public 
woiahip,  nnleaa,  more  fitly,  they  chose  to  gather  in  their 
own  AfHcan  churches.  In  Sabbatarian  Boston  custom  per- 
mitted the  negro  citizen  to  walk  about  the  common  on 
"nigger  election  day,"  when  the  governor  came  in;  but 
if  seen  on  the  ground  at  the  time-honored  paguant  of 
"  artillery  election  day"  he  was  booted  off.  The  Knicker- 
bocker city  indulged  its  annual  guffaw  over  the  emanci- 
pation procession,  when  epauletted  black  marshals,  with 
drawn  swords,  and  sable  citizens  rode  and  strutted  up 
Broadway  to  the  music  of  a  brass  band  on  the  &th  of 
July,  making  travesty,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  celebration 
of  white  independence  on  the  day  before.  In  Philadol- 
phia'a  directory  were  printed  the  names  of  colored  oiti-^ 
sens  with  a  cross  prefixed,  to  distinguish  thorn,  and  in 
other  cities  it  was  not  unusual  to  keep  the  caste  lists  sep- 
arate. Northern  whites,  even  those  of  humane  impulses, 
commiserated  the  condition  of  the  race  without  showing 
much  personal  sympathy;  and  the  feeling  now  commonly 
manifested  was  a  good-natured  tolerance  of  this  pariah 
part  of  our  population,  so  long  as  they  kept  Iheir  own 
place  and  amused  others  by  thuir  gentle  and  ape-like  buf- 
foonery. Negro  minstrelsy  and  negro  manners  suffused 
an  inflaenoe  which  insensibly  brought  the  American  heart 
closer  to  this  affectionate  and  musical  race ;  but  the  end. 
men,  with  begrimed  fkces,  tall  dickies,  and  striped  clothes, 
wboflonriehed  the  clappers  and  tambourine  in  the  concert> 
roonu,  caricatured  plantation  life,  and  gave  only  its  merry 
tide;  while   Jim  Crow,  whose  song  and  jump  delighted 
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the  oftds  of  London  in  Jackaon's  day,  was  a  personage  of 
borleeque  and  black  cork  without  pathos  at  all.  Did  an 
American  negro  show  the  slightest  sign  of  insolence  or 
passion,  no  matter  what  the  provocation,  the  whole  white 
oommuoity,  North  or  Sonth,  was  upon  him  in  an  instant ; 
»nd  were  even  a  mulatto  from  Hayti,  a  foreigner  of  good 
fortone,  good  birth,  and  good  manners,  to  undertalce  a  tour 
of  the  fruo  States  alone,  be  would  find  himself,  because 
of  his  skin,  refused  admission  to  any  genteel  hotel  or  res- 
taurant, turned  out  of  the  gentleman's  cabin  on  a  steam- 
boat, penned  off  from  the  body  of  white  worshippers 
wherever  the  gospel  was  preached,  and  likely  to  be  mobbed 
If  rash  enough  to  occupy  a  high-pricod  seat  at  the  theatre 
or  concert.  This  onohrietian  treatment  of  the  negro  in 
States  the  most  truly  republican  was  attributable  in  part 
to  that  unaffiliating  disposition  which  marks  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  through  all  conditions;  but  more,  perhaps,  to  the 
long  habit  of  deference  to  those  fundamental  ties  which 
bound  slaveholders  and  non-slaveholders  in  one  confed- 
eracy. The  great  national  bugUear  everywhere  was  the 
dread  of  amalgamation;  thai  is  to  say,  of  promiscuous 
intercourse  and  the  blending  of  colors  under  the  legal 
sanction  of  a  marriage.* 

Free  blacks  now  posaessed  the  elective  franchise  in  North 
Oarolina  and  Tennessee  only  of  the  slave  States,  and  in 

^^  Uaine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  MasBatibusetts, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  alone  of  the  free 
States.  Every  free  black  in  Georgia  was  obliged  to  have 
a  legal  guardian.  Even  in  nortbom  States  where  negroes 
oould  vote  thoy  voted  meekly  by  night  or  stayed  away  from 
the  polls  altogelber,  and  had  tbeir  names  dropped  from 
the  listA.  A  property  qualification  was  imposed  by  New 
York's  constitution  upon  colored  voters  alone,  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  some  other  States  rights  were  soon  to  be 
withdrawn  or  curtailed  of  which  the  people  felt  dubious. 
Aa  for  a  negro's  personal  liberty,  such  was  the  common 

*  6m  tnT«U  of  Stuart,  Aifwed*ou,uidChava]i«T;  1  Ourbon's  LUb, 
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effect  of  our  f\igitiTe  slave  Uv  that  if  the  ownership  of  a 
black  human  being  at  the  North  were  brought  into  con- 
troversy one  man  and  no  jury  decided  it;  but  for  a  cow  or 
horse  of  any  color  a  litigant  neighbor  demanded  a  jury  of 
twelve  men :  long  poesession  of  one's  self  was  not  nine 
points  in  favor  of  his  f^wtdom.* 

Such,  by  1831,  was  the  condition  of  the  nc^^  in  the 
United  States,  N'orth  and  South.  No  strong  voice  im- 
plored heaven  on  his  behalf  from  pulpit  or  plat- 
form,  there  was  no  organized  effort  to  aBsist  eman- 
cipation, DO  efficient  one  to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  this 
distressed  race,  whether  as  bond  or  fVee.  One  national 
association  alone,  the  American  Colonization  Society,  did, 
or  rather  foncied  iteelT'doing,  a  philanthropic  wor^,  by 
sending  its  driblets  of  free  blacks  into  Africa;  but  it  was 
like  draining,  off  the  sea  in  casks.  The  means  for  that 
enterprise  were  small,  its  accomplishment  scaroely  more 
than  to  tako  the  aoum  from  this  black  broth  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  enslaver ;  and  it  bad  earned  hardly  more 
praise  than  Henry  Clay  awarded,  its  great  figure-head  for 
BO  many  years,  when  he  said  that  this  society  did  not  dis- 
turb any  of  the  rights,  legal  or  political,  which  slavery 
involved,  and  was  voluntary  in  its  operations-f  As  for 
the  practical  abolition  to  be  thus  promoted,  no  one  had 
more  clearly  exposed  the  &llaoy  than  Jefferson,  and  since 
Jefferson's  death  no  later  Southerner  had  uttered  a  word 
or  penned  a  sentence  for  practical  abolition.  While  the 
rising  sentiment  of  this  section  viewed  slavcTy  and  the 
southern  staples  as  inseparable,  a  moral  paralysis  enfeebled 
the  North.  The  old  abolition  convention  which  used  to 
meet  at  Philadelphia  yearly  or  biennially  lingered  till  1829, 
and  then  wholly  suspended  operations  for  nine  years.  The 
State  societies  for  emancipation  had  slowly  dwindled  away 
and  disappeared.  Our  people  lay  languidly  upon  the  rock 
of  the  constitution,  trusting  or  fearing  that  Qod'a  tide 
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woold  aome  i^y  vash  oat  thii  alluvion  of  our  anceston, — 
waiting  for  a  mirsole,  m  tha  maltitode  will  do  ia  Boofa  a 
orisiB,  but  deviaing  oothing  for  themselveB. 

Tho  jrear  1831  was  a  momentone  one  fbr  this  inatitntlon. 
Ib  Sonthampton  county,  Yirginia,  elaves  rose  against  their 
maaten  with  savage  butchery.  The  iuaurreotion 
was  put  down  by  an  energetio  governor,  atdod  hf 
authorities  and  citizens  in  the  vicinity  and  a  federal  de- 
taobment  ftom  the  Norfolk  station.  Nearly  all  these  poor 
negroes  who  struck  for  liberty  were  killed  or  captured; 
but  the  plot,  which  was  found  so  oonsiderable  as  to  extend 
over  the  borders  of  North  Carolina,  brought  vividly  to 
Bonthem  minda  the  dangers  of  their  syBtem,  and  masters 
inclined  henceforth  to  a  harsher  and  more  vigilant  disci- 
pline. They  drew  the  local  cords  tighter  for  their  mutual 
protection.  In  the  North  this  very  same  year  saw  an  agi- 
tatioD  begun  to  compel  immediate  emancipation  through- 
out the  Union ;  and  the  slaveholders,  whose  throats  had 
so  narrowly  escaped  the  knife,  euBpectcd  these  agitators, 
thoogb  without  good  reason,  of  instigating  the  intended 
massacre.*  Between  these  two  fires  the  southern  mind 
broke  ont  in  a  blaze,  and  the  sectional  conflict  began  of 
opptning  systems  and  policy  which  all  the  efforts  of  ijnion- 
savera  could  not  long  mollify. 

This  new  abolition  movement  at  the  North  did  not, 
like  the  Quaker  one  of  former  days,  respect  constitutional 
bounds  and  seek  mild  persuasion  of  the  white  master  who 
held  the  local  law  in  his  baodi*.  It  boldly  proclaimed 
that  the  laws  of  nature  were  paramount  to  a  human 
institution;  it  preached  freedom  as  of  divine  right  and 
in  defiance,  if  need  be,  of  the  enslaver.  But  in  law-re- 
specting coramunities  like  ours  all  such  agitation  bruised 
itself  like  a  bird  against  the  solid  wall  of  the  federal  coosti- 
tatlon,  which,  wisely  or  unwisely,  surrounded  the  insti- 
tution and  sanctioned  its  existence  within  certain  State 
oonflnes.  Antipathy  to  weaker  men  and  races,  and  a 
dogged  attachment  to  property  as  something  with  wbioh 

*41  Nilw ;  Mwipapeit  of  th»  day. 
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OODO  otben  are  to  icterfEre,  save  as  tbeir  own  property 
may  be  iDJured  by  it,  are  two  strong  traits  of  the  Anglo- 
Sazon.  He  bas  a  oooaoience,  domeatio  virtue,  and  a  ro- 
straining  common  senae  to  be  influenced ;  but  of  woman 
henelf  Sbakeepeare's  Petmohio  talked  like  an  Englisb- 
man  rather  than  an  Italian  of  tiis  day,  when  be  said,  "  I 
will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own."  And  such  waa  our 
slavebolder'a  response  to  the  abolitioniat  when  menaced 
where  be  stood.  Pride  and  blind  interest  banded  the 
sontbem  musters  in  bristling  defiance ;  patriots  of  all  hcc- 
tiona  felt  tbe  oonatraint  of  the  written  law,  and  then  aboli- 
tionism slid  into  an  angry  tirade  against  the  constitutioo 
as  a  covenant  with  death  and  agreement  with  hell,*  and 
ita  creed  became  "no  union  with  slaTeholdera," — in  ii 
word,  diaunion,  because  instant  and  legalized  abolition 
was  impossible.  We  shall  seo  in  tbe  angry  years  that 
follow  southern  seoesaionists  and  northern  abolitionists 
standing  upon  essentially  the  same  platform,  though  at 
opposite  ends,  both  demanding  that  tbe  American  Union 
be  broken  up. 

The  boldest  czponeot  of  this  new  aoti-alavery  school, 
the  pioneer  and  arch-agitator  of  immediate  abolition,  of 
conscience  above  the  constitutioD,  was  William  Lloyd 
Qarrison.  He  it  was  who  opened  this  new  year 
as  the  editor  and  publisher,  in  Boston,  of  a  little  j^|_ 
sheet  known  as  the  Liberator;  sternly  resolving 
that  this  paper  should  go  forth  to  the  world  so  long 
as  he  could  subsist  upon  bread  and  water,  or  find  employ- 
ment with  hie  hands.  A  practical  printer  as  well  aa  editor, 
he  set  up  his  own  type  in  hia  obscure  den  of  nn  office 
with  precarious  aid,  spelling  out  by  his  metal  letters 
thoughts  which  he  bad  not  committed  to  paper,  making 
up  his  bed  at  night  on  tbe  floor,  and  subsisting  from  day 
to  day  on  modest  rations  procured  from  tbe  humble 
bakery  and  fruit-shop.  One  or  two  liberal  friends  sup- 
plied money  and  subseripttone.  Forced  rapidly  into  no- 
tice by  a  free  circulation  southward,  the  Liberator,  in  its 

«  TUi  Ikmoiu  phraw  wh  IwRowed  from  ImUIi  xxvUi,  10. 
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Tory  first  year,  was  so  well  kDOwn  and  feared  that  the 
GhK>rgia  legislature  ofTered  15000  for  the  arrest  of  any  one 
foand  circulating  it ;  while  the  conservative  press  of  the 
Union  denounced  the  editor  as  a  fanatic,  one  who  was 
madly  doing  all  the  injury  possible  to  the  cause  he  affected 
to  support.*  Garrison  had  deliberately  chosen  at  the  start 
the  radical  ground  he  ever  after  maintained,  retracting 
an  assent  he  had  formerly  given  to  the  threadbare  theory 
of  gradual  and  persuasive  abolition.  With  merciless  sever- 
'ity,  he  arraigned  the  frozen  apathy  of  the  North  and  the 
prostitution  of  the  South  on  the  slavery  question;  he 
could  not  tolerate  scruples  on  behalf  of  the  written  law ; 
all  doughfaces,  apologists,  and  timeservors  he  wrote  down 
as  traitors  and  cowards,  and  unhesitatingly  he  declared 
slavery  to  be  a  crime  and  the  slaveholder  himself  a  crimi- 
nal. '*Iam  in  earnest,"  were  his  words,  confessing  his 
own  severity ;  "  I  will  not  equivocate ;  I  will  not  excuse ; 
I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  j  and  I  will  be  heard/'f 
A  quiet  and  inoffensive  man  of  aspect/  bald-headed,  wear- 
ing spectacles  through  which  his  eyes  darted  a  keen  but 
kindly  glance,  a  strict  abstainer  from  liquors  and  tobacco ; 
and  so  gentle  withal  to  look  upon  that  Harriot  Martinoau 
declared  him  the  handsomest  man  she  had  seen  in  America, 
in  spite  of  an  excessive  self-humiliation  which  might  be 
ascribed  to  the  consciousness  that  be  was  intensely  hated 
by  good  society;  (Jarrison  was  impelled  on  his  course  by 
the  harsh  experience  he  suffered  in  a  border  slave  State, 
which  left  behind  a  rankling  sense  of  injury.  A  poor 
Yankee  boy  of  much  intelligence,  he  took  to  the  printing 
craft,  like  Franklin  and  many  other  famous  Americans, 
advancing  from  a  type-setting  mechanic  to  political  com- 
poser and  editor.  While  young  and  ardent,  he  became 
associated  with  a  veteran  philanthropist,  Benjamin  Lundy, 
in  conducting  the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  an 
anti-slavery  sheet,  issued  at  Baltimore.  Lundy,  a  Quaker 
of  that  admirable  temper  which  could  make  of  such  as 

*  See  41  Nilei,  and  other  papen  of  the  day ;  1  Garrison's  Life. 
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Garrison  an  enthasiastio  convert,  and  yet  went  up  and 
down  the  milder  slave  States  unharmed,  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  last  and  only  self-consecrated  abolitionist  of 
the  gradual  and  co-operative  school  of  faith  which  was 
now  dying  out.  His  slight  and  fragile  figure,  on  horse- 
back or  foot,  as  he  canvassed  for  his  little  paper  with  the 
big  name,  and  preached  colonization,  not  in  Africa,  but  in 
Hayti  or  Texas,  was  a  familiar  one  in  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
and  Maryland,  as  well  as  the  free  States  farther  north, 
where  he  tried  in  vain  to  organize  societies  upon  his  basis 
of  action.  Of  him  it  has  well  been  said,  that  he  kept  the 
anti-slavery  torch  fh>m  utterly  dying  out  in  its  darkest 
days  and  then  handed  it  over  to  the  man  most  fit  to  feed 
its  blaze  anew.  But  sage  and  disciple,  both  earnest  in  the 
cause,  did  not  accord  in  methods  when  conducting  their 
press  together.  Gkirrison,  over  his  signature,  advocated  im- 
mediate and  unconditional  emancipation,  for  which ' 

_  _  ,11,  IMOt 

offence  he  was  prosecuted ;  and  unable  to  pay  a 
fine  of  fifty  dollars  and  costs,  he  was  lodged  in  the  Balti- 
more jail.  His  friends  paid  the  fine,  and  he  left  Maryland 
for  his  native  State,  resolved  that  the  voice  once  stified 
should  be  heard  again  in  louder  tones.  And  thus,  on  the 
free  soil  of  Boston,  the  Liberator  was  bom.  How  strangely 
do  one's  opinions  change  with  the  current  of  his  feelings. 
Scarcely  two  years  earlier,  when  a  Vermont  editor,  and  a 
promoter  of  negro  colonization,  he  had  written  an  ode  for 
Independence  day  brimming  with  the  Union  sentiment, 
and  his  appeal  to  '*  a  people  whose  hearts  are  but  one*' 
jangled  strangely  with  those  bitter  invectives  of  his  new 
press,  which  declared  the  American  constitution  to  be 
*'  the  most  bloody  and  heaven-daring  compact  ever  con- 
trived," and  '*  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  according  to 
the  law  of  Crod,  null  and  void  firom  the  beginning."* 

Garrison  soon  found  northern  sympathizers,  some  of 
whom  were  ready  to  devote  wealth  and  social  in- 
fluence to  this  new  crusade;  and  among  his  earliest 
personal  friends  were  Sewall  and  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  of  Boe- 

*  1  GArriion's  Life,  140,  etc. ;  JohnBon'i  Qarriion,  ohftpi.  U,  Ut 
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ton,  and  the  generous  Tappan  brothers,  of  New  York.   With 
the  publication  of  the  Liberator,  the  idea  was  put  forth  of 
organizing  anti-slavery  societies  upon  its  aggressive  plat- 
form; and  Grarrison  looked  to  the  abolitionists  of  England, 
whose  work  for  the  British  colonies  was  greatly  advanced 
by  means  of  such  associations.    But  here  the  practical 
obstacles  were  very  great.    Bible,  tract,  missionary,  and 
temperance  societies  absorbed  the  zeal  of  thousands  who 
were  bent  on  doing  good  but  dared  not  touch  the  plague- 
spot.    Dr.  Channing,  New  England's  great  leader  of  lib- 
eral thought^  ~wa8  a  timid  and  critical  observer,  though 
slowly  bracing  himself  to  be  outspoken  as  the  friend  of 
the  slave ;  Webster  wished  for  the  constitution  as  it  was, 
and  the  Union  unimpaired ;  and  Everett,  as  little  of  a 
soldier  as  ever  breathed,  offered  to  buckle  on  the  knapsack, 
shoulder  a  musket,  and  march  to  the  aid  of  his  southern 
brethren,  whenever  their  lives  should  be  jeopardized  by 
a  slave  uprising.    Such  influences  dominated  the  vicinity. 
Not  until  the  dose  of  1831  did  the  first  of  these 
new  anti-slavery  societies  take  initial  steps,  which 
led,  early  in  the  new  year,  to  its  organization  on  a  dark 
and  stormy  night  in  the  humble  school-room  of  a 
Ji2\    colored  Baptist  church.    Twelve  persons,  all  white, 
subscribed  their  names  and  united  as  the  ''  New 
England  Anti-Slavery  Society."     A  national   association, 
tnown  as  the  "American  Anti-Slavery  Society,** was  organ- 
ized later.     Ancillary  societies  sprang  up  rapidly  at  the 
North,  though  often  dropping  apart  and  recombining  dif- 
ferently, since  free-thinkers  and  disorganizers  are 
not  held  easily  to  any  plan  of  co-operation.     None 
of  their  leaders,  at  all  events,  could  command  public  opinion 
sufficiently  to  institute  any  real  reform.    But  by  lashing 
the  Union  into  tarj  the  abolitionists  urged  forward  their 
cause ;  sleep  was  murdered  when  their  harsh  fire-bells  star- 
tled the  air.    The  early  course  of  these  societies 
showed  indeed  the  radical  difficulty  they  labored 
under  of  devising  some  plan,  fair  and  feasible,  for  pro- 
moting their  ends.    They  tended  to  anarchy,  incendiarism, 
in  all  dieir  actions ;  they  sent  not  peace,  but  a  sword.    Oar 
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riBon  himsolf  was  a  bomb-thrower,  openlj  assaulting  the   ,  /   , , 
oonstitution,  because  he  saw  it  a  strong  pr^on-house.    He  ^' 
tried  in  vain  to  induce  freemen  to  abstain  from  buying  slave-  '\ 
produced  cotton  and  tobacco ;  instead  of  denouncing  the 
crime  of  slavery,  to  identify  the  planter  as  a  criminal, 
man-etealer,  oppressor,  pirate ;  to  treat  the  constitution  as     r 
a  compact  absolutely  void  for  its  guilt.    None  outside  his  ^ 

small  circle  would  embrace  such  tenets ;  to  the  constitu- 
tion all  true  ^  mericans  clung  as  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
But  the  new  agitators  were  not  long  in  sending  a  broad* 
side  into  the  American  Colonization  Society,  now  crippled 
with  debt  ancTseeking  funds  from  the  English  abolitionists.  ^  ^ 
Hastening  abroad,  as  an  emissary  of  the  associations  he 
had  organized.  Garrison,  at  the  critical  moment,  assaulted, 
that  society  so  brilliantly  on  British  soil  as  to  de- 
stroy its  prestige  forever:  the  British  philanthro- 
pists renounced  its  support,  the  groat  Wilberforce  shortly 
before  his  death  setting  the  example. 

It  was  this  same  year  that  the  great  cause  of  emanci- 
pation in  the  British  West  Indies,  to  which  Wilberforce, 
Clarkson,  and  their  associates  had  so  long  directed 
their  persevering  efforts,  triumphed  in  the  passage 
of  an  act  of  Parliament.  It  provided  a  sort  of  preliminary 
apprentice  system  for  the  negroes,  and  compensation  to 
their  former  owners.  That  statute  which  struck  the  fetters 
from  eight  hundred  thousand  colored  people  close  to  our 
Atlantic  coast  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  our 
citizens,  both  South  and  North.  In  the  glow  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  Garrisonians,  eager  to  infuse  the  British  anti- 
slavery  zeal  into  their  own  cause,  committed  a  great  indis- 
cretion. They  inflamed  our  sensitive  community  both  by 
their  unpatriotic  comparisons,  and  by  assuming  to  import 
foreign  anti-slavery  orators,  as  if  to  force  the  southern  bul- 
wark with  the  aid  of  the  nation  whose  interference  was  of 
all  foreign  powers  the  most  intolerable.  Great  Britain's 
abolition  cause  differed  greatly  from  ours ;  hers  was  in  a 
distant  colony,  ours  at  home ;  there  insular  opinion  im- 
pressed a  legislature  competent  to  decree  anything ;  and 
there,  too,  the  freedom  was  not  granted  without  terms 
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oonsiderate  to  the  master,  which  our  moralists  scorned  to 
imitate;  for  to  recompense  our  elaveholdcr,  so  Ghirrison 
proclaimed,  would  be  paying  a  thief  for  giving  up  stolen 
property  and  acknowledging  his  crime  to  be  no  crime.* 

The  conflict  thus  violently  opened  did  not  cease  in  this 
Union  until  slavery  was  crushed  by  the  heel  of  fratricidal 
war.  The  immediate  fruit,  at  such  a  time,  of  inflammatory 
appeal  on  the  one  hand  and  slave  insurrection  on  the  other 
was  mob  outrage  in  northern  cities,  where  the  excitement 
most  centred  ;f  and  though,  as  in  most  mobs,  the  ignorant 
and  vicious  gained  the  upper  hand,  there  was  not  wanting 
in  these  anti-slavery  riots  a  sterling  patriotism,  which 
meant  in  its  blind  way  to  put  down  the  wild  anarchists,  as 
they  seemed  to  be,  who  were  tiying  to  subvert  the  pillars 
upon  which  rested  the  American  fabric  and  the  salvation 
of  society.  Bands  of  rowdies,  during  the  turbulence  of 
1834  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  broke  up  abolition 
meetings,  attacked  the  presses,  and  threatened  the 
persons  of  the  chief  agitators ;  they  rampaged  the 
negro  quarters  of  the  city,  doing  wanton  mischief.  But 
by  1835  the  popular  feeling  against  these  "apostles  of 
fanaticism"  was  exasperated  by  their  own  blind  course  of 
action.  They  had  hired  George  Thompson,  a  British  lec- 
turer of  imprudent  speech,'  to  harangue  northern  multi- 
tudes for  immediate  emancipation,  a  cause  which  northern 
States  were  powerless  to  effect  peaceably.  They  had  del- 
uged the  South  with  incendiary  pamphlets,  whose  ten- 
dency, whether  they  so  meant  it  or  not,  was  to  excite  the 
slaves  to  rise  against  their  masters.  This  latter  appeal  to 
terrorism  was  the  device  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  which  set  aside  a  large  sum  of  money  to  circulate 
gratuitously  their  seditious  writings  where  it  was  death  to 
distribute  them  openly.  Tracts  and  periodicals  printed 
expressly  for  this  purpose,  with  pictures  even  more  in- 
flammatory than  the  text  they  illustrated, — the  master 
with  scourge  in  his  hand  and  his  victim  at  his  feet, — were 

•  1  Garriion,  \6\.  f  Supra,  p.  90a 
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Btruok  off  by  the  thousand,  some  printed  on  cheap  muslin 
handkerchiefs,  and  deposited  in  the  mails  for  the  South. 
The  best  anti-slavery  statesmen,  such  as  Adams,  have 
believed  that  the  purpose  was  incendiary;  and  Uiough 
agitators  denied  that  they  intended  more  than  to  reach 
the  conscience  of  southern  legislatures,  this  denial  was 
not  accepted ;  denying  that  they  sent  such  documents  to 
the  slaves,  they  tacitly  confessed  mailing  them  to  firee 
blacks.  The  grave  charge,  never  explicitly  denied  by 
them,  that  this  was  an  experiment  to  terrify  the  master 
by  Jdndling  a  new  insurrection  among  the  blacks,  was 
made  and  reiterated  by  our  whole  people,  and  the  aboli- 
tionists were  deterred  from  trying  such  methods  again. 
It  was  a  foolish  experiment ;  for,  as  white  men  handled 
the  mails,  the  leather  bags  were  sure  to  belch  out  this 
dangerous  matter.  A  package  of  these  tracts  discovered 
at  Philadelphia  was  taken  to  the  middle  of  the  Delaware 
river  and  sunk  there.  In  Charleston  the  mail-pouches 
were  emptied  of  such  contents,  and  three  thousand  citizens 
gathered  by  night  to  see  a  bonfire  made  of  the  documents 
and  the  chief  men  of  the  anti-slaveiy  societies 
hung  and  burned  in  effigy.  A  Bichmond  meeting 
invoked  the  interference  of  the  Postmaster-Greneral  to 
stop  the  delivery  of  such  infamous  matter,  and 
adjured  all  Union  brethren  at  the  North  to  re- 
press the  societies  issuing  them  '*by  strong  yet  lawf\il 
means."  The  North  was  not  mute  in  this  emergency. 
Meetings  in  New  York,  and  in  most  other  large  citicH,  were 
hold  to  denounce  all  Southampton  methods  of  emancipa- 
tion. In  Boston's  Faneuil  Hall  Mayor  Lyman  presided  at 
a  meeting  of  respectable  citizens,  who  were  ad- 
dressed by  Seth  Sprague  and  Harrison  Gray  Otis.  ^•""^ 
Instead  of  purging  himself  of  suspicion,  Ghtrrison,  in  his 
paper,  turned  tauntingly  upon  this  meeting :  the  cradle  of 
liberty,  he  said,  has  become  the  refbge  of  slavery.  This 
incensed  the  citizens  more  than  ever  against  him ;  and  it 
BO  happened  that  George  Thompson,  his  imported  friend, 
now  upon  his  inflammatory  tour,  said  in  one  of  his  in- 
temperate speeches  that  southern  slaves  ought,  or  at  least 
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bad  a  right,  to  oat  the  throats  of  their  masters.  Boston 
was  becoming  too  hot  to  hold  these  two  men.  While 
Garrison  kept  out  of  the  city,  a  double  gallows  was  set  up 
for  a  warning  before  his  house ;  and  when,  a  few  weeks 
later,  the  British  disturber  was  announced  by  posters  to 
address  a  women's  anti-slavery  meeting  by  day  in  the 
busiest  quarter  of  the  city,  a  crowd  which  quickly 
swelled  from  a  hundred  to  five  thousand  persons 
gathered  about  the  building,  which  stood  on  the  east  side 
of  Washington  street,  a  little  below  the  old  State  House, 
at  that  time  occupied  as  the  City  HalL  It  was  early  in 
the  afternoon.  Thompson,  the  chief  object  of  their  rage, 
did  not  arrive;  and,  increasing  in  turbulence  with  their 
numbers,  the  mob  forced  the  women's  meeting  to  adjourn. 
Still  besieging  the  entrance  to  this  building,  they  next 
turned  their  thoughts  to  the  editor  of  the  Liberator,  who 
was  known  to  be  inside. .  Garrison  fled  by  the  rear,  but, 
being  caught,  was  led  unresistingly  from  the  back  yard 
through  a  crooked  lane  into  State  street,  a  rope  about  his 
body  and  his  clothing  partly  torn.  Wliile  his  captors 
"were  irresolute  wEat  to  do  with  hiih,  many  proposing  that 
he  should  be  ducked  in  the  frt>g-pon(i,  a  few  stalwart  men 
in  the  crowd,  who  pitied  his  plight  and  were  unwilling  that 
their  own  fellow-citizen  should  take  the  punishment  in- 
tended for  an  English  brawler,  managed  to  hustle  Garrison 
into  the  City  Hall  opposite,  where,  on  the  advice  of  the 
mayor,  whom  his  press  had  been  abusing,  he  consented  to 
be  put  into  a  close  carriage  and  driven  through  the  crowd 
to  the  jail,  where  he  remained  all  night,  as  if  under  arrest, 
and  was  then  released.  Escaping  fiirther  violence  by  this 
stratagem,  he  left  Boston  secretly  the  next  day,  self-exiled 
for  a  season,  though  issuing  his  newspaper  from  that  city 
as  before.  Thompson,  the  lecturer,  warned  in  good  season 
by  the  angiy  aspect  of  his  audiences,  suddenly  disappeared, 
cutting  bis  tour  short,  and  was  smuggled  out  of  the  United 
States  in  a  sailing-vessel.* 
Such  were  the  early  episodes  which  gave  Ghirrison  and 

^  Bm  1  Gkrrifon'i  Life,  cbAp.  i,  for  a  toll  namtlTt. 
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his  fellow-apostles  a  pictaresque  place  in  our  annals,  though 
the  worst  sufferers  for  the  cause  at  present  were 
the  poor  negroes  their  zeal  had  befriended.  Sub- 
siding now  into  smoother  and  more  legitimate  channels  of 
influence,  and  dividing,  moreover,  among  themselves  upon 
the  ways  and  means  of  agitation,  they  were  soon  favored 
by  the  current  of  events,  though  untraotable  theorists 
to  the  last.  They  were  not  actors  in  affairs,  but  agita- 
tors, critics,  come-outers,  coiners  of  cutting  epithets,  who 
scourged  men  in  public  station  with  as  little  mercy  as 
ever  the  slave-driver  did  his  victim,  less  pleased  that 
their  work  was  being  done  than  displeased  because  it  was 
not  done  faster.  Their  political  blunders  widened  the 
chasm  between  North  and  South,  and  their  constant  insti- 
gation was  to  throttle  that  law  which  was  the  breath  of 
our  being,  to  trample  down  the  Union  rather  than  con- 
vert, constrain,  or  conquer  slavery  behind  the  shield  of  the 
constitution.  This  was  because  of  their  fanaticism.  Not 
one  leader  of  this  school  ever  took  a  responsible  pan  in 
affairs,  or  co-opei-ated  in  lawAil  and  practical  measures  for 
promoting  the  reform  they  caressed  in  their  preaching. 
But  whatever  interpretation  this  crusade  for  immediate 
abolition  might  admit  of,  it  could  have  no  effect  South,  un- 
less by  terrifying  the  masters  in  the  slave  States,  those  rob- 
bers and  man-stealers,  who— strange  paradox — were  under 
the  municipal  law  no  robbers,  no  criminals  at  all.  It  did 
not  terrify,  but  it  hardened  them;  and  wounded  pride  made 
them  more  determined  than  ever  to  maintain  their  system, 
come  what  might, — to  rivet  it  more  firmly  upon  the  Union, 
or  else  to  leave  the  Union  and  set  up  for  themselves.  In 
the  Nortli,  however,  the  anti-slavery  cause  grew  and  con- 
tinued to  grow,  for  the  agitators  were  felt  to  be  in  earnest 
and  morally  right.  This  early  violence  was  regretted ;  it 
reacted  favorably  to  abolition,  and  the  abolitionists  might 
scold  and  censure  henceforth  under  the  license  of  free  discus- 
sion.   The  chief  "  apostle  and  martyr  of  emancipation,"* 

*  A  title  given  to  Gairison  ti  eariy  ti  1888,  and  even  befora  hit  viilt 
lo  bgland.    1  Abdj*t  Travail,  li. 
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thoagb  oeafling  not  to  irritate,  was  molested  no  more  at 
homo ;  and  Boston,  the  seat  of  Whig  sobriety,  was  spared 
those  grosser  scenes  of  riot  and  destruction  which  disgraced 
the  Jacksonian  cities  in  these  tarbulent  years.  The  JJiber- 
atar  still  forged  its  thunderbolts,  and,  though  social  disdain 
long  pursued  GFarrison  and  his  friends,  embittered  by  the 
caustic  severity  of  their  pen  and  speech,  their  moral  firmness 
gained  sympathizers,  as  it  always  does:  their  one  idea 
was  abstractly  right.  The  essential  gain  of  all  this  was  to 
awaken  the  northern  conscience  from  its  long  sleep,  and 
force  up  opinion  to  the  healthier  plane  of  conforming  the 
human  decree  to  the  divine ;  as  for  the  slave,  the  negro,  he 
rose  to  be  an  object  of  sentiment,  rarely  seen,  little  compre- 
hended, never  studied  on  his  plantation  surroundings,  and 
personal  or  race  sympathy  had  nothing  scarcely  to  do  with 
raising  up  champions  for  him.  Garrison  had  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  nor  was  he  wholly  mistaken  when,  on  taking 
up  his  parable,  he  wrote,  "  Posterity  will  bear  testimony 
that  I  was  right."  Better  this  agitation,  though  it  sent  a 
two-edged  sword,  than  the  poisonous  lethargy  before  it ; 
better  a  quarter-century  of  sharp  collision,  followed  by  the 
d^ersteifttruggle  for  the  mastery,  than  another  century 
of  corrupt  growth  and  bonded  misalliance.  Hate-pro- 
ducing as  were  the  winged  words  of  these  agitators,  no 
gentler  purgative,  perhaps,  could  have  done  the  work ; 
fbr  in  all  moral  reforms,  as  philosophy  teaches  us,  and 
wherever  God's  image  becomes  distorted  in  the  mirror  of 
human  custom,  change  works  in  a  progressive  cycle :  fear- 
less reproof  brings  persecution  of  the  reprover,  peraecution 
brings  sympathy,  sympathy  leads  to  reaction,  and  reaction 
to  reformation.  But  too  complex  were  the  agencies  which 
now  began  working  out  the  slave's  salvation  for  any  one 
man  or  set  of  men  to  appropriate  them.  Whether  one 
shall  admire  most  the  bold  denunciator,  whose  speech  irri- 
tates thought  into  action,  or  the  enlightened  statesman, 
who  accomplishes  for  reform  all  that  his  age  will  admit 
and  respects  the  limitations  of  social  ordinance,  or  the  grim 
warrior  who  wins  the  fight,  his  temperament  must  decide. 
History  should  do  justice  to  aU ;  and,  though  timid  and 
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tmokling  at  times,  that  public  oonsoionce  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised which  long  struggled  between  moral  obligation  and 
loyalty  until  loyalty  itself  opened  the  means  of  escaping 
the  curse. 

In  the  new  Congress  which  now  assembles  we  may 
mark  the  signs  of  a  gathering  conflict  between  freedom 
and  slavery.  The  preponderance  of  sectional 
views  begins  to  appear  in  national  politics.  Both 
branches  having  a  quorum  on  the  first  day,  the  adminis- 
tration showed  its  strength  in  the  House  by  the  choice 
for  Speaker,  on  the  first  ballot,  of  Polk  over  John  Bell,  the 
late  incumbent.*  Bell  had  been  read  out  of  the  Democ- 
racy for  supporting  Judge  White's  claims  for  President ; 
a  Tennessee  quarrel  this,  with  a  Tennessee  discipline. 

A  southern  slaveholder  himself, — though  slavery,  we 
should  recall,  was  a  system  much  milder  where  broken  up 
and  dispersed  among  moderate  farms  on  the  high  table- 
lands of  border  States  like  Tennessee  than  in  the  staple- 
growing  plantations  of  greater  extent, — Jackson  at  once 
arrayed  his  administration  and  party  against  these  new 
agitators  known  as  the  abolitionists.  The  question  of 
permitting  the  incendiary  tracts  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Soci- 
ety to  go  South  through  the  mails  had  been  submitted  the 
past  summer  to  Kendall,  the  new  Postmaster-G^en- 
eral,  by  the  postmasters  at  Charleston  and  New  '' 
York  city.  Kendall's  reply  avoided  the  difficulty  of  defi- 
nite instructions;  but  he  did  intimate  that  the  United 
States  ought  not  to  transmit  matter  which  State  laws  had 
prohibited,  and  upon  this  point  the  postmasters  threw  out 
the  seditious  writings,  and  were  not  punished  for  it.  This 
line  of  argument  Kendall  pursued  in  his  annual  report, 
admitting  that  there  was  no  act  of  Congress  which  touched 
the  case;  he  justified  by  the  extremity  what  had  been 
done.  Addressing  Congress  more  directly  on  this  point, 
the  President,  in  his  message,  alluded  to  the  late  excite- 
ment produced  in  the  South  "^  by  attempts  to  circulate 

•  Tht  ballet  stood  182  to  84,  9  votet  toatterinf. 
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through  the  mails  inflammatory  appeals  addressed  to  the 
passions  of  the  slaves,  in  prints  and  in  various  sorts  of 
publications,  calculated  to  stimulate  them  to  insurrection, 
and  to  introduce  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile  war."  And 
commending  the  good  sense,  generous  feeling,  and  deep- 
rooted  attachment  to  the  Union  which,  in  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,  had  discountenanced  these  wicked  attempts 
of  misguided  persons,  which  were  not  likely  to  be  per- 
sisted in,  he  suggested  ''  the  propriety  of  passing  such  a 
law  as  will  prohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  the  circulation 
in  the  southern  States,  through  the  mail,  of  incendiary 
publications  intended  to  instigate  the  slaves  to  insurrec- 
tion."* 

This  was  a  delicate  matter  to  legislate  upon,  and  the 
more  so  in  view  of  the  approaching  elections.  To  de- 
stroy mail  matter  was  to  destroy  private  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  The  mischief,  in  fact,  had  al- 
ready worked  out  its  own  cure,  and  these  abolition  socie- 
ties, losing  ground  for  the  moment  in  Boston,  in  eastern 
and  western  New  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Vermont, 
wherever,  in  fact,  they  undertook  to  hold  open  meetings, 
now  came  to  the  more  legitimate  line  of  pet^oning  Con- 
gress in  behalf  of  the  slave.  Northerners  had  already 
begun  to  regret  their  own  mobs  and  intolerance;  and 
though  resenting  still  all  British  interference  with  such 
concerns,  they  looked  upon  our  native  agitators  as  a 
species  of  madmen  who  ought  to  be  gently  treated.  The 
arrogant  tone  of  the  South  increased  this  reaction;  for 
now  was  heard  the  crack  of  the  spoiled  masters  whip, 
and  Union  lovers  at  the  North  were  asked  peremptorily 
for  new  pledges  of  their  fealty  to  the  compact.  Garrison, 
Arthur  Tappan,  and  other  chief  agitators  must  be  handed 
over  to  southern  authorities  for  prosecution  and  condign 
punishment.  Mails  must  be  searched,  abolition 
societies  suppressed  with  the  strong  arm,  all  dis- 
cussion prohibited  on  the  slave  question,  and  slavery  itself 

•  BxM.  DooB.,  84th  OongroM;  49  Nilet,  266,  277.    See  1  Oartis'f 
Webftar,  628. 
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treated  as  an  inBtitution  rooted  forever  in  the  national  ays- 
tern.  These  and  similar  demands  were  made  in  southern 
meetings  and  by  the  southern  press,  under  threats  of  ncn- 
intercourse  and  disunion  in  case  of  refUsal.  Meantime, 
mobs  in  the  South  had  not  only  intercepted  the  mails,  but 
gibbeted  suspected  blacks,  and  set  a  price  upon  the  heads 
of  the  most  oflfensive  of  northern  agitators.  What  was 
noticeable  most,  though,  in  all  this  commotion,  was  the 
mischievous  turn  which  southern  presses  in  Calhoun's 
interest  gave  to  this  agitation,  as  though  concerted  feel- 
ing and  action  were  the  only  means  of  saving  the  cher- 
ished institution  of  the  South  from  northern  outrage. 
The  Charleston  Mercury  issued  a  solemn  manifesto, 
entitled  ''The  Crisis,"  which  announced  that  a 
convention  of  the  slaveholding  States  could  alone  produce 
a  pressure  sufficient  to  act  upon  public  opinion  at  the  North 
and  put  down  abolitionism.  Democrats  like  Benton,  who 
swore  by  the  whole  Union,  traced  the  arch-nullifier's 
guiding  hand  in  this  new  effort  to  unite  the  South  upon 
the  slave  issue,  where  tariff  had  failed  to  unite  them ;  and 
an  insidious  report  which  Calhoun  now  prepared,  as  chair- 
man of  a  select  committee  in  the  Senate,  appointed  on  his 
own  motion,  confirmed  their  apprehension.  This  commit- 
tee, to  which  was  referred  that  part  of  the  President's 
message  relating  to  incendiary  matter  in  the  mails,  re- 
ported a  bill  forbidding  all  such  transmission  under  severe 
penalties.  The  report,  of  which  Calhoun  and  Mangum 
wished  five  thousand  extra  copies  printed,  was  objection- 
able to  their  colleagues  and  the  Senate  in  two  respects : 
it  vamped  up  the  Satanic  dogma  that  the  constitution  was 
a  compact;  and  its  language,  besides,  was  inflammatory, 
fanning  alarms  over  the  new  abolition  movement.  This 
disorganizing  report  and  the  debate  it  drew  forth  showed 
that  Calhoun  was  joined  again  to  his  secession  idols; 
while  the  temper  even  of  slave-State  senators  was  to  hold 
up  the  allies  of  the  Union  against  Calhoun  and 
Gharrison  alike.  The  reported  bill,  though  profess-  j^,^ 
ing  to  meet  the  President's  proposal,  hung  fire 
until  Jane,  when  Grundy  offered  a  substitute,  which  the 
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Senate  agreed  to,  Calhoun,  by  a  tie  vote,  being  twice  pre- 
vented from  amending  it ;  and  at  last  the  bill  failed  of 
passage  altogether;*  Buchanan,  Silas  Wright,  and  Tall- 
^^  madge  voting  for  it,  with  Grundy,  Calhoun,  White, 
and  other  southern  senators,  while  Benton,  Clay, 
and  Crittenden  joined  the  northern  Whigs  in  the  negative. 
The  House  steering  clear  of  the  subject.  Congress  took  no 
action  in  consequence  in  the  repression  of  mail  matter. 

Southern  alarmists,  however,  carried  another  part  of 
their  programme  with  better  success,  though  in  the  end 
this  cost  them  dearly.    While  abolitionists  quailed  before 
the  indignation  their  fblly  had  excited,  calm  Quaker  philan- 
thropy turned  the  agitation  into  a  safer  channel  by  peti- 
tioning Congress,  as  had  been  done  in  former  years,  to 
abolish  slavery  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  torritoiy 
in  which  the  nation's  authority  was  supreme.    Many  hold- 
ing anti-slavery  views,  in  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  else- 
where, women  among  them,  joined  in  this  legitimate  re- 
quest.   A  memorial  of  this  kind  Buchanan  presented  in 
the  Senate,  and,  while  dissenting  from  the  prayer, 
Ja^u.    thought  the  petitioners  entitled  to  respect;   for 
those,  he  said,  were  no  fanatics  seeking  to  disturb 
southern  society  by  scattering  firebrands,  but  a  body  of 
Christians  whose  object  had  always  been  to  promote  peace 
and  good-will  among  men.    But  Calhoun  had  made  a  mo- 
tion to  reject  all  anti-slavery  petitions  whenever  presented, 
t  not  upon  their  merits  or  ader  consideration,  but  before- 
I  hand,  and  at  the  very  threshold  of  their  reception.    This 
*made  the  starting-point  of  a  long  and  acrimonious  discus- 
sion, which  occupied  both  Houses  for  several  years:  slave- 
holders trying  to  bowstring  all  agitation  of  the  question 
by  summary  rules  which  forbade  to  every  such  memorial 
the  decency  of  a  reference.    This  infringement  upon  "  the 
sacred  right  of  petition"  served  only  to  anger  the  North, 
and  give  the  tottering  abolitionists  a  new  and  stronger 
impulse,  until,  at  length,  the  sense  of  the  majority  in 

«  By  a  vote  of  19  to  26.    1  Benton's  View,  5S5 ;  49  Niles,  891, 406 ; 
Oongreiiional  Debatei. 
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Congress  compelled  the  '*  gag-rule"  to  be  abandoned.    The 
flood  of  anti-slavery  memorials  subsided  when,  the  en* 
trance  forced,  public  attention  was  attracted  no  longer. 
At  this  session  the  contest  began.    Other  petitions  besides 
that  we  have  mentioned  were  offered  in  the  first  two 
months  of  the  session,  praying  for  abolition  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.    Calhoun  at  once  took  the  new  and  extreme 
ground  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  legislate  in 
this  instance;  and  he  led  off  in  demanding  that 
the  Senate  should  refuse  to  receive  the  Quaker  petition. 
Only  a  small  fraction  of  that  body  sustained  him,  ^^ 
however.*     Outvoted  by  his  fellow-slaveholders, 
he  testily  refused  to  vote  on  Buchanan's  motion ;  namely, 
to  reject  the  prayer  of  the  petition:   this  was 
carried  by  a  vote  nearly  unanimous.f    But  the 
House,  meantime,  under  the  lead  of  Calhoun's  friend, 
Henry  L.  Pincknoy,  of  the  Charleston  district, 
had  taken  a  different  course  with  such  petitions. 
Here  it  was  resolved  to  refer  the  memorials  to  a  select 
committee,  with  instructions.     The  committee  ^^  ^^  •. 
ported  two  resolutions:  (1)  that  Congress  had  no  \  /  ^ 

constitutional  authority  to  interfere  with  the  institution 
of  slavery  in  any  State ;  (2)  that  Congress  ought  not  to 
interfere  with  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  These 
were  adopted  by  the  House,  as  also  a  resolve  more  objec- 
tionable, which,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  agitation  and 
"  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  public  mind,"  proposed  "  that 
all  petitions,  memorials,  resolutions,  propositions,  or  papers 
relating  in  any  way  to  the  subject  of  slavery  ^^  ^^  ^ 
the  abolition  of  slavery  shall,  without  being  either 
printed  or  referred,  be  laid  upon  the  table,  and  that  no 
further  action  whatever  shall  be  had  thereon."  This  last 
resolve,  adopted  in  the  House  by  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen to  sixty-eight,  formulated  the  first  of  the  famous 
*'  gag-rules"  in  Congress.|    The  policy  was  one  upon  which 


*  He  was  outTotea  10  to  tO     Congresaional  Debates, 
t  By  81  to  6. 
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Slav  jholding  members  themBelves  were  divided,  and  it  was 
unTT  ise,  for  it  gave  such  petitions  too  much  consequence. 

Cilhoun  in  a  speech  to  his  constituents,  soon  after  the 
session  adjourned,  regretted  the  concessions  which  the 
Senite  had  made  on  this  subject.  In  these  concessions  he 
saw  the  cause  of  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  north- 
ern incendiaries,  whose  poison,  such  were  the  ample  funds, 
the  organisation,  and  the  energy  of  the  abolitionists,  would 
be  imbibed  by  the  young,  the  thoughtless,  and  the  en- 
thusiastic of  that  section.  "But  we  of  the  South,"  be 
added,  "  have  the  constitutional  means,  and  should,  with 
union  and  concert,  protect  ourselves."* 

While  the  air  was  full  of  northern  apology  and  dis- 
claimer, so  that  Governor  Marcy,  of  New  York,  when 
declining  to  surrender  a  citizen  of  that  State  who  was  an 
anti-slavery  publishing  agent  for  punishment  in  Alabama 
npcm  some  quibbling  demand  for  him  as  a  "  fugitive  from 
just.ice,"  felt  obliged  to  abuse  the  abolition  society  to  which 
thaA  citizen  belonged,  there  stood  an  aged  man  in  Congress, 
no^  affiliated  with  the  abolitionists,  who  was  resolved, 
p.  r\  nevertheless,  that  abolitionists  should  be  respected 

\J    A  in  thoir  right  to  petition.    This  man  was  John 

v%x  Quincy  Adams,  now  entering  upon  the  last  and  grandest 

\47)»    u^         stage  of  his  public  career.    Offending  DOih  Webster  and 

^lay  by  his  course  on  the  French  question,  though  a  party 
Whig,  he  had  just  felt  at  homo  the  weight  of  Webster's 
displeasure.f  Several  of  these  petitions  in  the  House  for 
abolishing  District  slavery  had  been  oflTcred  by  him ;  at  the 
same  time  that  be  believed  any  such  abolition  was  unsuit- 
able at  present,  and  as  for  the  "  small,  shallow,  and  enthu- 
siastic party"  which  preached  immediate  emancipation 
everywhere,  his  mind  accused  its  loaders  of  lawless  exer- 
tion to  kindle  in  the  South  the  flame  of  servile  insurrection. 
Though  a  liberal  in  religion,  their  infidelity  and  war  upon 
the  churches  shocked  and  angered  him.  Active  co-opera- 
tion with  these  anti-slavery  societies  he  could  not  give, 
his  views  differing  from   theirs,  as  his  Diary  confessed, 

•  61  Niles,  79.  f  Supra,  p.  18a. 
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Qndor  a  §enBe  of  the  compact  and  compromise  in  the  oon- 
Btitution  which  bound  him.*  But  Adams  was  not  disposed 
to  deprecate  and  define :  he  allowed  bia  public  attitude 
conrageoael;  to  explain  itself;  and  the  spirit  of  mol>> 
repression  which  he  saw  growing  at  the  North,  the  obse- 
quious responfio  of  northern  men  in  authority  to  imperious 
demands  which  Southei-nerg  had  no  right  to  make,  vexed 
him  no  less  than  the  intemperate  arraignment  of  our 
slaveholding  brothren  as  myrderers  and  man-fltealers.  He 
saw  the  breakers  afar  off.  "  Slavery,"  he  noted,  despond- 
ingly,  "is,  in  all  probability,  the  wedge  which  will  ulti- 
mately split  up  this  Union.  It  is  the  source  of  all  the 
disaffection  to  it  in  both  parts  of  the  country ."f 

While  the  House  ddiberatod  upon  the  question  of  re- 
ceiving these  anti-eUvery  petitions,  Adams  pressed  his 
mute  memorials  for  the  usual  decent  reference.  But  when, 
under  the  lash  of  Wise  and  his  haughty  clique,  who  thought 
the  Finckney  report  and  resolutions  only  too  moderate  for 
the  occasion,  the  ineolont  gag-rulo  was  put  to  vote,  he 
sprang  from  his  cliair  when  his  name  was  called  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  "  I  hold  the  resolution,"  ho  cried  out,  in 
a  piercing  voice,  which  was  clearly  heard,  "^  ^^  „ 
direct  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  rules  of  this  House,  and  of  the  rights  of  my 
constituents, "J  From  that  moment  the  hoary  sage  cham- 
pioned the  right  of  petition  in  this  arena.  No  debater  of 
either  House  approached  him  in  skill  and  daring  on  this 
issue;  moat  other  representatives  from  his  section  feared 
to  bo  confounded  with  the  abolitionists.  This  New  Eng- 
land Hampden  brought  the  roundhead  back  to  politics. 
Thia  strife  in  the  House  lasted  many  years  before  opinion 
came  to  Adams's  side,  and  the  rule  was  repealed.  In  one 
of  bis  comments  upon  the  slaveholders'  dogma,  that  Con- 
gress could  not  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States,  he 
made  the  splendid  assertion  that,  ander  the  war  power  in 
case  of  civil  disorder,  the  national  government  oonid  oon- 

■  9  J.  Q.  Adanu'i  IHair,  18S4-48.  f  Ik,  OeL  14,  im. 

t  lb.,  Ma;  M,  IWd. 
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trol  the  whole  subject  That  assertion  startled  South  and 
North,  but  long  after  Adams's  death  it  woke  the  trump  of 
doom.  Persistent,  meantime,  in  vindicating  the  right  of 
petition,  his  boldness,  pertinacity,  and  parliamentary  ability 
kept  his  antagonists  at  constant  disadvantage,  and  he 
shamed  while  exasperating  them.  In  this  very  Congress, 
at  the  short  session,  the  Speaker  ruled  unexpectedly  that 
the  order  for  rejecting  such  petitions  had  expired  with  the 
former  session ;  the  gag  was  therefore  renewed,  southern 
members  thinking  well  of  the  contrivance,  and  believing 
that  the  North  would  submit  to  it.  But  Adams  persisted 
in  bringing  his  petitions  forward ;  getting  them  at  least 
on  the  record  under  various  feints,  raising  points 
^y-  of  order,  and  keeping  the  House  in  constant  fer- 
ment. At  length  a  thrilling  scene  occurred :  the 
old  man  caught  up  one  day,  as  the  last  of  a  batch  of  me- 
y^  ^  morials  on  his  desk,  a  paper  which  he  said  purported 
to  come  from  twenty-two  slaves,  and  he  asked  the 
Speaker  to  decide  what  should  be  done  with  it.  Polk,  amid 
confusion,  asked  the  sense  of  the  House  in  a  matter  so  ex- 
traordinary. Members  gathered  in  from  the  lobbies  when 
they  found  what  was  going  on,  and  the  House  was  quickly 
excited.  Cries  of  "  Expel  him  I  expel  him  1"  were  heard 
on  all  sides.  Nothing  but  the  ago  and  antecedents  of 
Adams  saved  him  at  this  moment  from  personal  violence. 
Southerners,  who  cursed  him  between  their  teeth,  were  in 
distraction  to  decide  how  to  punish  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  the  outraged  dignity  of  the  House  and  their  sec- 
tion. Some  thought  the  petition  ought  to  be  burnt.  At 
last  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  a  resolution  of 
censure,  for  which  one  and  another  of  his  southern  col- 
leagues offered  a  substitute,  none  feeling  quite  sure  how 
to  turn  the  phrase  properly,  while  some  of  their  cooler 
friends,  like  Patton,  observed  that,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  had  only  submitted  the  point  for  decision, 
he  ought  not  be  harshly  dealt  with ;  and  what  if  the  paper 
should  prove  to  be  a  hoax,  not  emanating  from  slaves  at 
all?  For  three  days  the  debate  went  on,  Adams  keeping 
his  pursuers  at  bay  and  their  perplexity  increasing.     Cool 
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and  Belf^poaeeseed,  while  uU  vas  turmoil  about  him,  he 
appealed  to  the  Speaker  to  my  whether  he  bad  not  asked 
his  deotsion  upon  the  preliminary  qucation,  instead  of  pre- 
aenting  or  offeriDg  to  proaent  the  petition  on  his  own 
responsibility ;  and,  as  for  the  contents  of  the  paper,  the 
prayer  was  against  abolition,  and  not  for  it.    Dromgoole, 
of  Tirginia,  who  woe  a  good  tactician  in  his  sober  rao- 
ments,  proposed  that  the  cenxure  should  read  for  "giving 
color  to  an  idea"  that  slaves  bad  tbo  right  to  petition ;  and 
this  odd  expression  Adams  riddled  through  with  his  sar- 
casm until  the  House  laughed  with  him.    The  farce  of 
disciplino  broke  down,  and  the  reaolutioos  of  dis- 
approval failed  to  pass,  even  after  the  sting  of 
censure  had  been  taken  out  of  them.     Two  days  later  the 
HoQse,  coming   back  to   the  point  from  which  _.  „ 
members  had  wandered,  declared  as  its  sense  that 
the  petition  in  question  could  not  properly  bo  received, 
and,  furthermore,  that  slaves   had  no  right  of  petition :  i 
resolutions  to  this  etTect  passed  by  large  majorities.*  f 

But  to  return  to  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  and     J    / 
its  work.    A  new  State,  ArkaijgBB,  was  formally  admitted,  /IV*-<«.  s^d^ 
with  a  constitution  which  made  slavery  perpetual.f     ^^ 
This,  the  first  new  member  of  the  Union  since   d«.  7.- 
the  great  Miasouri  struggle,  found  the  usual  eoun-    jj?^ 
terpart  ;  for  froo  Mi c b  i  'j'an .  de lay ed  for  some  for- 
malities until  the  tdtWtf  ing  January,  gave  to  our  national 
flag  its  twenty-sixth  star,  and  the  original  galaxy  was 
doubled.^    Meanwhile,  the  disputed  line  between 
Ohio  and  Michigan   was  definitely  bounded  in 
Ohio's  favor.§    The  general  post-offlco  was  reorganized  as 

*  61  Nilea,  SS6,  eto. ;  Adamg't  loiter  to  conitituenb  (1S37).  Tn  ■ 
letter  to  the  presq,  Adams  luoa  coadrnted  the  lUHpicion  which  hid  bean 
Boning  ground,  that  the  paper  wm  a  forgery  by  Bome  tlBveholder, 
who  had  Dot  Buppoaed  that  bia  inunded  butt  would  turn  the  t>blei  to 
deverly. 

t  Aoti  June  16  and  28,  1886. 

t  AcU  June  IS  and  38,  1886,  and  January  26,  1S8T. 

i  Aot  June  28,  IHSfi ;  eupm    p  SOU      Michigan  wm  vexed  <m  tfcli 
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adTised  by  Kendall.*  But  the  act  which  drew  the  most 
attention  was  financial ;  it  confirmed  the  President's  mdb 
transfer  of  the  public  moneys,  and  regulated  the  system 
of  deposits  for  the  fhturo  with  the  State  banks.t  By  still 
another  law  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  permitted 
to  sell  out  the  goyemment  shares  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and  dissolve  the  partnership  forever.^  The 
stock  was  shrewdly  sold,  and  when  the  directory,  putting 
on  their  boldest  face,  would  pay  a  good  premium  without 
wincing ;  and  almost  simultaneously  we  see  this  proud  in- 
stitution, which  has  been  dismissed  from  the  national  ser- 
vice, transformed  into  a  State  bank  under  an  enabling 
charter  from  Pennsylvania.  So  hideous  in  bribes  and 
public  largesses  was  the  cost  of  wringing  this  charter  from 
.  the  legislature  that  the  institution  ran  rapidly  the  course 
of  ruin  like  a  maiden  lost  to  shame.  With  its  business 
curtailed  and  its  branches  sold  out,  a  capital  stock  of 
$35,000,000  was  much  too  large  for  present  operations; 
but  a  fatuous  credulity  still  clung  to  the  Bank,  hoping  for 
its  reinstatement  by  Congress. 

One  more  act  must  be  mentioned,  induced  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  elections  and  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  finances.  For  the  first  time  the  young  giant  republic 
V  was  free  from  debt  and  a  large  surplus  remained  in  the 
treasury.  What  to  do  with  this  and  future  surpluses  puz- 
zled the  men  of  affairs.  It  was  a  question  to  which  the 
constitution  furnished  no  answer.  To  the  strict  construc- 
tionist all  plans  might  fail  of  a  constitutional  warrant. 
The  import  scale  was  already  fixed  by  the  tariff  compro- 
mise of  1833 ;  upon  internal  improvements  the  Democracy 
had  set  its  heel;  to  give  away  the  public  lands 
"**■     would  be  prodigal  partiality  to  the  West.    Again 


did  Clay  introduce  his  bill  for  distributing  the  reve- 
nue from  the  public  lands  among  all  the  States;  it  passed 


point     Her  admiBsion  was  held  subject  to  the  acceptance  of  this 
boundary  line.    One  convention,  September,  1836,  declined  admistion 
on  iuch  terms,  but  a  later  one,  in  December,  acceded  to  it 
«  Act  Ju\j  2,  1886.  t  AH  Tnne  28,  188a  }  Ih. 
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th«  Senate,  but  was  tabled  in  the  Houbo.  In  this  exi- 
gence the  idea  of  distributing  a.  surplue  revenue  among 
the  States  was  embodied  in  v-arioue  mcaaurea  and  coupled 
with  the  regulation  deposit  bill,  which  carried  it  safely 
through ;  and  to  meet  Jackson's  scrupleB  and  avoid  a  veto 
this  was  called  a  temporary  deposit  without  interest,  and 
not  a  positive  gift  from  the  Unitud  States.  All  the  sur- 
plus remaining  in  the  treasury  on  the  lat  of  January, 

1837,  above  $5,000,000,  was  to  be  thus  deposited  with  the 
several  States  in  proportion  to  their  representation  in 
Congregs;  these  deposits  were  to  be  mnde  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  quarter  days, — the  first  of  January,  April,  July, 
and  October.  Highly  popular  in  a  Presidential  election 
year,  this  measure  pleased  men  of  all  parties  i  Jackson 
approved  tbe  bit! ;  and  bad  he  not  done  so,  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  would  most  likely  have  carried  it  over  his 
veto.  The  sequel  showed  that  tbe  specious  name  of  de- 
posit served  only  to  disguise  what  was  really  a  gift  to 
the  States  never  to  be  recalled ;  that  a  moderate  debt 
whose  interest  absorbs  the  spare  revenue  is  a  great  'n\- 
centive  to  economy;  and  that  of  all  public  blessings  a 
national  surplus  is  tbe  most  deceptive  and  fleeting*  The 
signing  of  this  surplus  distribution  bill  was  tbe  only  offl-  ^» 
oial  act,  so  it  appears,  which  Jackson  ever  openly  regretted, 

an  admission  remarkable  for  one  of  his  temper ;  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  it  is  bad  policy,  if  not  unconstitutional, 
besides,  for  tbe  federal  government  to  take  money  from 
the  peopio  for  the  sake  of  distributing  it  among  the  several 
States.  But  here  a  national  surplus  was  inevitable  under 
the  tariff  compromise;  and  it  was  better,  perhaps,  to 
make  a  practical  dividend  of  it  among  the  States  than  to 
let  those  fbndling  depositories  of  the  President  turn  tbe 
spare  millions  of  the  public  gold  into  their  greedy  specu- 
lations which  were  now  expanding  more  and  more  every 
day. 

A  w«ek  before  this  session  was  over  died  Madison,  the 


•  Aot  JtuM  as,  ISSO,  wctioiii  12  and  14.     Uw  next  oluptat. 
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earliest  leader  in  the  House,  and  latest  of  the  foondera  of 
this  republie.  Madison  was  Ihe  last  survivor  of 
JiDMtt.  ^^^  great  Virginians.  Pure,  amiable,  and  high- 
minded,  the  latest  labor  of  his  life  had  been  to 
expel  from  southern  veins,  if  he  could,  the  poison  of  seces- 
sion ;  setting  the  ])rotost  of  *98,  in  which  he  had  shared,* 
upon  its  true  historical  ground,  and  warning  the  youth 
of  his  section,  though  in  vain,  that  disunion  was  of  ail 
remedies  the  most  fatal  to  his  interest  that  a  slaveholder 
could  possibly  apply.  Marshall,  the  chief-justice,  had 
passed  away  in  the  previous  summer, — a  man  whose  clear 
intellect  and  sense  of  justice  needed  no  swathe  of 
jj^/^  citations  to  pierce  a  legal  principle  to  the  bottom. 
Head  of  the  national  judiciary  for  nearly  thirty- 
five  years,  while  Presidents  came  and  went,  and  swaying 
a  bench  whose  membership  seldom  changed,  by  his  quiet 
energy  and  force  of  character,  his  simple  manners  and 
imperturbable  temper,  he  stole  into  the  hearts  of  th6 
American  people  by  slow  degrees  while  building  about 
them  an  impregnable  wall  of  precedents.  The  supremacy 
of  the  nation  was  his  design,  and  silent  continuity  the 
source  of  his  power.  Stronger  than  any  maker  of  the 
laws  is  he  who  can  long  construe  them.f  Marshall  had 
made  the  Supreme  Court  a  bulwark  against  the  encroach- 
ing tide  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy;  and  through  him 
Federalism  impressed  the  image  of  the  republic  with  its 
last  and  softest  touches.  His  death  left  a  bench  of  able 
associates,  all  of  whom  had  seen  political  service,  but 
none  save  Story  ranked  among  famous  jurists.  Story's 
promotion  to  chief-justice  was  impossible  under  the  pres- 
ent administration.  A  new  career  now  awaited  the  court, 
and  the  hero  of  blood  and  iron  impelled  it  forward ;  having 
fought  the  national  judiciary,  he  now  remodelled  it.    Three 

*  VoL  I,  428-426. 

t  The  influence  of  the  decision  in  the  Dftiimouth  College  case,  for 
instance,  which  forbade  State  legislatures  to  repeal  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion once  granted,  has  been  remarkable.  In  some  States  (e.jf.,  Ohio) 
the  legislature  tried  to  subvert  this  doctrine.  67  Niles,  886 ;  and  see 
Ledge's  Webster. 
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oat  of  the  fire  asaocIatcH,  MrLoan,  Baldwin,  and  Wayns, 
had  already  been  seated  under  his  commission;  Philip  P. 
Barboor,  of  Virginia,  he  added  aa  the  eixtb,  in     ^^ 
plaoe  of  Duval,  who  had  resigned.     But  Jackson's 
triumph  came  when  a  chiefjustice  had  to  be  named ;  and 
Taney,  rejected  bo  lately  by  the  Senata  aa  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  because  be  had  removed  the  deposits,     ^g^ 
and  again  thrown  out  by  adversaries  for  associate  J^"^ 
justice,  noT  reached   the  very  pinnacle  of   hia 
wishes;   for  scarcely  had  this  Congress  met  when   the 
President  named   him  as  Harshall's  aucceseor,  and  his 
confirmation  followed.     T^he  Senate  triumvirate, 
baffled  and  mortified,  now  viewed  this  tribunal    ^^ 
with  jealous  distrust,  and  the  country  soon  per- 
ceived a  leaning  to  southern  ideas.    Judicial  mannere  were 
changing  in  these  years.    Peck,  a  district  judge  of  His- 
souri,  had  been  impeached  for  arbitrary  oonduct  towards 
ooonsel ;  the  trial  failed  to  convict,  like  the  earlier 
one  of  Justice  Chase,  and  as  all  such  impeach- 
ments are  likely  to ;  but  it  induced  the  passage  of  a  law 
which  greatly  curbed  the  power  of  our  judges  to  punish 
for  contempt^  as  the  Engliah  common  law  had  defined  it, 
and  our  federal  judges  were  taught  to  enforce  decorum  in 
court  by  inspiring  respect  rather  than  by  petty  fines  and 
imprisonment.* 

The  collision  of  the  State  of  Georgia  with  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1830-31  while  extending  its  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Cherokee  Indians  has  already  been  noticed.f  That  col- 
lision lasted  yet  longer,  both  Georgia  and  Ala-  ,^,  ,,_ 
bama  being  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  authority 
within  their  own  borders.  The  Cherokee  nation,  under 
advice  from  officious  friends,  sought  the  shelter  of  the  fed- 
eral and  federalized  tribunals.  It  was  a  hard  problem: 
northern  philantbropiate,  always  sentimental,  leanefl  to  the 
side  of  these  Indians,  too  far  off  for  disagreeable  neighbor!, 
who  were  yielding  to  Christian  influences  and  the  arta 

■  Aot  Hftnib  i  18S1 ;  2  Stfttamut'l  Hftniul,  081. 
t  8m  vol.  ill,  pp.  ilT-tn. 
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of  civilijsed  life;  but  white  men  of  the  South  in  their  im- 
mediate viciDity  could  ill  brook  the  equality  of  a  race  of 
different  complexion  from  their  own,  and,  least  of  all,  the 
freedom  of  settlers  owning  neither  service  nor  allegiance. 
Our  Indian  policy  of  wardship  had  led  to  miserable  raako- 
shifts,  and  this  nursing  of  a  red  nation  within  the  precincts 
of  a  State  was  one  of  them.  It  was  like  suckling  a  tiger's 
whelps  in  the  lion's  den.  Gold  had  been  discovered  in  the 
Cherokee  country,  and  Georgia  thirsted  to  get  at  it.  Col- 
lisions occurred  very  speedily.  All  white  residents  in  this 
region  were  soon  ordered  to  take  out  a  license  and  swear 
allegiance  to  the  State.  Two  white  missionaries  of  the 
Indian  country,  among  others,  revised  to  comply  with  the 
law,  because  this  reservation  was  a  national  one.  TLey 
were  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  hard  labor  in  the 
Georgia  penitentiary.  On  a  writ  of  error  the 
Supreme  Court  pronounced  the  State  law  uncon- 
stitutional, because  it  contravened  treaties  made  with  the 
Cherokees  by  the  federal  government.  Its  mandate  was 
sent,  ordering  the  missionaries  released.  Georgia  would 
not  obey,  though  all  persons  convicted  of  illegal  residence, 
twelve  in  number,  were  pardoned  later  on  their  submis- 
sion to  the  State  authorities.  Jackson,  while  the  conten- 
tion lasted,  would  not  stir  a  hand  to  sustain  the  mandate 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  "John  Marshall  has  made  his 
decision,  now  let  him  enforce  it  ;"*  this,  if  not  the  pre- 
cise language,  expressed  the  mood  of  the  Executive,  and 
the  most  hopeful  experiment  ever  made  in  civilizing  our 
Indian  tribes  was  doomed  by  it.  Disheartened  in  their 
hopeless  struggle  for  equal  rights  with  the  white  man^  the 
Cherokees  joined  the  dusky  herd  of  children  that  was 
being  half  coaxed,  half  driven,  in  these  years  across  the 
Mississippi,  and  in  the  land  o^  the  setting  sue  thej  re 
lapsed  itito  happier  barbarism  Over  their  deserted  farms 
and  habitations  crept  the  wave  of  white  settlement  which 
had  been  kept  back ;  haughty  Georgia  took  her  fVill  scope 

« In  1  Qieeley't  RaooUectioiii,  105,  to  a  story  that  Jaokioii  med 
A«M  words. 
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of  local  jurisdiction,  and  far-off  philanthropy,  on  its 
haunches,  bad  to  be  content  with  a  treaty  by  which  our 
half-converted  wards  agreed  to  commute  their 
annuity,  wd  sold  out  all  their  rights  east  of  the 
Mississippi  for  $5,000,000,  to  which  was  added  the  cost  of 
removing  tbem  and  settling  spoliations,  fixed  at  $600,000 
more.*  This  treaty  was  ratified  about  a  year  after  Mar- 
shall's death.  The  Cherokee  experiment  sinking  into  the 
abyss  of  oblivion,  the  complex  problem  of  color  to  agitate 
Marshall's  successor  and  his  associates  of  the  robe  was 
that,  not  of  the  red  man,  but  the  negro. 

The  Presidential  election  turned  out  as  the  people  had 
expected.  Van  Buren,  even  on  tiptoe,  could  not  ap)}roach 
the  stature  of  Old  Hickory ;  but  Jackson  fought 
for  him  aa  be  did  for  every  man  he  undertook  to 
promote.  "  More  through  the  ill  will  of  opponents  than 
the  partiality  of  friends,"f  to  use  his  own  soft  expression, 
had  the  little  magician  become  the  designated  heir;  but 
he  had  pledged  himself,  if  elected,  to  tread  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  and  that  pledge  was  enough. 
Unable  to  concentrate  upon  a  single  candidate,  the  Whig 
opposition  could  not  even  throw  the  election  into  the 
House,  as  many,  forgetting  the  moths  and  candle  of  1825, 
had  hoped  to  do;  and  the  sanguine  of  this  party  were 
disappointed  by  a  result  which  really  was  most  auspicious 
for  their  future  hopes.  Van  Buren,  the  obsequious,  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  forty-six  electoral  votes  over  all 
other  candidates,  carrying  the  great  Middle  States,  to- 
gether with  Virginia  and  most  of  the  South,  though  falling 
far  behind  Jackson's  poll  of  1832.|  He  came  muffled  to  the 
very  ears  in  his  patron's  mantle.  William  Henry  Harrison 
won  seventyrthree  votes,  including  those  of  the  great  Ohio 
region,  his  home,  where  he  was  very  popular ;  Hugh  L. 
White,  twenty-six  votes,  Georgia  and  Tennessee  combining 


«  60  Nilet,  265;  Sumner's  Jackson,  188 ;  1  Benton's  View,  694. 
1 48  Niles,  267 ;  Van  Huron's  letter  of  acceptance, 
t  See  Sleotoral  Tables   4ppen 
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in  his  favor,  to  Jackson's  deep  regret ;  Webster,  the  four- 
teen votes  of  the  Bay  State,  which  never  idolized  him  as 
now ;  while  patrician  South  Carolina,  through  the  agency  of 
her  legislature,  again  flung  away  her  electoral  votes,  to  com- 
pliment ultra  southern  rights,  this  time  in  the  person  of 
^T^  Mangum,  of  North  Carolina.   For  Vice-President  the  whole 

^"^^  electoral  vote  was  split  up  among  four  candidates,  Bichard 

j^J\       >f^     M.  Johnson,  Francis  Granger,  John  Tyler,  and  William 
Cl^  ^^       Smith,  of  Alabama,  and  no  one  had  a  majority;  so  the 
"'V^^  Senate,  acting  as  the  constitution  proscribes  for  such  a 

*V  /i  njC  \     ^^*®®»  selectod^Johnson^the  administration  candidate^,  whose 
^  *^  '^     name  had  stood  highest :  it  was  the  first  instance  vrhore 

such  action  was  necessary.  All  the  men  voted  for  this 
year,  except  Webster,  belonged  to  that  lesser  range  of 
civilians  among  whom  vote- winners  are  to  be  found.  White 
and  Johnson  were  kind-hearted  men  of  ripe  public  experi- 
ence, but  little  fruit:  the  one  with  flowing  white  locks, 
venerable  indeed  to  look  upon ;  the  other,  an  easy-going 
statesman,  who  had  promoted  the  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  and  gained  applause  latterly  for  praising  the 
liberty  of  conscience  in  a  Congressional  report  which  Ken- 
dall claimed  to  have  written  for  him.  Harrison,  strait- 
ened in  circumstances,  was  a  modest  seeker  of  small  offices, 
whose  measure  Adams  thought  he  had  taken  when  he 
made  him  minister  to  the  republic  of  Colombia ;  and  even 
Van  Buren,  with  all  his  craft,  was  a  parasite  by  his  own 
confession.  Not  until  the  bugle  of  younger  military  ex- 
ploits was  sounded  did  Harrison  sweep  the  country  four 
years  later,  and  cast  into  the  shade  Johnson's  rival  pre- 
tensions as  the  hero  who  slew  Tecumseh.  The  President 
himself  was  conspicuous  in  this  canvass,  roundly  abusing 
former  friends  who  had  deserted  his  party.* 

The  fashion  of  catechising  Presidential  candidates  and 
giving  their  replies  through  the  press  was  now  coming  into 
vogue.  But  public  inquisitiveness  ran  just  now  to  lesser 
points ;  for,  in  truth,  this  canvass  presented  little  but  per- 
sonal preference  to  quarrel  over.     The  platform  of  opposi- 

*  See  61  Niles ;  newspapers  of  the  daj 
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tion  was  as  piebald  as  its  list  of  candidates.  But  the  late 
slavery  agitation,  violent  as  it  was,  had  no  real  influence  at 
the  polls,  for  immediate  abolition  was  thought  a  midsummer 
madness,  soon  to  disappear.  Was  not  this  blessed  Union 
founded  on  the  rock  of  compromise?  So  quickly  had 
passed  the  tremor  of  the  first  shock  that  men  in  Congress 
of  all  sections  united,  on  the  very  verge  of  this  election, 
in  extending  the  area  of  Missouri  by  a  new  western 
boundary,  which  would  give  up  to  slave  labor  a  rich 
and  fertile  tract  of  land  equal  in  extent  to  one  of  the 
flourishing  Atlantic  States,  and  this  regardless  of  the 
solemn  compact  which  had  consecrated  that  tract  to 
freedom.* 

In  these  days  all  the  States  but  South  Carolina  ohoee 
Presidential  electors  by  general  ticket  and  a  popular  vote ; 
but  there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  day  of  election.  In 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  it  was  November  4th ;  in  thirteen 
other  States,  New  York  and  Virginia  among  the  number, 
it  was  the  7th  of  the  month ;  in  Massachusetts  and  Ala- 
bama the  14th,  while  Tennessee  and  Bhode  Island  brought 
up  the  rear  with  the  17th  and  23d  days  respectively.  Had 
the  electric  telegraph  been  in  use,  the  evil  of  this  variety 
would  have  been  still  greater.  As  it  was,  whenever  the 
national  struggle  was  close  the  strain  of  uncertainty  be- 
came intense,  and  an  earlier  State  result  bore  strongly 
upon  a  later  one,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  of  holding 
separate  elections  for  the  choice  of  State  officers  the  same 
year.  In  1836  many  States  cast  so  close  an  electoral  vote 
that  a  small  percentage,  less  in  some  instances  than  300 
ballots,  was  enough  to  turn  the  scales ;  and  Van  6uren*s 
whole  popular  vote  amounted  to  less  than  25,000  majority, 
against  the  solid  157,000  by  which  the  chieflain  won  four 
years  before.  All  through  November  the  press  and  people 
were  kept  in  feverish  suspense,  the  more  so  that  federal 
oflice-holders  had  been  chosen  electors  in  two  or  three 

«  See  Act  June  7,  1886 ;  1  Benton'i  View,  626.  Benton,  who  ap- 
plauded this  concession  to  Missouri,  cites  this  as  an  instance  of  the 
Just  and  fraternal  spirit  in  which  the  free  States  acted  towaxds  their 
southern  brethren  at  this  time. 
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iDstances  contrary  to  the  constitution.  Yan  Burcn*8  oleo- 
toral  vote  proved  large  enough  to  elect  him  in  spite  of 
irregularities ;  but  the  decreasing  State  majorities  were  a 
warning  to  his  party. 

Jackson's  cup  of  personal  triumph  was  now  full,  and 
adulation  brimmed  it  to  overflowing.  One  dramatic  spec- 
^^  tacle,  enacted  in  the  Senate,  completed  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  men  who,  under  Clay's  lead,  had 
opposed  him  in  that  chamber.  It  gladdened  the  old  man's 
heart  and  glutted  his  ire.  Ever  since  Benton,  ''solitary 
and  alone,*'  had  put  the  ball  in  motion  for  expunging  from 
the  record  that  Senate  resolution  of  1834*  which  censured 
the  President  for  removing  the  deposits,  that  fanciful  idea 
had  been  growing  into  favor  with  party  Democrats.  Ir 
less  than  three  years  a  majority  of  the  States  had  sent  out 
their  fiats  through  the  legislature,  either  by  supcrsedini^ 
senators  when  their  terms  expired  who  had  voted  to  cen- 
sure, or  by  sending  peremptory  instructions  to  expunge. 
V"  Tjrler  was  among  the  number  who  had  resigned  rather 
than  comply  with  the  instructions;  while  the  authors  of 
the  censure.  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun,  though  main- 
tained by  their  constituents,  occupied  their  seats  with  a 
following  now  reduced  to  a  minority,  and  had  to  face  the 
ignominy  proposed  by  the  party  victorious  at  the  polls. 
In  the  name  of  the  people,  Benton  solemnly  brought  for- 
ward '^  the  edict  of  the  people"  and  demanded  its  execution. 
Dilatory  tactics  were  used  on  the  other  side  in 
{^  vain ;  an  inexorable  majority  of  the  Senate  sat  far 


into  the  night  to  accomplish  what  they  had  pro- 
posed. After  each  of  the  eloquent  trio  had  protested  in 
his  distinctive  style,  the  expunging  resolution  was  put  to 
vote  and  passed.*}*  It  was  now  about  midnight.  The 
secretary  of  the  Senate  produced  the  original  manuscript 
journal  which  contained  the  vote  of  condemnation,  and, 
drawing  a  square  of  black  lines  around  it,  proceeded  to 
write  across  the  face,  *'  Expunged  by  order  of  the  Senate 

•  Supra,  p.  les.  t^«  yo^  **ood  34  to  19. 
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this  16th  day  of  January,  1837."*  The  chandelier  was  lit 
up  and  the  chamber  crowded  while  this  strange  perform- 
ance took  place;  and  what  was  in  form  an  obliteration 
emblazoned  forever  a  vote  of  disrespect  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  forgotten.  Jackson's  pleasure  at  this 
torturing  piece  of  vindication  was  so  great  that  he  gave 
a  dinner  to  the  expunging  senatore,  leaving  a  sick-bed  to 
welcome  his  company. 

The  hero  prepared  now  to  hand  over  the  reins  which  he 
had  held  with  such  firmness  and  tenacity,  in  spite  of  years 
and  bodily  ailments.  He  received  this  winter  but  little 
company,  and  attended  only  a  few  hours  each  day  to 
public  business.  Wondrously  succossAil  in  achieving  all 
he  had  planned,  he  was  zealous  to  leave  his  administration 
a  finished  monument.  lie  meant  to  complete  his  whole 
work,  blind,  however,  to  the  defects  that  were  in  it.  His 
annual  message  at  this  session  had  the  valedictory  strain ; 
and,  father  of  his  party,  he  emulated  the  father  of  his 
country,  in  issuing  a^  farewell^  address  to  the  people, — that 
pose  paternal  no  other  President  but  Washington  had 
dared  to  take.  Congress  grouped  to  give  the  closing  scene 
effect,  trained  by  experience  with  him  to  take  the  back- 
ground, and  bring  censers  instead  of  censure.  Before  the 
red  fire  lights  tip  the  tableau  at  the  slow  drop  of  the  cur- 
tain, let  us  turn  to  a  few  topics  whose  development  has 
not  been  noticed. 

Of  foreign  affairs  which  occupied  his  second  term.  Jack-  J  j  t^* 
son's  imbroglio  with  France  deserves  the  first  mention. 
Louis  Philippe,  the  citizen  king,  whose  throne  was  never 
firm,  ruled  that  country  as  its  constitutional  monarch, 
having  one  chamber  of  peers  for  ornament  and  another  of 
deputies  to  exercise  the  real  functions  of  sovereignty  in 
the  name  of  the  people.    With  this  chamber  of  deputies 

*  See  1  Benton,  717-781 ;  Debates  of  OongreM.  CuriouBly  enough, 
Benton  givee  the  date  of  his  own  resolution  inaocurately.  The  record 
of  oensore  is  to  he  read  on  the  hook  under  the  black  lines,  almost  as 
plain  to-day  as  it  ever  was.  The  States  ftimish  a  few  precedents  for 
axpnaglBg. 


V. 
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it  rested  to  vote  the  appropriation  needful  for  fulfilling 
the  French  treaty  of  1831  with  the  United  States.    Upon 
that  treaty,  which  indemnified  our  country  for  Napoleon's 
spoliations,  Jackson  had  plumed  himself  justly  ;*  but  the 
settlement  was  unpopular  in  France,  and  the  more  so,  be- 
cause Rives,  our  minister,  who  negotiated  it,  boasted  in 
some  official  letter  of  his  feat  in  adjusting  claims  which 
our  country  had  thought  desperate.      The  treaty  itself 
had  been  duly  signed  and  ratified  on  the  part  of  Franco 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  deputies ;  the  principle  of 
granting  an  indemnity  was  generally  admitted,  but  com- 
plaint was  made  that  the  award  was  too  large,  and  that 
America  as  an  ofiset  owed  France  an  earlier  debt  of  grati- 
tude.   One  year  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  the 
first   instalment  of  indemnity  fell  due   by   the 
Mb.  t.    terms  of  the  treaty,  and  our  Congress  had  already 
yielded  by  law  the  tariff  concessions  for  which 
France  stipulated  in  return.     But  Bives  was  back  in  the 
United  States,  leaving  vacant  our  embassy  at  Paris ;  and 
twice  already  had   the  French  chamber  of  deputies  sat 
and  adjourned  since  the  treaty  was  consummated,  while 
Philippe's  timid  cabinet  had  submitted  no  bill  providing  a 
payment  for  its  action.    A  few  days  later,  McLane, 
our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  drew  upon  the 
French  minister  of  finance  for  the  instalment  overdue,  but 
the  draft  came  back  dishonored  through  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States-f    The  French  chambers,  meanwhile,  sitting 
all  winter,  no  bill  to  appropriate  for  this  first  instalment 
had  been  introduced  till  near  the  close  of  the  session,  no 
one  pressed  the  measure,  and  the  deputies  ad- 
journed without  action.    A  short  session  ending 
in  June  was  equally  fruitless.    By  autumn,  Livingston, 
our  new  minister,  arrrived  at  Paris  with  bis  let- 
ters of  credence,  and  Louis  Philippe,  receiving  him 
kindly,  gave  the  most  positive  assurance  as  a  king  and 

*  8upra^  YoL  iii,  p.  604. 

t  The  Bank's  claim  of  damages  for  non-payment  of  this  draft  gave 
rise  to  a  new  quarrel  with  the  President,  and  the  dispute  was  litigated 
in  the  courts.    See  Sumner's  Jackson. 
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a  gentleman  that  the  treaty  would  be  AilfiUed  and  the 
appropriation  passed  when  the  chambers  met  again.    His 
pledge  he  rodoemod  so  far  as  his  own  efforts  could  goj 
and  the  bill  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  already  twice  introduced,  was  submitted  for  the 
third  time  in   the   following  January,  reported      ^^^ 
formally,  and  pressed  in  March  to  a  vote.    But 
that  YOte,  after  a  debate  of  several  days,  resulted 
in  rejecting  the  bill.    The  French  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, the  Due  de  Broglie,  resigned  at  once,  according  to 
parliamentary  usage;  but  patching  up  this  dis-    ^^ 
agreement  with  the  chamber  of  deputies,  the  well- 
meaning  king  resolved  to  try  his  appropriation  again  at  a 
later  session.    Assurances  of  this  tenor  were  sent  to  the 
American  government;   but  the  French  chambers  were 
prorogued  to  December  29th  before  the  irresolute  cabinet 
could  summon  the  nerve  for  another  contest. 

At  this  juncture  of  affairs  Minister  Livingston  received 
a  secret  hint  from  the  throne  that  something  energetic  on 
this  subject  in  President  Jackson's  next  annual  message 
would  be  of  use  in  toning  up  the  deputies  at  the  proper 
time;  for  the  French  chambers  had  somehow  got  the  im- 
pression that  the  American  government,  from  its  long 
silence,  was  either  indifferent  to  the  spoliation  claims,  or 
conscious  of  wrong,  and  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  not  back  the  award.  Livingston  lost  no 
time  in  conveying  the  suggestion ;  and  whether,  without 
receiving  this  hint  at  all,  or  taking  it  too  litei-ally,*  Jack- 
son's annual  message  contained,  sure  enough,  a 
thundering  philippic  against  France  for  her  de- 
linquency in  fulfilling  the  solemn  obligations  of  a  treaty. 
Urging  the  United  States  to  take  redress  into  their  own 
hands  if  the  money  lawfully  due  was  refused  or  delayed 

*  Livingston's  published  despatch  which  transmits  the  king's  hint 
was  dated  as  late  as  November  22,  1884;  while  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  Congress  was  delivered  December  Ist  See  47  Niles,  417.  This 
point  the  author  has  confirmed  from  the  State  Department  archives. 
But  Livingston  had  pressed  the  same  point,  it  would  seem,  in  his  earliei 
despatches,  as  the  context  shows.     lb. 

YOL.  IT.-— 16 
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any  longer,  he  asked  Congress  for  authority  to  make  re- 
priaals  upon  French  property  unless  the  French  chambers 
marched  up  to  the  measure  of  their  duty.  This  breezy 
exposition  of  the  difficulty,  in  that  clear  and  unmincing 
style  of  which  Jackson  was  a  master,  swept  susceptible 
France  like  a  north  wind.  The  Gallic  press  and  people 
called  for  war  the  instant  that  message  was  read,  more 
sensitive,  as  usual,  for  honor  than  to  do  right.  To  make 
the  embarrassment  more  complete  of  King  Philippe  and 
his  trembling  cabinet,  Livingston's  despatches,  which  were 
sent  to  Congress  presently  and  printed  in  the  American 
journals,  showed  them  up  as  actually  conspiring  to  set 
this  American  lion  upon  their  own  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, that  his  roar  might  frighten  them  into  an  appro- 
1835.     priation.    The  ministry  fell  quickly  into  the  popu- 

jftn.-vtb.  lar  mood,  eager  to  wipe  out  the  supposed  insult. 
They  recalled  Sorrurier,  the  French  minister  at  Washing. 
ton,  offered  Livingston  his  passports,  and  declared  all  in- 
tercourse with  the  United  States  suspended.  It  was  in 
this  warlike  crisis  that  Adams  strengthened  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  by  that  bold  speech,  already  alluded 
to,*  which  worked  up  our  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
pitch  of  insisting  that  France  should  fulfil  her  solemn  en- 

^^  gagements.  But  our  Senate  hung  back,  controlled 
by  the  opposition,  and  distrusting  Jackson's  fiery 
and  undiplomatic  temper ;  and  that  body,  after  committing 
itself  against  all  immediate  preparation  for  a  war  with 
France,  dropped  the  House  bill,  which  appropriated  for 
coast  defences,  rather  than  agree  to  a  large  outlay  at  once.f 
In  this  dissension  of  views  the  Congress  expired,  only 
half  inclined  to  stand  unfiinchingly  by  the  President. 
Happily  for  all,  a  new  turn  less  belligerent  was  soon 

^^      given  to  the  imbroglio ;  for  another  bill  for  paying 

the  promised  indemnity  was  favorably  reported 

in  the  chamber  of  deputies.    France  might  bluster,  but 


«  A^ira,  p.  188. 

t  This  led  to  recriminatioDA  at  the  next  gathering  of  Oongreu  W 
tween  the  Executive  and  the  Senate. 
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she  could  not  afford  to  fight  for  the  priyilege  of  a  public 
defaulter.    This  bill  passed  late  in  April,  but  with 
the  unwelcome  condition  annexed  to  it  at  the  ^^^^ 
last  moment,  that  no  money  should  be  paid  vntil 
<'  satisfactory  explanations"  were  made  of  President  Jack- 
son's late  message.    Livingston  had  deferred  his  depart- 
ure to  watch  this  bill;  he  now  declared  with  becoming 
warmth  that  such  a  condition  was  inadmissible,  and,  claim- 
ing his  passports,  he  sailed  for  home.    He  returned  to  meet 
a  hearty  welcome  from  his  countrymen.    And   now  the 
French  ministry,  which  had  adoped  this  proviso  and  the 
whole  sham  programme  of  offended   honor,  because  of 
sheer  weakness  with  the  French  people,  essayed  the  un- 
promising task  of  forcing  a  ruler  like  Jackson  to  make  a 
bland  apology.    Some  of  his  own  cabinet,  as  the  report 
goes,  and  Livingston  himself,  energized  to  make  our  Presi- 
dent say  just  enough  for  the  king  to  hook  upon  and  pay 
over  the  money.    The  sober  net  result  was  seen  in  the  next 
annual  message.    Here  the  President,  after  a  rdsumd,  not 
undignified,  of  the  whole  subject,  held  that  an 
American  Executive  had  the  right  to  lay  fearlessly  dJSLt. 
before  Congress  every  year  the  situation,  foreign 
and  domestic,  and  he  positively  refused  to  apologize  or  to 
admit  the  right  of  France  to  ask  an  explanation ;  but  at 
the  same  time  his  argument  neatly  enclosed  a  denial  that 
his  former  message,  which  had  given  offence,  meant  to 
menace  or  insult  the  government  of  France.    That  sly  dis- 
claimer opened  to  the  Philippe  ministry  the  door  of  gracefbl 
retreat,  through  which  it  longed  to  escape,  under  the  prof- 
fered mediation  of  Great  Britain,  whose  conjunction  with 
France  to  serve  the  United  States  at  this  time  is  an  astonish- 
ing fact  in  our  history.    This  mediation  was  promptly  ac- 
cepted by  France  and  the  United  States ;  and  the  President 
soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  to  the 
country  that  France  had  paid  the  four  instalments   ,^?^ 
promised  under  the  treaty  to  settle  our  spoliations, 
and  that  the  whole  controversy  had  been  amicably  adjusted. 
It  was  a  great  victory  for  Jackson,  and  he  deserved  the 
renown  of  it ;  for  no  achievement  in  foreign  diplomacy  is, 
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after  all,  so  satia&otoiy  as  that  which  holds  a  waToring 
nation  to  its  promises  by  a  little  plain  speaking.  Negotia 
tion*s  art  is  to  insinuate  and  charge  nothing  directly 
France  was  m  the  wrong  of  this  quarrel  (torn  the  begin- 
ning, our  own  government  forbearing  enough ;  and  both 
Jackson  and  Adams  knew  by  past  experience  that,  storm 
tliough  she  might,  our  mercurial  ally  and  earliest  friend 
was  not  likely  to  go  to  war  with  the  United  States  to  save 
her  pride  while  the  French  people  had  a  share  in  the 
government  Louis  Philippe  personally  was  fViendly,  but 
he  felt  his  throne  tottering  under  him ;  and  already  a  bullet 
would  have  cut  short  his  career  in  the  midst  of  this  affair 
had  he  not  been  saved  by  a  hidden  coat  of  stool.  Knowing 
something  of  the  United  States,  whose  hospitalities  he 
had  enjoyed  in  earlier  days,  he  admired  Jackson,  and  he 
admired  him  the  more  for  the  nerve  he  showed  in  this 
entanglement.^  Livingston's  agency  in  the  affair  closed 
a  chequered  but  honorable  career,  worthy  at  last  of  his 
illustrious  family.  He  was  gathered  to  his  ances- 
^^  tors  just  as  the  war-cloud  passed  by  ;f  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Cass,  the  Secretary  of  War,  tardily, 
to  take  his  place  at  Paris,  was  the  final  turn  that  Jackson 
gave  to  his  kaleidoscope  of  a  cabinet  before  retiring  fVom 
office. 

That  same  singular  success  which  bad  brought  our 
long-sought  concessions  from  Bngland  and  France  into 
this  President's  quiver  during  his  first  term  of 
office,!  Attended  his  rule  to  the  close.  Denmark, 
\  the  Sicilies,  and  Spain  settled,  like  France,  with  the  United 
'  States  for  spoliation  claims  of  long  standing;  amity, 
commerce,  und  navigation  were  firmly  established  with 
Austria,  Bussia,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Outside  of 
Europe,  in  the  other  hemisphere,  Morocco,  Siam,  and  Mus- 
cat yielded  fruit  to  an  energetic  diplomacy,  founded  in 
justice  and  friendship ;  and  American  commerce,  reaping 

*  A1-49  NileB ;  Sumner's  Jaokion ;  8  Parton'f  Jaoktea. 
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which  constantly  enveloped  him,  was  led  on  by  a  fatal 
ambition  or  distmst  to  transform  himself  into  president 
for  life,  dictator,  despot,  under  the  disguise  of  a  patriot. 
Bolivar  himself,  of  all  these  epauletted  patriots  the  great- 
est, was  suspected  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  of  intriguing 
with  European  powers  for  a  crown ;  and  in  less  than  four 
years  from  his  death  his  hopeful  republic  of  Co- 
lombia had  dissolved  and  its  very  name  was  ex- 
tinct. In  the  more  remote  parts  of  South  America  the 
same  want  of  cohesion  and  internal  stability  was  felt,  and 
when  our  sinewy  President,  baring  his  arm  in  the  interest 
of  the  seal  fisheries  about  Cape  Horn,  sent  a  naval  force 
and  broke  up  a  settlement  at  the  Falkland  Islands  which 
Buenos  Ayres  had  established  under  the  protection  of  her 
weaker  flag,  that  republic  could  only  pout  and  withdraw. 
North  of  the  Panama  isthmus,  Central  America,  whose 
soil  offered  the  site  of  a  ship  canal  already  projected  for 
connecting  two  oceans,  was  torn  by  internal  commotions. 
Mexico,  in  fine,  the  nearest  to  us  of  this  lacerated  sister- 
hood, showed  the  same  feeble  tendency  to  petty  revolution, 
and  between  liberal  and  reactionary  parties,  CsBsarism  and 
priestcraft,  was  sorely  smitten. 

What  with  their  earthquakes  and  volcanic  politics,  our 
people  had  sickened  of  these  neighboring  republics  to 
which  at  first  we  were  so  sentimentally  disposed.  Their 
inability  to  live  and  thrive  by  themselves  was  ominous  of 
their  fbture.  Complexion,  once  more,  was  against  them  ; 
they  were  not  pure  white  men's  republics.  In  our  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  the  satanic  spirit  of  manifest 
destiny  was  already  alluring  us  on,  and  weakness  all  about 
us  whetted  the  appetite  to  expand  our  domains.  Presi- 
dent Adams,  the  younger,  had  opened  new  veins  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  in  this  western  continent,  and  under 
his  successor  the  same  policy  had  made  progress ;  but  in 
procuring  such  facilities  England  was  not  behindhand. 
Sace  antipathy,  in  dealing  with  southern  republics  like 
Hayti,  put  us  at  further  disadvantage  with  other  nations 
of  Europe.  So  much  for  intercourse  conducted  on  frank 
and  equal  terms.    But  when  the  wolf  looked  down  on  the 
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distant  plain  with  glittoring  eyes  be  felt  the  fold  his  own. 
Was  the  Boman  emblem,  decoilAilIy  wrapped  in  shining 
fleece,  to  become  that  of  this  eagle-beaked  republic?  And 
was  the  Roman  presage  ours,  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
Union  would  advance  and  novor  recede  ? 

A  dark  chapter  opens  in  our  national  history, — the  first ~Tf  ^  ^ 
in  a  foreign  system  of  policy  hitherto  untried,  and  of  tre-  •  *  *^> 
mendous  import.  Andrew  Jackson  was  its  author.  Forci- 
ble annexation  was  this  policy ;  its  specific  achievement  the 
annexation  of  Texas ;  an  annexation  by  conquest  and  costly 
war,  whose  train  of  consequences  soon  brought  the  over- 
throw of  that  very  social  system  for  whose  preservation 
it  was  chiefiy  contrived.  This  annexation,  or  "  re-annexa- 
tion" (the  lying  catch-phrase  of  the  day),  comprised *inot 
TSias  alone  in  its  present  autonomy  as  a  province  of 
Mexico,  nor  even  Spanish  Texas,  if  we  choose  to  call  it  so, 
with  a  pretentious  boundary  at  the  Kio  Grande,  but  a  Texas 
fraudulently  pieced  out  by  other  territory  wrested  from  the 
Mexican  republic  by  a  line  running  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
south  of  California  which  would  secure  to  us  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco.  We  will  not  discuss  the  advantages  of  this 
territorial  addition  to  the  Union  as  they  now  exist,  nor  as 
they  might  have  been,  had  the  luscious  fruit  been  legally 
acquired.  It  was  the  South  that  had  coveted ;  it  was  the 
prudent  Monroe,  a  southerner  himself  who  had  forborne 
for  the  sake  of  sectional  harmony,  who,  in  1820,  had 
purchased  the  Floridas  from  Spain  with  the  Sabine 
river  for  a  western  boundary,  and  cut  slavery's 
area  south  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  down  to  the 
smallest  limits.  In  that  generous  concession  to  northern 
disquiet,  Jackson  and  Calhoun  then  acquiesced,  and  so 
did  Adams,  who,  of  all  Monroe's  advisers,  was  the  most 
anxious  to  press  to  the  Bio  Grande.^  But  if  Texas  might 
then  have  been  fairly  acquired  from  Spain  by  purchase, 
that  opportunity  never  returned  after  Texas  belonged  to 
independent  Mexico.     Through  toil  and  tribulation,  while 

•  Vol.  iii,  pp.  96, 177. 
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overwhelmed  by  violence  and  corru])tion,  the  Mexican  re- 
publio  remained  clear  on  one  maxim,  never  willingly  to  be 
dismembered  in  any  part  of  her  dominions.  This  maxim 
she  might  have  fortified  from  our  example. 
It  was  1823  when  the  Mexican  Congress  began  its  ses- 
sions and  this  new  sister  republic  unAirled  her 
national  ensign.  Oreen,  white,  and  red  wore  the 
colors ;  an  eagle  tearing  a  snake,  the  national  emblem.  A 
snake  strangling  an  eagle  would  have  been  the  more  ap- 
propriate ;  for  the  Mexican  bird  of  freedom,  enfeebled  by 
intestine  strife,  tried  in  vain  to  soar  to  the  lofty  perch  of 
its  proud  neighbor.  The  written  charter  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans  Mexico  had  copied  for  her  own  people  without 
taking  their  measure ;  and  no  government  iR  a  ready-made 
garment  which  fits  all  shoulders  alike.  The  American 
people  looked  upon  Mexico  with  contempt.  Contempt 
breeds  rapine  where  interest  propels,  and  the  United 
States  felt  presently  a  strong  interest  in  the  ambition  of 
the  South  to  extend  the  belt  of  slavery.  Nature  and  the 
compromise  parallel  hemmed  in  that  section ;  cotton  cul- 
ture was  becoming  profitable,  and  to  that  culture,  in  the 
false  logic  of  the  day,  the  slave  was  thought  essential. 
There  was,  furthermore,  the  instinctive  rivalry  between 
slavery  and  freedom.  Union  or  disunion  was  a  secondary 
consideration ;  perpetual  slavery  was  the  first,  and  Hlavery's 
march  must  be  across  the  Sabine.  Thomas  Eitchie,  of  Vir- 
ginia, had,  as  early  as  1820,  pointed  to  the  South  for  their 
acquisition  the  fair  domain  of  Texas ;  and  Louisiana  had 
steadily  deplored  that  the  treaty  for  the  Floridas 
did  not  push  the  boundary  so  as  to  take  in  that 
province.  Adams  himself,  when  President,  or  Clay  rather, 
his  Secretary  of  State,  proposed  in  1827  a  peace- 
ful purchase  of  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande,  or  else 
the  Colorado,  but  Poinsett,  our  resident  minister,  did  not 
make  the  offer,  knowing  that  it  would  only  irritate  Mexico, 
and  be  surely  rejected.*    In  fine,  our  very  first  treaty 
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arranged  by  Clay  with  the  Mexican  republic  confirmed 
the  Sabine  River  at  the  east  of  Texas  as  the  troe 
diyiding  line.* 

The  vigilant  Jackson^  daring  his  first  Presidential  term, 
negotiated  with  Mexico  for  amity,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion.f  But  he  soon  saw  that  the  southern  bent  was  for  terri- 
torial extension,  and  all  the  more  eagerly  now  that  the 
northern  abolition  movement  and  British  emancipation  in 
the  West  Indies  showed  that  there  was  danger  of  a  con- 
science crusade  against  the  very  heart  of  thoir  social  sys- 
tem. Jackson,  like  his  latest  Secretary  of  State,  Forsyth, 
was  a  southerner,  and  his  pulse  beat  in  unison  with  the 
men  of  his  own  section.  As  dofen<ier  of  the  Union,  he 
meant  to  keep  freedom  and  slavery  in  an  equilibrium,  and 
firmly  clamped  together.  When  the  abolitionists  raised 
their  cry,  therefore,  he  was  quick  to  take  the  alarm,  and 
throw  up  the  breastworks  to  protect  the  slaveholders. 
On  this  line  of  policy  southern  unionists  and  nullifiera 
came  together,  wide  though  they  might  be  as  the  poles  in 
ulterior  plans.  Texas  annexation  has  claimed,  therefore, 
both  Jackson  and  Calhoun  for  the  progenitor;  the  one, 
we  may  presume,  having  rather  that  perpetual  compro- 
mise and  equipoise  of  sections  in  view  with  which  patriots 
so  long  identi^ed  their  glorious  Union,  the  other  cherish- 
ing darker  and  more  insidious  designs.  The  initiation  of 
the  scheme  devolved,  however,  upon  Jackson,  an  Executive, 
as  we  have  seen,  not  scrupulous  in  methods,  nor  consid- 
erate to  those  of  a  weaker  race  when  they  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  wishes.  As  a  soldier,  he  had  shown  his  con- 
tempt for  the  Spanish  character.  Already  following  in 
Clay's  footsteps.  Van  Buren  had  by  1829  raised  j^,^^. 
the  offer  for  Texas  from  $1,000,000J  to  $^000,000 ;  ^^ 
and  in  August,  1835,  Forsyth  broached  a  new  and  broader 
proposal  to  Mexico,  so  as  to  take  in  the  Bio  Grande  up  to 
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the  37th  parallel,  thence  running  the  boundary  on  that 
line  to  the  Paoifio.*  This  meant  that  the  President  wished 
to  annex  Texas  and  California  to  the  United  States.  It 
was  a  useless  negotiation.  All  overtures  for  peaceful  ao- 
quisition  &iled.  Hexicans  were  more  and  more  resolved 
not  to  consent  to  amputation  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States,  and  our  pertinacity  only  inflamed  their  jealous  sus- 
picion. As  Santa  Anna  declared,  it  would  bo  like  signing 
the  death-warrant  of  his  -country,  for  the  United  States 
would  take  one  province  after  another  until  they  had 
them  all.f 

But  other  plans  had  been  maturing  to  bring  Texas  into 
the  American  Union  by  the  covert  process  of  colonization. 
Almost  insensibly  this  process  had  gone  on  for  many  years, 
Mexico,  by  her  own  heedless  acts,  assisting  it.  Twice  did 
^^^  James  Long,  a  Tennesseean,  in  the  years  1819-21, 
invade  Texas  and  stir  its  citizens  to  defy  that 
treaty  which  kept  them  out  of  the  Union,  and  to  declare 
their  independence.  Both  invasions  failed  ;  but  a  large 
body  of  American  colonists  from  the  region  in  and  about 
Louisiana  settled  presently  near  the  Brazos  and  Colorado 
rivers,  as  they  were  permitted  to  do  under  a  Mexican 
grant  to  the  Austin  family.  By  1827  Texas  con- 
tained a  large  population  which  in  manners,  lan- 
guage, and  religion  were  neither  Spanish  nor  Mexican,  but 
slavebolding  American ;  so  that  when  President  GueiTcro, 
of  Mexico,  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  entire  republic,  this  humane  decree 
was  in  Texas  utterly  ignored.  Of  Mexican  emancipation, 
a  policy  initiated  in  1824,  Texas  and  Coahuila,  now  united, 
were  the  only  States  of  that  whole  jurisdiction  to  com- 
plain. Lundy,  the  philanthropist,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  well-informed  about  this  region,  in 
which  he  had  once  hoped  to  colonize  free  negroes,  sounded 
at  once  an  alarm  of  the  plot  which  was  hatching  to  wrest 
Texas  firom  Mexico  *<  for  the  purpose  of  adding  five  or  six 
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more  slaveholding  State?  to  this  Union."*  Mexico  felt  the 
same  alarm,  and,  by  a  law  of  1830,  forbade  Americans  to 
settle  in  her  border  States;  inflicting  at  the  same  time 
upon  these  inhabitants  a  series  of  petty  exactions  and 
annoyances  which  served  simply  to  make  Texas  more 
rebellions  than  ever  and  bring  her  own  authority  into 
contempt.t 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Jackson  administration  lajrs 
itself  open  to  strong  suspicions  of  perfidy.    Sam  Houston, 
Jackson's  late  fellow-soldier,  who  from  governor  of  Tennes- 
see had  sunk  suddenly  into  a  social  outcast,  resigning  his 
ofSce,  and  abandoning  his  home  and  family  to  dwbll  among 
the  Cherokee  Indians,  turned  up  at  Washington  as  a  toper 
in  search  of  some  Indian  contract.    Here  he  gained  a  mo- 
ment's notoriety  by  thrashing  a  member  of  the  House, 
and  receiving  the  Speaker's  reprimand  for  it,  being 
fined  in  the  police  court  besides.    Jackson,  by  way 
of  befriending  an  old  acquaintance  and  comrade  in  distress, 
got  Houston  off  to  Texas,  whither  he  had  proposed  going, 
and  in  the  event  started  him  on  a  new  road  to  glory  and 
renown.    Bovolution  was  in  Houston's  mind,  as  Jackson 
well  knew,  and  the  two  Tennesseeans  seem  to  have  con- 
certed a  plan  together  for  bringing  Texas  into  the  Union.^ 
Soon  after  Houston's  arrival,  Texas  complaining  of  op- 
pression, her  pretended  citizens  flew  to  arms  an<l 
took  steps  for   dismembennent;  presently  a  pro-     ^^^• 
visional  government  was  established  at  Austin,  with  Hous-" 

*  1  Garrison's  Life,  168. 

f  8  H.  H.  Bancroft's  History,  chap.  7. 

X  42  Niles,  April,  1882 ;  9  J.  Q.  Adams's  Diary,  pasHm.  We  have 
adopted  the  view  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  studied  the  Texas  ques- 
tion very  deeply,  though  not  dispassionately,  lie  boldly  charged 
President  Jackson  with  duplicity  in  this  affair.  See  68  Niles,  187 ; 
Dr.  Mayo's  book,  cited  in  0  Adams's  Diary,  480.  Houston  appears  to 
have  boasted  to  a  friend,  December,  1882,  that  he  would  yet  be  Presi- 
dent of  Texas,  and  bring  that  province  into  the  United  States ;  28 
Century  Mag.,  494.  Wise  (Decades,  149),  who  is  better  authority  on 
this  point  than  some  others  to  which  his  book  relates,  says  positively 
that  Jackson  used  Houston  to  carry  out  a  revolution.  And  see  Som- 
ner't  Jackson,  854;  8  Parton's  Jackson;  1  Benton,  667. 
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ton  for  comroander-inohief.  Houston  called  for  volunteen 
firom  the  TJDited  States  to  aid  in  putting  down 
the  "Mexican  nsurper/*  promising  large  bounties.* 
The  Mexican  usurper,  or  rather  the  latest  chieftain  who 
had  risen  to  authority  in  that  turbulent  republic,  was 
Santa  Anna,  the  "  maimed  hero,"  as  he  was  styled  from 
some  early  mishap  which  had  cost  him  a  leg.  Crafty, 
unprincipled,  and  avaricious,  he  was  true,  in  the  main,  to 
his  country.  Through  much  vicissitude  this  man  con- 
tinued the  chief  figure  on  the  Mexican  side  through  the 
whole  drama  of  conquest,  upon  which  the  curtain  now 
rose.  Our  slavoholding  sympathizers  had  sent  to  Texas 
money,  arms,  and  supplies,  and  New  Orleans  was  a  ren- 
dezvous whore  men  were  openly  enlisted  for  Houston's 
army.  Early  in  1836  Santa  Anna  entered  the  re- 
volted State  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force  of 
Mexicans,  and  warlike  manifestoes  were  issued  on  both 
sides;  patriots,  however,  fought  at  advantage  on  their  own 
soil,  the  Mexicans  having  been  drawn  far  from  a  proper 
base.  Texas,  in  convention  about  the  same  time,  declared 
its  independence,  plagiarizing  fh)m  Jefferson,  but  without 
asserting  the  doubted  dogma  that  ''all  men  are 
^JJ**  created  equal."  A  constitution  followed,  framing 
a  republican  government  after  the  latest  southern 
pattern,  with  slavery  reinstated  beyond  the  recall  of  any 
legislature,  the  right  of  individual  emancipation  and  of 
free  colored  immigration  curtailed,  and  ail  admission  of 
slaves  into  the  new  republic  forever  forbidden,  except  from 
the  United  States.  The  world's  repulsion  of  the  African 
slave-trade  was  a  bait,  in  short,  for  our  planter,  who  might, 
furthermore,  come  in  with  his  slaves  and  become  a  citizen 
•fler  six  months*  residence.f  The  strange  convention  ad- 
journed,  and  in  less  than  five  weeks  followed  the 
battle  of  San  J^cinto^  in  which  Houston  and  his 
revolutionists  routed  the  Mexican  force  sent  to  subdue 


•  49Nilit. 

t  60  Ntt«t,  99,  185,  206.    It  U  needliM  to  tdd  thtt  moft  of  tht 
lignen  of  thii  oonftitutlon  were  fhmi  the  east  of  the  Sabine. 
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them.  At  an  earlier  fight  at  the  JJjuno,  where  fell  oar 
ecoentrio  Crockett,  Santa  Anna  had  been  cruel;  and  "Re- 
member the  Alamo  I"  was  the  watchword.  The  Hezicans 
were  shot  down,  dispersed,  and  Santa  Anna  himself,  cap 
tared  in  his  flight  the  day  after  the  battle,  might  have 
met  death  at  the  victors'  hands  bad  he  not  promptly  con* 
sented  to  an  armistice  the  most  liberal  possible,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  hope  that  he  would  arrange  with  the 
United  States  for  their  full  independence  of  Mexico.* 

The  Mexican  commander  was  not  a  man  to  be  depended 
on.  Beleased  f^om  confinement,  he  took  his  route  to  Vera 
Cruz  by  way  of  Washington  city.  Our  government,  in 
the  mean  time,  when  reproached  by  Mexico  with  the  open 
violation  of  neutrality  involved  in  the  enlistments  at  New 
Orleans,  had  blandly  disclaimed  responsibility,  calling  this 
the  conduct  of  individuals  whom  it  could  not  oontroLf 
Not  one  of  the  invading  expeditions  to  Texas  had  been 
prevented;  in  fact,  while  Houston  was  calling  for  recruits 
from  the  United  States,  Secretary  Forsyth  opened 
his  bid  for  dismemberment,  urging  the  Mexican 
government  not  only  to  make  a  cession  of  Texas,  as  before, 
but  to  sell  out  all  the  territory  of  that  republic  lying  north 
of  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  besides ;  for  San  Francisco 
bay,  as  he  bluntly  stated,  the  President  thought  most  desira- 
ble for  our  own  commerce.^  And  after  the  San  Jacinto  vic- 
tory oar  President  helped  Houston*s  strategy  by 
posting  Greneral  Graines  with  an  American  force  fBaTwirr. 
between  the  Sabine  and  NechcH  riviTrt  under  a 
pretence  of  preventing  Texas  Indians  from  invading  the 
•oil  of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  Florida  trick  over 
again,  conceived  by  the  same  brain,  and  played  by  one  of 
the  same  agents.§  This  latter  breach  of  faith  to  Mexico 
was  so  flagrant  that  when  the  Mexican  minister  at  Wash* 
ington  had  demanded  his  passporta,  and  left  on  flnding 


•  iOHiki. 

t8H.  H.  BuftcvoftvChap.  7. 
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remonstrance  in  vain,  Jackson  recalled  the  troops  in  defer- 
ence to  our  popular  expression,  and  employed  the  more 
convenient  weapon  of  spoliation  claims.  These  claims 
were  used  against  Mexico  both  as  an  offset  to  whatever 
grievances  she  might  allege  on  her  part,  and  to  found  ^ 
basis  for  coercing  her  into  a  cession  of  some  kind  in  the 
near  future.*  Some  of  these  claims  were  genuine,  but 
more  were  trumped  up;  some  hardly  touched  American 
interests  at  all,  others  concerned  spoliations  which  Spain 
had  committed  before  Mexico  became  independent ;  others, 
in  fine,  were  for  a  court  to  determine.  As  for  evidence  to 
sustain  these  claims,  Forsyth  instructed  our  min- 
ister at  Mexico  to  make  a  peremptory  demand 
and  promised  to  look  up  his  proofs  afterwards.f 

The  news  of  Houston's  victory  at  San  Jacinto  reached 
Washington  while  Congress  was  in  session.    There  was 
great  enthusiasm  over  it.    The  spirit  was  abroad 
im.    through  the  whole  valley  of  the  southern  Missis- 
sippi to  march  on  to  Texas  ;|  and  Congress  at 
once  espoused  the  patriots,  though  the  session  had  begun 
with  perfunctory  professions  of  neutrality  as  between  the 
belligerents.    Viewing  the  present  struggle  in  the  light  of 
its  own  merits,  both  Houses  voted  separately  before  ad- 
journment, and  the  Senate  unanimously,  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  ought  to  be  acknowledged 
whenever  she  had  proved  herself  capable  of  main- 
taining a  competent  civil  government.    Calhoun  would 
have  gone  farther  than  this:   the  recognition  of  Texan 
independence  and  the  simultaneous  admission  of  Texas 
into  the  Union  was  the  platform  on  which  he  had  planted 
himself  already .§ 

The  events  of  the  intermission  and  the  sober  second 
thought  made  the  North  uneasy  over  this  business.  The 
suspicion  grew  there  and  abroad  that,  under  all  this  fervor 

*  8  H.  H.  Bancroft,  chAp.  7. 

f  See  the  list  of  the  Mexican  claima  in  8  H.  H.  fittncroft,  800. 
%  Judge  Catron's  letter  in  1  Webster's  Oorrespondenoe,  628. 
I  Dtbales  of  Congress,  1888. 
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for  <'  Ood  and  liberty"  some  sabtle  intrigue  was  hidden 
for  annexing  more  slave  territory  to  the  Union.  Indepen- 
dent Texas  was  not  slow  in  making  her  own  wishes  known 
on  this  snbject.  It  was  to  allay  these  increasing  fears  that 
Jackson  ordered  Ghiines  back  to  American  soil,  and 
met  Congress  when  it  reassembled  with  soothing 
explanations.  One  would  have  thought  fVom  the  Presi- 
dent's official  language  that  we  now  were  aggrieved  by  the 
departure  of  the  Mexican  minister  in  such  high  dudgeon ; 
and  the  message  flung  out  satirically  at  those  who,  "  in- 
different to  principle  themselves,  and  prone  to  suspect  the 
want  of  it  in  others,  charge  us  with  ambitious  designs  and 
insidious  policy.**  Pleased,  for  his  own  part,  that  Texas 
should  wish  to  join  our  federal  system,  this  must  be,  he 
cautiously  added,  a  work  of  time  and  dependent  on  delicate 
interests.*  Still  more  judicial  was  the  tone  of  his  special 
message  to  Congress  this  same  month,  which  communi- 
cated the  report  of  a  secret  agent  whom  he  had  despatched 
to  Texas  to  look  into  its  condition ;  and  the  North  breathed 
freely  once  more  to  find  the  X7nion*8  champion  indisposed 
even  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Texas  at  this  time, 
because  it  would  be  an  act  unjust  to  Moxioo.f  And  yet, 
at  the  moment  of  these  reassuring  professions,  Jackson 
and  his  cabinet  were  trying  their  best  to  crowd  Mexico  to 
the  wall  between  preposterous  claims  for  spoliation  and 
the  influence  of  Santa  Anna.  The  liberated  chief  of  the 
Mexican  forces  visited  our  capital  this  self-same 
winter.  Mexico,  however,  had  already  repudiated 
him,  discredited  his  embassy  in  the  most  emphatic  terms, 
and  chosen  another  President  in  his  place ;  little,  therefore, 
could  be  made  of  him,  and  Santa  Anna,  besides,  was  too 
wily  to  help  his  enemies  after  he  was  safely  oat  of  their 
hands.  The  claims  were  our  main  reliance.  Over  thest 
Jackson  forced  a  mpture  with  Mexico,  and  less 
than  two  months  after  he  bad  spoken  so  gently 
of  the  sister  repnblic  sent  to  Congress  a  wrathftal 

asking  for  authority  to  make  reprisals  and  d^ 
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spatch  a  squadron  to  the  gulf,  unless  Mexico  at  once  ad- 
justed her  dues  with  the  United  States.  He  must  have 
overlooked  the  clause  of  his  own  recent  treaty  with  that 
power,  which  provided  that  there  should  be  neither  re- 
prisal nor  a  declaration  of  war  on  either  side  before  the 
offended  nation  had  stated  its  claims,  verified  them  by 
competent  proof,  and  waited  reasonably  long  afler  a  de- 
mand of  satisfaction.^  An  echo  of  the  President's  thunder 
came  from  the  foreign  relations'  committee  of  the  House ; 
though  instead  of  reprisal  and  war,  a  resolution  for  the 
immediate  acknowledgment  of  Texas  was  reported.  This 
was  the  sort  of  vengeance  on  Mexico  southerners  had  been 
looking  for.  But,  knowing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  North, 
the  House  showed  the  resolution  no  favor.  Other  propo- 
sitions firom  southern  members  were  rejected ;  but  at  the 
last  hour  of  the  session  a  clause  was  hurriedly  wedged 
into  the  civil  appropriation  bill,  which  passed  both  Houses. 
That  clause  appropriated  for  the  outfit  and  salary  of  a 
diplomatic  agent  from  this  country  to  the  republic  of 
Texas  whenever  the  President  should  receive  satisfactory 
evidence  that  Texas  was  an  independent  power  and  deem 
it  expedient  to  appoint  such  a  minister.f  Might  not  the 
whole  Union  repose  upon  an  Executive  assurance,  scarcely 
two  months  old,  that  Texas  recognition  must  wait? 
Events  had  not  moved  since  then.  And  would  not  Jack- 
son pass  the  whole  subject  over  to  his  northern  successor, 
who  was  waiting  to  be  installed?  No;  turning  what 
might  seem  contrived  for  a  prospective  provision  into  a 
present  one,  and  taking  the  very  stop  to  which  the  House 
had  just  refused  a  precipitate  sanction,  our  headstrong 
President  signed  the  bill  which  contained  this  item  on 
the  last  day  of  Congress  and  of  his  official  term,  and  quick 
as  a  flash  sent  to  the  Senate  his  nomination  of  a  Texan 
minister.    In  this  appointment  the  Senate  concurred,  and 

•  Bee  8  U.  S.  Statutes,  p.  420;  treaty  of  1881  with  Mexico,  art  84. 

t  Act  of  March  8, 1887,  6  U.  S.  Statuiee,  170.  Waddy  Tbompioa, 
of  Soath  Carolina,  afterwards  sent  out  as  our  minister  to  Mexico,  got 
this  prayiaat  clause  into  the  appropriation  bill. 
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by  the  olerer  nue  northern  aentitnent  wu  oircumrented 
and  Texas  recognized  by  the  United  Statea  as  an  ind»- 
pendent  power.*  Having  brought  the  Texan  enterprise  to 
this  point  by  committing  his  successor,  Jackson  turned  the 
business  over,  as  events  compelled  him  to,  but  he  watched 
the  annexation  scheme  like  a  tender  plant,  after  he  had 
cast  off  the  robes  of  offlccf 

Thus  stood  onr  foreign  relations  when  Jaokeon  retired. 
This  narrative  must  not  close  without  recurring  to  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country,  fast  hurrying  ,_,  ^ 
to  a  disastrous  climax.  The  first  panic  subsiding 
which  followed  upon  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the 
United  States  Bank,  confidence  succeeded,  soon  to  be  blown 
up  into  the  thinnest  bladder  of  wild  credulity.  During 
the  last  months  of  1835,  and  through  the  succeeding  year, 
which  was  one  of  prosperous  activity,  the  mercantile 
poise  rose  to  a  higher  and  higher  degree,  its  beatings  re- 
sponding to  the  bealthfhl  growth  and  activity  of  a  nation 
freed  from  debt,  yet  quickened  feverishly  by  the  quack 
nostrums  to  which  our  national  system  was  a  stranger. 
That  salutaiy  check  of  a  general  regulator  in  finance  to 

"  Prudence  ADd  dUioUNitod  honordictaMdanautnlftttitDdeoit  the 
put  of  the  Daited  State*  ontil  Mexico  or  lome  other  foreign  power 
thould  Aitt  racognize  the  independeiice  of  Teiki,  or  at  lout,  to  quote 
JkckioD  binuelf,  "  until  theUpaeof  Um«  or  the  coune  of  event*  «hould 
tave  proved  beyond  til  cavil  or  dUpute  the  ability  of  the  people  of 
that  country  to  nuintkin  thelf  tepMate  toveraigii^  and  to  uphold  the 
goTerament  eitabtiihad  by  them."  Preeident'i  apectal  mcMage,  De- 
(ember  22,  188a. 

t  8  H.  H.  BancroO,  ebap.  18 ;  S&  NilM,  187.  The  8«nmte,  vboee 
tpinion  differed  lomeifhat  from  (hat  of  Ibe  popular  branch,  had  drawn 
jut  thi*  nomination  by  agreeing,  March  1, 16ST,  to  a  reMlve  toi  the 
immediate  recognition  of  Texai.  Thii  wai  paued  by  28  to  19;  and 
iha  next  day  it*  reconiideration  wia  refbied  by  a  tie  vote,  24  to  21. 
Jea  Dsbatea  of  CoogreM,  1SS$-8T.  It  would  leem,  finrn  tw4oui  Ind). 
eationi,  that  the  •ontbem  anneiatloniiti  in  OongraH  fmni  bi  tnut  the 
pnliminary  quettion  to  the  northern  tuooeeaor  of  Jaukeon,  whoee  owa 
State  WM  tuipicioui  and  restive ;  and  that,  upon  aome  undentanding 
with  the  Executive,  they  ontgeoeraUed  the  Boum,  and  carried  the 
print  they  had  flnt  in  view, 
TOL  rr.— 17 
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supply  the  people  with  safe  exchanges  and  a  sound  cur- 
rency, and  to  check  excessive  issues  by  the  mushroom 
banks  of  independent  States,  disappeared  when  the  angry 
axe  laid  low  our  National  Bank.  The  monarch  of  the 
monetary  world  made  way  for  a  scrub  growth  of  sapling 
banks  which  sprang  up  about  its  stump,  having  restless 
sap,  but  little  root.  Each  bull-frog  institution  strained  in 
imitation  to  swell  to  the  size  of  the  ox.  A  strong  pressure 
for  charters  upon  the  legislatures  of  States  already  well 
supplied  was  the  first  symptom  of  the  infatuation  which 
had  newly  set  in ;  for  within  two  years  from  the  transfer 
of  the  public  moneys  new  State  banks  had  been  created 

which  represented  more  than  $80,000,000  of  paper 
Q^Sbu.  c&pital,  and  still  the  appetite  for  them  increased. 

Small  towns  wanted  banks  chartered  for  $1,000,000, 
and  even  sober  Boston  had  its  project  for  a  new  $10,000,000 
bank,  which  the  legislature  finally  quashed.  Indeed,  in 
place  of  the  monster  which  Jackson  slew  with  his  club 
an  army  of  monsters  sprang  up  as  in  the  field  sown  with 
the  dragon's  teeth.  The  paper  of  such  banks  was  pressed 
out  in  every  direction,  and  for  their  loan  and  credit  no 
feverish  enterprise  seemed  too  fanatical.  The  prophet's 
gourd  was  to  grow  on  forever.  The  folly  was  not  coi-- 
fined  to  new  and  ignorant  States.  Banks  in  a  State  liko 
New  York  extended  their  facilities  from  thirty  to  fifty  per 
cent,  beyond  what  their  charters  permitted.  To  get  into 
the  upper  circle  of  the  Democratic  magnates  and  handle 
the  public  deposits  was  the  ruling  ambition.    The  tidal 

wave  of  infiation,  which  by  1836  had  easily  effaced 

the  depression  of  the  year  before,  took  trade  off 
its  feet  and  carried  it  fioating  upon  the  topmost  crest  of 
speculation.  Stocks  now  rose  to  prices  before  unheard  of; 
flour  in  the  New  York  market  ran  suddenly  from  $5  to  $7 
a  barrel,  and  then  soared  higher ;  other  needful  commodi- 
ties advanced  in  proportion ;  new  companies,  which  had 
been  organised  for  a  variety  of  purposes  adapted  to  the 
new  development  of  buHinoss,  put  out  their  prospectuses 
and  scooped  a  fortune  out  of  their  expectations.  Much  of 
the  present  speculation  rushed,  as  speculation  always  will. 
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to  real  estate  as  a  tangible  inrestment.  The  reoeipta  ftom 
pablio  land  salee  by  the  United  Slates,  which  had  crept  bj 
1834  to  a  Btandanl  not  much  beyond  $4,850,000,  tripled 
those  figures  in  1836,  and  tlie  next  year  mnltiplied  them 
taUy  fivefold.  Id  private  tracts  of  land  the  craze  corre- 
sponded,  not  in  the  now  Western  country  alone,  but  to- 
ward the  remote  East, — among  Staine's  titled  forests.  The 
mstic  burgh,  which  had  taken  ita  little  leap  with  the  rest, 
was  imagined  a  great  city.  On  the  diagram  might  be  seen 
its  broad  avenue,  flanked  by  imposing  dwellings  and  public 
edifices;  its  wild  lands  were  parcelled  into  farms,  and  its 
&rms  mapped  out  into  building  lots,  all  selling  by  the 
square  foot  where  they  had  sold  by  tbe  acre,  and  all  bring- 
ing handsome  prices,  though  rarely  from  the  settlers  in- 
t<ended  to  remain  there.  Those  new  settlers  some-  ._  _ 
how  gave  a  deceptive  show  of  numerical  grandeur 
by  going  to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  and  in  and  out,  like  s 
theatrical  army.  There  was  a  new  phenomenon  of  travel ; 
for  railways  and  canals  were  now  building  rapidly,  and 
the  abridgment  of  time  and  space  brought  out  new  centres 
of  trade  and  travel,  and  opened  up  new  inns  and  accom- 
modations. Business  increased  transportation,  transporta- 
tion increased  business,  and  in  the  sensation  of  a  new  life, 
BO  different  from  the  quiet  humdrum  of  old,  it  seemed  as 
if  all  things  were  moving  and  growing.* 

Our  federal  head,  though  clear  from  the  giddiness  of 
this  money-making  delirium,  was  ignorant  of  its  cause,  and 
resorted  to  empirical  treatment  of  the  symptoms.  Tbe 
blame  ibr  all  this  ftensy  was  laid  to  the  Bank  and  the 
money-power ;  and  not  a  coil  of  the  old  dragon  could  be 
uplifled  that  tbs  President  did  not  bring  down  his  bludgeon 
for  a  blow,  resolved  that  die  it  must.  In  his  last  annual 
message  to  Congress  he  denounced  as  a  fraud  on  the  coun- 
try, as  indeed  it  was,  the  reissue  of  its  old  notes,  which 
tbe  Biddle  directory  had  lately  attempted  under  the  new 
charter  they  had  procured  from  Peansylvania-f    Deter^ 

■  MO,  GO  Nilet ;  newipspan  of  tha  dmj. 
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mined  that  the  national  currency  should  owe  nothing,  at 
all  events,  to  this  institution,  Jackson  tried,  and  tried  hon- 
estly, to  give  to  the  people  something  in  place  of  the  con- 
venient medium  they  had  lost.  His  early  effort  to  bring 
gold  and  silver  into  circulation,*  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
deserved  a  better  triumph  than  it  won.  In  aid  of 
such  a  policy  many  of  the  loco-foco  States  forbade 
their  own  local  banks  to  issue  bills  of  a  smaller  amount 
than  five  dollars.f  But  strict  views  of  the  federal  power 
being  now  in  vogue,  Congress  claimed  to  exert  no  direct 
power  over  local  banks  or  their  currency,  so  that  this 
State  prohibition  proved  but  a  spoonful  of  remedy.  Ten- 
dollar  notes  drove  out  the  gold  eagles,  five-dollar  notes  the 
half-eagles;  and  wherever  depreciated  paper  dollars  might 
circulate  at  all,  the  metallic  substitute  vanished.  The  im- 
mense volume  of  bank  paper,  good  and  bad,  swelled,  in 
fact,  faster  than  gold  could  be  coined  to  supply  its  place; 
and  to  clog  this  experiment  more  heavily,  the  mint  law 
of  1834,  through  some  oversight  in  framing  it,  made  a  new 
gold  dollar  worth  slightly  less  than  an  old  silver  one,  so 
that  bullion  brokers  in  consequence  exchanged  silver  for 
gold  wherever  thoy  could,  and  sent  the  former  metal  out 
of  the  country  at  a  time  when  it  could  least  be  spared. 
Jackson  himself  bad  to  acknowledge  that  bis  gold  currency 
was  not  an  accomplished  fact.  Little  more,  indeed,  had  it 
amounted  to  than  to  jingle  out  a  party  success  in  the  can- 
vass of  '34,  and  give  a  hard-money  plank  for  Democratic 
platforms  of  the  future.^  The  true  national  currency 
needAil  was  a  paper  currency  worthy  to  circulate,  and 
with  metal  enough  on  hand  to  redeem  the  notes  on  pre- 
sentation. 

Financial  expedients,  excellent  to  declaim  about,  will, 
many  of  them,  fail  at  the  crucial  test,  because  of  some 


*  Sttpra,  p.  178. 

t  In  60  Kiles,  80,  thirteen  SUtes  are  enumerated,  induiiTe  of  New 
Ycnk  and  PeniiByWania,  which  hj  October,  1886,  had  taken  such 
action. 

X  Bee  46  Kiles ;  Samner*s  Jeokion. 
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element  io  the  social  Bituation  hiddeo  and  nncontroUttd. 
Appalled  by  the  rapid  ezpansioD  of  traffic,  by  the  madnoM 
which  foretold  some  dangerous  catastrophe,  our  ruler,  in  a 
cold  sweat,  grasped  at  the  only  weapon  lefl  in  his  little  ar^ 
mory  of  reeonroeB,  that,  namely,  of  forbidding  this  local  bank 
paper  to  be  taken  for  the  public  revenue  or  one  branch  of  it. 
Customs  receipU  had  been  in  National  Bank  notes,  as  well 
as  coin,  and  other  bank  notes  were  now  accepted  ;  public 
lands  sold,  too,  for  local  currency ;  and  on  public  lands 
the  real-estate  croze  fastened  the  readier,  becauso  these 
might  be  bought  at  $1.25  the  acre  wherever  located,  while 
all  private  prices  varied  by  the  owner's  funcy.  At  the 
West  bank  paper  abounded,  but  very  little  specie,  and 
it  was  not  an  uncommon  device  for  land  speculators  to 
organize  a  bank  expressly  and  procure  a  charter  in  order 
to  help  work  out  their  schemes.  Beuton,  the  watch-dog 
of  these  public  domains,  saw  as  did  few  others  the  im- 
pending crash,  having  entered  public  life  in  the  distress 
of  1819-20,  and  retaining  what  few  stateemon  possess 
who  wait  on  popular  omens,  a  vivid  memory.  He  offered 
in  the  Senate,  at  its  first  seBsion,  a  resolution  de- 
claring that  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  ought  to  Aptuv. 
be  received  in  payment  for  the  public  lands.  The 
measure  interested  no  one  but  himself,  and  it  was  rejected. 
But,  as  had  before  happened,  what  Congress  would  not  do 
the  President  did  on  his  own  responsibility.  Impressed 
by  Bontou's  warning,  Jackson  summoned  liis  cabinet  for 
advice,  found  their  advice  unfavorable,  and,  precisely  as  in 
1833,  took  his  own  course.  Id  one  week  after 
Congress  had  adjourned  Secretary  Woodbury  is- 
sued a  Treasury  circular,  drafted  by  Beaton  (so  that  sena- 
tor asserts),  which  directed  that  nothing  but  gold  and 
silver  should  be  received  in  payment  of  the  public  lands. 
This  was  the  famous  "specie  circular"  of  which  Jackson 
boasted  as  a  last  financial  ezpToff.''^  Siscriminated  against 
paper  in  one  branch  of  the  national  revenue.  Jackson 
expected  too  much  from  such  a  specific.  Had  his  govern- 
ment confided  the  meUUio  proceeds  to  its  separate  vaults, 
instead  of  the  private  pet  depoaitories,  the  pnblio  hout 
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would  have  been  aafe  in  the  general  calamity  which  wai 
■are  to  follow  very  speedily.  But  in  reality  the  effect  of 
this  circular  was  to  divert  the  flow  of  the  precious  metals 
from  their  natural  channels  and  bring  on  a  catastrophe, 
sure,  though  slower,  involving  government  and  the  indi- 
vidual together.  This  circular,  it  has  well  been  said,  was 
the  spark  which  lighted  the  combustibles,  but  not  the 
cause  of  the  disaster.* 

Speculation  grew  wilder  with  Jackson's  last  year  of 
office,  and  signs  of  a  coming  revulsion  appeared  in  the 

winter,  though   few  took  heed  of   them.     This 

specie  circular,  while  checking  the  fever  at  a 
single  point,  could  not  expel  it  from  the  system  of  the 
body  politic.  Credit  set  up  for  a  miracle- worker.  Specu- 
lation abroad  had  its  own  course  to  run,  which  enhanced 
the  danger.    And  here  at  home  even  our  pet  deposit  banks 

had  to  surrender  a  great  part  of  the  national 
Jmmxj.  Surplus  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  to  be 

swallowed  into  the  belly  of  State  projects  which 
gaped  wide  for  the  dividend  declared  by  Congress.  The 
scarcity  of  metallic  money  forced  up  the  current  rates 
of  interest  so  high  that  citizens  would  pay  two  per  cent, 
a  month  or  more  to  carry  schemes  from  which  they  hoped 
very  shortly  to  realise  fifty  or  a  hundred  per  cent.  Now 
might  be  heard  ominous  mutterings  from  the  people.  The 
laborer  found  his  peck  of  meal  and  basket  of  coal  going 
upward  in  price,  while  the  rag  money  which  paid  his 
week's  toil  was  the  same  as  before.  These  were  the  ex- 
perimental days  for  corporate  organization ;  in  manufact- 
ures, in  railroad  and  canal  building,  in  various  great  en- 
terprises, besides  banking,  chartered  companies  had  begun 
to  supplant  the  partnerships  and  individual  modes  of  busi- 
ness hitherto  almost  universal ;  and  these  money  corpora- 
tions, with,  their  maximum  of  wealth  and  power  and  mini- 
mum of  responsibility,  were  already  widening  the  chasm 


♦  Sumner's  Jackson,  886.  A  similar  circular  was  once  issued  by 
Jackioii's  predecessor,  which  appeals  to  haye  escaped  general  notice. 
T  J.  Q.  Adams's  Diary,  427. 
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between  capital  and  labor;  for  thus  did  impersonal  meoli- 
anisin  eapersede  that  human  sympathy  and  intercoana 
which  nature  oraveB  for  employora  and  employed.  Strikes 
were  noticeable  of  late  in  large  northern  cities,  and  a  ten- 
dency among  mechanics  to  form  protective  combinations, — 
a  phenomenon  bo  strange  in  America  that  a  trades-onion 
of  joomeymen  tailors  was  judicially  pronounced  a 
£luropean  notion,  something  needless  in  this  coun-  tprti-Jmt 
tiyand  incompatible  with  free  institutions.*  Other 
offerings  touched  the  poor.  New  York  city,  whose  brick 
parallels  extended  rapidly  up  the  peninsula  while  the  flush 
of  inflation  was  felt,  heard  the  clang  of  the  fire-bell  on 
the  bitterest  of  oold  December  nights  in  1835,  when  the 
thermometer  stood  at  zero  and  the  wind  was 
fiercely  blowing  from  the  northwest  Daylight  shlu-u. 
'onnd  the  firemen  still  fighting  the  flames,  ez- 
juansted  and  almost  perishing,  when  a  new  fire  broke  oat 
in  the  heart  of  the  business  quarters  near  Wall  and  Pearl 
streets,  and  this  raged  for  fifteen  hours  or  more  over  the 
richest  area  in  the  city,  licliing  up  huge  cargoes  of  mer- 
chandise to  the  very  wharves,  and  consuming  thirteen 
aoresofooBtly  stores,  churches,  and  public  edifices, — neaiiy 
seven  hundred  buildings, — worth  in  tbe  aggregate  some 
twenty  million  dollars.  Fire-engines  were  almost  useless, 
the  water  which  could  scarcely  be  forced  ap  from  the 
river,  the  only  source  of  supply,  freesing  in  the  hose ;  nor 
could  the  fiames  be  finally  stayed  until  buildings  were 
blown  up  by  gunpowder.  Copper  roofs  melted  in  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  conflagration,  and  marble  buildiogB, 
thought  fire-proof,  were  laid  in  ashes.')'  Nobly  did  the 
resolute  citucens  face  this  calamity ;  but  private  distreas 
increased  among  tbe  poorer  classes  an  irritable  tendency. 
Laborers  and  the  unemployed  showed  the  mob  spirit  a 
year  later,  when  speculation  put  on  its  last  screws.  One 
February  afternoon,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the 
park  to  protest  against  the  high  rents  which  people  bad 

•  BO  iniM,  SV6. 
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to  paj,  and  the  starvation  prices  of  their  bread  and  fheL 
Inflammatory  placards  had  been  posted  about  the 
dty.  An  immense  crowd  in  front  of  the  City  Hall, 
after  listening  to  the  heated  harangues  of  dema- 
gogue politicians,  were  worked  up  to  spoil  and  outrage. 
Floor  by  this  time  had  risen  to  twelve  dollars  a  barrel,  and 
certain  dealers  were  pointedly  accused  of  buying  up  the 
market  for  a  speculation.  On  a  hint  from  one  of  their 
most  passionate  orators  the  crowd  moved  to  the  brick 
warehouse  of  a  flour  merchant  in  a  neighboring  street. 
His  strong  portals,  which  he  had  closed  in  defence,  they 
forced  open  by  a  vigorous  assault.  An  iron  door  was 
torn  from  its  hinges,  and  in  rushed  the  rioters  to  take 
possession,  tumbling  out  sacks  and  barrels  of  flour  into 
the  street  from  every  door  and  window ;  these  burst  as 
they  fell,  or  were  ripped  open  and  staved  in  by  the  out- 
side multitude.  Old  crones  darted  forward  like  birds 
of  prey,  and,  filling  baskets  and  aprons  from  the  soft 
drift  which  lay  knee-deep  on  the  pavement  whiter  than 
snow-flakes,  made  off  for  their  homes.  The  stores  of 
other  dealers  were  plundered  in  the  same  manner,  and  of 
more  than  five  hundred  barrels  of  flour  and  a  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat,  thus  wantonly  destroyed,  the  greater 
part  was  wasted.  The  mayor's  mild  remonstrance  had 
not  checked  a  crowd  which  was  set  on  to  pillage  be- 
fore his  very  windows,  and,  as  in  earlier  riots,  the  po- 
lice had  to  be  reinforced  by  the  citizen  militia.  Night 
saw  our  democratic  metropolis  patrolled  by  troops  like 
some  beleaguered  city,  their  arms  glittering  in  the  moon- 
beams.* 

All  the  while  the  President  and  his  flatterers  had  igno- 
rantly  laid  this  feverish  rise  of  prices  to  a  sort  of  brokers* 
conspiracy,  and  foretold  the  happy  consequences  that  would 
follow  from  the  specie  circular.  By  this  contrivance  the 
speculators  anc  inflators  would  surely  be  bafl9ed.  A  sound 
had  gone  up  against  this  circular,  and  they  supposed  it  the 

*  See  61  Ntles,  400,  408 ;  New  York  newtpapen. 
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TOioe  of  the  enraged  monej-maken.  But  in  Congresa 
even  party  friends  thought  differeDtly.  To  allay  the  mer- 
oantile  disoonteDt  with  this  last  official  akase  a  bill  paMed 
both  Houses  at  this  second  session  to  rescind  the  __ 
specie  circular.  Bather  than  provoke  an  issue, 
however,  with  the  man  of  the  people,  or  jar  upon  the 
dulcet  strain  which  suited  these  last  hours,  the  act  ma 
moulded  finally  into  a  mild  and  equivocal  expressios. 
Not  even  at  the  last  moment  was  this  President  to  be 
wheedled  out  of  his  purpose  by  a  piece  of  sycophancy. 
He  prevented  the  bill  from  becoming  a  law  by  keeping  it 
in  his  bands  until  after  the  Congress  bad  expired ;  and  the 
complex  and  uncertain  phrase  of  this  bill,  as  he  announced 
through  the  press,  was  his  reason  for  doing  so.* 
This  pocket  veto,  with  its  grimly  humorous  ex- 
planation, was  the  last  act  of  an  administration  safely 
wilftil  beyond  all  otheis  in  our  annals.  By  this  time  the 
spark  which  lighted  the  fuse  had  crept  up  close  to  the 
magazine,  but  not  near  enough  yet  to  produce  the  disas- 
troos  explosion  or  disturb  the  perfect  complacency  with 
which  our  old  hero  laid  down  his  rod  of  office. 

Large  space  has  been  given  in  our  narrative  to  Andrew 
Jackson's  administration,  because  of  its  Strong  idiosynora- 
sies  and  the  character  of  the  national  events  it  served  to 
develop.  Ke  has  left  a  landmark  in  our  annals  for  all  time. 
Much  is  said  of  the  influence  of  ideas  in  producing  history, 
but  the  really  controlling  influence  of  this  epoch  was  that 
of  personal  example.  And  never  did  popular  parties  op- 
posed to  one  another  respond  to  personal  guidance  so 
heartily  as  those  which  now  grew  up  under  the  leadership 
of  those  fierce  combatants,  always  at  variance  with  one 
another.  Clay  and  Jackson;  the  one  combining  popular 
elements  too  intelligent  and  opinionated  not  to  show  signa 
ofjealoos  dissension,  the  other  having  a  blind  democracy 
for  a  nucleus  so  dense,  so  devoted,  and  withal  so  carefblly 
disdplined,  that  rivalry  was  kept  low  and  political  mutiay 

•  8e<  a  Sutwuui'*  Maniul ;  03  Nil«,  2«. 
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punishable  as  though  by  martial  law.  Strong  iu  all  hif 
traits  of  character,  his  vices  as  well  as  his  virtues,  Jack- 
son's public  example  was  one  for  positive  good  and  positive 
evil, — a  mixture  of  brass  and  clay.  There  could  be  nothing 
negative  about  him.  What  he  purposed,  that  he  put  his 
hand  to  and  bore  it  safely  through.  His  mind  moved 
rapidly,  and  with  an  almost  lightning-like  perception  he 
had  resolved  the  point  while  others  were  deliberating ;  and 
right  or  wrong,  he  was  tenacious  of  his  conclusion,  and 
fought  to  have  his  way  like  one  who  felt  it  shame  not  to 
win.  There  was  no  twilight  of  dubiety  about. him;  he 
knew,  and  knew  earnestly ;  and  within  the  steel  horizon 
which  bounded  his  vision  he  could  pierce  to  the  circum- 
ference in  all  directions.  As  his  intellect  admitted  of  no 
half-truth,  so  did  his  nature  revolt  at  bargains  and  com- 
promises, such  as  Clay,  his  mortal  enemy,  was  an  adept  in 
arranging ;  but  with  him  it  was  to  conquer  or  die  on  every 
occasion,  win  a  clean  -victory  or  endure  a  clean  defeat. 
This  temper,  as  those  who  knew  him  best  have  admitted, 
gave  him  a  K  ad  to  carry  all  his  life  ;*  every  step  he  took 
was  a  contest,  and  yet,  if  ever  mortal  may  be  said  to  have 
triumphed  in  what  he  undertook,  every  contest  was  a 
victory.  Jackson  could  not  live  without  a  quarrel ;  and, 
though  capable  of  strong  and  lasting  attachment,  friends 
and  enemies  oflen  changed  places  as  his  ambition  devel- 
oped, and  no  one  could  remain  long  in  his  confidence 
who  did  not  humor  his  foibles  and  bend  to  his  purpose.f 
Conscientious  difference  of  opinion  he  knew  not  how  to 
tolerate,  and  friendship  that  was  not  all  in  all  was  not  at 


•  I  Benton's  View,  78S. 

t  Konroe,  John  Quinoy  Adams,  Oalhoun,  White,  mil  had  oontrihated 
to  JmcHaowk  singular  rise  and  aspirations.  Towards  President  Monroe 
Jaokson  siio  red  symptoms  of  dislike  and  eTen  treachery  after  entering 
the  lists  foi  hLe  sucoessorship,  and  the  others  he  treated  in  turn  as 
bitter  enemies.  Benton,  on  the  contrary,  once  engaged  with  him  in 
deadly  feud,  ani  Kendall,  a  former  opponent,  came  into  his  path  and 
became  two  of  Uie  most  influential  of  his  Presidential  advisers.  Blair 
was  brought  to  ^*•  acquaintance  as  a  stranger  whose  pea  r^vlid 
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all.  Gratitude  implied  a  Belf-abasement,  and  he  felt  it 
for  no  one;  even  coequal  companionship  was  something 
of  a  yoke  to  him ;  it  was  admiring  devotion  that  won  his 
heart,  and  the  better  angel  of  his  nature  was  compassion. 
But  though  knightly  towards  women,  tender  to  childreUi 
the  young,  the  gentle,  the  fallen,  to  all  who  nestled  up 
confidingly,  his  contempt  for  weakness  disposed  him  to 
snatch  whatever  he  wanted,  regardless  of  others'  rights. 
He  could  bully  a  sister  republic  to  get  her  territory,  and 
drive  the  half-tamed  Indian  from  his  homestead  and  the 
white  man's  neighborhood  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  all  this  with  hardly  the  pretence  of  compunction. 
Frank  and  sincere  in  the  main,  and  wishing  to  be  thought 
so  whatever  ill  might  be  imputed  to  him,  of  manners  cor- 
dial and  graceful,  he  was  a  generous  host  at  home,  and 
after  his  own  ideal  a  southern  gentleman.  Yet  for  all  this 
he  had  something  of  the  borderer's  fierce  disposition; 
with  the  men  among  whom  he  had  been  bom  and  bred 
might  made  right,  and  honor  was  vindicated  by  a  brace  of 
pistols  at  ten  paces.  Such  a  citizen  could  never  have  been 
exalted  to  national  distinction  in  the  courtlier  age  of  the 
republic,  and  his  fame  waited  long  for  civil  recognition, 
even  after  his  military  success.  Springing  up  out-of-doors 
and  in  the  free  sunshine,  rough  contact  with  mankind  in 
a  pioneer  society  gave  him  an  education ;  and  as  a  slave- 
holder, long  used  to  an  easy  independence  and  to  being 
waited  upon,  he  acquired  that  self-confidence  in  later  life 
without  which  consciousness  o£  merit  must  fail  of  renown. 
As  chief  magistrate  he  was  an  innovation  upon  American 
life,  a  novelty, — in  some  sense  a  protest  against  the  past. 
He  was  the  first  great  product  of  the  West,  humanly 
speaking,  Clay  only  excepted,  whose  genius  partook  more 
of  Eastern  example.  He  was  the  first  President  of  this 
Union  chosen  from  the  west  of  the  Alleghanies  and  a 
pioneer  State ;  the  first  ever  borne  into  the  chair  with  a 
general  hurrah  and  no  real  sense  of  civil  superiority  for 
the  office.  He  was  the  first  President  f^om  what  we  call 
the  masses;  the  first  whose  following  vulgarized,  so  to 
speak,  the  national  administration  and  social  life  at  the 
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oapital.  Old  age  and  debility  had  much  to  do  with  the 
▼enerating  applause  whioh  constantly  followed  him,  and 
forced  even  his  whims  to  be  respected ;  the  people  seemed 
anxioos  to  make  amends  for  so  long  neglecting  to  advance 
him. 

Jackson  mled  by  his  indomitable  force  of  will,  his 
tenacity  of  pnrpose,  courage,  and  energy.  He  did  not 
investigate  nor  lean  upon  advice,  but  made  up  his  mind  by 
whatever  strange  and  crooked  channels  came  his  informa- 
tion, and  then  took  the  responsibility.  Experience  made 
him  rapid  rather  than  rash,  though  he  was  always  impul- 
sive; and  he  would  despatch  the  business  which  engaged 
his  thoughts,  and  that  most  thoroughly.  Though  stretched 
on  the  bed  of  sickness,  he  held  the  thread  of  his  purpose, 
where  none  could  take  it  from  him ;  his  will  rallied  and 
beat  under  the  body.  He  decided  affairs  quickly,  and  upon 
impulse  more  than  reflection ;  but  his  intuitions  were  keen, 
often  profound,  in  politics  as  well  as  war.  His  vigor  as 
an  Executive  at  his  time  of  life  was  truly  wonderful.  He 
left  nothing  in  affiiirs  for  others  to  finish,  betrayed  no  sign 
of  fear  or  timidity,  shrank  from  no  burden  however  mo- 
mentous, but  marched  to  the  muzzle  of  his  purpose,  and, 
like  an  old  soldier,  gained  half  the  advantage  in  a  fight 
by  his  bold  despatch  and  vigor.  The  night  march  and 
surprise  were  points  he  had  learned  in  Indian  warfare ; 
and  were  it  war  or  politics,  he  carried  out  what  he  had 
fixed  upon  with  constant  intrepidity.  This  intrepidity 
went  with  a  conscious  sense  of  duty ;  for,  though  a  Crom- 
well in  spirit,  Jackson's  ambition  was  honestly  to  serve 
his  country.  Loyalty  to  the  Union,  sympathy  with  the 
American  common  people,  were  the  chief  impulses  of  his 
being,  for  all  he  loved  power;  and  hence  a  majority  was 
almost  sure  to  sustain  him.  Courage  and  directness  the 
people  admire  in  any  man,  and  a  sordid  or  usurping  nature 
they  are  apt  to  discover.  Jackson  had  the  Midas  touch, 
which  could  transmute  whatever  he  handled,  if  not  into 
solid  gold,  at  least  into  a  substance  of  popularity.  And 
yet  no  servant  of  the  ballot-box  felt  lees  the  need  of 
courting  popularity  or  of  waiting  for  public  opinion  to 
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bear  his  plans  forward.  Lesser  statesmen  might  be  ex- 
ponents, but  he  led  on,  leaving  the  public  to  comment  as  it 
might. 

We  have  intimated  more  than  once  in  oar  narrative  that 
Jackson  was  neither  so  firank  nor  so  chivalrous  as  he  passed 
for,  nor  yet  so  little  of  a  politician.  Was  there  ever  a  great 
general  who  did  not  employ  strategy?  Jackson  could 
dissimulate,  and  in  his  very  maladies  he  gained  some 
crafty  advantage.  One  of  his  warmest  admirers  has  pro- 
nounced him  a  consummate  actor,  whose  art  often  imposed 
the  pcM'^y  of  rashness.*  Yan  Buren  found  him  a  man 
guarded  and  solf-controlled  where  he  had  seemed  impet- 
uous.t  He  could  put  off  an  inconvenient  fiiendship  so  as 
to  make  his  friend  appear  the  wrong-doer.^  Of  darker 
duplicity  signs,  though  inconclusive,  are  not  wanting.§ 
But  his  blunt  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  his  brutal 
obstinacy,  and  the  tail-wagging  subservience  which  he 
exacted  from  those  about  him  did  the  country  he  meant 
to  honor  an  irreparable  mischief.  While  President  his 
irascibility  forced  those  who  would  influence  him  to  take 
to  tortuous  methods.  Cabinet  officers,  men  far  better 
versed  in  affairs  than  himself,  had  to  fall  in  with  his  opin- 
ions, and  seem  to  yield ;  overreaching,  if  they  might,  when 
executing  his  orders,  or  bringing  the  subject  up  again. 
This,  and  his  preference  for  the  kitchen  advisers,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  frequent  cabinet  changes.  All  had  to 
pay  court  to  get  on.  Yan  Buren  earned  most  from  his 
intimacy,  playing  the  faithful  hound,  and  it  cost  him  dearly 
in  the  end.  The  circle  surrounding  the  old  man  fed  him 
with  gross  flattery.  All  this  gave  soon  the  smirch  to 
decent  self-respect.  Personalism  came  to  tincture  all  poli- 
tics, all  policies,  all  politicians,  under  his  arbitrary  and  ex- 
acting administration ;  and  the  painted  Jezebel  of  party 
patronage  seised  upon  the  public  trusts  for  her  &voritea. 


•  WiM's  Decadflt,  111. 

t  Ysn  Buxen't  PoUtioal  Puiioi,  811. 

I  Aa,  €,g,f  in  the  case  of  Oslhoun. 

I  8m  wyro,  p.  87 ;  and  ohferre  hit  ooune  in  the  Texas  annaxatioii. 
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Such  a  state  of  things  was  sure  to  breed  corruption  sooner 
or  later.  Pnetorian  bands  showed  the  first  symptom  of 
Rome's  decay;  bands  of  office-holders,  united  by  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  the  spoils  and  salaries  from  other  bands 
equally  ravenous,  may  prove  an  early  symptom  of  our 
own,  if  the  people  submit  to  it.  Personally  honest  and 
imstained  by  bribery,  Jackson  played  nevertheless  into  the 
hands  of  others  who  traded  upon  his  violence;  greedy 
followers  milked  the  offices  they  had  gained  by  partisan 
service.  Even  the  battery  of  the  National  Bank,  in  which 
he  led  off,  had  its  pugilistic  aspect :  money  put  up  against 
money,  and  monopoly  fighting  monopoly. 

Jackson's  illiteracy  is  admitted  by  his  admirers;  but 
opponents  of  his  day  made  too  much  of  it,  as  though  ad- 
ministration were  a  matter  of  mere  scholarship.  Longer 
experience  in  popular  self-government  has  dispelled  that 
illusion.  It  was  of  greater  note  that  his  strong  personal 
feelings  mingled  in  all  he  said  or  did,  and  that  opponents 
were  colored  by  his  temperament.  In  conversation  he  in- 
terested, whether  he  convinced  or  not,  being  clear,  earnest, 
and  straight  to  the  point  both  in  thought  and  expression ; 
and  while  no  question  admitted  of  two  sides  to  bis  mind, 
his  own  was  fearlessly  grasped.  As  his  speech  was  saga- 
cious and  incisive,  in  spite  of  slips  in  grammar  or  mispro- 
nunciation, so  he  could  write  with  powerful  effect,  though 
no  scholar  in  the  true  sense,  and  in  personal  controversy 

(he  was  one  to  be  feared.  His  state  papers  engaged  able 
minds  in  and  out  of  his  cabinet,  yet  the  direction  of 
thought,  the  statement  of  policy,  the  temper  of  the  docu- 
ment, were  his  own.  Others  might  elaborate  the  argument 
for  him  or  polish  and  arrange  the  composition,  but,  afler  all, 
his  was  the  central  thought ;  and  he  would  flourish  over 
the  paper  with  a  rapid  pen,  and  a  huge  one,  until  sheet 
after  sheet  lay  before  him  glistening  with  ink  and  glowing 
with  expression  as  though  it  were  written  in  his  heart's 
blood.  That  there  were  misspelt  words  to  be  corrected, 
or  awkward  sentences  to  be  trussed  up  afterwards  by  his 
secretary,  is  not  to  be  denied.  In  short,  Andrew  Jackson 
fed  little  upon  books  and  muoh  upon  experience  with  un- 
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oonTdotioDKl  life  and  human  nature ;  but  he  had  what  it 
eflsential  to  eminence  in  either  case,  a  vigorous  intelleot 
and  a  strong  will.*     Id  the  conduct  of  affaire  he  took  advioe 
wherever  he  saw  fit,  and  like  a  commander  aecfetive  of  | 
his  own  plans,  tested  the  views  of  his  council  and  then  I 
made  up  his  own  mind. 

Such  waa  the  remarkable  man  whose  shaping  influence 
in  national  affairs  made  him  the  transcendent  figure  of 
these  times ;  in  him  of  all  AmericsoB  the  Union,  for  thirty 
jears  prior  to  the  eventfhl  1860,  was  personified.  In 
&nItB  and  merits  alike  he  was  so  groat,  and  he  produced 
so  much  that  was  good  and  so  much  that  was  vicioos, 
that  the  historian  may  well  be  perplexed  to  trace  the 
blending  line.  This  warrior  first  entered  office  with 
an  easier  task  before  him  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
and  twice  when  he  took  the  official  oath  he  might  have 
shaped  his  course  peacefully  to  the  popular  prediBpoBiti<»i 
which  was  to  reward  a  veteran  soldier  with  the  highest 
mark  of  honor.  Twice,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  did  he 
surprise  expectation,  both  by  the  vitality  of  his  rule  and 
hie  peculiar  aptitude  for  fighting  out  some  new  political 
policy.  He  fought  well,  as  he  bad  always  done,  and  was  as 
pertinacious  in  returning  to  the  attack  and  mortifying  the 
foes  who  had  wounded  his  friends.  Quarrels  and  bad 
blood  made  the  large  component  of  these  eight  years' 
policy ;  the  fight  of  Actions  made  the  spoils  of  office,  for 
the  first  time,  a  national  principle;  the  fight  with  the 
Bank,  originating,  most  likely,  in  personal  offence,  was  a 


*  lUptd  peraeption  wm  Jftckioii'*  ttrong  lotellectual  timlt;  his  i«- 
f«et  WM  in  tb«  logickt  bcult;,  the  power  to  reuoD  out  hii  ciM.  In 
thl«  kttor  nspect,  the  peoi  of  othen,  and  KendaH'i  pen  mo«t  of  sU, 
did  blm  gieU,  Mrrioe ;  hence  mmnj  of  the  Kholftrly  c«at,  like  Adami, 
Inugined  Uut  Amot  Kendall  wu  the  ruling  mind  of  the  ■dniiiiliti*- 
tion.  10  J.  Q.  Aduni'i  Diary,  BBS.  EeDdall'i  genuine  admlratton 
of  the  man  refkite*  thU.  Eeadall'*  Autobiography,  6S1.  And  Kan- 
dall,  Blalr,  and  Benton,  moat  competent  witneaus,  all  teatify  that 
Andrew  Jackaon  bora  the  men  and  meaaurea  of  hii  adminiitnttioii  on 
hia  own  ahouldan.  Kendall  ib.;  "aiobe"  Beoollectioni  of  18S6;  1 
Baiiton,  T8S. 
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personal  one  to  the  dose ;  and  but  for  his  personal  rup- 
ture with  Calhoun  one  may  well  doubt  whether  nullification 
would  ever  have  raised  its  reptile  head.  Jackson's  best 
act  was  to  trample  down  that  heresy,  though  the  snake 
was  only  scotched,  and  his  worst  was  to  debauch  the  pub- 
lic service.  In  the  one,  as  in  the  other,  his  example  long 
outlived  him.  But  most  pernicious  of  aU,  in  quick  results. 
he  initiated  the  treacherous  policy  of  Mexican  dismember 
ment  and  annexation  for  the  sake  of  slavery ;  from  a  mo- 
tive pseudo-patriotic,  however,  to  preserve  the  equilibrium 
of  the  Union,  and  with  a  responsibility  quite  indirect  for 
the  worst  that  followed  after  he  had  set  the  ball  in  motion. 
As  for  the  rest,  his  foreign  policy  was  brilliant  and  saga- 
cious ;  his  stand  on  the  tariff  and  internal  improvements 
judicious  for  the  times ;  his  course  to  the  Indians,  though 
harsh,  not  without  justifying  reasons.  He  paid  off  the 
national  debt,  like  the  punctilious  planter  he  was,  who 
abhorred  all  debt^  public  and  private,  and  with  real  oppor- 
tunity might  have  left  to  his  country  some  plan  for  dis- 
posing of  a  national  surplus  instead  of  leaving  himself  on 
record  as  a  censurer  of  all  plans.  Upon  his  financial  policy 
our  narrative  has  dwelt  already,  and  the  full  effect  of  that 
glorious  folly,  the  transfer  of  the  deposits,  will  soon  bo 
shown.  With  all  his  fervent  zeal,  there  were  limitations 
to  his  theory  of  public  banking,  limitations  to  his  theor}' 
of  a  fraternal  Union. 

No  President  ever  ruled  these  United  States  in  times  of 
peace  with  a  personal  supremacy  so  absolute  as  the  two 
great  chieftains  of  our  Democracy,  Jackson  and  Jefferson, 
though  in  methods  and  character  they  were  so  little  alike. 
The  one  was  a  bom  manager  of  men,  the  other  a  stern 
dictator ;  the  one  philanthropic  to  the  socially  oppressed, 
the  other  a  hater  rather  of  the  social  oppressor ;  each,  bow- 
ever,  influenced  by  a  love  of  country  which  was  a  ruling  pas- 
sion, by  constitutional  restraints  somewhat  independently 
interpreted,  and,  in  later  life  at  least,  by  an  unconscious 
bias  to  the  side  of  the  South  whenever  slavery  was  threat- 
ened with  violence  by  northern  agitators.  This  last  in 
Jefferson  weakened  his  practical  efforts  in  the  anti-slavery 
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caaee,  though  he  wu  uiti-slATeiy  in  Beiitim6nt  to  the  end ;  in 
Jackaon,  who  thought  himself  no  worse  for  being  a  muter, 
if  &  kiod  one,  it  stimulated  the  determination  to  make  his 
section  stroug  enough  to  hold  out  against  the  abolitionists, 
for  abolitioniste  and  oulUfiers  were  all  hell-hounds  of  dis- 
UDion.  Jefferson  had  gently  manipulated  Congress ;  Jack- 
son ruled  in  defiance  of  it,  and  by  arraying  the  people,  or 
rather  a  party  majority  on  his  side,  against  it,  until  tbe 
tone  of  his  messages,  if  not  really  insolent,  was  that  of  oon- 
scions  infallibility.  Congress  is  elastic,  however,  and  easily 
rallies,  being  naturally  ^e  enoroaohing  power  under  onr 
co-ordinale  system.  But  as  for  tbe  people,  the  danger 
grew  that  their  will  in  elections  would  be  fettered  by  ma- 
chinery and  machine  managers.  In  these  years  the  De- 
mocracy made  rapid  strides,  and  the  nation,  too,  advanced 
in  power.  Self-confidence  increased,  and  a  domineering 
disposition.  There  was  a  vigorous  vulgarity  about  this 
adrainistratiun  at  every  point,  resolution,  and  a  passionate 
love  of  danger.  And  yet  at  home,  Motions  and  mob  vio- 
lence were  always  on  the  increase ;  and  though  the  prinoi- 
plos  of  national  institutions  and  of  fttndamental  authority 
were  discussed  as  never  before  nor  since,  there  never  was 
a  time  short  of  civil  war  when  lawlessness  gamed  so 
nearly  the  upper  band  in  the  community.  The  most  dan- 
gerous infractions  of  the  oonstitntion  are  those  not  violent 
enough  to  provoke  the  governed  to  open  resistance,  and 
of  such  there  were  many.  Jackson's  school  of  philosophy 
was  not  tolerant  and  reconciling.  There  were  too  many 
friends  to  reward,  too  many  foes  to  punish.  Class  was 
inflamed  against  class,  the  poor  showed  their  teeth  at  the 
rich;  and  while  the  XTnion  was  constantly  held  np  for 
reverence,  and  even  idolatry,  the  joints  were  strained,  the 
fraternal  bonds  parted,  and  men  of  both  sections  began 
to  feel  themselves  lees  nnioniats  at  heart  than  before.  And 
thus,  though  docked  out  with  gloiy,  did  Jackson's  iron 
rule  plough  long  fhrrows  in  the  back  of  the  repabUo 
whose  soars  are  still  visible. 
VOL.  IV.— 18 
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CHAPTEB  XV. 

ADMIKI8TRATI0N  OF  MABTIN  YAK  BUBBS 

SwmoN  I. 

fibiod  of  twintt-fiftb  oohoeibb. 
Maboh  4, 1837— Mabob  3, 1839. 

It  was  a  perfectly  charaoteristic  letter  which  Jackgon 
wrote  on  the  2d  of  March,  expressing  his  hope  to  go  to 
the  oapitol  on  the  4th  to  see  his  once-rejected  minister  to 
England  sworn  into  office  by  bis  once-rejected  Secretary 
of  tiie  Treasury."^    Mingled  with  his  exultant  feeling  on 

that  occasion  was  a  remorseless  temper  towards 
jutiOk^  his  foes.    It  was  a  day  of  bright  sunshine,  and  the 

soft  spring  snow  on  the  Maryland  hills  reflected 
a  benignity  which  might  well  have  shed  its  rays  about 
that  whitened  head  of  the  toil-worn  soldier,  upon  whom 
multitudes  gazed  for  the  first  time  since  his  sickness,  and 
as  most  felt,  for  the  last  time.  Riding  to  the  capitol  in 
martial  pomp  with  his  successor  by  his  side,  seated  in  a 
phaeton  built  of  wood  from  the  frigate  OonstituHon,  which 
had  just  been  presented  by  the  Democracy  of  New  York 
city,  the  old  hero  was  greeted  with  cheer  upon  cheer 
wherever  his  figure  was  seen.  Not  even  while  delivering 
his  address  from  the  portico,  which  faced  the  east,  was  the 
new  President  the  central  figure  of  interest,  though  he 
spoke  in  a  tolerant  and  conciliating  tone  such  as  an  Ameri- 
can Executive  had  not  used  for  many  a  year.  Van  Buren 
spoke  through  a  penumbra,  and,  conscious  of  his  subordi- 
nate place  in  the  popular  mind,  he  accepted  the  disadvan- 
tage. The  salient  points  of  this  first  speech  were  two,  both 
smacking  of  the  courtier  :  to  the  South  he  pledged  himself 


*Sm  letter  quoted,  8  Parton't  JackKm,  dS4. 
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to  disooarage  all  anti-slavery  agitation ;  and  next  from  the 
whole  country  he  implored  support  as  an  humble  follower 
in  the  illustrious  footsteps  which  he  could  not  hope  to 
measure."^ 

The  new  President's  oration  sped  through  the  press  in 
company  with  the  farewell  address  of  his  predecessor, 
which  latter  was  chiefly  taken  up  with  the  glorification 
of  hard  money,  a  parting  shot  at  the  defunct  National 
Bank,  and  a  final  appeal  for  the  value  and  necessity  of 
the  Union,  as  it  squared  with  his  favorite  ideas  of  policy. 
Jackson  lefl  for  bis  home  soon  after,  the  broken  invalid. 
Tender  and  solicitous  attentions  marked  every  ,..  . 
stage  of  his  progress,  Van  Buren  himself  de- 
tailing the  surgeon  general  to  attend  him  on  the  road. 
Home  to  the  Hermitage  to  die  had  been  the  touching 
strain  of  this  farewell ;  but  at  home  once  more  he  rallied, 
and  for  eight  years  longer  snuffed  the  scent  of  battle  afar 
off,  bearing  no  mean  part  in  directing  the  measures  of  his 
party,  and  fhll  of  earnest  vitality. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Yan  Buren's  ultimate  purpose, 
tried  and  sagacious  as  he  was  in  affairs,  he  accepted  his 
chieftain's  collar  for  the  badge  of  dignity  and  wore  it  with 
grace  and  even  ostentation.  His  master  occupied  the 
White  House  until  he  left  the  city,  while  he  tarried  mod- 
estly in  his  own  private  mansion.  In  person  be  waited 
upon  his  predecessor  to  the  railway  train  and  there  took  his 
filial  leave.  Nor  was  it  until  the  emaciated  hero 
had  been  borne  far  from  sight  that  the  Senate,  after 
idly  waiting  for  three  whole  days,  received  fh)m  the  new 
President  his  first  batch  of  official  appointments.  Truly, 
unless  appearances  belied,  Jackson  had  kept  the  master 
hand  to  the  last,  with  very  little  scruple  of  delicacy  for  the 
President  who  followed  him.  Not  a  single  member  of  the 
old  cabinet  was  disturbed ;  the  only  new  one  being  Poin- 
sett, of  South  Carolina,  lately  minister  to  Mexico,  who  wm 
selected  for  the  portfolio  of  War,  which  Cass  had  lately 
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laid  down  when  Jackson  transferred  him  to  the  court  of 
Paris.  Old  Hickory  was  himself  so  conscious  of  having 
arranged  the  slate,  that  in  parting  with  his  late  advisers 
he  made  a  jocose  allusion  to  his  habit  of  taking  care  of 
his  friends."^  He  had  not  been  solicitous  for  his  cabinet 
alone  and  the  patronage  they  controlled ;  for,  besides  the 
chargi  to  Texas^f  he  nominated  on  the  last  night  of  his 
term  two  new  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  under  an  act 
to  which  he  had  but  just  penned  his  signature ;  all  pal- 
pable infractions  of  the  Jeffersonian  rule  of  courtesy  to 
a  new  President.  These  nominations,  upon  which  the 
Senate  had  not  acted,  John  Catron,  of  Tennessee,  and  Wil- 
liam Smith,  of  Alabama,  Yan  Buren  now  renewed,  adding 
a  few  new  appointments,  chiefly  diplomatic, — George  M. 
Dallas  as  minister  to  Sussia,  Henry  Wheaton  to  Prussia, 
and  Powhatan  Ellis  (whenever  intercourse  should  be  re- 
newed) to  Mexico.  Having  acted  upon  this  brief  list, 
the  Senate  adjourned.  William  Smith  declining 
office,  the  President,  in  the  recess,  appointed  John 
McEinley,  of  Alabama,  in  his  stead,  and  the  Supreme 
bench,  thus  enlarged  and  remodelled,  with  Taney  for  Chief- 
Justice,  and  four  new  southern  associates,  was  at  length 
a  bulwark  of  the  Jacksonian  Democracy. 

And  now  malicious  fortune  took  flight  after  her  favorite 
son.  The  explosion,  the  inevitable  explosion,  which  em- 
pirical finance  had  hastened,  burst  in  a  moment  the  blown 
bubble  of  fictitious  prosperity  on  which  trade  had  painted 
its  image  in  rainbow  colors  and  scattered  ruin  wide.  The 
glorifying  strain  of  Jackson's  farewell  address  had  scarcely 
died  upon  the  ear  as  hero  and  brass  band  vanished  slowly 
into  the  distance  together,  when  prophecy  failed  and  the 
whole  crash  of  disastrous  failure  came  upon  the  unlucky 
successor  as  he  stood  by  the  way-side  gazing  reverentially 
after  the  procession.  The  shock  of  the  convulsion  pro- 
duced by  a  sharp  contraction  following  upon  a  season  of 
great  expansion  was  indeed  like  that  of  1819,  and  mercantile 
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basiness  had  moved  in  tho  cycle  it  so  oHod  repeats.  Under- 
trade,  trade,  over-trade,  ruin,  these  are  the  four  natural 
seasons  which  recnr  in  turn.  The  second  season  was 
reached  at  Jackson's  first  accession  ;  and  by  1834,  with  our 
public  debt  paid  off,  and  a  commerce  so  happily  developed 
that  in  place  of  former  specie  remittance  American  fabrios 
found  their  way  to  the  ports  of  China  and  South  America 
to  purchase  return  cargoes,  our  merchants  reached  the 
climax  of  prosperity.  Manufactures  came  to  absorb  a  large 
amount  of  capital  for  the  foreign  and  domestic  markets. 
The  passion  grew  strong,  too,  for  building  railways  and 
canals,  whose  construction  absorbed  large  sums  of  money. 
All  this,  with  the  pressing  demand  for  the  fruits  of  agri- 
culture, stimulated  the  growth  of  new  American  towns 
and  new  centres  of  trade.  But  in  the  midst  of 
this  change  Jackson  began  to  fight  the  National 
Bank  as  Christian  did  Apollyon ;  the  Bank  was  dismantled, 
the  national  patronage  was  diverted  to  State  banks,  and 
all  over  the  country  new  State  banks  were  created.  In 
the  seven  years  from  '30  to  '37  the  nominal  capital  of  these 
banks  increased  fVom  110  to  225  millions.  Bank-notes 
multiplied  enormously,  for  there  was  no  efilcient  regula- 
tor of  the  currency ;  bold  enterprises  likewise,  for  which 
these  banks  furnished  ready  capital ;  energy  soon  rose  to 
infatuation,  and  so  high  was  the  beat  of  feverish  specula- 
tion that  the  season  of  over-trade  was  run  through  with 
locomotive  speed.  And  now  came  the  crisis  and  the  crash 
of  national  ruin  ;  and  what  hastened  the  calamity  most  of  | 
all  was  the  derangement  In  the  flow  of  metallic  currenoyl 
produced  by  Jackson's  apecie  circular.*  A  second  cause  of  i 
disaster,  for  which  Congress  was  more  to  blame,  came  from  ^ 
the  surplus  distribution  to  the  States,f  for  on  the  quarter- 
days  of  January  and  April,  as  the  law  provided,  the  sur- 
plus instalments  were  drawn  from  the  pet  deposit 
banks,  leaving  them  quite  exhausted.  And  once 
more  there  was  now  a  glut  of  merchandise  from  Europe ; 
and  having  imported  more  than  they  could  well  dispose  o^ 

•  Supra,  p.  261.  f  Suprm^  p.  Stl. 
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our  mexehants,  sinoe  American  credit  was  impaired,  had  to 
draw  heaTily  on  their  banks  for  specie  to  be  diipped  across 
the  Atlantic. 

Xore  and  more  severe  had  been  the  financial  strain 
throDgh  the  winter.  Honey  grew  scarce,  commanding 
exorbitant  interest  rates,  which  rose  as  high  as  three  or 
fbnr  per  cent.'  a  month.  Ambitions  ventnres  of  every  kind 
reqnbed  cash  to  tide  them  along  so  that  outstanding  en- 
gagements might  be  (talfilled.  Labor  foand  no  relief  from 
the  inoobns  of  high  rents  and  provisions.  In  New  York 
city  angry  meetings  were  still  held  at  the  park, 
though  with  less  riotoos  accompaniments  than 
befbre.*  Here  were  seen  fiery  hand-bills  posted  on  the 
walb:  ^Ko  rag  money;  give  us  gold  and  silver;  down 
with  the  chartered  monopolies."  While  the  workingman 
was  thus  oppressed  he  imagined  his  oppressor  screwing  up 
a  fbrtnne  at  every  turn,  and  in  that  same  harsh  key  Jack- 
son had  pitched  his  fhrewell  address.  It  did  not  take  long 
to  fidsiiy  that  theory.  Late  in  March  a  heavy  cotton  fail- 
ure was  announced  in  New  Orleans,  which  involved  other 
houses  besides,  with  correspondents  in  New  Tork  city. 
The  strained  cord  of  speculation  snapped  apart  at  once. 
Bmbarrassments  which  were  first  felt  in  two  great 
seaports  vibrated  to  every  quarter  of  the  Union. 
mnions  of  acceptances  were  returned  protested  fh>m  the 
South  and  West.  Wild  panic  spread  from  town  to  town ; 
business  men  suspended  payment,  house  after  house  went 
down,  contract  engagements  were  defaulted,  improvement 
projects  came  to  a  irtop,  and  mechanics  discharged  their 
bands,  unable  to  provide  work  for  them.  Down  came  the 
merouxy  of  fictitious  prices;  merchandise  fell  in  value 
thirty  per  cent ;  real  estate  depreciated,  and  more  still  did 
the  Io(»l  stocks  in  railroad  and  canal  enterprises.  Cotton, 
tobaooo,  an  the  great  staples,  felt  the  shock ;  and  as  for 
breadstulh,  instead  of  exporting  them  it  happened  this 
year  that  America  had  been  forced  to  draw  upon  the  gran- 
aries ci  Europe  because  of  a  bad  harvest    HI  fared  the 
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banks  in  this  evil  extremity.  At  firet  the  ohief  eit«1>lisli- 
menu  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  tried  to  raliere  1^ 
enlarging  their  dieoounte,  and  Biddle,  whose  word  vu 
Btill  law,  besought  the  men  of  boBinoss  to  have  confidence 
in  themaelvea.  But  snob  aid  was  only  temporary.  Ill  news 
from  Europe  depressed  the  market  more  heavily ;  the 
Bank  of  Bngland,  so  &r  fh)m  aiding,  stopped  the  foreign 
credit  of  American  banking-houses ;  and  when  the  wild 
run  began,  institutions  trusted  as  the  soundest  were  soon 
drained  of  their  metals.  The  banks  ooncerted  meaaures 
of  self-defence  against  their  customers.  On  the 
10th  of  May  all  the  banks  of  Now  York  city  sua- 
pended  specie  payment;  those  in  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  followed  on  hearing  the  news,  Biddle's 
mammoth  among  the  rest;  and  summer  saw  not  a  bank 
in  the  whole  Union  meeting  its  demands  in  gold  and  silver. 
The  legislature  of  Now  York  at  ouce  logalised  suspension 
in  that  State  for  a  year,  and  other  legislatures  took  the 
same  course  at  the  earliest  opportanity.* 

In  States  like  New  York,  which  had  helped  Jaobson'a 
yellow-jackets  into  circulation  by  five-dollar  Iaws,t  small 
currency  was  now  melted  out  of  sight,  and  the  butober  or 
the  baker  took  his  pay  in  printed  tickets  and  "10  U'e."J 
Happy  was  the  individual  whose  personal  credit  could 
float  such  potty  promises.  There  had  been  much  private 
banking  of  late  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Union,  and 
private  bank  issues  swelled  the  indigestible  mass  of  pulp- 
money  on  trade's  overloaded  stomach.  The  only  local 
circulation  really  sanctioned  was  the  paper  of  chartered 
banks;  but  in  the  present  maelstrom  few  States  compelled 
with  authority,  and  there  was  no  national  regulator  at  all. 

The  bitter  cup  for  the  Jackson  dynasty  amid  this  gen- 
eral humiliation  was  the  suspension,  the  utter  prostration 
of  its  favored  depositories.  Not  all  the  foresight  of  selec- 
tion or  security,  nor  the  conduit  of  the  Treasury  rills  into 
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their  choice  cistemB,  bad  saved  them  from  calamity.  De- 
posit and  non-deposit  banks,  the  fed  and  the  unfed,  bent 
like  dry  reeds  in  the  storm  and  broke  together.  The  trap 
of  suspension  sprang  upon  nine  millions  or  more  of  govern- 
ment funds  which  were  divided  among  the  banks  of  twenty- 
bIz  independent  jurisdictions ;  or  rather  the  public  revenue 
to  that  amount  had  already  sunk  through  these  bottomless 
coffers  into  the  common  bog  of  speculation.  The  statistics 
of  this  loss  were  highly  discreditable  to  the  government, 
indicating  gross  favoritism;  for  while  our  Treasury  had 
already  drained  out  nearly  all  the  public  deposits  in  New 
England  and  New  York  banks,  the  remote  and  less  re- 
sponsible custodians  of  the  southwest  had  been  lefl  with 
large  funds  not  drawn  upon.  A  Mobile  bank  led  the  list 
with  over  a  million  dollars  in  default  to  the  government, 
and  three  banks  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  stood  next, 
each  owing  eight  hundred  thousand."^  And  these  were 
surplus  moneys  which  would  accrue  to  the  different  States 
in  October,  the  third  or  July  instalment  having  been  met 
by  the  Treasury  with  great  difficulty.  By  the  time  these 
pet  deposit  banks  had  completely  suspended  the  general 
government  was  in  great  distress.  Its  specie  revenue  had 
dwindled  to  a  mere  rill;  of  bullion  scarce  a  mil- 
.  lion  dollars  were  lefl  in  the  mint;  in  vain  did 
Van  Buren  threaten  his  insolvent  custodians.  Woodbury, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  soon  yielded  to  the  situation 
and  began  paying  off  public  creditors  in  the  paper  of  sus- 
pended banks.  But  a  practical  favoritism  made  this  ad- 
ministration detested.  Not  the  contractor  alone,  but  the 
pensioner,  the  day  laborer  in  public  employ,  the  soldier 
and  sailor,  all  were  paid  in  this  depreciated  stuff,  in  the 
notes  of  banks  on  the  eve  of  utter  bankruptc}*^,  while  the 
President  and  the  high  officials  of  the  nation  drew  their 
salaries  in  specie  as  before ;  and  the  same  privilege  was 
tendered  on  the  first  opportunity  to  members  of  Congress, 

though  to  make  them  share  in  the  odium. 

To  make  the  new  Executive  still  more  obnoxious,  that 

•  See  tablet  in  68  Kilet,  8S. 
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ipede  circular  was   punctiliously  enforced,  which  hung 
by  the  hair  of  Jackson's  potency  against  the  will  of  th« 
late  Congress.*    A  masa-meeting  of  New  York  merchants 
inatructed  delegates  to  go  to  Washington  and  ask 
that  the  order  be  repealed  or  modified.    But  Tan 
Buren  refused  their  request,  bound,  perhaps,  by  soma  per- 
sonal pledge  to  his  chieftain.    A  new  circular  ftom  the 
post-office  soon  applied  the    same    requirement  of  specie 
payments  for  mail  transactions.     The  business  oommunity 
were  mortified  and  exasperated.    Public  meetings  of  the 
merchants  denounced  the  despotism  which   paid  ont  in 
paper  and  exacted  payments  in  coin.    "  There  is  no  people 
on  the  face  of  God's  earth,"  exclaimed  one  speaker,  "  so 
abused,  cheated,  plundered,  and  trampled  on  by 
their  mlers  as  are  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  time  may  come  when  the  crew  will  be  compelled 
to  take  possession  of  the  ehip."f 

The  distress  of  these  times  was  not  confined  to  oar  own 
country ;  it  extended,  but  with  less  sjrmptoms  of  alarm, 
to  England  and  France,  whose  financiers  were  in  straits 
of  their  own.  Tbrough  the  pelting  storm  of  abuse  Tan 
Buren  preserved  that  outward  complacency  for  which 
he  was  remarkable.  He  refused  to  P»''loy  with 
government  laborers  who  gathered  on  the  White 
House  grounds  to  present  their  grievance,  and  at  once 
checked  that  prossure  from  mass-meeting  committees 
which  had  so  annoyed  his  predecessor  by  declining  audi- 
ence and  requiring  them  to  communicate  with  him  in 
writing.]  But  he  had  not  read  the  signs  of  the  sky,  if 
Bepton's  tale  be  correct.§  By  his  own  confession,  the  new 
President,  as  late  as  Hay  4,  thought  it  needless  to  eoo- 
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▼oke  Congress  before  the  usual  time.*  Bat  when  the 
eatastrophe  eame,  less  than  a  week  later,  whioh  involved 
the  government  onstodians  and  the  government  itself,  his 
eyes  were  opened.  On  the  15th  of  May  an  extra 
aeesion  of  Congress  was  proclaimed  to  be  held  at 
Washington  on  the  first  Monday  of  September. 

^e  Twenty-fifth  Congress  assembled  on  the  appointed 
day,  every  week  of  the  intermission  having  added 
to  tiie  publio  embarrassment.  Both  Houses  met 
with  a  quonun.  In  the  Senate  Yiee-Preeident  Johnson  took 
the  ohfdr.  The  House  re-elected  James  E.  Polk  Speaker 
on  the  first  ballot,  by  a  nuyority  of  eight  votes  over  his 
Whig  rival,  John  Bell,  of  his  own  State-f  The  President's 
message,  sent  in  on  the  following  day,  redted  the 
disastrous  events  of  the  past  six  months,  the  gen- 
end  and  almost  simultaneous  suspension  of  the  deposit 
banks  in  May,  and  the  embarrassment  of  the  public  opera- 
tions in  consequence.  Under  the  act  of  1836  the  Treasury 
had  already  struck  from  its  list  those  selected  banks  which 
reltased  to  pay  in  specie  and  ftdfil  their  engagements  with 
the  government,  but  others  had  not  been  found  to  employ 
in  their  place.  Drafts  for  transferring  the  public  ftmds 
or  depositing  the  surplus  with  the  States  had  been  met 
with  pressing  requests  for  indulgence.  The  delinquency 
of  these  banks  had  involved  the  government.  The  result 
was  a  deficiency  in  the  Treasury.  Estimates  of  the  last 
winter  must  now  be  discarded ;  more  means  must  be  had ; 
and  of  the  nine  millions  now  locked  up  in  defaulted 
banks,  which  were  to  have  gone  to  the  States  on  the  Ist 
ci  October,  every  dollar  would  be  needed  for  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  Union.  Bven  then  treasury  notes  would  have 
to  be  issued,  while  the  balances  remained  uncollected.1 
Of  more  moment  was  some  plan  by  whioh  the  present 

•  Ltttsr  to  New  Yeik  ddegation  in  52  Niks,  IM. 
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chaos  Id  the  deposit  and  currency  system  of  the  country 
might  be  relieved.  Yan  Buren  had  fhimed  such  a  plan, 
and  one  to  which  the  emergency  naturally  led :  namely,  the 
complete  and  final  divorce  of  the  government  and  its  opera- 
tions from  banks,  State  or  national.  This  scheme  he  now 
bravely  stated  and  fairly  argued.  It  offered  a  platform 
for  the  Democracy  consistent  with  the  loco-foco  professions 
for  hard  money,  that  currency  which  had  lately  peeped 
and  disappeared.  The  new  doctrine  was  to  place  the 
general  government  in  all  its  dealings  on  a  specie  basis  and 
make  it  the  custodian  in  its  own  vaults  of  its  own  funds. 
This  doctrine  of  the  government  its  own  depository,  which 
the  new  President's  message  for  the  first  time  unfolded, 
was  elaborated  in  the  report  which  accompanied  it  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.* 

Such  was  the  plan  of  the  "  independent  treasury,*'  as  its 
friends  called  it,  or,  as  more  commonly  styled,  of  the  *'  sub- 
treasury."  It  was  simple,  natural,  and  easy  to  compre- 
hend ;  taking,  in  fact,  the  exact  diagonal  from  the  forces 
which  so  lately  were  opposed.  But  this  was  an  innovation, 
and  all  innovations  have  prejudice  to  surmount,  and  that 
most  formidable  of  all  forces,  the  force  of  habit.  Trade 
had  climbed  and  clustered  for  so  many  years  about  the 
tower  of  a  National  Bank  that  its  now  prostrate  vines  felt 
the  want  of  that  same  solid  masonry  to  sustain  them. 
Then,  again,  the  State  bank  interest,  still  powerful,  hoped 
to  regain  its  favors.  Other  objections  occurred  at  once. 
Would  not  an  independent  treasury  increase  instead  of 
diminishing  the  dangerous  power  of  the  Executive  ?  And 
granting  that  the  system  might  work  well  while  the  Union 
spent  its  whole  income,  paying  out  as  fast  as  it  received, 
these  were  still  surplus  years  of  revenue  with  the  crisis 
once  surmounted ;  and  with  ten  millions  at  least,  and  per- 
haps twice  and  thrice  or  even  four  times  that  amount,  of  the 
precious  metals  locked  up  idle  in  the  public  safes  a  busi- 
ness convulsion  was  certain;  for  in  finance  to  hoard  is  to 
throw  into  disorder.    In  the  present  universal  depression 

•  Ex.  dooi.;  68  NUm;  2  SUtesman't  MamuO. 
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Uiit  looked,  too,  like  a  direct  attack  upon  the  whole  bank- 
ing and  credit  tjntem  of  the  coontiy,  like  an  effort  by  an 
adminiatration  whose  sincerity  was  not  greatly  confided  in 
to  anbrert  all  banks  and  all  bank  dronlatioQ.  The  solid 
oljeotion  to  the  new  proposal  lay,  however,  in  its  incom- 
pleteness; a  medicine  was  offered,  but  not  a  panacea.  It 
met  the  immediate  question  of  aifording  a  safe  place  for 
the  public  deposits  and  might  develop  an  exchange  system 
practicable  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  government ;  but 
the  broader  question  of  a  safe  and  uniform  national  currency 
it  left  untouched,  uncured.  From  this  point  of  view,  indeed, 
the  Tan  Buren  plan  looked  like  a  selfish  abandonment  of 
the  people's  ship  in  distress.  Instead  of  helping  the  craft  to 
weather  the  gale  the  government  ^  took  the  long  boat."  * 
The  independent  treasury  idea  was  the  lasting  fruit  oi 
this  administration,  and  to  Tan  Buren  belongs  the  credit 
of  producing  it  It  was  sound  and  excellent  so  &r  as  it 
went^  and,  though  the  plan  helped  sink  the  originator,  it 
indicated  bis  courage  and  capacity.  A  persistent  opposer 
of  banking  privileges,  the  thought  germinated  early  in  his 
mind;  and  while  he  consulted  others  he  was  dominant  in 
giving  fisrm  and  shape  to  the  measurcf  No  one  aided  in 
embodjring  the  idea  in  legislation  so  much  as  his  friend 
Silas  Witeht,  the  influential  senator  from  Van  Buren's 
own  Stale,  and  the  purest  man  of  the  whole  Albany 
regency.  The  son  of  a  poor  fiurmer,  and  well  bom  only 
in  the  sense  of  having  been  bom  at  all,  Wright  grew  up  a 
Democrat  by  taste  and  inheritance  and  in  all  the  relations 
of  Hfe  unselfish  and  honorable.  Having  paid  his  own  way 
through  college  and  into  the  legal  profession,  he  shared  in 
those  minj^ed  honors  of  barrister  and  politician  which  be- 
fUl  a  village  practitioner.  Bound  by  round  ho  mounted  the 
ladder  after  Marcy,  of  his  State,  until,  in  1833,  he  succeeded 
him  in  the  United  States  Senate,  after  serving  for  a  brief  term 

e  So  OsUb  Onibing  espMHsd  it,  a  rising  yoong  Whig  of  venitile 
ialeiili  sad  principle,  now  lenring  hii  taoond  term  in  the  Houm. 

t  See  Tan  Buren  MS9.  sad  letter  of  William  Allen  Bailor  to  thfa 
writer,  May  St,  1888  Ohief-Juttioe  Tsney  waa  privrnt  ly  confoltad 
on  thia  plan. 
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in  the  House.    Here  in  the  galaxy  of  distinguished  states- 
men he  slowly  gained  renown  as  a  clear  and  oonyincing 
speaker,  a  sure-footod  politician,  and  in  the  committee- 
rooms  an  untiring  worker ;  in  short,  what  is  better  than  a 
brilliant  statesman,  a  usefUl  one.*    As  the  President's  oon- 
fidential  adviser  and*  one  of  the  Senate  committee  on 
finance,  be  prepared  the  financial  bills  of  this  extra 
session,  and  presently  reported  to  the  Senate  the  ^IJ^'n, 
first  sub-treasury  biU.    Clay  and  Webster  opposed 
him.    Afler  much  discussion  the  bill  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  small  majority,  but  in  the  House  was  laid  on    ^^^  . 
the  table  by  the  combined  vote  of  the  Whigs  and 

conservatives-t 

The  impression  conveyed  by  the  President's  attitude, 
of  cunning  hostility  to  the  whole  banking  system,  was 
strengthened  by  other  reflections  contained  in  his  message. 
He  advised  applying  the  process  of  bankruptcy  to  all  de&ult- 
ing  banks.  Though  unimpassioned,  his  message  seemed  to 
take  its  pitch  from  New  York  loco-focoism  and  the  dema- 
gogue agitators  in  the  park.  Even  his  proposal  for  treas- 
ury notes  to  meet  the  existing  deficit,  though  reasonable 
enough,  was  snuffed  at  suspiciously,  as  though  it  might  be 
a  paper  scheme  in  disguise,  some  subterfuge  for  setting  up 
a  government  bank.  The  President's  hard-money  friends 
were  chary  of  imitating  the  British  exchequer  issues, 
which  had  a  noiseless  way  of  piling  up  debt  like  falling 
snow-fiakes ;  and,  disregarding  what  the  Treasury  recom- 
mended,— the  issue  of  notes  as  low  as  t20  not  bearing 
interest, — Congress  confined  the  issue  to  tlO,000,000,  in 
amounts  not  less  than  t50,  and  bearing  interest,  so  as  to  be 
available  for  investment  and  not  circulation.^ 

One  more  act  for  temporary  relief  postponed  the  fourth 
surplus  instalment  to  the  States  which  was  nominally  dne 
in  October;  a  needful  measure,  but  most  unpopular,  and 


•  See  Jenkini't  SIIas  Wright. 

t  Debates  of  Oongieit.    The  vote  in  the  Senate  stood  St  to  90  ia 
favor  of  the  bilL    The  House  vote  to  lay  on  the  table  was  190  to  107 
I  Act  Oct  12, 1887  i  Debates  of  Oongzess ;  2  Benton,  1888. 
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the  Whigs  made  their  gain  by  voting  as  a  minority  against 
it.  Though  lacquered  so  cautiously  as  a  deposit,  the  States 
had  clung  to  this  distribution  as  a  gift,  nor  dreamed  of 
treating  it  otherwise.  The  first  and  second  instalments 
had  been  jiaid  in  specie,  the  third  in  depreciated  paper,  and 
the  fourth  the  Stiatos  now  demanded  as  though  it  were 
rightfully  theirs  already.  The  President's  party  supported 
him  with  a  tremor.  The  transfer  of  the  fourth  instalment 
was  not  refused  by  this  new  statute,  but  postponed  till 
January,  1839,  and  that,  too,  with  a  soflening  proviso  that 
the  three  former  instalments  should  remain  on  deposit 
until  Congress  called  for  it.*  The  sequel  commemorates 
the  shifts  of  all  legislation  for  popular  effect.  That  year, 
1839,  ushered  in  a  national  debt  instead  of  a  surplus,  and 
the  fourth  instalment  was  never  divided.  Congress  in  re- 
turn never  recalled  from  the  several  States  a  dollar  of  the 
pretended  depositf  And  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what 
benefit  the  States  themselves  ever  derived  from  the  surplus 
distributed  among  them,  for  the  money,  as  it  came,  fiowed 
like  hot  lava  while  the  eruption  was  going  on,  and  vanished 
underground  into  the  Herculaneum  of  buried  enterprises. 

With  one  or  two  minor  measures  for  relief  Congress 
adjourned,  this  extra  session  lasting  almost  six  weeks. 
Both  political  parties  looked  for  guidance  to  the 
^*'  fall  elections.  The  Whigs,  under  Clay  and  Web- 
ster, had  taken  that  easy  ground,  offered  to  all  parties  in 
their  position,  of  opposing  the  administration  plans  of 
relief,  while  offering  no  substitute.  Clay's  personal  pref- 
erence inclined  to  chartering  a  new  national  bank,  but, 
knowing  that  the  popular  feeling  ran  the  other  way,  he 
was  content  with  announcing  that  an  independent  treasury 
was  not  the  true  nor  the  sole  remedy.  That  same  senti- 
ment drew  into  the  Whig  ranks  most  men  of  intelligence 
who  believed  in  bank  paper  and  a  credit  system,  as  opposed 

«  Act  October  2, 1887. 

t  The  Amount  of  these  instalments,  aggregating  $28,000,000,  stand 
OS  the  boc*a  of  the  Treasury  as  unavailable  ftinds.    2  Sumner's  Jack* 
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to  Spartan  financiering  and  this  black-bread  diet  of  hard 
money.  Those  State  bank  men,  moreover,  who  had  ap- 
plauded Jackson's  fight  with  the  old  griffin,  thought  it  a 
▼eiy  different  thing  when  they  in  turn  were  trampled  on. 
Yan  Buren's  frankness  and  courage,  traits  not  believed  of 
him,  made  the  business  community  very  suspicious ;  there 
was  thought  some  demagogue  craH;  at  the  bottom.  Misery 
and  distrust  make  strange  bedfellows  in  such  an  emer- 
gency. This  new  drift  from  the  loco-foco  Democracy  was 
encouraged  by  the  fall  elections.  Thoy  showed  a  great 
Whig  gain  and  foreshadowed  greater  victories  to  come. 
Yan  Buren  was  already  losing  ground.  In  his  own  great 
State  the  people  were  leaving  him,  and  the  com- 
plexion of  the  legislature  changed.  Local  rather 
than  national,  such  successes  put  new  fervor  into  the  Whig 
cause,  and  were  hailed  far  and  wide  as  a  triumph  of  prin- 
ciples. Whig  enthusiasm  in  those  days  was  of  a  kind  that 
took  men  off  their  feet, — it  was  the  fervor  of  choice  spirits. 
In  Boston,  in  Philadelphia,  in  Baltimore,  jubilee  meetings 
were  held,  while  Manhattan  island  fairly  leaped  for  joy. 
At  Washington  itself  midnight  rejoicers  went  round  with 
a  brass  cannon  and  fired  their  salute  before  the  President's 
very  door.*  Now  was  the  time  when  young  men,  the 
flower  of  our  society,  were  baptized  into  politics  as  young 
Whigs. 

Never  were  orators  so  moving,  nor  popular  assemblages 
so  surcharged  with  the  electric  spark,  nor  masses  of  well- 
bred  men  so  thrilled  with  the  sense  of  their  civic  duties, 
as  the  Whig  cause  inspired  when  hearts  were  fresh.  Not 
principle  so  much  gave  this  fire  and  animation,  for  the 
Whigs  had  no  clear  principle  except  that  of  conservative 
opposition,  and  their  splendid  generals  trusted  too  much 
to  the  genius  of  invention.  Disconcert  in  policy,  the  want 
of  definite  and  consistent  aims,  this  to  that  party  was  a 
oonstant  source  of  weakness ;  it  was  a  glorious  party  while 
it  held  together,  but  achieved  nothing  permanent  in  our 
history.    The  Whigs  made  a  gallant  army,  but  they  could 

*•  /.  Q.  AdAms*t  Diaiy,  481 ;  newspapen  of  Um  day. 
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not  turn  to  profit  their  own  vfctories.  What  kindled  their 
enthosiasm  to  such  a  pitch  and  kept  it  in  a  blaze  was 
more  than  anything  else  the  conscious  concord  of  intelli- 
gent minds  and  liberal  hearts  under  the  most  eloquent  of 
statesmen.  Their  phalanx  combined  against  the  auto- 
cratic and  bigoted  sort  of  Democracy  with  which  in  truth 
the  country  was  getting  nauseated.  For  this  new  Democ- 
racy gave  itself  up  to  its  friends,  disdained  soft  words  and 
courtesies,  and  ruled  where  it  could  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
To  borrow  a  Frenchman's  comparison  of  these  days, 
*' America  was  Europe  with  its  head  down  and  its  feet 
up."*  For  there  public  opinion  meant  the  current  opinion 
among  the  polite,  the  refined,  and  cultivated  in  those  mid- 
dle and  higher  classes  from  which  statesmen  were  re- 
oroited;  while  here  the  illiterate  and  unprosperous  had 
been  steadily  gaining  the  upper  hand. 

In  all  free  countries  men  divide  naturally  into  two  groat 
parties,  that  of  property  and  that  of  numbers.  Jefferson, 
in  his  later  life,  was  wont  to  distinguish  them  as  the  party 
fearful  and  distrustful  of  the  people  and  wanting  govern- 
ment in  the  higher  classes,  and  the  party  identified  with 
the  people  and  having  confidence  in  them  as  the  most 
honest  and  safe  although  not  the  wisest  depository  of  the 
public  interests.f  In  the  atmosphere  of  new  issues,  par- 
ties, nevertheless,  change  color,  nor  is  hypocrisy  unknown 
to  politics.  The  Whig  party,  on  the  whole,  was  the  party 
of  property,  of  education,  of  the  higher  classes ;  the  char- 
tered monopolies,  the  manufacturers,  infants  still,  crept  be- 
hind its  gown;  protection  to  all  was  its  rallying  cry. 
Workingraen  joined  them  in  these  days  of  depression, 
when  they  needed  a  helping  hand;  farmers,  too,  like  me- 
chanics, knowing  that  their  cart  was  in  the  mire,  and  that 
only  the  ablest  could  help  them  out.  With  its  southern 
alliances,  too,  and  the  strong  national  sentiment  which  was 
its  constant  inspiration,  the  Whig  cause  spread  through 


•  Gheralier*!  Trayeb,  187. 

t  7  Jeifonon'i  Worki,  876  (1824).    Obflerrt  th«  us  of  tli«  word 
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the  alavebolding  Kclion,  dividing  the  prize  with  the  De- 
mocracy; though  the  wealth  produced  by  fVee  labor  and 
northern  enterprise  was  always  ita  closer  oosoem.  Id 
&ct,  as  events  proved,  the  slaveholders  had  affinity  rather 
with  the  Democracy,  the  pjirty  of  nambera;  for  property 
in  blacks  bred  somehow  a  disdain  for  the  wealth  which  is 
piled  up  by:  personal  exertion. 

The  second  or  long  session  of  Congress  began  on  ths 
fourth  day  of  December.    The  President's  message  showed 
the  concern  ho  felt  over  the  recent  elections.    But 
he  still  adhered  to  the  policy  he  had  defined,  while 
explaining  that  he  meant  do  offence  to  banks  in  their  pri- 
vate relation  with  the  businesa  of  the  country. 
Snch   institutions  were  highly  useful  and  would 
continue  to  exist;  but  they  had  no  necessary  connection 
with   the  general  government  and   the  public  deposits. 
While  preferring  the  plan  of  an  independent  treasury  to  all 
others,  he  submitted  his  views  with  unfeigned  deference, 
and  was  disposed  to  co-operate  heartily  with  Congress  so 
far  as  his  sense  of  duty  would  permit.* 

Debased  copper  coins  had  been  circulating  lately,  mingled 
with  those  of  spurious  metal,  which  had  sold  by  the  bushel. 
Kany  of  these  coins  were  stamped  with  devices  insulting 
to  Van  Buren  and  his  military  patron.  The  veteran  at 
the  Hermitage,  who  had  given  up  all  present  Idea  of 
furnishing  his  tlineral,  now  took  a  hand  in  the  fray,  angry 
with  the  election  returns  fVom  New  York  and  with  the 
"  Federalists"  of  the  Onion,  who  were  trying  to  recover  the 
ground  they  had  lost  in  '98.  In  a  letter  which  was  given 
to  the  press  he  regretted  thst  Democrats  should  be  in 
disaensioD  instead  of  rallying  as  one  man  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  Nothing,  he  wrote,  could  he  gained  by  trying 
to  restore  the  connection  of  the  Treasury  with  the  local 
banks,  which  the  latter  had  justly  forfeited  by  their 
treachery  to  the  government.  He  had  trusted  them,  he 
confessed,  as  a  substitute  which  might  do  better  and  could 
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not  do  worse  than  tho  Unitod  States  Bank ;  but  they  had 
violated  all  obligation,  suspended  specie  payment,  and 
robbed  the  treasury  of  many  millions.  He  believed  in 
receiving  the  revenue  in  gold  and  silver,  hoped  the  idea 
would  be  discarded  of  ever  trusting  public  money  to  the 
banks  again,  and  commended  the  plan  of  his  successor  as 
safe  and  simple.* 

But  the  word  of  the  chief  did  not  avail.     "  Hurrah  for 
Jackson  1''  had  lost  its  magic.    Too  recently  had  he  left 
office  felicitating  his  country  upon  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  ho  had  brought  it.    He  now  acknowledged  his 
mistake ;  but  his  bitter  words  neutralized  all  the  sedative 
influence  Van  Buron  labored  to  produce.    A  second  time  in 
the  Senate  did  Wright  report  the  sub-treasury 
"  bill,  with  its  plan  more  fully  developed,  and  a  new 
clause  was  added  which  required  all  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  government  to  be  in  specie.    In 
imuj,  an  able  speech  he  reviewed  the  whole  subject  of 
managing  the  public  revenue ;  the  local  banks,  he 
argued,  had   proved  incompetent,  and  no  middle  ground 
was  left  between  this  and  tho  National  Bank  plan.     In  the 
Senate,  after  a  long  struggle,  tho  specie  clause  was 
struck  out,f  and  two  days  later  the  bill  passed  that 
Karoh  M.  branch  by  a  close  majority  ;|  but  the  House  on  a 
Jvmm.  test  vote  rejected  it.§    Another  futile  effort  in  the 
third  session  closed   the  record   of  the  present 
Congress  on  the  subject.|| 
One  point,  however,  the  administration  had  scored  as 
the  discussion  reopened.    The  mighty  triumvirate  of  the 
Senate,  so  terrible  in  assault,  dissolved  forever; 
Calhoun  going  to  the  Democrats,  while  Clay  and 
Webster  remained  with  the  Whigs  in  closer  rivalry.     The 
Carolinian  wizard,  with  his  sophisms  and  insular  state,  had 
obstructed  all  tendencies  to  unite  under  the  Whig  standard,^ 


•  68  Kilos,  814.  t  '^^  ▼otA  Btood  87  to  14. 

)  By  27  to  26.  2  There  were  111  in  (kvor,  126  againat  it 

I  Debatflt  of  CongreM ;  68  and  64  Kilea. 
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uid  by  a  converaion,  vrbic.b  seemed  as  sudden  as  that  of 
TarsQB,  be  embraced  tbe  Yao  Buren  faith.  Tb«  speols 
clause  was  his  own,  and,  to  use  his  favorite  phrase,  he 
wished  to  unbank  tbe  banlcs.  His  now  fervor  in  tbe  nloe 
batanco  of  parties  was  not  to  be  viewed  hj  senators  with- 
oat  vexation  on  one  side  and  delight  on  the  other.  For 
though  Calhoun  had  co-operated  these  last  five  years  as  a 
man  without  a  party,  and  almost  without  a  country,  yet 
bis  force  had  been  felt,  since  opposition  in  politics  is  always 
the  weightier  when  concentrated  from  differeat  points. 
The  chagrin  was  Clay's,  and  in  the  debates  of  tbe 
next  two  years  he  made  many  a  keen  thrust  at  his 
late  ally.  Calhoun  thrust  back,  and  each  one  in  his  ap- 
propriate style  vindicated  hie  public  conduct  and  discoursed 
of  his  own  glory.  John  Quinoy  Adams  has  likened  the 
contention  to  that  of  tbe  Greek  orators  for  the  crown  ;* 
and  in  the  exchange  of  personalities  now  light  was  shed 
upon  the  compromise  of  1833,  hitherto  kept  in  secreUf 
Such  contests  of  oratory  delighted  like  the  sparring  of 
great  counsel  in  a  case  whose  merits  are  forgotten. 
Calhoun  in  his  present  correspondence  put  the  ^ijit^m. 
bank  question  on  the  footing  of  '98,  and  saw  in  it 
that  crisis  which  was  bis  constant  spectre.  "  Of  all  meas- 
ures," he  wrote,  "  the  union  of  government  and  banks  has 
the  most  powerful  tendency  to  consolidatioD,  and  is  the 
most  hostile  to  the  federative  character  of  our  system; 
and  never  did  the  great  original  leader  of  the  Federal  or 
National  party,  Alexander  Hamilton,  display  profounder 
sagacity  or  greater  boldness  than  in  consummating  this 
unholy  allianca."^  Clay,  on  tbe  other  hand,  professed  to 
discover  in  this  policy  of  divorce  a  deep-laid  plan  to  estab- 
lish an  Executive  Bank  managed  by  the  'Treasury,  and 
with  that  end  in  view  to  overthrow  the  whole  banking 
system  of  tbe  Union  as  it  now  existed,  beginning  with  the 

■  9  J.  Q.  Adami'i  Diaiy,  006.  Benton  itatM  that,  to  hii  knowledge, 
CslhouD  lefteshed  binuelf  for  thii  mooitnttr  1^  reiding  th»  Dnno^ 
thanw  ontion  on  Uw  Oiovn.    3  Benton'i  Vtaw,  08. 
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National  Bank  and  ending  with  the  local  onea;  a  plan 
which  originated  with  Jackson,  of  which  the  Bub-treasory 
was  an  intermediate  step.*  Webster's  speeches  against 
the  sab-treasury  bill  were  among  the  most  splendid  and 
powerful  efforts  of  his  life. 

We  have  seen  that  the  sub-treasury  act  not  only  failed 
in  the  House  at  the  second  session,  but  was  stripped  in  the 
Senate  of  that  clause  which  proposed  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  public  revenues. 
Loathsome  to  the  people  though  this  stagnant  flood  of 
bank  paper  undoubtedly  was,  it  was  desirable  to  help  the 
banks  upon  their  feet  again.    To  this  end  a  joint  resolu- 
tion passed  both  Houses  which  virtually  repealed  Jackson's 
invidious  specie  circular.     Van  Buren  approved  it,  and 
new  instructions  accordingly  issued  fcom  the  Treasury .f 
^^^     A  new  issue  of  treasury  notes  was  authorized  to 
July  9.   meet  the  current  wants  of  the  govern  ment.|    Con- 
gress adjourned  for  the  second  time  on  the  9th 
of  July,  leaving  much  of  its  pending  business  unfinished. 

The  progress  of  the  sub-treasury  bill  had  been  watched 

by  the  suspended  banks,  and  the  news  of  its  signal  defeat 

strengthened  their  impulse  to  resume  specie  pay- 

^'     ments.    In  May  the  New  York  banks  ceased  to 

suspend,  as  the  law  compelled  them  to  do  under  penalty  of 

forfeiture,  but  the  banks  of  other  States  refused  to  join  them. 

A  convention  of  bank  officers  from  all  parts  of  the 

Union,  in  which  a  majority  of  the  States  were 

represented,  had  discussed  this  point  during  April,  sitting 

with  closed  doors  in  New  York   city.     To  the 

surprise  of  the  whole  country,  the  United  States 

Bank  of  Philadelphia,  the  old  demogorgon  in  a  new  shape, 

led  off  in  opposing  all  plans  for  immediate  resumption,  and 

Biddle,  its  president,  gave  some  plausible  reasons  to  the 

press.    His  views  carried  that  convention.  January,  1839,  a 

date  nearly  nine  months  distant,  was  the  date  fixed  upon  by 

thirteen  out  of  the  fifteen  States  represented.    Mississippi 

*  2  SUtesman'B  MaQUAl,1162.  f  ^^^^  ^^m  May  81,  1888. 

t  Act  May  21, 1888. 
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thoaght  that  time  too  oarly ;  New  York,  of  coarse,  too 
late.     Under  Biddle's  influence,  bo  it  waa  orediblj  asserted, 
b&oh  delegates  from  ten  States  refused  to  attend  the  con- 
Teotion  or  to  vote  at  all.     It  was  now  a  question  whether 
New  York  or   Pbilndelphia  should  dominate  in  finance. 
The  New  York  banks  repudiatfld  the  conyention  and  the 
tJnited  States  Bank.    Tbey  resumed  payment.    The  Bos- 
ton banks  did  the  same  on  the  Ist  of  July.     Gongress 
having  repealed   the  specie  circular   and    adjourned,  the 
clamor  against  dolinquont  banks  grew  louder.     Governor 
Sitner,  of  Pennsylvania,  brought  a  pressure  to  bear  which 
forced  the  banks  of  that  State  to  call  a  new  bank 
convention  at  Philadelphia.    The  local  banks  of 
Uassaobup^ette,  Connecticut,  Khode  Island,  Pennnylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Htssonri  now 
resolved  to  follow  New  York's  example  and  resume  specie 
payments  by  the  13th  of  August.    They  did  so ;  of  other 
States  at  the  northwest  and  southwest,  some  fbl- 
lowed,  some  lingered,  and  institutions  too  weak 
for  the  march  were  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  their  cred- 
itors.    In   New  York  and   New  England,  that -^^^ 
soundest  part  of  the  Union,  the  close  of  1838 
found  local  banks  in  tolerably  sound  condition ;  but  credit 
and  confidence  revived  very  slowly.* 

Where  was  that  once  glorious  institution  whose  citadel 
had  been  thought  impregnable  ?  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  still  smiling  sickly  on  the  wreck,  parted  with  its 
proud  prestige.  Cut  down  from  a  national  to  a  local  bank 
in  1836,  the  storm  drove  it  upon  the  rocks  with  the 
rest.  But  its  suspension,  so  Biddle  explained,  was  because 
it  "owed  a  duty"  to  the  public,  and  had  it  consulted  its 
strength  alone  it  would  have  kept  on.f  This  specious  strain 
of  hypocrisy  made  its  last  days  hideous.  Jobbery  and  log- 
rolling bad  carried  its  thirty  years'  charter  through 
the  State  legislature  at  Harrisburg;  a  charter 
which  sanctioned  the  parade  of  its  married  name  and  the 
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Bsme  capital  stock  of  $36,000,000,  which  it  had  before 
divorce,  an  amoant  absardly  large  for  its  new  and  con- 
tracted range  of  business.  Its  new  charter  of  deformity 
was  covered  with  leeches.  There  was  scarcely  a  suckling 
enterprise,  public  or  charitable,  in  the  whole  lobby  that 
did  not  mount  it  in  the  legislature.  Biddle  pretended  that 
the  legislation  had  originated  with  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  yet  it  proved  that  $400,000  of  the  bank  funds 
were  spent  while  the  bill  was  pending  for  which  no 
vouchers  were  produced.  Weakened  by  the  hard  condi- 
tions of  its  new  lease  and  the  scandal  of  its  procurement, 
hurried  into  reckless  expenditures  by  an  insatiate  thirst 
to  enlarge  its  popularity  and  influence,  debauched  by  the 
secret  exchange  committee  which  had  absorbed  its  entire 
direction,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  of  Philadelphia, 
whose  very  title  breathed  a  misnomer,  was  in  no  fit  condi- 
tion to  weather  the  tempest  into  which  it  was  launched. 
Meantime,  the  blows  of  its  enemies  fell  hot  and  fast.  Con- 
gress had  put  an  end  to  the  receipt  of  its  notes  into  the 
Treasury.*  Under  the  authority  conferred  upon  him,f  the 
Secreta^  of  the  Treasury  had  sold  the  shares  held  by  the 
government  at  a  time  when  the  Bank  felt  induced  to  buy 
them  in  at  high  figures.  When  it  attempted  to  reissue  its 
old  national  notes,  instead  of  cancelling  and  retiring  them, 
the  abuse  was  stopped,  on  Van  Buren's  suggestion,  by 
legislation  which  threatened  a  criminal  prosecution.^  Let 
us  turn  from  the  last  hideous  scenes  of  debauchery  into 
which  our  divorced  queen  of  public  credit  was  plunging. 
Nothing  breeds  more  rapidly,  when  a  bank  goes  into  poli- 
tics, than  its  own  propensity  to  corruption. 
/ 
The  Whigs  fought  bravely  this  year.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  ftise  the  opposition  into  a  solid  force ;  but 
to  declare  for  another  National  Bank  was  just  now 
inexpedient.  Clay  himself  owned  that  no  such  establish- 
ment should  be  attempted  until  a  clear  majority  of  the  peo- 

•  Aei  Jtme  16, 1886.  f  Act  Jane  28, 1888. 
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pie  called  for  il,  which,  perhaps,  they  vould  do  in  time.* 
Important  olectioQB  tn  CoDgress  filled  the  intorveoiog  space 
trom  Jnly  to  November,  during  which  goTomorB  and  legis- 
latora,  too,  were  to  be  chosen  in  eome  twenty  different 
States.  Up  to  September  and  for  a  full  year  the  current 
had  mo  strong  and  deep  against  the  administration,  sweep- 
ing away  the  old  Democratic  majorities.  Some  of  the  fall 
elections  this  year  depressed  the  Whigs,  in  Ohio  for  in- 
stance, but  the  total  result  was  inspiriting.  They  carried 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Rhode  Island,  and  Indiana,  and 
gained  in  Illinois  and  Missouri.  In  PennsylTania,  where 
Porter,  a  Democrat,  appeared  on  a  close  poll  to  have  been 
chosen  governor  over  Ritner,  riot  and  disorder  blotted 
the  election  retnms  of  Philadelphia  county.  Fraud  was 
charged  on  each  side,  and  much  depended  on  the  decision. 
When  tfae  time  came  for  the  legislature  to  assemble  ^^ 
and  determine  the  official  returns,  a  mob  gathered 
at  Harrisburg,  drove  the  speaker  of  the  popular  branch 
trom  his  chair,  and  threatened  bloodshed.  C^ovemor  Kitner 
ashed  for  United  States  troops,  but  the  President  declined 
to  interfere.  The  controversy  was  composed  late  in  Decem- 
ber, and  Porter's  election  officially  declared.t  In  New 
York  State,  however,  the  Whigs  won  a  brilliant  victory,  for 
here  Harcy  and  the  Albany  regency  were  routed  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward  carried  into  the  governor's  chair  by  over 
10,000  majority.  The  success  of  this  young  Whig  states- 
man at  thirty-seven  years,  in  disputing  Van  Buren's  long 
supremacy,  marks  a  new  era  in  national  politics.  The 
loco-foco«  had  pledged  their  adhesion  to  the  President's 
policy  of  hard  money  and  a  sub-treasury,  and  on  that 
pledge  they  lost.^ 

On  the  whole,  the  new  national  party  felt  encouraged, 
but  a  closer  co-operation  between  the  Whigs  and  conier- 
vativee  was  desired  in  doubtfiil  States  like  Virgioia  before 
the  great  Presidential  campaign.   In  this  wtnation  eleventb- 

*  Olaj't  Print*  Gormpondcnos,  420. 
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hour  recruits  from  the  Jackson  party  wore  made  welcome.* 
Other  influences  came  into  play  besides  the  financial  dis- 
cussion. Van  Buren's  management  of  affairs  had  been 
greatly  hampered  by  the  crowd  of  favorites  Jackson  left 
installed  at  the  public  crib,  taking  good  care  that  they 
should  not  be  disturbed.  Scrutiny  into  his  use  of  the  pat- 
ronage the  chieftain  had  always  resisted,  and  his  sensitive- 
ness on  the  subject  the  House  had  fblt  compelled  to  respectf 
Here  once  more  the  successor  suffered  for  the  follies  of  his 
patron  to  which  he  was  bound.  A  change  of  officials  in 
the  New  York  custom-house  showed  that  Swartwout,  the 
collector,— «  man  so  notoriously  unfit  to  handle  half  the 
revenues  of  the  Union  that  Jackson  made  a  public  scandal 
by  appointing  him, — was  a  defaulter  for  more  than  a  million 
dollars.  His  peculations  had  been  going  on  eight  years. 
Other  official  deficits  were  discovered,  not  so  much  through 
official  inspection  as  in  consequence  of  the  financial  troubles 
which  tried  all  men.  Land  officers,  postmasters,  public 
prosecutors,  had  been  gambling  and  speculating  with  the 
moneys  in  their  charge,  and  keeping  loose  accounts,  nor 
had  their  official  bonds  been  well  looked  after.};  States 
with  the  worst  credit  in  the  land  had  not  only  been  favored 
when  public  moneys  were  left  on  deposit,  but  trust  funds 
confided  to  the  Union  had  been  shamefully  invested  in 
their  bonds.  More  than  this,  the  surplus  had  induced  such 
extravagance  in  public  expenditure  that  only  an  Executive 
oould  have  checked  it  who  was  possessed  of  courage  not 
less  than  honesty. 

But  there  was  yet  another  element  infused  henceforth 
into  the  strife  of  national  parties.  It  was  the  anti-slavery 
or  abolition  excitement.  This  new  phenomenon  in  politics 
filled  patriotic  southerners  like  Clay  with  the  deepest  dis- 
may;! for  abolition  societies  at  the  North  had  already  taken 
op  the  cry  that  no  slaveholder  ought  to  be  chosen  Preai- 
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dent,  and  tbese  abolttiaTimts.  though  not  fet  Tory  namer- 
oas,  were  aufficientiy  so  in  sevoral  States  to  tarn  a  doabtflil 
canTass.  The  courae  of  nationat  affairs  had  added  fhel  to 
this  agitation  ever  since  President  Jackson  aonnded  hia 
alarm  over  the  incendiary  mail  matter.*  The  first  hope 
and  the  first  efibrt  had  been  to  stamp  oat  abolitionism 
with  the  hoof  of  authority ;  but  soutbem  protest  did  not 
stop  here,  and  it  was  plain  tbat  tbe  peace  and  welfare 
of  the  Union  were  menaced  fVom  opposite  points.  At  the 
North  abolition  societten  wore  on  tbe  increase,  and  the 
northern  conscience,  slowly  awakening,  looked  about  with 
bewilderment.  Negative  sentiment  at  the  present  hour 
was  as  impossible  in  one  section  as  the  Other;  politicians 
were  borne  forward  b^  an  irresistible  surge  of  sentiment, 
and  as  tbe  northern  Democracy  bent  to  the  imperious 
South,  when  tbe  constitution  was  invoked,  so  did  tbeir  op- 
ponents, the  Whigs,  wherever  there  was  a  hope  to  conquer, 
court  anti-slavery  approval,  though  at  tbe  same  time  pro- 
testing their  fealty  to  the  Union  and  abhorring  the  very 
name  of  Garrisonian  abolitionist.  In  New  York  and  other 
closely-contested  States  candidatos  for  office  were  ques- 
tioned and  compared  on  such  points.  The  right  of  anti- 
slavery  petition  was  a  favorite  test  question.  In  New 
York,  Seward  pronounced  as  strongly  in  its  f^vor  as  Maroy 
did  against  it.  The  Ohio  Whigs,  lees  conciliating  to  the 
abolitionists,  lost  the  election.  In  Massachusetts  the  Demo- 
crats and  Whigs  vied  with  one  another  for  this  conscience 
vote.  As  a  national  party,  however,  the  Democrats  were 
ruled  by  tbe  South ;  and  an  address  to  the  people  signed 
by  the  northern  Congressmen  of  that  faith,  and  circulated 
as  a  campaign  document,  argued  that  slavery  was  a  local 
regulation  with  which  the  United  States  could  not  right- 
fully interfere,  and  that  oven  to  abolish  it  in  tbe  District  of 
Columbia  would  be  a  first  step  towards  such  intorferenoe, 
besides  breaking  faith  with  Uarylaod  aud  Vlrginla.'t- 

liot  us  explore  somewhat  fbrtber  the  progroas  <^  the 
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anti-slayeiy  oaose  sinoe  Yan  Buren's  accession.  The  two 
points  of  national  policy  on  which  the  northern  mind  was 
most  sensitive  related  to  the  right  of  petition  to  Congress 
and  the  annexation  of  Texas.  On  both  these  issues,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  Jacksonian  policy  was  overbearing  and 
partial ;  finee  States  were  reminded  of  their  allegiance  to 
the  constitution,  while  a  course  was  secretly  contrived  for 
fortifying  slavery  against  the  abolition  movement.  Sec- 
tional agitation  and  the  irrepressible  conflict  pf  systems 
grew  more  violent  in  consequence.  The  repressive  action 
of  southern  men  in  power  failed  to  draw  the  moral  sym- 
pathy of  the  N5rth  from  the  abolitionists.  While  the 
Colonization  Society  was  sinking  into  beggary  and  impo- 
tence, these  prospered  and  increased  their  numbers,  cre- 
ating, as  it  was  averaged,  one  new  association  a  day.  Ten 
months  after  Jackson's  successor  took  the  oath  they  were 
reckoned  at  150,000  persons,  organized  into  1500 
societies,  with  missionaries  and  presses ;  less  fhnati- 
cal,  however,  than  at  first,  and  somewhat  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  methods  of  action. 

In  his  inaugural  Van  Buren  had  pledged  himself  not  to 
approve  any  bill  which  would  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
IMstrict  of  Columbia.  But  this  assurance,  following  upon 
the  gag-rule  of  the  House,  only  made  the  anti-slavery 
sealots  more  persistent  and  gained  them  much  northern 
sympathy,  not  for  their  cause  so  much  as  the  sacred  right 
of  petition  which  was  denied  them.  This  was  the  distinc- 
tion Adams  so  much  insisted  on.  Northern  memorials  for 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  federal  district  reappeared  in  the 
special  session  of  this  new  Congress ;  others,  too,  against 
the  annexation  of  Texas ;  but  all  these  went  over  to  the 
regular  winter  session.  New  incidents,  meantime,  had  in- 
creased the  irritation  of  sections.  Between  the 
"governors  of  G^rgia  and  Maine  arose  a  sharp 
oontroversy.  Slaves  had  been  abducted  from  the  former 
State,  and  two  citizens  of  Maine  charged  witb  the  ffence 
were  demanded  as  fugitives  from  justice;  but  the  gofemor 
of  Maine  denied  that  tht  offence  was  criminal  and  refused 
to  surrender  them.     It>  MaRsachusetts  a^^ti-slavery  senti- 
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meat  compelled  a  nev  replevin  l&w  which  gave  to  all 
pereona  who  might  be  arrested  aa  fugitive  slaves  a  trial  by 
jury ;  and  the  sapreme  coart  of  that  State  had  lately  pro- 
nounced that  fVee  soil  made  fVoe  the  negro  who  once  set 
foot  in  those  borders  with  hia  master's  assent  Alton, 
Illinois,  that  little  savage  of  a  remote  western  town,  reeked 
with  the  blood  of  our  first  anti-slavery  martyr,  who  was 
mnrdered  for  emulating  Garrison's  press.  Elijah  P.  Love- 
joy  was  the  victim,  a  native  of  Maine,  who  had  lately 
settled  in  St.  Louis,  and  a  FresbUerian  clergyman.  Not 
an  abolitionist  in  the  fullest  sense,  be  had  offended  a  slave- 
holding  community  by  a  free  discnssion  in  his  paper  of  the 
forbidden  subject,  and  his  offioe  was  destroyed.  Grossing 
the  Uissiesippi  to  a  free  State,  here  he  found  the  subject 
equally  forbidden,  and  again  hia  paper  was  suppressed. 
But  he  persevered  in  bis  object:  hia  new  printing-press 
arrived,  and  now  a  grog-shop  rabble  demanded  it  at  night 
from  the  warehouse  in  which  it  was  stored.  Lovojoy  and 
hia  friends  stood  guard  there  to  protect  the  prop- 
erty.  His  exasperated  enemies  soon  applied  the 
torch  to  the  building;  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  de- 
fenders, and  Lovejoy  then  stepping  out  to  the  door,  per- 
haps to  pacify  or  explain,  fell  pierced  with  five  balls,  ar- 
piring  almost  instantly.  His  fViends  fled,  and  the  avengers 
of  oonatitutionat  rights,  rnabing  into  the  warehouse,  broke 
to  pieces  the  mute  exponent  of  freedom,  the  only  oulprit 
leAr  to  them,  and  wreaked  their  wrath  by  flinging  ita  iron 
fragments  into  the  river. 

This  tragedy  of  the  Miasiaaippi  bluff,  with  its  sacrificial 
pillage,  aroused  discussion  eastward,  and  gave  to  the  abo- 
lition cause  an  advocate  more  thrilling  than  a  hundred 
presses.  It  waa  in  old  Faneuil  Hall  that  a  meeting  was 
held  to  protest  in  the  light  of  day  against  a  night's 
brutality.  Dr.  Gbanniug  was  the  chief  speaker, 
and  It  was  not  radiealiam,  but  generous  feeling,  that  moved 
the  audience.  But  public  conviction  in  Boston,  as  through 
the  entire  North,  was  greatly  divided  on  the  merits  of  the 
caae,  and  one  Austin,  who  was  attorney-general  of  the 
State,  spoke  the  opinion  of  many  when  he  rose  in  the 
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gallery  and  compared  the  Alton  riot  with  the  deatniction 
of  the  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  declaring  that  Lovejoy  had 
''died  as  the  fool  dieth."  A  graceful  patrician  youth 
stepped  upon  the  rostrum  to  answer  him,  tall,  sandy-haired, 
oomposed  in  manner,  with  a  voice  like  a  silver  trumpet. 
He  held  his  audience  not  less  by  the  chaste  language  and 
lofty  serenity  than  the  courage  of  his  speech  and  de- 
meanor, as  of  one  schooled  by  high  breeding  to  keep  his 
deepest  feelings  under  restraint  and  yet  show  them  by 
their  prance.  It  was  Wendell  Phillips,  henceforth  to  be 
fitted  with  Garrison,  like  the  tongue  to  the  pen,  an  orator 
whose  eloquence  in  invective  no  fellow-countryman  of  his 
age  could  equal,  because  no  other  felt  so  independent  of 
surroundings.  '^  When  I  heard  the  gentleman,"  said  he, 
'<  lay  down  principles  which  placed  the  rioters,  incendiaries, 
and  murderers  of  Alton  side  by  side  with  Otis  and  Hancock, 
with  Quincy  and  Adams,  I  thought  those  pictured  lips" 
(and  he  pointed  to  the  portraits  on  the  walls)  "  would  have 
broken  into  voice  to  rebuke  the  recreant  American,  the 
slanderer  of  the  dead."*  The  fame  of  this  young  speaker, 
henceforth  an  abolitionist,  was  purchased,  we  need  not  add, 
at  the  cost  of  a  hundred  honors  which  bis  circle  would  have 
bestowed  bad  ho  not  loft  it  feeling  that  nobleness  obliged. 
Moral  agitation  and  good-will  could  not  go  together; 
it  was  boldness  and  pertinacity  that  gave  a  momentum  to 
reform.  From  their  suitable  stand  of  practical  statesman- 
ship, a  few,  a  vory  few,  of  our  northern  men  in  public  life 
espoused   the  radical  cause.     Anti-slavery  petitions  and 

memorials  were  presented  at  the  second  session 
nwMber.  ^^  Congress  in  both  Housoh  ;  and  one  from  the 

legislature  of  Vermont  was  accompanied  by  a 
series  of  resolutions  which  pronounced  against  Texas  an- 
nexation or  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  any  State 
whose  constitution  should  tolerate  domestic  slavery,  which 
claimed  it  as  the  right  of  Congress  under  the  constitution, 
and  its  immediate  duty,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  national  territories,  and  to  prohibit  the 

*  See  68  Hiles;  Johnson's  Garrison,  228. 
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■Uts  tnds  &om  State  to  State.  Those  rosolutiouB,  when 
Swift,  of  Vermont,  presented  them  io  tbe  Senate,  gave  rise 
to  an  exciting  discuaaion;  William  R.  King,  ot 
Alabama,  pronoanced  tbem  an  infitmoua  libel  and 
inanlt  to  the  South ;  while  Calhoun,  in  Caasandra  atmln 
declared  that  the  time  bad  arrived  when  it  muat  be  dotei- 
mined  whether  we  were  to  remain  one  united  and  happ; 
people  or  be  dissolved  by  the  hand  of  violence.*  Slade, 
of  tbe  Vermont  delegation  in  the  Houae,  atlrrod  that  body 
to  a  still  angrier  domonatration,  when  allowed,  through 
an  inadvertence  of  tbe  Speaker,  to  make  some  remarki 
in  BDpport  of  the  reference  to  a  select  committee  of  an 
abolition  memorial  he  had  lately  presented.  In  a  two 
hours'  speech  he  raked  the  iostilation  of  slavery  with  a 
meroilena  aeverity  snch  as  that  chamber  had  never,  perhaps, 
experienced  before.  Wise,  Legartf,  Rhett,  and  the  other 
sonthern  members  were  choking  witb  rage ;  Polk  stopped 
him  several  times,  but  he  kept  within  parliamentary 
bounds,  and  in  spite  of  angry  interruptions  held  the  door. 
"  He  has  discussed  the  whole  abstract  question  of  slavery," 
bnrgt  out  Wiae  at  last ;  "  of  slavery  in  Virginia,  of  slavery  in 
my  own  district,  and  I  now  aak  all  my  colleagues  to  retire 
with  me  &om  this  hall."  A  scene  of  confiiaion  followed ; 
Boutbem  members  fW>m  various  States  starting  up  from 
their  seats  and  preparing  to  leave  the  hall  in  a  body.  The 
Speaker's  gavel  fell  with  repeated  blows,  white  he  tried  to 
preserve  order;  many  were  on  their  feet  at  once  to  make 
motions,  the  cool  Vermonier  keeping  p'fSHeitnion  of  the 
floor;  and  finally  a  sagacious  objector  ruiHcd  a  point  of 
order  which  tbe  Speaker  smtiained  and  ordcre'l  H\H'\e  to 
take  his  seaL  A  motion  to  adjourn  was  quickly  carried, 
and  in  the  hubbub  and  confusion  one  wutliern  del^^te 
mounted  a  chair,  and  in  a  loud  voice  notified  all  tbu  mem- 
ban  from  slaveholding  Slates  to  attend  the  meeting  in  a 
oertain  committee-room.  To  this  meeting,  which  was  held 
IB  the  basement  of  tbe  Capitol,  olaveholdera  repaired  is 
largs  Bunben,  and  two  stormy  sessions  were  held.    Sons 

•  Dthrisi  of  C  fitmi  t*  Viim. 
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▼ioloDt  members,  like  Bbett,  of  South  Carolina,  were  for 
resolutions  to  dissolve  the  Union,  but  Virginians  played 
the  peacemaker,  and  Patton,  one  of  them,  was  at  length 
selected  to  present  to  the  House  the  next  day  what  was 
called  a  conciliatory  proposition.  It  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  Pinckney  resolutions  of 
the  former  Congress,  and  declared  as  before  that  all  peti- 
tions relating  to  slavery  should  be  laid  on  the  table  with- 
out being  debated,  printed,  referred,  or  in  any  manner 
acted  upon.  Under  a  suspension  of  rules  and  the  previous 
question,  this  resolution  was  adopted  by  122  to  74 ;  Adams, 
however,  amidst  a  perfect  war-whoop  of  "  Order,*'  *  crying 
out  when  his  name  was  called  that  he  held  this  measure 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  right  of 
petition.  Eighteen  months  of  such  muEzling  had  already 
multiplied  the  anti-slavery  petitioners  from  23  to  300,000, 
and  yet  the  South  was  disposed  to  try  the  plan  longer.f 

Thus  ended,  as  though  in  a  spirit  of  fraternity  and 
peace,  the  first  memorable  secession  of  southern  members 
from  Congress.  But  in  their  constant  fear  that  the  aboli- 
V  tion  fanaticism  (for  thus  it  seemed  to  them)  of  the  civilized 
world  would  be  hurled  against  their  bulwarks,  the  South 
demanded  new  guarantees  at  once  that  the  slaveholder 
might  control  his  own  destinies.  Without  these,  said 
Bhett,  the  bonds  of  the  Union  were  the  cords  by  which 
the  victim  was  to  be  bound  to  the  altar.  Texas  and  the 
acquisition  of  new  slave  territory  was  the  real  guarantee 
they  regarded.  But  the  anti-Texas  petitions  from  the 
North  had  a  close  affinity  with  the  District  abolition  ones ; 
and  to  project  Texas  into  national  politics  at  this  time 
would  be  to  open  the  whole  field  of  anti-slavery  debate,  a 
discussion  so  much  dreaded  that  the  moderate  men  of 
both  sections  were  disposed  to  place  a  Chinese  wall  around 
the  whole  subject.  Here  was  the  dilemma,  and  the  new 
administration  felt  it.  Van  Buren  himself  was  a  northern 
man  with  principles  not  so  decidedly  southern  as  his  foes 

•  So  layi  9  Diary,  454. 
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hare  pronoaooed  thorn.  He  bad  started,  however,  on  the 
lioe  of  Jackaon'B  policy;  and  Jackson's  Seoretary  of  Statfl^ 
John  Forsyth,  who  flavored  slave  expansion,  waa  his  own. 
We  observed  that  Jackson,  just  before  leaving  the  Presi- 
denoy,  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Texas  ;*  England 
and  France  soon  followed,  not  to  be  outstripped  by  the 
United  States  in  procuring  commercial  alliance  with  the 
lone  republic.  The  shelter  of  our  Union  was  the  port  the 
conquerors  steered  for,  and  greedy  speculations  in  Texan 
bonds  and  bounty-land  scrip  soon  drew  new  portions  of 
our  people  to  the  annexation  project.  Labranche  was  the 
diplomatic  agent  to  Texas  so  hastily  accredited  fVom  the 
United  States  through  Jackson's  final  manoeuvre  with  the 
Senate.  In  Memucan  Hunt  we  received  in  return  one 
of  those  recent  fellow -citizens  wrapped  in  a  Texan  skin  of 
whom  the  patriot  victors  were  so  largely  composed.  Aa 
envoy  and  minister  extraordinary  from  the  new  republic, 
Hunt  presently  proposed  in  form  the  immediate  _ 

annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States;  for  by  "*"* 
a  vote  almost  unanimous  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try bad  preferred  this  condition  to  that  of  solitary  inde- 
pendence. Van  Buren,  however,  declined  the  proposal.f 
whether  finally  or  for  a  convenient  delay  was  not  apparent, 
thoDgb  annexationists  chose  to  take  his  refusal  in  the  latter 
sense.  But  the  bare  proposal  was  enough  to  aronse  the 
opposition  of  the  sensitive  North,  and  petitions  against 
annexing  Texas  to  the  Union  soon  poured  in  npon  this 
Congress  with  the  other  anti-elavery  memorials. 
Out  of  State  legislatures,  where  this  subject  waa 
earnestly  debated,  five — those  of  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Uiobigan— declared  thefr  em- 
phatic repugnance  to  the  whole  scheme ;  others  showed  a 
decided  dislike  of  it;  but  South  Carolina  was  moot  eager 
■>n  the  other  side,  and  the  legislatnres  of  Alabama,  Ten- 
neeaee,  and  Missisuppi  atron^y  oommended  the  catue  to 

■S^r«,  p.  2M. 
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Congress  and  the  country.  Much  art  was  used  by  slave- 
holders to  hold  up  this  project  as  a  national  one ;  but  now 
soil  meant  new  slave  soil,  and  the  division  of  State  feeling 
showed  plainly  that  it  was  so  regarded.  With  nine  slave 
States,  which  it  was  thought  might  be  formed  out  of  Texas 
alonOi  slavery  would  sit  impregnable  in  the  national  Senate. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  northern  stomach  to  bear  at 
once.  In  vain,  therefore,  was  Preston,  of  the  Senate,  a 
moderate  Whig  fVom  South  Oarolica,  and  a  most  accom- 

plished  orator,  put  forward  by  the  slave  propa- 
^^^im,  gandists  to  embellish  with  his  rhetoric  a  resolve 

to  "  reannex"  the  whole  territory  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  with  the  consent  of  Texas,  as  a  domain  which  was 
rightfully  our  own  before  the  Florida  treaty  with  Spain 
surrendered  it.  Even  now  Minister  Hunt  was  trying  to 
press  the  plan,  and  Secretaries  Forsyth  and  Poinsett,  and 
the  President  himself,  so  Preston  thought,  had  been  gen- 
erally firiendly.  The  Senate  would  take  no  action,  while 
Adams,  in  the  House  debates,  exposed  the  whole  system 

of  perfidy  and  duplicit}*  which  the  Jackson  ad- 

ministratit  n  bad  pursued  towards  Mexico  from 
the  beginning,  with  this  same  annexation  in  view.*  This 
silenced  the  subject  for  the  present;  and  the  sagaeioufl 
Van  Buren  turning  to  the  pacific  management  of  American 
claims  upon  Mexico  the  alarm  of  our  free  States  at  length 
subsided. 

Besides  the  danger  of  a  war  with  Mexico  upon  the  main 
issue  of  sheltering  those  she  regarded  as  her  rcbolIiouH 
inhabitants,  Texas  annexation  offered  a  further  difficulty 
of  uncertain  boundaries.  The  political  limits  of  Texas 
prior  to  her  revolution  as  a  State  were  in  strictness  con- 
fined to  the  Neuces  and  the  Bed  river;  and  it  was  in  keep 
ing  with  their  other  unscrupulous  dealings  that  those  settlor- 

Texans,  while  in  arms,  voted  themselves,  in  Do- 
jjJIJ^^    cembcr,  1836,  the  whole  territory  lying  between 

the  United  States  and  the  Rio  Grande  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth,  and  thus  took  in  other  portions  of 

•  Debates  of  Congreu ;  66  Niles,  92 ;  10  Adams'i  Diary. 
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Mezioo  whioh  they  had  never  bo  much  as  explored.    It 
vas  policy  for  independent  Texas,  whatever  her  statos  In 
the  ^ture,  to  broadon  her  pretonBions  of  territory  as  much 
aa  posBible;  and  it  was  policy  for  all   annexationists  to 
bait  the  hook  sufficiently  to  allure  the  United  States.    The 
diamembermont  of  Uexico  deairod  by  our  slaveholders  was 
no  moderate  one,  aa  shown  by  Forsyth's  first  pro-     ^^ 
poeaL    That  proposal,  not  for  Texas  alone,  nor 
for  Texas  as  magnified  to  the  Bio  Grande,  but  for  a  line 
aoroea  tbe  continent,  to  comprise  California  and  San  Fran- 
cisoo  bay,  is  a  &ct  to  bo  borne  in  mind,  for  this  self-same 
acquisition  made  the  pivot  of  our  Uexican  war,  when  the 
scheme  was  sprung  again.*    At  present  negotia- 
tions with  Texas  dwindled  down  to  a  harmless     ^J^ 
convention   for  marking  the  boundary  between 
that  republic  and  the  United  StateB.f 

Mexico's  course  with  Texas  was  marked  with  the  same 
vacillation  and  futile  pride  as  that  the  mother  country  had 
pursued  towards  hoTBoIf.    Spain  did  not  recognise  Mexican 
independence  until  the  close  of  1836,  and  the  for- 
malities being  spun  oat,  another  year  interrened  Dmnkv. 
before  the  first  Spanish  minister  to  Mexico  reached 
Vera  Crua.    Texas,  meantime,  had  become  a  de  facta  repub 
lie,  the  revolter  from  revolutioniBts ;  the  parent  republic 
was  still  bent  on  subduing  her,  having  protested  in  vain 
against  her  recognition  by  foreign  powers.     But  the  war 
for  reasserting  Mexico's  supremacy  lagged  heavily 
after  the  battle  of  Han  Jacinto,  and  between  im- 
poverished finances  on  the  one  hand  and  tbe  pressure  of 
French  and  American  claims  on  tbe  other,  the  Muzicaa 
treasury  could  ill  endure  the  strain  of  subjugating  a  rebel- 
lious province  on  the  distant  borders.     A  generous  mind, 
while  deploring  the  perverse  folly  of  Mexico  at  this  crisis, 
cannot  but  admire  her  stubborn  resolve  to  preserve  her 
autonomy  through  all  discouragement.     Mexican  Presi- 


■  A^ra,  p.  ifiO. 
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dents  In  these  days  were  made  and  unmade  by  fickle 
chances.    The  French  "  pastry  war*'  quite  over- 
shadowed the  Texan  revolt,  restored  Santa  Anna  to 
influence,  and  gave  the  republic  of  the  sioiTas  her  first  taste 
of  foreign  invasion.  England  meditated  to  save  Mexico  from 
the  harpy  creditors  of  Europe.    Mexico  herself  had  coun- 
selled her  fears  sufficiently  to  keep  back  the  greater  harpies 
of  the  United  States  by  promising  to  pay  us  all  she  owed.* 
Our  own  dealings  with  Mexico  at  this  junction  may  be 
briefiy  summarized.    Van  Buron  entered  office  to  find  the 
holm  already  pointed  in  the  State  department  as  bis  prede- 
cessor left  it.    Too  crafty  to  dispute  the  orders  of  bis  val- 
iant captain,  he  veered  about  when  he  could.   With  the  new 
contingent  mission  to  Texas,  Congress  had  appropriated 
for  a  minister  to  Mexico  *'  whenever,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Executive,"  circumstances  would  ''  permit 
a  renewal  of  diplomatic  intercourse  honorably."f     The 
new  President  renewed  intercourse,  and  sent  as  minister  to 
Mexico  Powhatan  Ellis,  of  Mississippi,  the  same  diplomatic 
agent  who  had  lately  broken  off  relations  and  come  home. 
A  courier  was  despatched  from  the  United  States  in  ad- 
vance, bearing  a  new  budget  of  claims  and  a  fresh  demand. 
He  reached  the  Mexican  capital  in  July.     The 
Mexican  Congress  had  already  shown  the  pacify- 
ing spirit  and  our  courier  was  at  once  assured  that  Mexico 
desired  to  settle  honorably  as  soon  as  the  com- 
plaints  lodged  against  her  could  be  properly  ex- 
amined.    Mexico's  minister  reached  Washington  in   the 
^^^    autumn,  and  before  Christmas  made  a  definite  pro- 
posal for  arbitration.    A  strain  of  foveriBh  impa- 
tience, hardly  warlike,  breathed  in  the  President's 
^^^  ^    message;  but  the  tone  of  our  Congress  and  people 
assuring  the  minister,  once  more  he  pressed  his  proposal 
1838.     ^P^°  ^^^  Executive  in  the  following  April,  and 
April  7.  asked  a  specific  answer.   Forsyth  dryly  accepted  it, 
forced  by  the  popular  opinion;  though  in  doing  so  he  par- 

*  See  H.  H.  Bancroft,  chaps.  7,  18. 
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ried  Another  proposal  which  came  coupled  with  it,  for  pledg- 
ing the  TTnited  States  to  observe  strict  neutrality   .^,_ 
in  the  Tezao  struggle.*    Texas  annexation  was 
foiled  for  the  present.     A  friendly  convention  agreed  upon, 
instead,  hetween  the  United  States  and  Ifexico 
referred  all  claims  of  the  former  power  upon  the 
latter  to  the  arbitration  of  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  this 
proving  imperfect,  a  fi^sh  convention  of  the  next 
year  provided  that  a  mixed  commission  should  sit  ^^  n_ 
in  Washington,  and  that  Prussia,  Great  Britain, 
or  the  Netherlands  might  in  an  emergency  appoint  an 
umpire.f    This  latter  convention  was  ratified  by  the  United 
States  and  proclaimed  in  April,  1840.    Tan  Buren's 
ostensible  reason  for  this  friendly  arran^^ement  in     ^^^ 
preference  to  the  anexatlon  of  Texas  was  the  fear 
of  a  war  with  Mexico  in  the  latter  alternative ;  and  with 
other  storms  to  weather,  his  party  was  content,  ftt  leaat  for 
the  present. 

The  third  and  final  session  of  Congress  was  tinged  with 
bitterness.     Before  the  PreBidont's  message  conld      um. 
bo  read  In  the  House,  Adams  brought  up  the   »» ^ 
Texas  inquiry,  but   his  motion  was  stifled,  and  on  the 
official  assurance  that  all  proposals  for  anaexation    -^ . 
had  been  withdrawn  this  subject  rested.    Sonth- 
oroers  were  still  bent  upon  suppressing  all  anti-slavery 
petitioners,  and  a  northern  Democrat,  Atherton,  of 
New  Hampshire,  was  this  time  the  herald  of  their 
wishes.     Five  resolutions  were  proposed,  fbur  of  which 
denied  that  Congress  had  any  abstract  right  to  interfere 
with  slavery,  while  the  fifth  shut  out  petitions  as  before. 
All  these  resolutions  wore  passed  amid  scenes  of 
disorder.    The  tost  votes  showed  that  the  House  jJSi*. 
Democrats  were  well  braced  to  support  the  gag- 
mle,  while  northern  Whiga  inclined  against  it.     Clay's 

•  Twentj-flftlk CongTMi,  Bx.  Doc*.;  66 Nilw, U7;  8  H.  H.  BuonA, 
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oomment  Bhowed  him  more  sagacious  than  others  of  hia 
section;  he  thought  this  policy  unwise,  since  it  held  up 
abolitionists  to  sympathy  as  sufferers  for  the  right  of  peti- 
tion.* On  this  question  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  and  most 
other  Whigs  harmonized  their  support  at  home  while 
guarding  not  less  carefhlly  against  every  imputation  of 
fiuiaticism ;  indeed,  John  Quincy  Adams  doubted  in  his 
own  mind  whether  there  were  five  members  in  the  House 
who  would  vote  to  abolish  slavery  at  the  capital,  as  these 
petitions  prayed  for.f  Of  the  intense  hatred  which  the 
abolitionists  stirred  up  in  northern  centres  fresh  proofs 
were  not  wanting;  it  was  less  than  eight  months  since 

the  angry  citizens  of  Philadelphia  laid  a  new 
J^^    public  hall  in  ashes  because  its  doors  stood  open 

to  Garrison  and  his  friends.^  But  this  throttling 
in  Congress  of  the  right  of  free  memorial  continually 
plagued  its  inventors;  petition  followed  petition  in  the 
House,  for  the  recognition  of  Hayti,  for  rescinding  the 
gag-rule,  for  removing  the  national  capital,  many  of  these 
making  no  direct  allusion  to  slavery  at  all,  but  praying  for 
rights  and  liberties,  and  all  requiring  the  Speaker  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  must  be  denied  admission.  One  rule 
for  all  petitions,  upon  whatever  subject,  that  of  a  silont 
presentment  and  reference,  might  not  have  been  inconven- 
ient to  facilitate  business,  but  odious  distinction  defeated  its 
own  ends.  Our  silver-haired  statesman,  instant  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  bore  upon  his  shoulders  the  cause  of 
free  petition,  looking  about  him  in  vain  to  find  some 
younger  man  willing  and  gifled  for  the  oppressive  task, 
but  shaming  more  and  more,  as  time  went  on,  by  his  in- 
trepid example. 

An  anti-duelling  act  of  this  session,§  ^v^hich  failed,  how- 
ever, to  suppress  that  homicidal  passion  and  false  sense  of 
honor  whence  all  duels  spring,  reflected  somewhat  tardily 


*  Dtbates  of  Oongreu,  February,  1S89. 
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upon  t>  fatal  tragedy  which  happoned  twelve  months  earlier. 
This  was  the  hloody  duel  fought  with  rifles  between  two 
members  of  the  Home,  William  J.  Graves  and 
Jonathan  Cilley,  the  one  a  Eeutuckian  of  manners  fiman, 
usually  amiable,  the  other  a  young  and  prom- 
ising man  of  the  best  New  Hampshire  stock,  who  had 
been  lately  chosen  to  Coogresa  for  the  first  time  fi?om  a 
olose  district  in  the  State  of  Maine.  In  a  debate  with 
Wise,  of  Virginia,  Cilley,  who  was  an  independent  Demo- 
erat,  bad  discredited  a  statement  which  Wise  quoted  fVom 
the  New  York  Courier  and  Inquirer ;  Graves  bore  to  Cilley  a 
note  from  Colonel  Webb,  ita  editor,  asking  an  explanation, 
and  Cilley  declining  to  make  one,  Graves  chose  to  make 
the  quarrel  his  own.  Wise  bore  a  challenge  from  him, 
which  Cilley  accepted.  The  duel  was  fought  at  Bladens- 
barg,  with  the  weapon  of  Cilloy's  choice ;  three 
ahots  were  ozchanged,  and  at  the  third  fire  Cilley 
dropped  dead,  shot  through  the  body.  There  were  brutal 
incidents  to  this  affair  which  certainly  prolonged  the  hazard 
of  encounter  beyond  what  satisfoction  under  the  code  is 
supposed  to  insist  upon ;  and  that  overstrained  senBo  of 
honor  which  led  Graves  to  resent  the  fancied  affront  to  his 
newspaper  friend  by  trespassing  upon  the  privileges  of 
the  HouBe,  to  which  he  belonged,  and  worse  than  this, 
the  officious  Ecal  of  his  second.  Wise,  who  had  broken  off  a 
truce  after  the  second  shot,  led  many  to  believe  that  two 
southerners  had  conspired  to  assassinate  a  fellow-member 
from  the  North  who  was  obnoxious  to  them.  Both  Graves 
and  Wise  denied  all  vindictive  feeling,  and  the  constitu- 
ency of  each  sustained  him  ;  but  this  spectacle  of  southem 
chivalry  intensified  the  sectional  enmity  of  this  period. 
As  long  as  Wise  continued  to  figure  among  the  eccentrio 
statesmen  of  this  period,  the  avenging  spectre  pursued 
him ;  through  New  England  be  was  denounced  as  the 
murderer  of  Cilley;  and  the  scene  has  been  long  remem- 
bered where  Adams  confronted  this  Virginian  in  open 
debate,  and  in  bitter,  yarring  tones,  which  made  the  whole 
Hoose  shudder,  accused  him  of  coming  into  that  assembly, 
"bis  hands  dripping  with  blood."     For  Adams  could  use 
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the  harahest  personalities  in  debate,  as  old  ago  and  charac- 
ter gave  him  license  to  do.* 

Personalities,  in  tmth,  made  the  chief  staple  of  this  and 
many  other  sessions  on  the  stage  of  forensic  display.  The 
^^  sub-treasury  bill,  which  had  thrice  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, lay  on  the  table  of  the  House  at  the  close 
of  this  Congress,  its  friends  not  daring  to  call  it  up.  The 
Swartwout  defalcation,  which  the  President  had  not  shrunk 
from  exposing,  made  the  text  of  homilies  on  profligate  cor- 
ruption less  for  virtue's  sake  than  for  Whig  effect.  There 
was  windmill,  but  no  grist ;  manoeuvre  for  position,  but  no 
engagement.  Except  for  the  last  few  days  of  the  session, 
popularity  seemed  the  chief  regard  of  the  debaters  on  both 
^^  sides.  It  was  long  after  midnight  of  Sunday,  the 
3d  of  March,  when  the  last  lights  at  the  Capitol 
were  put  out;  and  in  the  House  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Speaker  was  not  carriodf  without  a  long  and  excited  debate, 
Bell,  Wise,  and  Sergeant  S.  Prentiss  recording  their  names 
against  it.  Polk  now  took  his  leave  of  the  legislature, 
having  served  in  the  House  for  fourteen  consecutive  years. 
He  left  the  impression  of  an  able  man,  pure  of  morals, 
industrious  in  the  committee-room,  skilful  as  a  parliamen- 
tary tactician  and  presiding  officer,  but  intensely  partisan 
and  narrow.  Taken  up  presently  for  governor  of  Tonnes- 
see  by  the  party  of  the  administration,  he  was  chosen, 
served  for  two  years,  and  lost  his  re-election.  Fidelity  to 
Jackson  was  his  passport  from  that  defeat  to  a  more  ex- 
alted distinction.  No  one  in  the  House  now  imagined, 
not  even  Polk  himself,  under  what  distinguished  surround- 
ings this  retiring  Speaker  of  the  House  would  next  take 
up  his  abode  at  the  national  capital.  Politics  is  a  strange 
pursuit:  a  popular  party,  and  the  people,  too,  will  fly  to 
the  arms  of  sterling  mediocrity  to  escape  the  dangerous 
rivalry  of  talent. 

That  grand  cause  of  universal  emancipation,  born,  like 

•  See  64  and  60  Niles ;  S.  G.  Goodrich's  RecoUectioDi. 
f  By  94  to  67 ;  Congressional  Debates. 
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the  curee  .t  meant  to  extirpftte,  on  Earopean  toil,  moTod 
slowly  forward.  Tho  Blaveholder  felt  its  approach,  bat 
trnsted  that  commorcial  cupidity  would  retard  its  prog- 
reaa.  AbolitioniBDi  in  our  America  sailed  among  the 
otoade;  it  was  and  it  profeseed  itself  a  moral  reform,  a 
striving  after  the  thoorotical  good,  not  confined  to  the 
legally  practicable  nor  moving  on  tbOHe  political  lines 
which  determine  bow  mncb  of  social  progress  and  reform 
an  age  may  safely  bear.  With  ttiis  irresponsible  movement 
mingled  various  other  schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
human  race,  less  disquieting;  loss  convincing,  too,  since 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  abstract  wrong  of  holding 
in  slavery  one's  fellow-men.  In  Burope,  once  more,  these 
schemes  were  mostly  hatched ;  hut  America,  young  and 
developing,  hrooght  ap  the  wbolo  brood  of  experiments, 
the  sickly  and  the  strong  together.  Here  was  fruitflil 
ground  for  all  the  social  probloms  of  tho  race ;  here,  too, 
that  keen  and  restless  intellect  which  explores  without 
fear.  In  the  temperance  and  anti-slavory  agitations  woman 
first  emerged  from  the  privacy  of  home  life  to  sign  public 
petitions  and  mount  the  platform;  indoed,  on  this  very 
issue  of  bringing  into  free  co-operation  the  sexes,  hitherto 
hedged  apart  in  their  varied  spheres  of  action,  obedient  to 
the  prudish  etiquette  of  a  social  introduction,  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society  in  1S40  divided.  The  Garrisonian 
wing  befriended  her ;  nor  did  she  long  work  under  its 
auspices  before  she  imagined  herself  a  slave  to  the  other  sex 
hy  a  parallel  with  the  negro,  and  began  to  agitate  her  own 
emancipation.  Among  the  abolition  reformers  spread  infi- 
delity and  a  hatred  no  leas  of  tho  churches  than  the  govern- 
ment that  could  live  peaceably  in  the  presence  of  sin, — the 
sin  against  human  rights.  The  old  arguments  for  the 
established  order  of  things  had  spent  their  force;  saoh 
new-born  radicals  cared  for  nothing  but  novelty;  the  very 
word  conservatism  had  a  deadening  sound.  Religion  seemed 
to  loosen  rather  than  bind.  Protestant  Christianity  began 
to  split  np  into  a  diversity  of  proselyting  sects,  none  having 
standards  of  authority,  and  some  with  absurd  or  trivial 
tenets  to  rest  upon.     Mental  insanity,  originating  often  la 
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religious  delusions,  began  to  work  out  in  murders  and  sui- 
cides, snch  as  befitted  emotional  people,  more  French  than 
English ;  knavery  and  fanaticism  blew  the  trumpet  for  a 
new  age  of  miracles  and  insight  into  the  spirit-world.  In 
the  streets  of  New  York  city  might  be  seen  a  woman  who 
carried  about  a  Bible,  and  harangued  the  curious  crowds, 
proclaiming  herself  inspired.*  Joe  Smith,  the  Mormon 
prophet,  led  his  chosen  band  to  Missouri,  the  earlier  land 
of  promise,  where  thousands  joined  the  new  faith  he  had 
founded  on  a  pretended  discovery  of  some  holy  writings 
graven  upon  plates,  and  dug  up  by  him  near  Lake  Ontario. 
The  wonders  of  animal  magnetism,  mesmerism,  and  clair- 
voyance were  next  made  known  and  pressed  into 
the  use  of  cheap  exhibitions  of  the  future  state. 
Other  reforms  were  for  this  life.  Socialism  was  preached 
by  those  English  agitators,  Robert  Owen  and  Fanny 
Wright,  the  latter  a  pioneer  among  female  orators  of  the 
emancipated  typcf  To  communism  in  property  the  loco- 
focos  of  New  York  had  shown  some  tendency.  Fou- 
rierism,  with  its  broad  indecencies  of  promiscuous  life  and 
its  impracticable  theory  of  associated  industry,  had  its 
little  school  of  advocates  by  the  time  Owen  went 
out  of  fashion.  In  medicine  started  out  homoe- 
opathy, hydropathy,  the  Graham  diet,  and  the  Thomp- 
sonian  cure.  Non-resistants  started  up  among  tboso  who 
were  forcing  the  rest  of  mankind  to  war.  Phrenology  was 
a  new  study,  enabling  human  character  to  be  read  by  the 
protuberances  of  the  brain.  And  scarcely  had  these  phil- 
anthropic and  religious  revolutions  been  set  in  motion  by 
the  friends  of  universal  progress,  when  William  Miller,  an 
American  farmer,  fiamed  like  a  comet  to  announce,  calendar 
in  hand,  that  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end.  No  idea 
was  so  absurd  or  so  visionary  that  one  might  not  hope  to 
found  a  school  or  a  sect  upon  it  in  this  new  American 


•2  ArfwedBon's  TraveU  (1888). 

t  Bee  Trollope's  Trayels,  alluding  to  Misa  Wright's  attempt  to  teaoh 
black  and  white  children  together  in  order  to  prove  that  nature  had 
endowed  them  equally. 
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■ooiety,  if  only  he  soemed  to  be  ia  ekmest ;  whethor  etrnect 
or  not,  he  got  well  advertised. 

All  this  Btirring  of  aooial  thought  betokened  a  wider, 
richer,  and  more  varied  experienoe  of  life,  whose  flilneu, 
neTortheless,  would  etrain  weak  minds  to  folly.  And 
foolish  enough  were  aome  of  tbo  amateur  philosophers 
who  now  began  to  paddle  about  infinity  in  their  cock-boata 
and  cast  oat  their  plummets  to  sound  the  bottom  of  things. 
Earnest  trifiera  they  wore  on  subjects  too  vast  for  them : 
atheists  on  the  edge  showing  off  their  bravado, — talkers, 
hut  not  doers ;  social  ohatterere,  each  critical  of  his  fellows, 
and  all  inclined  to  patronize  the  incomprohonsible,  as  a 
visitor  pats  the  chained  house-dog.  New  England  culture 
brought  such  minds  to  tho  keenest  edge,  and  a  suburb  of 
New  England's  Athens  was  the  Academe  for  a  transcen- 
dental school  of  this  character.  It  came  into  ^^ 
notice  with  a  name  bestowed  no  one  knew  when 
or  where,  and  a  platform  which  only  outside  scoffers  de- 
fined when  they  said  that  whatever  wan  unintelligible  was 
sore  to  be  transcendental.  A  few  b<dd  tbiokors  were  tied 
up  into  the  same  bundle  with  shallow  Imitators,  cranks, 
odd  sticks  and  originals,  having  one  crazy  notion  or 
another.  Against  organized  society  these  asserted  indi- 
vidualism ;  each  demanded  a  pedestal  of  bis  own  to  stand 
upon  Here  were  men,  unable  to  make  a  living,  who 
preached  that  taxation  was  a  grievance,  spinsters  invet- 
erate who  glowed  with  the  wrongs  that  women  endured  in 
wedlock,  sentimental  fViends  of  humanity  who  at  homo 
were  the  hardest  of  all  penons  to  live  with.  The  cracked 
bell,  that  listened  to  its  own  tongue,  was  not  the  unfit 
symbol  of  such  a  reformer.  He  affected  some  striking 
conceit;  he  lived  in  the  woods  to  escape  society;  be  wore 
green  spectacles,  or  a  white  hat,  or  strange  garment*,  or 
long  hair,  or  a  heard  nntrimmed  for  oonsoience'  sake,  or  he 
would  part  his  hair  in  the  middle  so  as  to  resemble  the 
bamanized  Saviour.  Of  all  this  singular  fblk  and  of  radioala 
and  moral  reformers  generally,  the  leader  was  Balph  Waldo 
Bmeiaon,  a  man  of  unquestioned  sanity  and  a  abrewd 
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■ense  of  hamor,  whose  influence  long  outlasted  the  crude 
■ohool  of  these  early  disciples.  Emerson  was  a  gentle  and 
genial  observer  of  mankind,  a  botanist  among  way*side 
originals,  or,  to  pervert  one  of  his  favorite  metaphors,  a 
star  for  queer  people  to  hitch  their  wagons  to.  A  Uni- 
tarian clergyman  to  whom  Christian  truths  seemed  narrow, 
he  left  the  pulpit  to  live  the  life  of  an  idealist,  to  write 
and  lecture  out  of  the  ledger  of  his  thoughts.  Like  Car- 
lyle,  his  English  friend  and  contemporary,  he  was  drawn 
from  English  philosophy  and  the  materialism  of  Bentham 
and  Locke  to  the  German  school  of  nebulous  thought  and 
criticism.  Goethe  was  an  inspiration  to  him,  nor  was  he 
uninfluenced  by  the  poetic  instinct  of  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth ;  but  later  studies  made  him  an  eclectic,  who  ran- 
sacked all  times  and  all  countries  for  moral  apothegms, 
and  thought  Plato  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He  rebelled 
against  the  inductive  philosophy  of  the  age,  founded  on 
custom  and  utility,  and  set  up  intuition  and  innate  ideas 
in  its  place.  ^*  Seeing  whatever  I  can,  and  telling  what  I 
see,"  was  the  function  of  the  sage,  as  he  defined  it ;  of  the 
argumentative  process  be  knew  nothing,  nor  could  he  frame 
a  scheme  either  of  politics  or  philosophy.  His  teach- 
ing was  by  fragmentary  suggestion;  he  coined  maxims 
and  proverbs  tinted  with  his  fine  humor  and  picturesque 
expression,  and  whatever  he  uttered  was  in  the  strain 
of  the  sibyl.  In  vain  was  his  style  copied  by  those  whose 
oracles  had  the  incoherence  of  the  tripod  without  the 
kernel  of  prophetic  insight.  Emerson  himself,  tall,  slender, 
and  willowy,  with  his  thin,  serene  face,  blue  eyes,  sedate 
expression,  and  gentle  manners,  making  a  bounty  of  his 
lineage  as  a  scholar  descended  f^om  scholars,  and  living 
simply  as  his  slender  means  compelled  him  to,  enforced 
his  teachings  happily  by  his  high  example.  His  domestic 
life  was  loving,  his  morals  were  chaste,  and,  unlike  Carlyle, 
he  compelled  the  age  without  scolding;  and  though  as 
heterodox  and  counter  to  current  opinion  as  Garrison, 
Phillips,  or  Theodon  Parker,  those  indignant  champions 
of  the  oppressed,  his  stHi*tling  abstractions  had  no  sting  of 
personal  allusion.    At  tho  same  time  he  was  not  a  man  of 
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practical  raotbods,  nor  did  he  boliove  mncb  in  rerormB  by 
legislation;  bat  his  miasioD,  as  ho  vioved  it,  was  to  gire 
impalse  and  teach  self-rolianoe.  Idioeyncrasy  was  his 
means  of  impression,  and  idioe^crasy  be  developed  n 
othen. 

In  this  era  of  agitation  in  American  society  Emerson's 
influence,  though  serene  as  a  aunbeom,  grew  very  great. 
His  part  was  to  disperse  the  sbamB  of  the  day,  to  keep 
onr  people  from  becoming  crusted  over  by  procedent  and 
tarnished  by  conservatism.  The  danger  of  such  teachings 
consisted  in  weakening  all  reverence  for  established  things, 
in  diepoeing  men  to  begin  the  world  all  over,  as  it  were, 
and,  placing  the  individual  above  society  and  laws,  to  in- 
dalge  an  impious  BelfishooHB.  Those  new  radicals  who 
protest  against  the  cant  of  society  may  yet  have  a  cant 
among  themselves ;  they  may  tallc  of  "  bibles,"  bat  for  the 
common  people  there  remains  one  Bible  or  none.  As  a 
8«ot,  Transcendentalism  was  short-lived.  The  Dial,  a  paper 
fbr  which  Emerson  wrote,  with  the  brilliant  Margaret 
Puller  and  Tborean,  the  self-sick  Crusoe  of  Walden  woods, 
lasted  only  four  years.  The  queer  Brook  Farm  experiment 
which  succeeded  it  died  the  death  of  all  genteel  communi- 
ties guided  by  quill-driving  ploughmen;  Hawthorne,  one 
of  the  number,  raising  rich  literary  produce  from  his 
dung-fork  studies,  which  he  had  never  treated  very  seri- 
ously ;  for  he  at  heart  was  no  reformer,  but  a  masterly  dis- 
sector of  character  in  its  morbid  moods.*  But  Emerson 
still  influenced  a  widoning  circle  of  northern  thought  ;f  he 
bad  echoes  nil  his  life,  and  young  men  of  genias  or  cul- 
ture drank  in  his  inspiration.  The  medley  men  and  women 
he  bound  together  came  gradually  into  the  abolition  cause, 
and  whatever  other  reform  promised  greater  scope  to  the 
individual.  To  the  same  anti-slavery  end  tended  the  lyceum 
lecture,  in  which  Emerson  and  Phillips  were  pre-eminent, 
and  the  common  sympathy  of  all  persons  at  odda  with 


*  See  Hawthorne  ■  Blithedkle  Bomanae. 

t  Livw  of  SmenoD  hj  Cftbot,  Oooka,  and  Holnue ;  sleo  10  J.  (^ 
Adami*!  Dlu7,  84&,  S60. 
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our  society  and  unpractical  in  their  methods.  Bnt  the 
great  common-sense  majority  for  many  years  passed  these 
by  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  Slaveholders  derided 
this  crack-brained  amalgam,  as  they  viewed  it,  of  abolition, 
free-love,  and  blasphemy,  and  a  conservative  North  half 
coincided  with  them.  This  was  a  great,  intelligent,  sen- 
sual, and  avaricious  America  (so  Emerson  himself  de- 
scribed it),  bigoted  to  the  respectabilities  of  education  and 
religion.  Material  prosperity  was  its  aim,  and  the  triumphs 
of  inductive  science  its  chief  glory.  But  all  the  same  it 
was  a  sensible  and  practical  America ;  it  had  a  conscien- 
tious reverence  for  the  foundations  of  law  and  religion,  and 
a  conscientious  belief  that  outside  those  foundations  this 
splendid  fabric  of  Union,  so  essential  to  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  millions  of  the  human  race,  would  crumble 
into  fragments. 

SionoN  IL  * 

pbeiod  of  twbntt-sixth  oonqeisb. 
Maboh  4,  1839— Maboh  3,  1841. 

Two  subjects  at  this  time  added  to  the  anxieties  of  Van 
Buren's  administration  as  it  struggled  through  the  fog  of 
inherited  policies.  One  was  the  northeast  boundary,  the 
other  our  war  with  the  Florida  Indians.  In  both  respects 
Yan  Buren's  management  was  prudent,  but  did  not  re- 
dound to  his  glory. 

To  speak,  first,  of  the  northeast  boundary.  The  awanl 
by  the  Kine:  of  the  Netherlands  under  our  conven- 

1831 

Jmomt.  tion  of  1827  with  Great  Britain*  far  from  settled 


the  long  controversy ;  for  instead  of  deciding  in 
favor  of  either  contestant,  the  arbiter  ran  a  compromise 
line  of  his  own  which   no  proof  could  justify.     Great 

•  Vol.  lii,  p.  898.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  lost  half  bis  king- 
dom after  his  selection  as  umpire,  and  was  no  longer  the  independent 
sovereign  to  whom  the  question  had  originally  been  referred. 
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Britain  was  well  enoagh  pleased,  but  not  this  oountiy ; 
the  United  States  protested,  while  Maine  blazed  with 
wrath  at  the  thought  of  being  ampntatod.    In  this  situft- 
tion   of  affairs    the    inhabitants   of  ICadawaaka, 
in  the  disputed  territory,  elected  a  representative 
to  the  Ifaine  legislature;  whereupon  the  Sritish  provin- 
oial  authorities  sent  a  military  force,  and  arresting  three 
persons    most  prominent  in   the   election,   lodged    tbem 
in  Jail ;  but  the  prisoners  were  soon  released,  and,  upon 
President  Jackson's  presentation  of  the  whole  case,  our 
Senate,   after  discasaiog    and    rejecting   various 
plans,  advised  him  to  open  a  new  uegotiation  for  jj|^. 
adjusting  this  boundary.*    Jackson  did  so;  but 
no  progress  had  been  made  with  Great  Britain  when  Van 
Buren  entered  office  and  found  this,  next  to  Texas, 
the  moHt  pressing  subject  pending  in  the  State 
department.    Day  by  day  the  situation  grew  critical  on 
the  Canadian  border;  Uaine  chafed  at  delays  over  which 
a  State  could  exert  no  control ;  the  uneasiness  spread  as 
fiur  west  as  the  Niagara  frontier.    The  next  year  there 
were   rebellious  disturbances  in  Upper  Canada 
agidnst  the  British   rulerl*    those   concerned   in 
tbem  were  faopef^il  of  being  annexed  to  the  United  States, 
and  many  American  citizens  near  the  lino  hastened  to 
assist  in  the  revolution.    Our  President  issued  a  proclama- 
tion enjoining  strict  neutrality  upon  good  citizens, 
and  warning  all  who  chose  to  engage  in  such 
oriminal  enterprises  that  instead  of  any  public  interference 
on  their  behalf  they  must  expect  to  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  Great  Britain's  measure  of  her  own  clemency.    To 
this  timely  advice  the  rout  of  the   Canadian  insurgentb 
and  their  credulous  allies  near  Ogdensbnrg  soon  gave 
point-t    But  suddenly  another  trouble  sprang  up  at  the 


t  Pi^tsr  dlMODteut  ihowed  Mrlftr  tlgni  In  Lower  Oaaada,  wh«a 
■n  iatuiieotim  broke  ont  In  NoTSmbar,  18ST,  nnder  s  Treaeh  leedw 
•r  •loqaenee,  Pspbuwi ;  It  wm  tpeedily  nipprwwd  Ilk*  tht*  later  ana. 

t  M  and  06  NIIm'i  Barter ;  New  Tork  nawipapeit. 
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northeastern  quarter.  A  large  band  of  lawless  men, 
chiefly  from  the  adjoining  British  proyinces,  trespassed 
upon  that  part  of  the  territory  in  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  which  wai  watered  by 
the  Aroostook  and  claimed  to  belong  to  Maine,  and  cut  a 
large  quantity  of  timber.  The  governor  of  Maine,  under 
authority  of  the  legislature,  despatched  an  agent  to  the 
scene;  he  was  seized  by  the  trespassers  and  taken  as  a 
prisoner  to  Fredericton.  A  sharp  correspondence  ensued 
between  the  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  authori- 
ties, and  inadmissible  pretensions  were  set  up  on 
both  sides.  Maine  drafted  troops  and  drove  off  the  in- 
truders. Intense  excitement  prevailed  on  the  border;  the 
clash  of  arms  was  imminent.  But  it  belonged  to  higher 
authorities  than  those  of  a  State  or  province  to  settle  such 
questions.  Just  before  adjournment,  Congress  armed  the 
President  with  f\ill  powers,*  and  General  Winfield 
"  Scott  was  despatched  to  the  scene  of  strife.  Scott's 
mission  was  successful.  With  General  Harvey,  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  New  Brunswick,  he  arranged  that  the 
disputed  territory  should  remain  occupied  as  before,  each 
government  holding  part  while  the  other  denied  its  legal 
title.  In  this  arrangement  Governor  Fairfield,  of  Maine, 
acquiesced;  a  local  clash  of  arms  was  averted, 
and  the  whole  subject  lodged  once  more  where  it 
rightfully  belonged,  in  the  control  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  But  though  quiet  was  restored,  the 
spirit  on  our  northern  frontiers  remained  hostile,  impatient 
of  England's  tardiness.  Van  Buren  wished  to  combine  the 
settlement  of  the  northeast  boundary  with  that  of  the 
northwest,  near  Lake  Superior,  which  was  also  ill-defined. 
At  one  time  he  inclined  to  send  a  special  minister  to  Lon- 
don ;f  but  Lord  Palmerston  preferring  to  negotiate  at 
Washington,  this  idea  was  abandoned.  Such  were  America's 


•  Act  March  8, 1839. 

t  It  it  Mdd  that  the  President  had  the  selection  of  Daniel  Webster 
fbr  this  special  mission  under  serious  consideration ;  2  Onrtis's  Web- 
iter,  9,8. 
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fint  dealings  with  a  British  qaeon  and  the  sex  whoM 
reign  gires  Bnglaod   a  triple  glory ;   for  Yiotoria   wai 
orowned  at  Westminster  Abbey  jost  aa  oor  President  met 
bis  first  ftbaaoment  with   the  bankrupt  deposit 
banks.*     British-Amerifan   policy  was  in  these 
days  a  masterly  one :  it  favored  and  dofended  while  im- 
posing no  burdens  on  the  colonies;  it  fostered  Tiralriea 
between  England's  eastern  provincoB  and  the  Can- 
adas,  but  at  the  same  time  encouraged  their  oom- 
mon  animosity  to  the  United  States. f    Abuses  which  had 
led  to  the  late  petty  rebellions  in  the  Canadas  were  soon 
corrected  under  the  guidance  of  a  wise  governor-general, 
Lord  Durham ;  and  to  speak  without  folly,  British  annex- 
ation to  the  American  Union  was  farther  off  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  than  it  bad  been  in  the  eighteenth. 

Next,  concerning  our  war  with  the  Florida  Indiana  or 
Seminolos.  This  was  the  last  aorious  obstruction  offered 
by  our  Indian  population  to  the  national  plan,  nearly  car- 
ried out  already,  of  transferring  them  bodily  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Miaaissippi.  Farther  and  farther  removed  from 
the  encroaching  surge  of  civilised  settlement,  their  cries 
grew  fainter,  and  their  chastisement,  when  neoeasary, 
henceforth  devolved  upon  the  United  States  regulars,  our 
only  professional  soldiers.  Seldom  again,  as  in  earlier 
days,  was  the  war-wboop  to  pierce  with  alarm,  oven  in 
border  villages ;  for  the  tribal  alliances  were  ruptured  and 
Indian  ware  fi-om  henceforth  were  skirmishes  which  ocoa- 
sion  might  force  at  the  outposta  of  distant  reservations. 
President  Jackson's  imperious  orders  had  taken  effect  in 
all  quarters  save  one.  Far  down  at  the  peninsula  of  sandy 
Florida  a  last  stand  was  made  by  Osoeola  and  his  Seminolos 
for  the  abiding-place  of  their  ancestors.  The  war  was  a 
bloody  and  expensive  one ;  lasting  seven  years,  costing  some 
twenty  millions  or  more  as  another  item  to  score  under  the 
purcbase-price  of  these  old  Spanish  dominions,  and  „^^ 
baffling  some  of  the  boat  and  bravest  American 
generals.    The  treaty  for  the  transfer  of  these  tribes  to  th« 

•  Pnriduit'i  Mbmscm,  1U9.  f  10  Adwni'i  Dlaiy,  SM. 
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fiur  West,  signed  in  1832,  ratified  in  '34,  postponed  at  tht 
Bolioitation  of  their  chiefs  till  '36,  and  then  solemnly  re- 
newed, the  Semlnoles  broke  with  treachery  and  massacre. 
The  war  which  followed  was  bequeathed  by  Jackson  to 
Yan  Buren  after  it  had  lasted  some  eighteen  months.  He 
sent  fresh  men  and  supplies  into  Florida ;  General  Jossup 
conquered  the  Semlnoles  in  open  fight ;  but  dispersing  in 
small  parties,  and  favored  by  the  climate  and  impenetrable 
swamps  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  they  be- 
came a  formidable  banditti  to  all  white  settlers  of 
the  region  about  Florida  and  Southern  Georgia.  Large 
appropriations  were  made  for  this  war  by  the  late  Con- 
gress;* but  the  enemy  could  not  be  crushed  out.  For 
this  costly  and  cruel  war,  in  which  blood-hounds  were  once 
used,  Yan  Buren  was  loaded  with  obloquy,  just  as  he  was 
called  a  British  tool  for  checking  the  American  raids  into 
Canada.  Black  Hawk's  tour  and  the  pathetic  tale  of  the 
oSSrofeees  isAj?^^^^^  in  the  North  a  sentimental  pity  for 
the  Indian  race,'Btronf(S;t^e  that  for  the  negro,  in  States 
unembarrassed  by  his  neigfiKrK^od.  This  same  sentiment 
exalted  Osceola,  the  Seminole  cbisf,  like  Black  Hawk, 
into  a  patriot  hero,  bloodthirsty  and  perfidious  though  he 
certainly  was.  Armed  occupation  of  the  soil  by  white  sot- 
tiers,  a  policy  advised  by  Secretary  Cass  and  army  oflScers 
of  experience,  took  at  last  the  place  of  troops  and  military 
campaigns,  and  brought  this  prolonged  struggle  to  the 
usual  close,  every  Indian  war  ending  sooner  or  later  in 
the  red  man's  subjugation.f 

The  House  was  the  scene  of  a  singular  strife  when  the 
twenty-sixth  Congress  assembled.    The  general- 


j^  ^    ticket  system  by  which  voters  at  large  in  a  State 

and  not  those  of  separate  districts  chose  their 

representatives  to  Congress — a  plan  since  discarded  for 

good  reasons,  but  which  gave  unity  and  force  to  a  delega- 


«  Aoi  Haich  8, 1S89. 

t  SzecatlTe  Does.,  Twenty-fixth  OongMi;  2  SUtMman's  Manual 
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tion — ^prevailed  at  this  time  in  New  Jersey.  Six  peraou 
badthnH  been  choBen  to  the  present  House,  only  ^^ 
one  of  whom,  Randolph,  a  Whig,  had  received  an 
nndieputed  majority.  All  six  of  the  Whig  candidatee,  how- 
ever, were  declared  elected,  and  to  thorn  the  governor 
iMuod  the  usual  certificates  impressed  with  the  "  broad  seal 
of  tho  State."  The  Democrats  of  New  Jersey  disputed 
this  seal  and  tho  five  certificates  which  had  been  given  to 
Randolph's  colleagues ;  thoy  claimed  that  five  Democratic 
candidates,  instead,  were  properly  elected,  and  appealed 
for  proof  to  the  official  returns,  which,  according  to  the 
Whig  version  of  the  case,  had  been  falsified.  The  point  at 
issue  was  very  earnestly  discussed  by  the  party  press  up 
to  the  day  when  Congress  assembled  and  long  after ;  and 
the  importance  of  the  issue,  aa  a  national  one,  lay  in  the 
fiut  that  the  great  parties  would  be  so  nearly  balanced  in 
the  new  House  that  five  Whig  delegates  from  New  Jersey 
might,  if  permitted  to  vote,  organiw  that  branch  of  Con- 
gress  against  the  administration. 

Hugh  A.  Garland,  of  Tiirginia,  the  clerk  of  the  previous 
House,  had  bold  his  post  but  a  year,  supplying  a  vacancy, 
and  was  a  candidate  for  re-election.  He  had  his  own  ner- 
vous fears  to  consult,  bis  own  friends  to  please.  Upon  this 
officer  it  devolved  to  take  the  chair  and  call  over 
the  roll  when  the  new  House  assembled.  Begin-  ^^  ^ 
ning  with  Haine,  as  the  usage  was,  he  went  through 
the  list  for  the  New  England  States  and  New  Tork,  and 
then  came  to  New  Jersey.  Afler  calling  the  name  of 
Randolph,  ho  informed  the  House  that  there  were  five 
other  seats  from  this  State,  which  were  contested,  and,  not 
feeling  himsolf  authorisod  to  decide  this  contest,  he  would 
pass  over  the  names  and  proceed  with  the  call  until  ft 
HouRO  should  be  formed  to  decide  the  question.  To  hii 
surprise  an  eager  dobat«  sprang  up  at  once,  and  then  he 
declared  that  be  could  put  no  question  till  the  Honse  wm 
organized.  He  reflised  even  to  put  a  motion  to  adjourn; 
but,  members  leaving  the  hall  as  by  one  Impolae,  time  wm 
gained  on  both  sides  for  reflection. 

But  the  next  day  made  the  sitnatinn  no  better.    The 

VOL.  IT,— 31 
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olerk  persisted  in  a  course  which,  under  color  of  a  modest 
disclaimer,  had  really  disfranchised  a  State  entitled 
to  vote  in  organizing  the  House  by  one  set  of  dele- 
gates or  the  other,  and  then  blocked  the  wheels  to  make 
the  House  yield  to  him.  Garland  tried  to  read  a  state- 
ment of  his  reasons  for  pursuing  what  he  conceived  his 
duty,  and  the  day  was  wasted  in  debating  whether  he 
might  do  so.  Again  did  the  House  adjourn  in  spite  of  him. 
The  third  day  was  wasted  in  vain  efforts  to  clear 
this  New  Jersey  blockade,  and  at  its  close  the 
clerk  yielded  so  far  as  to  put  the  question  of  adjournment.^ 
The  fourth  day  arrived,  and  now  John  Quincy  Adams,  who 
had  sat  a  patient  listener  up  to  this  point,  took  the  diffi- 
culty in  hand,  as  many  members  of  both  parties  had  in 
their  distress  besought  him  to  do.  It  was  after 
much  debate  had  taken  place,  desultory  but  bitter, 
that  he  rose  in  his  place.  In  a  moment  the  House  was 
hushed  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  "  Mr.  Clerk,"  said  the 
honored  member  from  Massachusetts,  and  obtaining  the 
floor  he  directed  his  address  to  the  members-olect  before 
him.  He  arose,  he  proceeded  to  say,  under  a  painful 
sense  of  duty.  The  clerk,  in  the  discharge  of  his  own 
duty,  had  ref\ised  to  proceed  with  the  call  in  accordance 
with  usage,  and  had  refused  to  put  questions  to  this  body. 
And  what  was  our  predicament  ?  We  were  fixed  as  fir  mly 
and  immovably  as  these  columns :  we  could  neither  go  for- 
ward nor  backward.  ''  But  I  say,"  continued  Adams,  with 
increasing  passion,  *^  that  we  have  solemn  duties,  too,  and 
the  first  duty  is  to  organize.  It  is  in  the  power  of  this 
House  to  set  the  clerk  aside ;  thank  God,  it  is  not  in  its 
power  to  obey  his  despotic  dictates !  If  we  cannot  organise 
in  any  other  way, — if  this  clerk  will  not  consent  to  our 
discharging  the  trusts  confided  to  us  by  our  constituents, — 
then  let  us  imitate  the  example  of  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses  when  the  colonial  governor  ordered  it  to  disperse, 
and  like  men "    Here  the  House  and  galleries  broke 

*  See  Ck>nititution,  Art.  1,  {  5,  on  the  point  of  adjourning  without 
s  qaonim.    And  leo  10  J.  Q.  Adams's  Diary,  December,  1S89. 
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into  a  BpontaneouB  cheer,  and  the  effect  which  his  aiiebch 
produced  could  be  no  longer  doubtfhi.  Adams  bad  pointed 
the  true  road  out  of  this  entanglement,  and  he  now  offored 
a  resolation  ordering  the  clerk  to  call  the  names  of  thoee 
membera  tcom  Kow  Jersey  who  bad  produced  credentials 
from  the  governor.  To  this  resolution,  ho  added,  any 
member  might  offer  an  amendment,  and  so  bring  the  ques- 
tion to  an  immediate  issue.  "  How  shall  the  question  be 
pnt  ?"  "  Who  will  put  tho  question  7"  was  heard  fW)m  dif. 
ferent  parts  of  the  hall.  Still  holding  the  floor,  Adams 
replied,  in  a  piercing  voioe  which  was  heard  above  the 
tnmalt,  "I  intend  to  put  the  question  myself."  That  one 
BODtenoe  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and  restored  the 
equipoise  of  tho  House.  The  knot  was  cut  for  Adams 
even  before  be  could  put  the  question,  and  by  members, 
too,  opposed  in  politics,  who  respected  him  for  his  wisdom 
and  oonrago.  The  dork  made  a  faint  effort  for  the  last 
time  to  define  his  position,  but  the  uproar  was  too  great. 
"  Organise  without  him  I"  was  the  cry.  Rhett  then  leaped 
upon  one  of  Ibe  desks  and  moved  that  Lewis  Williams 
take  the  chair,  the  oldest  member  of  this  body.  Williams's 
objection  was  scarcoly  heard,  80  loud  was  the  call  for 
"  Adams  I  Adams  I"  Quick  as  a  flash  Bhott  substituted  tho 
name  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  then  put  his  own  motion 
to  vote,  which  was  carried  with  a  thundering  "  Aye !"  The 
clerk  submitted  to  the  sitaation ;  Adams  was  condtictod  to 
the  chair  to  preside  until  the  House  should  be  duly  organ- 
ized; and  though  there  was  acrimony  still,  the  business 
proceeded  with  dooorum.* 

The  House  deciding  to  suspend  the  New  Jersey  oonteat 
until  a  Speaker  had  been  cboson,  a  combination  of  the 
Whigs  and  malcontents  chose  Robert  U.  T.  Hun-  -^^^ 
ter,  of  Yirginia,  after  a  long  struggle.    Ho  was 
elected  on  the  eleventh  ballot,  receiving  119  ^°*-^n^-,_^ 
out  of  232.     By  a  close  vote  the  House  completed 
its  list  of  ofScers,  Qarland  being  re-elected  clerk  tbrongfa 

•BMlOAdMu'dMuTi  57NilM'iBagiit«r;OoiignHioii>lD«t»tM 
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the  ezcloBion  of  the  ITew  Jenej  Wbigs.  Ueaowbile,  the 
Senate  had  adjourned  from  day  to  day.  At  last  the  joint 
announcement  was  made,  and  on  the  day  before 
Chrietmaa,  daring  a  heavy  Bnow-etorm  which 
blocked  ita  tranamiesion  to  the  press  at  largo,  the  Pred- 
dent's  message  was  sent  in  to  CongresB,  having  stood  for 
three  weeks  in  type  at  tbe  Olobe  office.* 

Id  this  message,  devotod  chiefly  to  financial  topics,  the 
President  pressed  once  more  his  plan  of  an  independent 
Treasury.  Upon  this  measure  the  administration  now 
rallied  its  friends,  for  something  should  bo  accomplished 
before  the  impending  national  canvass.  The  prostration 
of  all  hanks  south  and  west  of  Now  York  fuvored  this  act 
of  divorce.    A  second  time  had  the  curtailed  mon- 

Qttobm.  Bterof  a  National  Bank  suspended  payment,  crush- 
ing by  its  fall  a  whole  hecatomb  of  minion  institu- 
tions which  were  staggering  behind ;  its  drafts  dishonored 
abroad  and  BCandals  spreading  of  its  ballooning  exploits 
which  all  at  last  soriouBly  bolievod.  These  snspensiona 
had  relieved  the  specie-paying  banks  of  Now  York  and 
New  England  from  lute  fears  of  oppression ;  tbeir  condi- 
tion in  the  main  was  sound,  though  in  all  the  State  sys- 
tems there  were  great  defects,  the  greatest  of  all  being 
the  want  of  uniformity.  In  a  juncture  not  unfavorable, 
then,  Wright,  pursuant  to  the  President's  wishcp,  brought 
his  bill  promptly  before  the  Senate  for  the  fourth  time, 
and  a  specie  clause  was  added,  to  the  effect  that  all  deal, 
ings  of  tbe  United  States  should  be  in  gold  aod 

j^f^  silver.  This  measure,  though  long  and  earnestly 
opposed,  passed  the  Senate  by  a  fair  majority,  as 
it  bad  passed  before.f  Through  the  House,  tbe  scene  of  its 
former  fato,  it  made  its  difficult  way,  helped  fVom  stage  to 
stage  by  tbe  pressure  of  the  previous  question.  On  tbe 
last  day  of  June  the  bill  was  finally  carried. ^    This  act, 

■  DebfttM  of  CongNM ;  10  Aduni'iDikiy;  KT  NllM,ftnd  other  new* 
t  B7  «  to  18.  {  Bf  124  t«  lOT. 
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the  onlj  important  one  of  the  present  Congress,  or  per^ 
haps  of  this  administration,*  bore  an  iDoffensive 
title,  which  avoided  all  the  cant  phrases  of  the  "* 
daf,  such  as  "divorce  of  Bank  and  State,"  " Bub-treasaiy," 
and  "  independent  treasury."  Its  description  was  "  to  pro- 
vide for  the  collection,  safe-keeping,  transfer,  and  disbars^ 
mentof  the  public  revenue,"  and  to  this  end  vaults  and 
safes  were  to  be  supplied  in  the  new  Treasury  building  at 
the  capital,  and  at  mints  or  custom-houses  in  the  leading 
cities.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Charleston, 
New  Orleans,  and  St.  Louis  were  to  be  the  centres  of  de- 
posit; four  receivers-general  and  two  keeporB  of  mints, 
together  with  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  being 
the  public  oustodians.j-  Such  was  the  first  outline  of  our 
sub-treasury  system,  soon  swept  away  in  the  vicisBitudes  of 
parties,  but  afterwards  solidly  re-establisfaed.  To  give  this 
eonctment  as  imposing  an  effect  as  poBeible  the  President 
approved  it  on  the  4tb  of  July,  and  the  Van  Buren  Democ- 
racy hailed  the  reform  with  bells  and  cannon  as  a  new 
declaration  of  independence.  Jackson,  from  the  Her- 
mitage, had  written  an  open  letter  of  approval  while  the 
bill  was  pending.^  But  the  sub-treasury  came  too  lato  to 
turn  the  adverse  tide  of  Tan  Buren's  fortanes ;  and  the 
untried  experiment  cost  him,  in  the  autumn,  more  votea, 
probably,  than  it  gained  for  him. 

Within  the  past  year  the  mercantile  tone  of  the  coun- 
try had  relapsed  into  general  despondency,  new  bank  sus- 
pensions being  a  result  rather  than  the  source  of  ^^ 
trouble;  spring  husiness  disappointed expeotation ; 
money  was  scarce  when  plenty  had  been  looked  for;  stocks 
were  doll,  cotton  and  other  staples  declined,  the  Bank  of 
England  contracted  its  loans,  and  American  borrowers 
wore  quite  out  of  favor  abroad.  Our  capitalista  in  the 
lucid  interval  had  unloaded  their  canal  and  railway  projects 

*  A  new  pre-emption  set  for  Httlen  on  the  public  Undt  gained  fi» 
thli  bill  K>in«  Totet  from  wMtem  memben.    Bae  set  Jtme  1, 1840. 
t  Act  Jul;  4, 1S40. 
X  SUtHDun'i  HaoBftl ;  &7  Nitai ;  OongnNloDal  Olobe. 
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opon  the  State  wherever  they  could,  and  States  found  them- 
selves saddled  with  monstrous  debts  suddenly  contracted. 
Besumption  proved  simply  a  cupping  process  with  banks 
of  the  weaker  sort,  draining  their  resources  to  the  last 
drop.  The  old  swollen  limits  of  credit  could  not  possibly 
be  maintained,  and  sound  banks  rapidly  lessened  the  vol- 
ume of  their  circulation.  Banks  did  not  co-operate,  but 
eyed  one  another  with  jealousy  and  distrust.  In  the  crash 
and  wreck  of  private  fortunes  the  call  was  loud  for  a 
general  bankrupt  law,  but  bankruptcy  for  the  banks  chiefly 
interested  the  party  in  power,  and  there  was  a  tincture  of 
vindictiveness  in  the  proposal.  Nothing  impressed  the 
people  more  in  the  midst  of  these  troubles  than  the  con- 
viction that  this  administration  could  not,  or  would  not, 
lend  a  helping  hand. 
Clay  has  left  a  pathetic  description  of  the  current  finan- 
cial condiition  in  a  speech  he  delivered  at  the 
present  session.  The  general  government  was  in 
debt,  the  people  in  debt,  while  the  means  of  extinguishing 
this  vast  mass  of  debt  were  constantly  diminishing.  Prop- 
erty was  falling  in  value,  all  the  great  staples  declining  in 
price,  the  products  of  agriculture  unable  to  find  their  way 
to  market  from  the  want  of  purchasing  means  in  the 
hands  of  traders  or  from  the  want  of  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  things.  Many  factories  were  stopped  or  stop- 
ping, those  especially  in  the  woollen  industry,  and  their 
fabrics  accumulated  on  band.  Such  wretched  currency 
as  the  people  had  consisted  almost  entirely  of  bank  issues 
in  the  utmost  disorder,  ranging  from  par  to  fifty  per  cent, 
discount,  while  domestic  exchanges  were  in  such  confbsion 
that  between  marts  so  close  together  as  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  the  rate  vacillated  between  seven  and  ten  per 
cent.  "  Such,'*  he  added,  "  is  the  unexaggerated  picture  of 
our  present  condition ;  and  amidst  the  dark  and  dense  cloud 
that  surrounds  us  I  perceive  not  one  gleam  of  light."* 

The  long  session  of  Congress  was  prolonged  far  into 

«  8ciB  S  Benton'f  View,  164. 
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July,  in  angiy  crimination;   for  tbo  PresideDtial  battl* 

bad  begun.     Por  mootbe  tbe  cuttle-fiah  of  the 

Nov  Jersey  conteat  drew  its  inkj  atain  tbrougb 
tbe  House,  but  at  last  the  Whig  claimanta  wero  ref\ieed, 
and  tbe  Democratic  onee>  seated,  in  open  affh>Dt,  to  use 
tbe  campaign  ahibholeth,  of  "  the  broad  seal  of  the  State." 
Whigs  DOW  opened  their  baltoiy  of  inquiBitlon  upon  tbe 
White  House  and  its  occupant.  Defalcations — not  the 
Belf-«xpo8ed  ones  only,  but  tboee  which  high  officials  cov- 
ered up  for  the  sake  of  political  friends — were  found  or 
imagined.  Swartwout,  the  embezzler,  Yan  Buren  had 
superseded  by  no  ideal  collector  at  New  York  in  Jesse 
Hoyt.  The  soft-spoken  President  could  not  plant  bimsoif 
before  tbo  door  of  Congressional  investigation  as  the  hero 
had  done.*  Powerful  speakers  in  tbe  popular  branch  for 
two  years  lashed  his  record  without  meroy,^-eoutborDer8 
who  bad  joined  tbe  Whigs,  among  them  such  as  the  con- 
aervatire  Bell,  the  fiery  Wise,  and  Prentise,  of  Mississippi, 
that  meteor  of  eloquence  soon  to  disappear.  Spoils  of 
office,  too,  were  denounced,  and  tbo  perrersion  of  the 
patronage  to  party  use,  that  pernicious  practice  with 
which  Tan  Buren  had  been  identified  all  his  lifo,  and  in 
which,  as  many  believed,  his  own  patron  had  been  bis 
pnpil.  Costly  expenditures  were  charged,  and  official 
profligacy  everywhere.  No  speech  more  eifeclive  for  the 
canvass  was  made  than  that  of  young  Ogle,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  died  in  his  early  fame ;  it  pictured  tbe  White 
House  as  a  royal  palace,  splendid  as  that  of  tbe  Crasars, 
and  occupied  by  a  Democratic  ruler  the  very  incarnation 
of  the  aristocracy ;  and  its  art  lay  in  the  high  oraboUieh- 
ment  of  truthful  details  taken  from  tbe  steward's  accounts. 
All  were  desoribed;  the  President's  establishment  was 
turned  inside  out;  fVom  the  steeds  in  bla  stables  to  the 
golden  goblet  and  spoons  on  the  table  of  his  banquet- 
hall.  A  mean  advantage  it  was,  but  a  real  one,  to  take  in 
these  distreeeful  times ;  for  Yan  Buren,  though  a  man  of 
peoimiary  integrity,  liked  the  dainty  elegance  of  life,  and 

•  Bm  Jackion'i  Mtor,  61  Niiea,  Sn. 
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oontrived  that  the  cost  of  official  entertainmont  should 
be  met  by  the  public  while  ho  savod  out  of  his  salary.* 
There  were  fisticufib  ou  the  floor  of  the  House  during 
these  Whig  exposures ;  and  one  night  the  right  arm  of 
the  figure  of  justice  over  the  entrance  door  came  down 
with  a  orash^f 

Let  us  leave  this  dome-orowned  amphitheatre,  with  its 
gladiators,  and  look  upon  the  political  battle  which  has 

been  raging  for  many  months.  On  the  very  day 
i^^^i,  when  Adams  stretched  his  Prospero  wand  over 

the  House  I  the  Whig  national  convention  chose 
its  officers,  and  the  next  day  selected  a  Whig  commander. 
That  commander,  that  party  nominee  for  President,  was 
the  brave  old  soldier  and  patriot,  William  Honry  Harrison, 
of  Ohio.  Popular  throughout  the  northwest,  with  whose 
earlier  frontier  struggles  he  had  been  identified,  he  had 
been  kept  by  that  section  in  the  front  rank  of  Whig  can- 
didates ever  since,  four  years  before,  he  proved  himself 

Yan  Buren*s  hardest  opponent.  In  the  summer 
jo^i    ^^  ^^^  *  Whig  State  convention  of  Ohio  proposed 

him  boldly.  A  year  later  he  made  a  tour  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  stirring  up  enthusiasm  wherever  he  went, 

and  speaking  delicately  of  his  rivals  as  their  elder, 
JoLH^iiff.  ^^^  "^^  their  equal.     Anti-Masons  this  same  year, 

under  the  leadership  of  Thaddous  Stevens,  nomi- 
"nated  him  at  Philadelphia.  Other  signs  of  his 
preference  to  the  greater  candidates,  Chi}-  and  Webster, 

were  shown  in  guiding  States  like  Pennsylvania. 

With  Tippecanoe  clubs  and  battle  anniversaries 
the  common  imagination  was  kindled  in  1839  before  the 

Whiff  convention  met  at  Harrisburor  in  the  last 

month  of  that  year  to  decide  between  the  names 
presented,  and  Harrison  had  already  announced  himself 


*  See  Shepard's  Van  Buren,  887. 

f  10  J.  Q.  Adams  220.    AdamA  thought  this  an  ominous  ciicum* 
itance. 

X  Skqtra,  p.  822. 
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ready  to  obey  the  Bummona  or  the  people.  In  a  pltun 
Lutheran  church,  newly  erected,  this  national  cooveDtion 
was  held  on  the  4th  of  Docomber,  and  its  aeation 
lasted  four  days.  The  veteran  Jaraos  Barbour,  of 
Virginia,  was  its  permanent  chairman.  As  between  party 
candidates  for  President  the  selccCion  was  delicate,  but  this 
question  was  paramount,  Who  would  beat  unite  the  frag- 
mentary opposition  and  lead  the  now  party  to  victory? 
A  plurality,  if  not  a  clear  majnrity,  of  the  present  delegates 
wore  in  favor  of  Henry  Clay,  whose  warm  leadership  and 
coDSunimate  talent  and  experience  entitled  him  fairly  to 
the  first  honors.  But  incessant  political  warfare,  which 
keeps  one  on  a  plane  with  friends  and  foes,  is  a  hindrance 
•  fi-om  reaching  that  highest  altitude  to  which  public  ambi- 
tion a.=>pircs;  and  there  were  other  hindrances  besides. 
The  Whig  barometer,  which  was  always  vnriable,  kept 
the  woatliorwise  uneasy.  In  State  elections  Maine,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
bad  just  gone  against  them;  and  even  in  Massachusetts 
a  Whig  liquor  law  had  cost  Everett  his  ro-election,  and 
brought  in  Marcus  Morton,  a  Democrat,  as  governor  by  a 
majority  of  one.*  The  Whig  vote  had  fallen  off  in  Vermont, 
In  New  Jersey  the  party  held  the  legislature,  with  a  strong 
majority  against  it  in  the  popular  vote.  In  New  York  the 
Whig  majority  appeared  on  a  test  to  have  been  cut  down 
from  15,000  in  1837  to  10,000  in  '38  and  4000  in  '3d.  In 
neither  Virginia  nor  North  Carolina  had  their  cause  a  sure 
footing.  Thus  did  it  seem  as  if  the  advantages  of  the  past 
two  years  were  slipping  from  their  grasp.  All  this  tended 
to  make  Clay's  best  friends  timorous  of  bis  chances. 
Southern  anti-tariff  Whigs  and  western  sqnatlers  bad 
prejudices  against  him,  and  so  had  anti-Masons  and  anti. 
slaveiy  men,  besides  other  fractions  in  this  piebald  opposi- 
tion.   Clay  himself  understood  the  doubts  and  difficulties 


•  This  HuMchuMttBOBftesn-gsllon"  act,  vblch  forbade  liqaon  U 
be  retBil«d  in  imKllBr  quantiliw  than  fifteen  giiiloni,  wm  held  up  to 
odiom  for  diicrinimatiDg  between  rioh  and  poor,  and  the  law  wu 
ipaedily  repealed. 
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over  his  selection.  In  public  speeches  he  had  besought  his 
party  friends  to  move  in  concert,  and  if  his  own  name  was 
an  obstacle  to  unite  upon  another.  "  I  would  rather  be 
right  than  President"  was  the  striking  response,  long  re- 
membered of  him,  when  a  friend  in  the  Senate  cautioned 
him  about  being  so  prominent  in  the  warfare  of  legislation. 
But  in  his  heart  he  had  swung  between  hope  and  despond- 
ency; he  wanted  above  all  things  to  be  the  standard- 
bearer  in  this  canvass,  and  at  the  last  moment  he  protested 
against  the  arrangements  in  this  convention  which  were 
formed  to  exclude  him.'*' 

Throe  names,  to  be  brief,  were  prominent  in  this  conven- 
tion,— Clay,  HaiTison,  and  Win  field  Scott,  all  men  of  dif- 
ferent States,  yet  born  each  of  them  in  Virginia.  Webster,  • 
strong  in  New  England,  but  in  no  other  section,  had  in 
his  heart's  sorrow  gone  abroad,  declining  from  London 
to  be  a  candidate.!  Aided  by  delegates  from  States  in 
which  the  Whigs  did  not  count  at  all,  Clay,  on  a  formal 
ballot,  would  have  led  and  most  likely  been  nominated  ; 
but  this  was  prevented  by  a  rule  of  the  convention  which 
set  the  several  State  delegations  to  balloting  informally 
and  then  comparing  notes,  repeating  this  process  until 
some  candidate  receiving  a  majority  could  be  reported  to 
the  convention.  The  product  of  this  mechanism 
was  Harrison,  who  was  reported  and  proclaimed 
the  nominee  for  President  late  in  the  evening  of  the  third 
day.^  It  was  the  uncertain  pulse  of  the  middle  and 
northwestern  States  which  deprived  Clay  of  the  most 
signal  opportunity  of  his  life.  The  ticket  next 
day  was  completed  by  the  unanimous  choice  of 
John  Tyler,  of  Virginia.  He  was  present  in  person  as  a 
member  of  the  convention,  and  was  said  to  have  cried  when 
Clay,  his  favorite,  was  defeated.  Those  tears  decided  what 
turned  out  the  most  essential  part  of  the  whole  programme; 
forthe  triumphant  Harrison ians  rushed  to  heal  the  wounds 


*  OUj's  Private  Oorrespondence,  December,  1889. 

t  2  Ourtis's  Webster. 

(The  vote  stood     Harrison,  148;  Clay,  90;  Scott,  16. 
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of  Clay'B  devoted  fHciKia ;  it  was  &  concoenion,  too,  to  the 
South,  to  Domocr&tB  whu  had  broken  from  Jackson  on  on* 
IlSDo  or  another.  Tyler  had  a  good  record  for  this  oom- 
plimentary  distinction;  but  as  for  his  admiration  for  Clay, 
would  that  it  had  lasted.  The  convention  dissolved  with 
harmoniouB  expreenions,  but  no  platform ;  the  Whigs  feel- 
ing, and  juBtly  so,  that  their  ticket  was  splendidly  made 
ap  for  battle.* 

Though  Clay,  like  Webster,  gave  Harrison  and  Tyler  a 
firm  support,  ho  felt  keenly  the  prudent  manipulation 
which  had  sacrificed  him.  The  ballot  plan  in  this  conven- 
tion was  proposed  by  Sprague,  nf  Massac hii setts,  in  the 
name  of  his  delegation.  Masaachuaclts  and  Now  Tork 
delegates  acted  most  probably  in  concert,  and  rumor  has 
ascribed  to  Sewai'd's  induciico  what  Clay's  hottest  parti- 
sans have  called  treachcrj-.  Of  treachery  there  is  no  trace; 
but  the  general  wish  of  the  party  was  to  achieve  Whig 
ends  by  the  safest  means,  and  that  wish  dictated  the  course 
of  this  convention.  In  fact,  New  York's  governor  was  now 
at  Albany,  a  distance  too  great  for  conference  with  ^^ 
such  a  convention  before  the  ago  of  telegraphy. 
Weed  and  Greeley  attended,  however,  and  Weed's  influence 
in  shaping  the  final  result  was  very  great.f  The  alliance 
of  Seward,  Weed,  and  Greeley  was  a  powerful  one  in  the 
Empire  State  in  Whig  times  to  contend  with  the  Albany 
regency,  its  natural  antagonist.  Their  talents  well  blended 
to  oonnteract  their  several  faults.  Seward,  not  yet  turned 
of  forty,  slender  and  graceful,  though  unimposing,  was  the 
natural  recipient  of  public  honors;  for  he  was  well  born, 
well  educated,  and  blessed  with  an  easy  fortune.    Identified, 

*  See  1  Tfler**  Tyler;  2  Slnteeman'a  Manual;  &6-ST  NilM;  Biog< 
npbt«i  of  Greeley,  Weed,  Soward,  Wobstcr,  eti-.  Leigh,  of  Vii^i*, 
who  WM  thought  of,  refUacd  to  allow  hii  name,  and  this  left  Tylat 
clear.    Some,  like  Weed,  prererred  Clayton,  of  Delaware. 

fSee  Qieoley'i  Recollect  ion  a,  131;  Weed's  Autobiognphy ;  1 
Bcwud'i  Biogrmpby.  Weed  makes  some  intenisliDg  reveUtion*  on 
till*  point,  stetlcg  that  he  concerted  with  the  W'ibster  delegates  after 
trjliig  In  vftin  to  induce  Olsj  to  withdraw  bis  name.  See  10  AduM*! 
DisiT,  1G2. 
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too,  with  the  western  section  of  the  State,  whose  liberal 
fanpnlses  have  poshed  in  turn  the  boldest  reforms,  his  con- 
stituenoy  was  one  to  be  gained  over  by  any  party  of  liberal 
ideas  whose  problem  was  to  counterbalance  the  votes  of 
the  dense  metropolitan  Democracy.  Young  Seward  was 
by  nature  humane  and  progressive,  a  bom  statesman  of 
the  sanguine  and  speculative  school  founded  by  Jefferson. 
His  training  and  antecedents,  indeed,  were  Jeffersonian ; 
but  anti-Masonry  brought  him  into  contact  with  John 
Quincy  Adams  at  an  impressionable  age,  and  Adams's 
personal  example  became  the  guiding  star  of  his  existence. 
Seward  soon  came  to  detest  slavery,  though  bearing  him- 
self like  a  philosopher ;  his  nature  was  genial  and  attrac- 
tive, and  his  art  always  remarkable  in  avoiding  personal 
collision  under  whatever  provocation,  and  yet  wherever 
placed  he  did  not  fail  to  show  at  least  the  mettle  of  his 
conviction.  He  disliked  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  amused 
him  in  these  early  years  to  see  how  common  men  would 
pass  him  by  and  single  out  some  man  in  the  room  of  portly 
figure  and  imposing  presence,  like  Granger  or  Fillmore,  as 
their  ideal  of  a  chief  magistrate.  A  generous  and  free 
liver,  as  his  means  enabled  him  to  be,  he  was  accustomed 
to  spend  all  his  official  salary  in  maintaining  his  station, 
so  that  none  could  say  that  he  made  money  in  public 
employ.  But  while  above  all  suspicion  of  greed  or  cor- 
ruption, a  foible  was  his  disregard  of  public  economies ; 
for,  like  a  true  disciple  of  Adams,  he  inclined  strongly  to 
grand  schemes  of  internal  improvement  which  the  State 
was  to  prop  up,  and  his  innate  tendencies  were  to  paternal 
and  even  prodigal  government.  This  desire  to  enrich  and 
benefit,  however,  was  founded  in  his  philosophy,  and  so 
was  his  optimism,  which  presented  always  the  bright  side 
of  things.  He  had  great  faith  and  forecast,  but  with  some- 
what of  that  prophetic  conceit  which  among  fallible  mor- 
tals leads  in  some  momentous  crisis  to  a  false  prediction. 
Most  of  his  predictions  startled  by  their  truth,  a  few 
proved  false ;  but  the  line  between  prophecy  and  policy 
was  not  always  to  be  discerned  in  his  conduct  of  affairs, 
for  his  worst  fears  were  expressed  in  private  confidence, 
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whfle  he  seemed  ftlwayato  lead  on  the  people  fVom  hope 
to  hope.  In  this  ie  trne  etatesnaanehip,  and  Seward  never 
forgot  in  the  aage  a  atatesman'a  limitations  to  the  beeta^ 
Uinable  rather  than  the  greatest  alMtract  good.  Seward's 
fHend,  Thurlow  Weed,  was  of  a  coarser  fibre,  hut  resolute, 
devoted  to  his  friends,  full  of  energy,  persistent,  shrewd, 
and  not  over-scFupuIous,  a  man  of  the  machine,  and  robust 
In  bis  partisanship  as  he  was  in  physique.  Such  men  are 
indigenous  to  American  politics  whore  the  next  power  to 
the  throne  is  the  power  behind  it,  and  every  great  states- 
man needs  bis  political  manager  to  keep  him  in  relation 
with  his  constituents.  The  political  manager  of  these 
daja  was  the  journalist,  whose  reward  came  in  the  growth 
of  his  subscription -list  and  such  rich  jobs  as  that  of  the 
pnblic  printing.  It  was  Weed  who  discovered  Horace 
Greeley,  a  poor  young  printer  and  unthrifty  editor,  in  the 
great  city,  and  induced  him  to  publish  in  Albany  a  Whig 
paper  for  the  State  campaign  of  1838  styled  the  Jeffer- 
ttmian.  The  admirable  quality  of  Greeley's  pen-work 
had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  shrewd  party  manager. 
Greeley's  paper  did  well  its  part  towards  the  election  of 
Seward,  and  then  Greeley  returned  to  his  crust  and  his 
attic.  A  young  flaxen-hatred  youth,  stooping,  near-sighted, 
ill-dressed,  and  ill  at  ease  in  polished  company,  Greeley 
was  a  bom  journalist,  of  the  kind  to  impress  the  public  by 
his  sincere  and  fervent  convictions.  Though  hungering 
for  some  one  of  those  snug  salaried  places  which  Seward 
now  dispensed,  but  which  he  was  too  proud  to  ask  for,  ho 
reaped  the  rewards  of  his  new  alliance  in  the  field  over- 
looked by  mnny  an  aspirant,  that  which  he  was  most  fit 
for.  Being  a  man  of  crotchets  and  philanthropic  blunders, 
Greeley,  open  and  susceptible  as  the  day,  embraced  each 
new  "ism"  which  promised  to  regenerate  mankind.  He 
was  no  practical  administrator,  and  hence,  superior  as  he 
was  to  Weed  in  mental  calibre  and  loftiness  of  purpose,  he 
ooald  no  more  have  filled  Weed's  place  in  politics  than 
Weed  could  have  filled  his  own.* 

*  Bm  KutoblogmphfM  of  S«wd,  Weed,  and  Omisy. 
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Among  New  York  Democrats  who  had  left  Yan  Buren 
was  Nathaniel  Tallmadge,  who  was  returned  to  the  United 
States  Senate  by  a  Whig  coalition  after  a  sharp  straggle 
in  the  legislatare.  In  other  States  the  Whigs 
combined  with  Democratic  seceders  and  conserva- 
tives ;  Yirginia,  for  instance,  where  Bives,  Jackson's  former 
minister  to  France,  was  ro-elected  to  the  Senate  for 
a  third  term,  while  Tyler  stood  for  Yice-President, 
and  his  friend,  Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  was  chosen  governor  * 
Gilmer,  like  Tyler,  had  fallen  away  from  Jackson  on  the 
earlier  issues  of  ultra  State  rights  and  the  force  bill.  In 
Tennessee,  after  the  choice  of  Polk  as  governor,  the  legis- 
lature had  instructed  the  State  delegation  in  Con- 
gress to  support  the  sub-treasury  bill;  Hugh  L. 
White,  who  resigned  f\*om  the  Senate  in  consequence, 
rather  than  vote  against  his  own  judgment,  an- 
nounced his  support  of  the  Harrison  ticket,  but 
died  soon  after.  With  lesser  fragments  like  these  kneaded 
up  into  the  original  mass,  the  Harrison  party  swelled 
rapidly  until  it  seemed  scarcely  a  party  at  all,  but  an  up- 
heaval of  the  people. 
The  national  Democratic  convention  met  at  Baltimore  on 
the  6th  of  May.  Governor  Carroll,  of  Tennessee, 
^l^^  presided  over  it,  twenty-one  States  being  repre- 
sented. With  one  voice  Yan  Buren  was  renomi- 
nated for  President,  as  the  country  had  anticipated ;  but 
for  Yice-President  no  selection  was  made,  a  delicate  rivalry 
having  arisen,  which  the  claimants  managed  finally  to  com- 
pose ;  Polk  and  Forsyth  each  retiring  in  favor  of  Richard 
M.  Johnson, "  Old  Tecumseh."  In  spite  of  defection,  union 
for  the  sake  of  harmony  was  the  motto.  More  explicit 
than  the  Whigs,  as  they  could  afford  to  be,  the  Democrats 
put  forth  a  platform  which  favored  State  rights,  the  di- 
vorce of  the  bank  and  the  government,  no  National  Bank 
nor  assumption  of  State  debts;  and  in  an  address  to  the 
people  Yan   Buren's  difficulties  were   recorded   and  the 

*  The  governor  was  chosen  by  the  legislature.     There  eeems  to  have 
been  some  "  deal"  in  this  arrangement.     See  1  Tyler's  Tyler,  591. 
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party  sbielded  itself  behind  the  glory  of  his  prodecessor. 
In  this  manner  were  marshalled  the  hosts  for  battle;  the 
Democnita  barricaded  behind  the  patronage,  the  opposition 
bearing  down  npon  tbem  in  huge  array  like  Judiea'a  army, 
singing  and  shonting  as  they  approached. 

The  Presidential  campaign  which  now  began  wu  ia 
some  reapeots  the  most  romarkable  in  America's     ^^ 
ezperioDce.    None  before  or  since  was  over  like  it 
for  eDthnBiftsm  and  pictureaque  efToct,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  utter  negation  of  ultimate  purpose.    There  was 
no  pnrpoBe  held  out  but  to  got  rid  of  the  old  and  bring  in 
the  now.     There  have  been  bard-fought  campaigns  upon 
exciting  isauea,  those. of  1800  and  1860  most  of  all;  but  in 
the  wildfire  element,  in  a  contagious  sort  of  zeal  which 
was  at  once  nnreasoning,  spontaneous,  unsectional,  and 
overwhelming,  this  of  1840  surpassed  them  all.    Never 
was  the  reserved  vote  brought  out  so  strongly ;  never  did 
tidal  wave  show  the  ocean  of  populous  humanity 
80  stirred  to  its  inner  depths.    Tho  whole  body  g^"^ 


of  voters  were  in  motion,  stagnation  giving  plenty 
of  leisure  for  politics;  and  from  May  to  November  it 
seemed  as  if  all  able-bodied  citizens  were  going  about  in 
procession  to  attend  moss-meotingB  and  hear  speakers.  It 
was  a  revjval,  an  awakening  of  converts  by  appeal  to  the 
heart ;  the  long  pull  and  the  strong  from  aconoB  of  misery 
and  depression.  The  farmer  left  his  plough,  the  mechanic 
his  tools,  the  clerk  and  tho  raorchiint  the  desk  and  counter. 
Political  gatherings  wuro  in  the  open  air;  men  rallied  on 
the  camp-ground  hy  tho  thouaands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
many  bringing  their  wives,  thoir  children,  Ihcir  whole  fami- 
lies. What  immense  conventions,  what  stupendous  proces- 
sions  were  these  I  Crowds,  all  wrought  up  with  enthusi- 
asm, reckoned  by  tho  ten,  tho  twenty,  the  fifty  thousanda, 
and  more;  seventy-five  thousand  made  the  hoaat  of  the 
grand  Whig  carnival  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  a  hundred  thou- 
sand strong  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  Harrison,  the  peo- 
ple's candidate,  showed  himself  in  pei-son.  Such  throngs  it 
was  impossible  to  count ;  they  could  only  be  computed  at  m 
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many  deep  to  the  acre.  Processions,  too,  bearing  grotesque 
emblems,  such  as  the  coon-skin,  the  cider-barrel,  the  log 
cabin,  the  ball  which  was  set  rolling  on  for  many  a 
league  to  the  scene,  in  days  when  delegates  had  to  travel  by 
horse  or  on  foot ;  towns  and  counties  turning  their  popu- 
lation into  a  line  of  march  frequently  five  miles  long  and 
sometimes  stretching  literally  from  one  State  into  another. 
And  what  speakers  were  these  who  held  the  vast  audience 
by  the  spell  of  their  eloquence  I  Webster,  Clay,  Corwin, 
Prentiss,  Preston,  and  hundreds  of  lesser  note  upon  the 
Whig  stump ;  all  doing  their  best  for  the  cause  and  candi- 
date after  the  ticket  had  begun  to  demonstrate  its  winning 
strength.  In  stirring  up  such  crowds,  such  processions, 
and  such  excitement,  the  Democrats  emulated  their  adver- 
saries; but  they  were  left  far  behind.  For  the  Whigs, 
in  this  first  flush  of  their  irresistible  alliance,  felt  all  the 
inspiration  of  carrying  by  assault ;  their  one  watchword 
was  "  reform,"  and  reform  was  wanted.  Attractive  most  of 
all  was  this  campaign  to  the  glowing  youth  of  the  coun- 
try. What  1861  was  in  war,  *40  was  in  politics ;  it  drew 
more  young  men  of  good  standing  to  the  altar  of  their  coun- 
try than  ever  enlisted  together  before  or  since.  The  Har- 
risburg  convention  set  the  example  in  this  by'inviting  the 
Whig  young  men  of  the  Union  to  gather  in  mass  at  Balti- 
more at  an  appointed  date  in  May ;  they  did  so  by  delega- 
tions arriving  from  every  point  of  the  compass;  and  to 
the  thousands  who  gathered  there  the  scene  lived  in  the 
memory  like  a  first  love.  If  such  association  left  the 
fresh  Whigs  of  1840  always  a  little  tender  of  the  national 
spirit,  that  tenderness  may  be  pardoned. 

In  presenting  General  Harrison  for  President  the  Whig 
party  had  torn  a  page  from  the  Jackson  text-book,  nor 
was  it  the  last  time  they  marched  under  a  military  chief- 
tain. But  Old  Tippecanoe  and  Old  Hickory  were  men  of 
very  different  stripe,  and  so  the  people  regarded  them. 
Harrison's  public  experience  had  been  fairly  divided,  in 
fact,  between  the  civil  and  military ;  the  one  career  served 
to  set  off  the  other;  and  in  each  capacity  he  had  been 
brave  and  faithflil,  though  not  brilliant.    A  man  of  epau- 
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lettM  aod  strong  will  would  not  have  fitted  the  new  emer- 
genoy ;  of  such  the  people  were  weary ;  but  &  plain,  &ir- 
minded,  patriotic,  aod  virtuous  soldier  who  would  dt  in 
the  chair  and  udminister  affairs  patiently  in  harmony 
with  CongreSB.  The  subterfuge  of  the  Whigs  in  fighting 
without  platform  or  principles  was  exposed  by  the  Yan 
Bureo  orators;  their  candidate,  it  was  said,  had  a  padlock 
over  his  mouth  and  was  allowed  no  pen,  ink,  nor  paper. 
This  charge  brought  Harrison  upon  tbe  stump  once  or 
twice,  where  his  ftenk  and  well-choaen  utterances  dis- 
armed such  criticism  and  left  a  good  impression.  A  one- 
term  candidate  he  had  clearly  pledged  himself  in  the  first 
place.  Ho  now  repeated,  what  in  letters  and  speeches  be 
bad  said  sufficiently  before  the  conTontion  met,  that  be 
believed  in  baniis,  a  credit  Bystem,  and  paper  currency, 
and  that  aU  executive  nsurpation  and  the  prostitution  of 
the  offices  he  utterly  detested.*  This  in  reality  was  the 
Whig  platform,  bo  far  as  the  Whigs  themselven  knew  it; 
their  chief  stand  was  to  stem  the  current  of  Executive 
abuses  of  power ;  but  as  to  the  means  of  re-establishing 
credit  and  a  currency,  and  whether  or  not  to  return  to  a 
National  Bank,  they  knew  themselves  divided.  They  were 
willing  to  postpone  plans  to  a  victory,  or  as  the  phrase 
was,  wait  to  see  what  the  people  would  call  for.  The 
candidates  partook  of  this  caution.f 

An  accident  appears  to  have  given  to  this  canvass  the 
high  coloring  which  most  diBtinguishcd  it.  One  of  the 
Democratic  Journals,  in  BcofBng  at  the  idea  of  electing 
such  mediocrity  to  the  Presidential  office,  smartly  advised 
that  Harrison  be  given  a  log  cabin  and  a  barrel  of  oidor, 
and  he  would  stay  content  in  Ohio.  The  sneer  was  quickly 
caught  up  by  the  Whtge ;  as  often  happens,  the  taunt  was 
turned  into  an  emblem  of  victory.  Old  Tippecanoe  was 
proclaimed  the  "  log-cabin  candidate."  Log  cabins  sprang 
up  in  nearly  every  city;  log-cabin  raisings  and  honse. 
warmings  were  held  with  niusio  and  appropriate  speeches ; 

•SMSTudSSNUet,  altoe4ib.,  898;  U  ib.,  SeiX 
t  U  N))««,  C6,  70,  etc  ;  papen  ot  tha  daj. 
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log-oabin  medals  were  straok  off;  miniature  log  cabins  were 
carried  about  in  Whig  processions,  some  made  from  buck- 
eye trees  on  the  candidate's  farm;  large  log  cabins  on 
wheels  were  drawn  from  afar  to  the  mass-gatherings  by 
strong  teams  of  horses,  with  bunks  for  the  delegates  to 
sleep  in,  cider  barrels  in  front,  and  live  coons  sporting  ou 
the  roof.  The  log  cabin,  with  its  cider  barrel,  which  stood 
at  the  door,  its  coon-skin  nailed  by  its  side,  its  latch-etring 
which  admitted  the  welcome  guest  and  was  never  pulled 
in, — all  such  insignia  were  contrasted  with  the  ruffled  shirt 
and  dainty  clothes  of  the  palace  occupant,  who  was  pro- 
flise  at  the  public  cost,  and  fed  from  the  golden  spoon  in 
the  midst  of  satin  chairs  and  damask  sofas.  Log-cabin 
pictures,  magazines,  and  song-books  were  hawked  about. 
A  cheap  campaign  paper  styled  the  Log  Cabirij  set  up  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Whig  State  committee  of  New  York, 
won  a  rapid  popularity  unparalleled  in  campaign  literature, 
running  up  its  weekly  circulation  to  the  then  prodigious 
figures  of  80,000 ;  and  Horace  Greeley,  its  editor,  turned 
the  skill  and  reputation  he  gained  by  it  into  his  own  famous 
paper,  the  Tribune,  which  he  founded  to  succeed  it.* 

That  log  cabin,  with  its  contrast  and  lively  accompani- 
ments, took  a  wonderful  bold  of  the  popular  imagination. 
It  recalled  frontier  days,  hard  struggles,  and  simple 
manners,  helpful  to  remember  in  days  of  financial 
distress  and  gathering  corruption.  It  allied  the  honest 
Harrison  with  those  free  settlements  of  the  northwest 
whose  development  was  our  proudest  national  boast.  It 
was  an  emblem  wholly  American.  And  one  must  own, 
with  a  smile,  the  stroke  of  genius  by  which  this  party  of 
the  gentry  and  moneyed  men  took  on  the  dress  of  the 
plain  farmer  and  poor  man  and  exposed  the  Democracy 
and  its  little  leader  to  obloquy,  as  placemen  and  aristocrats 
who  were  growing  rich  and  purse-proud  upon  the  spoils 
of  office.  A  flood  of  pictorial  caricature  impressed  the 
lesson  left  by  the  minute  items  of  Ogle's  catalogue.  **  Van, 
won't  you  help  raise  this  log  cabin?"    "No,  because  I  live 


*  Kewspapen  of  the  day ;  biographies  of  Seward,  Weed,  and  Qreeley. 
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in  ft  palace  and  drive  a  handsome  coach."  The  soft  and 
demnre  qnalitiea  of  "  Matty,"  or  little  Van,  whose  under- 
siae  forbade  always  the  heroic,  served  aa  a  foil  to  set  off  his 
reputed  cnnning;  he  was  seen  escaping  from  the  White 
House,  "  the  flying  Dutchman,"  aa  "Old  Tip's"  canoe  pad- 
dled towards  it;  in  a  log  cabin  fitttd  ■with  n  spning  trap 
his  bland  face  peered  out  of  the  window  as  the  captured 
fox;  a  banner  borne  in  the  procession  with  five  oabalistie 
K's  gave  mysterioue  omen  of  his  approaching  fate.*  Other 
caricatares  and  emblems  impressed  the  contrast:  there 
was  Harriaon,  the  hero,  building  bis  stockade  fort,  or  riding 
his  charger  to  battle;  Ilarrlson,  the  simple  farmer,  plongh- 
ing  his  field,  or  welcoming  old  comrades  at  the  cabin  door; 
and  all  the  time  the  ball  was  rolling  on  and  ovor  pros- 
trate Democrats,  among  whom  was  Benton,  with  the  knife 
in  hand  which  had  killed  the  gooflo  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs.  But  besides  moitoos  and  catchwords  for  the  laborer 
were  campaign  songs,  sung  in  lusty  chorus  and  never  to 
be  fbrgoltcn.  These  were  more  effective  than  speoch  or 
picture,  when  HarriBOn  minstrels,  wearing  their  hunting 
shirts,  trolled  off  the  versos.  Many  of  these  son<;B  adapted 
popular  tunes  and  versos  which  have  served  before  and 
since ;  but  the  song  of  songs  could  no  more  be  reprodaced 
than  the  log  cabin  itself.  It  was  droned  off  to  a  sort  of 
chant,  known  as  the  "Little  Pig's  Tail,"  to  which  waa 
fitted  a  short  seesaw  verse,  capable  of  ingenious  eztem- 
poriaing  to  suit  the  audience,  which  i-an  at  the  fourth  line 
into  a  chorus  of  slumbling  repetitions,  whose  burden  was 
"  For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too."f 

The  effect  of  all  this  was  irresistible.  The  Whigs  fairly 
sang  and  hooted  Van  Buren  into  retirement.  It  was  lika 
the  breach  made  in  Jericho's  walls  at  the  blowing  of  the 
trumpet  and  the  great  shout.  Justice  to  the  enemy 
ander  such  circimiHtunces  was  of  course  out  of  the  quea- 
Uon.    Is  vain  did  the  Democrats  invoke  a  sober  discussion 

*  " KindeTfaook  kftndidate  kant  kume  ii  huit«."    See  60  Nile*;  kIm 
Log  Cabin  and  other  «urr«Dt  nowapapen ;  1  Seward,  495-500. 
t  8e«  thii  long,  6S  Nile*,  160,  copied,  with  othen,  from  the  New 
*  Xork  Heralil;  Heleu  K.  Johngon'H  Rongs,  478. 
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of  principles ;  in  vain,  by  argument,  by  appeal,  by  rebaff,  by 
imitation  even  of  sach  campaign  methods,  by  all  the  skilful 
tactics  and  brave  means  of  defence  they  could  muster,  fight 
off  these  crowds  and  this  craze.    All  praise,  all  apology, 
was  wasted  upon  the  people ;  to  hard  money  the  answer 
was  hard  times ;  they  were  outtalked,  outroared,  outsung, 
and  when  the  time  came  they  found  themselves  outvoted. 
The  Virginia  spring  election  opened  the  first  bud  of  prom- 
ise, nipped  in  this  instance  by  the  autumn  frost.    All  other 
States  the  Whigs  had  hoped  for  were  more  than 
theirs.    The  local  election  returns  received  through 
the  summer  from  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and 
other  Slates  showed  that  the  Jackson  dynasty  was  top- 
pling.   Jackson  himself,  perceiving  it,  made  desperate  ef- 
fort by  letter  and  speech  to  save  his  own  State  at 
"  least,  but  there  White's  ghost  conjured  better  than 
Old  Hickory  in  the  flesh.    Maine  was  redeemed,  Penn- 
sylvania  chose  a  Democratic  governor  by  a  nar- 
row margin  of  a  majority.     In  these  days  the 
scattered  fire  of  a  Presidential  campaign  was  very  great. 
The  welkin  rang  with  answering  guns,  as  State  elections 
followed  in  turn  from  March  to  November,  and  then  the 
Presidential  balloting  extended  far  into  Novem- 
'bor,  with   no  uniform  day.      Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania led  ofl^  in  the  national  decision ;  New  York,  midway 
on  the  list,  chose  State  officers  and   Presidential 
j2JJ2J[^  electors  on  the  same  day.    When  it  was  known 
that   both   Pennsylvania  and   New  York,  those 
anxious  States,  had  gone  for  the  Whigs,  Harrison's  elec- 
tion was  assured.    Yet  the  sum  total  when  finally  footed 
up  showed  a  triumph  which  astounded  the  most  sanguine 
of  the  party  conquerors,     Harrison  and  Tyler  had  swept 
the  whole   Union,  excepting  the  seven   States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Virginia,  South   Carolina,  Alabama,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  Arkansas ;  234  electoral  votes  in  all  against 
60,  which  were  cast  for  Van   Buren,  and  less  than  that 
number  for  Johnson  as  Vice-President.*     The  popular  vote 


•  See  Electoral  Tables,  Appendix. 
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and  popular  majoritieB  were  immonBe  beyond  preced«Dt, 
inoreased,  of  course,  by  ihe  composite  oharsoter  of  the 
opposition. 

Never  did  American  adminietration,  when  appealing  to 
the  coantry,  receiro  so  scathing  a  rebuke.  It  woB  not 
80  mnoh  a  rovereal  of  financial  ayetems  that  this  verdict 
meant,  though  most  of  the  majorities  imputed  present 
distress  to  the  meddlesome  warfare  which  Jackson  began 
npon  banks  and  the  currencj',  but  rather  a  profound  dis- 
mast with  the  turmoil  and  tyranny  of  Executive  misrule 
for  the  past  eight  years,  and  an  impatient  longing  for  some 
change  which  might  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  oon- 
BtitatJon  and  a  fraternal  spirit.  What  soemed  terrible 
under  the  hero  had  paaned  into  contempt  under  his  dimin- 
ntive.  Harrison  personified  old-fashioned  integrity  and 
moderation ;  and,  turning  to  bis  gonial  virtues,  Korth, 
South,  East,  and  West,  as  by  one  impulse,  broke  from  the 
spell  of  tbia  dark  Moloch  of  party  imposture,  to  which 
they  had  paid  blind  sacrifice  too  long.  It  was  the  transi- 
tory moment  of  a  higher  inspiration. 

Besides  that  stale  reproach  of  Federalism,  which  by  this 
time  had  blue-moulded,  the  Democracy  bad  tried  to  make 
Whigs  odious  by  calling  them  abolitionists.  Jackson,  who 
could  pelt  with  epithela,  gave  this  cue  to  his  party,  while 
Van  Buren  defended  with  solicitude  the  gag-rule  of  Coo- 
grosB.  But  the  Wbigs  stood  upon  their  own  party  record, 
and  owed  little  to  northern  fanaticism.  A  third  party,  in 
fact,  entered  the  field  this  very  year  to  draw  off  abolition 
votes,  and  their  intrusion  into  politics  tended  so  plainly  to 
mischief  with  the  Whigs  that  many  thought  the  President's 
sly  hand  was  pulling  the  wires.  Most  probably,  however, 
the  game  originated  with  the  moral  agitators  alone.  This 
"  Liberty  Party,"  as  it  styled  itself,  was  founded  in  New 
York  State,  and  held  a  national  convention  at 
Albany,  whore  James  G.  Birney  was  nominated 
for  President,  and  Thomas  Barle  for  Vico-PresidBnt.  Bir- 
ney was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  a  former  slaveholder, 
who  bad  m&numitted  his  slavee  and  moved  north,  settling 
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in  free  Michigan.  The  movement  was  too  feeble  this  year 
to  divert  the  absorbing  canvass  from  the  chief  candidates. 
Many  of  the  most  earnest  abolitionists,  in  truth,  Garrison 
of  the  number,  did  not  wish  the  anti-slavery  cause  polluted 
by  politics  at  all,  but  nurtured  as  a  moral  reform ;  and 
over  this  and  kindred  questions  anti-slavery  societies  were 
just  at  this  time  torn  by  factions.  The  "  Liberty  Party," 
throwing  a  trifling  ballot  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 
where  its  influence  was  strongest,  made  but  a  driblet  in 
the  vast  popular  vote  of  the  Union.*  What  a  prodigy  it 
worked  out  four  years  later  our  narrative  will  show. 

Among  the  joyful  States  which  had  broken  out  into  bon- 
fires were  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  The  long  ticket 
had  carried  both  States  for  the  Whig  cause  in  local  elec- 
tions. Annual  rotation  in  the  former  State  dropped  Mor- 
ton and  installed  John  Davis  in  his  place.  Seward  was 
re-elected  governor  of  New  York  for  two  years,  though 
by  a  diminished  majority, — less  by  half  than  that  polled 
for  Harrison  as  President.  An  attached  Whig,  Seward's 
breadth  and  manly  independence  repelled  the  timid  time- 
servers  of  his  party.  His  judicial  reforms  offended  the 
lawyers,  his  concessions  to  Irish  Catholics  on  public-school 
and  alien  questions  the  Protestant  and  native  American 
sentiment;  and,  finally  he  made  dough-faced  Whigs  uneasy 
by  arguing  with  the  executive  of  Virginia  on  a  delicate 
point  without  the  usual  deprecation.  As  to  this  last 
offence,  three  negro  sailors  on  board  a  New  York 
coaster  were  demanded  for  trial  at  Norfolk  on  a 
charge  of  stealing,  or  trying  to  steal,  a  fellow-negro  from 
slavery,  or  rather  inducing  him  to  run  away.  It  was  not 
enough  that  the  refugee  was  taken  from  his  hiding-place 
on  the  schooner  when  it  arrived  at  New  York  and  sent 
back  to  his  master,  but  the  three  free  sailors  of  his  com- 
plexion were  demanded  also  for  trial  on  the  hostile  soil. 
Governor  Seward  refused  to  surrender  these  men  as  fugi- 
tives from  justice,  both  upon  the  defective  proof  against 
them  and  because  as  citizens  of  New  York  they  were  not 

•  See  2  GarrUon'i  Life ;  Tablet,  American  Almanaa 
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liable  to  trial  and  paniBhment  for  what  wae  not  a  crime  by 
the  laws  of  New  Torlc  nor  by  the  oommon  law  or  the  lam 
of  DStions.  Gilmer,  ihe  new  governor  of  Virginia,  ^^ 
nr»rted  with  menaces,  and  other  slavebolding 
States  warmly  espoused  his  side  of  the  controversy;  inter- 
fhrence  witb  aouthem  property  rights  in  the  negro  they 
declared  could  not  bo  tolerated  from  any  quarter.  Seward 
calmly  maintained  hie  ground,  and  his  State  legislatuie 
declined  to  interfere.  But  when  the  governor  of  New 
York  made  a  requisition  upon  Virginia,  presently,  ^^ 
for  the  surrender  of  a  person  charged  with  forgery, 
Gilmer  refused  to  comply,  saying  that  the  three  colored 
men  must  first  be  surrendered.  This  loglo  the  Virginia 
lei^slaturo  excepted  to,  and  tried  another  means  of  re- 
taliation, by  enacting  that  all  coasting  vessels  from  New 
York  should  bo  subjected  to  inspection  and  seizure,  until 
the  three  colored  men  were  surrendcrod,  and  a  law  of  New 
York  was  repealed,  besides,  which  violated  federal  policy 
by  extending  to  all  persons  claimed  as  fugitive  slaves 
the  benefit  of  a  jury  trial.  The  third  governor  engaged 
in  the  Virginian  side  of  the  controversy  surronderod  the 
forger  and  made  a  new  demand  for  the  negro  sailors.* 

This  incident  illustrates  the  perplexing  social  anomaly 
of  this  period,  when  fugitive  slaves  wore  from  one  aspect 
runaway  cattle,  and  fh>m  another  fellow-creatures  who 
sought  those  natural  rights  which  our  system  proclaimed  in- 
alienable. The"Ami8tad"ca80  about  this  time  wrung  from 
our  supreme  tribunal  the  first  if  oot  tlio  only  substantial 
concession  it  made  to  the  friends  of  the  negro,  A  ^^ 
Spanish  slaver,  laden  with  its  African  cargo,  sailed 
from  Havana  to  a  port  on  the  northern  coast  of  Caba ;  the 
slaves  rose  in  a  body,  killed  the  cnptnin  and  one  of  the 
crew,  the  others  escaping,  and  sparing  the  livos  of  two 
Spaniards,  their  purchasers,  who  were  on  board,  ordered 
them  to  steer  for  Africa,  their  own  native  land,  whence 
they  had  been  stolen.  The  Spaniards  deceived  them,  and 
heading  the  "  Aroistad"  northward,  brought  the  vessel  into 

•  1  B««ard'(  Ufe,  468,  S29,  ato. 
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Long  Island  Sound.  A  suit  entered  by  the  salvors  of 
▼easel  and  cargo  brought  the  status  of  these  negroes  dis- 
tinotly  to  a  judicial  issue.  The  Spanish  minister  had  de- 
manded them  as  human  criminals,  the  purchasers  claimed 
them  as  runaway  and  irresponsible  property,  while  philan- 
thropy pronounced  them  fellow-beings  who  followed  na- 
ture's dictates  in  freeing  themselves  from  oppressors  who 
had  deprived  them  of  their  liberty.  This  last  view  ulti- 
mately prevailed ;  the  African  slave-trade  was  piracy  by 
the  law  of  nations;  the  Spanish  enslavers  had  violated 
international  law,  and  these  poor  Africans  were  entitled 
to  their  liberty.  The  district  court  would  have  returned 
the  negroes  by  a  public  vessel  to  the  coast  of  Africa; 
but  this  the  Supreme  Court,  upon  appeal,  would 
jiijj^  not  order,  though  granting  freedom,  which  was 
the  essential  object.  John  Quincy  Adams  stood 
before  the  tribunal  of  last  appeal  to  plead  the  cause  of 
these  barbarian  captives.  It  was  thirty  years  since  he 
had  held  a  brief  in  that  court  of  black-robed  dignitaries, 
most  of  whom  had  gained  their  places  in  the  interval  by 
opposing  him  in  politics.* 

Adams's  argument  in  the  *' Amistad"  case  was  intermitted 
by  the  sudden  death  from  heart-disease  of  Justice  Philip 
^  P.  Barbour,  who  occupied  his  scat  on  the  first  day 

of  the  hearing,  attended  a  conference  of  justices 
in  the  evening,  and  was  found  lifeless  in  bed  the  next 
morning,  having  passed  peacefully  away.  To  his  place 
was  promoted  Peter  V.  Daniel,  another  Virginian  and  a 
district  judge,  and  just  at  the  twelfth  hour  the  appoint- 
ment was  confirmed.  This  was  the  last  and  almost  the 
only  important  choice  outside  his  cabinet  that  Van  Buren 
made  during  his  whole  four  years ;  for  Jackson  had  taken 
the  oyster  of  patronage,  as  well  as  of  authority,  and  left 
him  the  shells.  Nor  were  his  cabinet  changes  such 
as  to  strengthen  him.  In  the'  Navy  Department 
Dickerson  gave  place  to  Paulding,  of  New  York,  the 

•  See  16  Petert's  Reporti,  618;  10  Adsmi's  Diary,  868,  48& 
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author,  a  choice  compliment  to  literature,  bat  not  to  ths 
politicians,  and  thoy  grumbled  at  it ;  John  If.  Niles,  of 
Connecticut,  aucceeded  Kendall  aa  PoetmaBter-General ; 
while  Butler,  the  Attorney -General,  had  two  succesaora  in 
brief  ttiTD,  Felix  Grundy  and  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  the  latter 
from  Pennsylvania.*  Kendall  and  the  veteran  Gnudy 
withdrew  in  time  to  put  their  whole  encrgisB  Into  the 
Presidential  canvass ;  it  was  Grundy's  last  battle ;  Kendall 
survived  him  many  years,  hot  renounced  pablio  life  forever. 

Tan  Buron  bore  his  cruahing  defeat  with  the  calm  stoi- 
cism wbioh  argued  hia  fbrtitude,  trusting  atill  that  "  th« 
sober  seoood  thought  of  the  people"f  would  sustain 
and  reatoro  him  to  power.    His  final  mosHago  to  s^^^r^ 
Oongress  was  in  some  sense  an  apology  and  vindi- 
cation of  bis  official  acts.     It   waa  an  able  docaroent, 
abounding  in  aotind  observations.    Two  days  was  Congress 
without  a  quorum  before  thia  message  could  be  received, 
for  a  great  snow-storm  bad   blocked  the  roada  and  im- 
peded travel.   When  read,  however.  It  received  scant  notice, 
and  no  chorus  took  up  its  strain  of  self-praise;  the  little 
magician,  now  that  his  wand  was  broken,  waa  a  ma^oian 
no  longer. 

Id  this,  the  most  positive  and  courageone  state  paper  he 
ever  wrote,  the  President  diacuased  the  business  situation, 
and  pronounced  himself  the  foe  of  national  debt  and  a 
national  bank.  And,  as  if  to  make  amends  to  the  North 
for  what  he  had  seemed  to  yield  on  the  slavery  question, 
readjusting  hia  record,  as  it  were,  as  the  Dutch  burgher 
used  to  readjust  hia  iron  weathercock,  he  made  a  strong 
and  even  stirring  appeal  to  suppress  forever  the  Aftican 
slave-lradu. 

The  subject  of  State  debts  was  already  a  serious  one, 
and  in  alluding  to  it  Tan  Burcn  may  have  purposely  CMt 
out  a  line  to  his  native  State,  where  the  Whig  rule  ander 

*  JmmM  Buchanui  wu  offered  Qnindy'i  TBcact  plaos,  but  dMslinad. 
1  Curtii'B  Buchuian,  462. 
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Seward  tended  to  increase  the  burdens  upon  the  plea  of 
developing  the  canal  and  railway  systems  which  made 
New  York  so  prosperous.  Of  all  State  debts  at 
this  time,  Pennsylvania's  was  the  largest ;  while 
Mississippi,  in  point  of  credit,  had  the  worst  repute  in  the 
Union.  Both  these  States,  and  others,  too,  were  threat- 
ened by  the  cloud  of  repudiation.  American  State  securi- 
ties were  largely  held  in  these  days  by  foreign  investors, 
which  bred  foreign  pretexts  for  planning  and  meddling  in 
American  affairs.  "  Already,"  said  Van  Buren,  "  have  the 
resources  of  many  of  the  States  and  the  fhture  industry 
of  their  citizens  been  indefinitely  mortgaged  to  the  sub- 
jects of  European  governments,  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
million  dollars  annually,  to  pay  the  constantly  accruing 
interest  of  borrowed  money, — ^a  sum  exceeding  half  of  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  whole  United  States."  And  with 
this  great  increase  of  State  taxation,  needful  to  meet  such 
interest,  and  the  accumulating  tendency  of  all  public  debts 
where  selfish  speculators  gain  the  ear  of  government,  all 
the  more,  as  he  added,  should  the  Union  refrain  from 
doubling  the  annual  burdens.  On  these  grounds  he  com- 
mended the  policy  his  administration  had  pursued  (it 
was  that  also  of  his  predecessors)  of  extinguishing  the 
national  debt  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  resisting  every 
temptation  to  create  a  new  one.* 

There  was  some  special  pleading  in  this  assumption  that 
the  victorious  new  party  when  in  power  would  pile  up 
debt  more  heedlessly  than  hitherto.  But  this  loco-foco 
hostility  to  all  banks  and  all  capital,  which  had  a  touch  of 
demagogism  about  it,  had  set  Whigs  bending  the  other 
way.  What  were  those  State  debts?  exclaimed  Biddle,  the 
friend  of  our  "  gigantic  utilities ;"  how  little  in  comparison 
with  what  England  or  France  endured  1  And  Webster, 
who  had  felt  indignant,  when  lately  abroad,  at  the  arro- 
gant tone  of  the  English  press  concerning  American  States 
and  American  credit,  thanked  the  gentleman  for  his  manly 
defence.     But  Biddle's  fire,  we  may  here  add,  was  paling 

*  PNiident'i  Mesgage,  December,  1840;  Ezea  Dooi. 
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fiiat,  Aiil  he  dropped  troia  the  etany  firmamont  where  he 
had  onoK  shone  as  the  brightest  planet ;  late  enough,  for- 
tunately, not  to  endanger  the  Whig  triumph,  which  owed 
him  Bomuthing,  and  in  time  to  forestall  their  policy.    In 
Februaiy,  1841,  the   Philadelphia  Bank   of  the 
United  States  enepundod  for  the  third  and  last    j^t, 
time  after  a  brief  run  of  twenty  days,  while  its 
doors  wore  open,  which  drained  it  of  nearly  18.000,000 
of  specie.     Great  consternation  followed,  and  the  public 
clamored  for  an  investigation.    The  worst  that  scandal's 
tongue  had  uttered  was  verified  when  the  books  and  spn- 
rioUB  assets  of  the  monster  corporation  were  brought  to 
the  light.    The  bunk's  vaults  had  been  plundered 
by  its  own  officers ;  in  place  of  riches  was  a  putrid 
mass  of  worthless  corruption ;  jobbery,  favoritism  in  agen- 
cies, and  mismanagement  had   run  riot,  and  the  entire 
capital  stock  vanished  in  smoke.    Philadelphia  hung  its 
head  at  tbia  dirigrace,  and  Ibo  financial  sceptro  now  passed 
permanently  from  that  city  to  New  York.     Biddle,  though 
resigning  quietly  two  years  earlier,  had  so  boomed  this 
institution  and  the  failing  schemes  which  it  waa  trying  to 
bolster  up,  like  some  genius  of  unlimited  opulence,  that 
the  chief  resentment  over  these  bbameful  disclosures  turned 
apon  him.    Armignod  for  conspiracy  to  plunder  the  stock- 
holders, he  t^acapod  on  a  technical  plea.   The  silken     ^^ 
mask  which  must   bave  stifled  many  a  heartfelt 
moan  he  never  quite  cast  aside;  but  his  pride  could  not 
bear  long  tbo  wreck  of  a  blasted  fame.     Biddle  died  insol- 
vent and  brolccn-heartod,  neither  the  first  nor  the  last 
American  financier  of  brilliant  mind  and  gAnerona  spirit, 
ovon  in  that  demure  city,  whose  dazzling  operations  united 
him  with  the  government  and  then  drew  him  beyond  his 
depth.f 

This  final  catastrophe  must  have  smoothed  out  Jack- 
son's grim  visage  in  this  hour  of  defeat.  For  Tan  Buren, 
too,  it  was  something  of  a  triumph ;  for  a  toast  of  his, 

•  SB  MUm,  116. 
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which  had  become  national,  drank  "  uncompromising  hos- 
tility to  the  United  States  Bank,  the  honor  and  interest 
of  the  oountiy  requiring  it."  But  whether  the  downward 
career  of  this  great  institution  was  not  impelled  more  by 
Jackson's  ferocity  and  the  misfortunes  it  could  not  escape 
than  an  innate  proclivity  to  vice  will  not  likely  be  known 
till  the  books  are  opened  at  the  last  judgment ;  and  the 
facts  we  have  recorded  may  serve,  meanwhile,  the  epi- 
taph. 

For  this  short  and  unfruitful  session  of  Congress,  and 
the  remnant  of  his  official  term,  it  mattered  little  what 
the  outgoing  President  might  think  or  say.    The 
financial  operations  of  government  went  on  nearly 
as  before,  and  there  was  no  time  to  put  into  operation  the 
new  sub-treasury  plan,  now  plainly  doomed.     Congress 
did  little  or  nothing  beyond  the  barest  routine  of 
yJlJJII^^  voting  the  public  supplies.     Late  in  the  winter 
the  President-elect,  General  Harrison,  after  a  tri- 
umphal progress  fh)m  Ohio,  reached  the  capital,  swarms 
of  office-seekers  after  him ;  and  the  whole  interest  as  to 
men  or  measures  centred  at  once  in  his  eastern  horizon. 
Van  Buren  must  have  felt  at  this  moment  the  hollowness 
of  his  friendship  with  the  slaveholders:  it  was  Wise  who 
stigmatized  him  in  debate  as  *'  a  northern  man  with  southern 
feelings,"  and  this  taunt,  fastened  on  his  name  by  Adams, 
has  adhered  ever  since.    Van  Buren  kept  silent,  but  bo 
remembered ;  the  reproach  was  harder  than  be  deserved. 
Some  States,  however,  sent  in  testimonials,  among  them 
Missouri,  whem  he  complimented  in  response  as  a  model 
State.    He  was  tendered  public  banquets,  but  de- 
clined them ;  and  leaving  Washington  in  about  a 
week  after  Harrison's  inauguration,  he  wont  decorously 
home  with  but  brief  public  entertainment,  carrying  into  a 
retirement,  which  he  did  not  yet  think  permanent,  the 
same  bland  and  courteous  expressions  which  ho  had  always 
used.     For  Johnson,   the   amiable   and   much    overrated 
Vice-President,  whose   national  hopes  were   more  surely 
blasted,  a  door  stood  open  into  the  Kentucky  legislature, 
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throngh  :rhoBe  portal  Tecumseh's  Blayer  vanisbM  from 
Bight.* 

Van  Baren's  perBOmil  character  and  admiDistntioD  may 
be  summed  ap  briefly.  He  was  the  first  of  American 
Presidents  during  nearly  half  a  century  whose  lineage 
was  Dutch  instead  of  British ;  the  first,  moreover,  who 
was  not  bom  a  British  subject,  but  on  free  American  aoiL 
But  what  was  of  more  immediate  consequence,  Tan  Buren 
was  the  typical  New  Torker  of  public  life  and  the  first 
President  of  this  TTuion  trom  that  great  middle  section 
where  politics  have  responded  most  to  practical  manage- 
ment. A  poor  farmer's  boy,  self-educated  and  aspiring, 
with  ao  ancestry  long  rooted  in  a  plodding  and  phlegmatic 
town  given  to  gardening,  this  bright  Einderhook  lawyer 
was  initiated  when  young  in  the  methods  of  the  Democratlo 
machine  by  Aaron  Burr  himself,  and  rose  by  his  clever 
handling  of  it  through  all  the  grades  from  county  poli- 
tician to  governor;  lifted  ftom  pinnacle  to  pinnacle  in 
his  national  ascent  by  the  ingenious  mechanism  he  had  so 
sarefhlly  poi-fected  which  kept  his  great  State  moving  to 
his  will.  He  it  was  whose  example,  if  not  his  hand,  made 
the  spoils  system  a  national  one ;  and  hence  the  title  given 
by  bis  personal  admirers,  which  published  his  renown  in 
the  practice  of  the  black  art,  in  political  sleight  of  hand. 
For  the  man  who  could  cast  the  vote  of  ITew  York  was 
not  to  be  kept  out  of  any  national  arrangement.  And 
this,  with  Jackson's  flat,  web  what  brought  the  little  magi- 
cian into  the  Presidency  only  to  burl  him  down  again. 
The  terrible  crisis  of  1837  proved  that  Van  Buren  had  no 
hold  whatever  upon  the  general  confidence ;  that  he  had 
been  valued  for  his  machine,  for  his  dexterity.  He  had 
some  strong  life-long  friendships,  chiefly  among  those  be 
had  promoted  in  his  State  to  be  his  captains  .-f  but  as  the 

*  Bm  60  NHm  ;  DewBp«per*  of  the  day ;  Shepard'i  Van  Buian. 

t  Bomething  hM  bean  uig«d  on  the  mok  of  his  long  ftiendihf  p  with 
w  remarkable  a  man  u  Jackton.  But  Jsckion's  later  fHendihip* 
went  much  bj  poliqr,  and  sppieciated  devoted  Hrrlce  more  than  aqoal 
inlROouiM.    Did  Tan  Buren  e*er  take  the  peril  of  oppoaingJaokion'i 
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friend  of  everybody  his  easy  deportment  was  valued  at 
its  true  worth.  His  sorcery  had,  in  reality,  combined  in- 
terests and  not  hearts,  and  his  spell  was  gone  when  bis 
gift  enterprise  became  bankrupt.  There  is  a  Nemesis  in 
politics,  as  in  the  private  affairs  of  life,  and  Van  Buren 
experienced  it. 

Far  be  it  from  ns,  however,  to  deny  to  Yan  Buren  the 
possession  of  some  excellent  endowments  for  a  chief  mag- 
istrate. It  seemed  as  if  he  felt  in  these  four  years,  for  the 
first  time,  a  laudable  independence,  a  determination  to  show 
that  he  was  more  than  the  clever  courtier,  the  man  of 
the  world  that  he  was  taken  for.  He  made  heroic  efforts 
to  be  a  historical  President.  But  his  antecedents  were  too 
much  for  him :  in  the  first  place,  his  repute  for  cunning 
artifice ;  next,  his  relation  with  Jackson.  For  Jackson's 
errors  he  suffered  by  a  sort  of  retributive  justice ;  he  had 
gained  the  inheritance  by  pandering  to  Jackson's  glory, 
and  Jackson,  after  squandering  the  glory,  devised  the  in- 
heritance mortgaged  for  debt.  In  points  of  discretion  and 
ability  any  statesman  is  liable  to  be  misjudged  by  his  age, 
but  seldom  in  the  reputation  of  sly  dealing  and  duplicity. 
Forsyth  summed  up  the  case  for  Yan  Buren's  admirers  in 
1832  when  he  lauded  his  unexampled  success;  for  such 
success  made  men  aware  that  he  was  a  dangerous  enemy. 
When  in  high  station  Yan  Buren  tried  to  dispel  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  a  man  of  intrigue ;  but  the  more  he 
tried,  the  more  of  an  intriguer  he  was  thought  to  be. 
Though  subtle  rather  than  strong,  he  certainly  had  talents 
far  beyond  the  average  of  public  men,  not  as  a  political 
organizer  only,  but  in  the  higher  range  of  statesmanship. 
He  was  a  good  diplomatist,  a  fair  administrator;  bis  de- 
mocracy, albeit  a  little  servile  to  the  many,  was  wholesome 
and  robust.  He  steered  between  North  and  South  on  irri- 
tating subjects  better  than  he  received  credit  for  doing.    As 

purposes?  Jacksrn  no  doubt  found  him  a  foil  in  his  outer  relations, 
and  in  some  sense  a  preceptor ;  but  Jackson's  perception  was  too  keen 
not  to  pierce  through  the  gauze  of  benevolent  simplicity  which  his 
favorite  sometimes  affected.  He  enjoyed  the  contrast  between  him« 
self  and  the  man  of  imperturbable  temper  and  cautious  diplomacy. 
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Prerident,  Tan  Baron  was  still  detestable,  in  Ibo  uao.  of 
the  pablio  patroDage,  and  showed  corrupt  tendencies ;  bat 
he  should  be  credited  with  moral  courage  and  sagacity  in 
the  leading  measare  hy  which  his  adminiatrstion  is  dis- 
tiogniahed.  The  sub-treasury  plan,  the  final  diroroe  of 
public  and  private  finances,  was  his  own ;  he  brought  his 
party  to  that  policy  and  shared  a  national  deftet  rather 
than  surrender  it.  This  is  enough  to  stamp  him  as  a 
statesman. 

Tan  Bnren  in  personal  appearance  was  below  the  middle 
height  and  inclined  to  corpulence.  The  familiar  names 
"Matty"  and  "Little  Tan"  were  not  ill  bestowed  upon 
bim,  whether  in  ridicule  or  admiration.  His  blue  eye  was 
qoiok  and  searching ;  bis  hair,  turned  to  gray,  stood  crisply 
out  OD  both  sides  of  his  broad  forehead ;  and,  with  bis 
bald  bead  and  handsome  countenance,  he  bad  a  decidedly 
English  look,  as  of  one  prosperous,  benevolent,  shrewd,  an 
alert  looker  upon  the  busy  world  about  him,  satisfied  with 
himself,  but  withal  somewhat  cynical  of  men  and  their 
motives.*  Had  he  been  given  more  to  field  sports  and 
fox-hanting,  one  might  think  of  him  as  an  American  Lord 
Palmerston,  such  was  his  air  of  brigbt  and  breeay  good 
humor  and  his  princely  affectation.  He  valued  the  phil- 
osophic temper  of  Franklin  and  If  adison,  and  made  much 
commodity  of  his  little  thoughtful  civilities.  To  Madison 
he  has  sometimes  been  likened  for  calmness,  discretion, 
gentle  manners,  and  the  remarkable  facility  of  avoiding 
personal  quarrels.  That  parallel  might  bo  drawn  out 
further;  for  Hadison  and  Tan  Buren  each  succeeded  a 
remarkable  political  leader,  whose  personal  friendship  ad 
vanced  him;  each  had  held  the  portfolio  of  State;  each 
aaffered,  too,  by  the  inevitable  contrast  with  a  predccessoi 
who  was  taller  in  every  sense ;  each  was  overtaken  by  the 
blinding  storm  which  was  stirred  before  his  coming ;  and 
while  neither  retired  from  the  Presidential  office  with  the 
fiuue  he  had  hoped  for,  both  lived  long  enough  to  take  • 

•  Bee  portndta  in  Corooran  Oallerf ,  Wuhington ;  Citj  Hall,  Ntm 
Toric,  alo. ;  abo  Shepud'i  Vu  Buren,  86S. 
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oakn  retrospect,  and  see  in  troublesome  times  that  the 
people  were  better  instead  of  worse  for  the  policy  each 
had  pursued.  But  here  the  parallel  must  end.  Madison 
was  as  £Eir  above  the  suspicion  of  hypocrisy  or  servility  as 
Yan  Buren  was  made  opprobrious  by  it.  His  mild  and 
unobtrusive  consideration  for  others  was  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent flavor  from  Yan  Buren's  imperturbable  vivacity, 
which  showed  the  desire  to  half  conceal,  or  his  cautious 
expression  of  views,  feeling  the  way  with  subtle  reserva- 
tions. Yan  Buren  was  bolder,  as  well  as  more  selfish,  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  Madison,  indeed,  was  rather  a  timid 
Executive,  having  been  little  trained  to  take  responsibility ; 
but  for  patriotic  purpose  he  was  more  trustworthy  and 
more  trusted ;  and,  in  fact,  having  been  re-elected  to  office, 
he  carried  the  country  through  the  crisis  for  which  men 
had  reproached  his  party,  and  retired  victorious.  But  for 
Yan  Buren,  victory,  even  such  as  his  policy  was  capable 
of  winning,  had  to  be  postponed ;  for,  to  begin  with,  the 
people  mistrusted  his  sincerity  and  feared  that  his  sub- 
treasury  was  the  blind  for  some  deeper  scheme.  The  name 
of  demagogue  long  adhered  to  him,  though  time  brought 
a  better  appreciation  of  his  genuine  merit. 

Science  and  literature  had  advanced  these  last  ten  years, 
and,  in  fact,  during  Yan  Buren's  brief  term  of  office.  To 
^^^  the  passion  for  exploring  the  hidden  regions  of 
the  globe  strong  stimulus  was  given  by  the  Arctic 
discoveries  of  British  voyagers,  Parry,  Boss,  and  Franklin, 
whose  imagined  northwest  passage  and  open  polar  sea 
have  long  lost  all  practical  interest  without  ceasing  to 
lure  on  bold  mariners  to  the  siren  of  the  iceberg.  To 
Ajitarctic  search,  their  counterpart,  American  rivalry  was 
first  directed.  The  United  States  exploring  expedition, 
which  sailed  from  Norfolk  in  1838,  under  command 
of  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  of  the  navy,  and  was  absent 
nearly  four  years,  gave  this  republic  some  renown  in  the 
fascinating  field  of  polar  adventure.  Nearly  ninety  thou- 
sand miles  were  sailed,  many  islands  visited  in  the  Pacific 
Archipelago  which   navigators  had  shunned  ever  since 
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Gsptftin  Cook's  tragic  death,  many  aoas  ploughed  whose 
smooth  and  transparent  waters  were  reddened  with  the 
coral  reef;  and,  besideB,  was  skirted  the  icy  barrier  of  the 
lone  Antarctic  continent,  which  Wilkes  and  bis  oommand 
saw  for  the  first  time  stretching  in  the  white  distance  its 
oomeasured  leagues  of  impenetrable  shore.*  We  were 
not  without  benefactions  from  strangers  to  our  institu- 
tions. For  "  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men"  this  government  received  a  private  fiind 
amounting  to  1515,000,  under  the  will  of  an  EngliBhrnan, 
James  Smithson,  for  founding  at  Washington  an  ^^ 
institution  to  bo  known  by  his  name.  Congrees 
hod  yet  malurod  no  plan  for  employing  the  endowment, 
bat  John  Quinuy  Adams,  Richard  Bush,  and  others  of  our 
most  accomplished  statesmon  gave  the  idaas  which  were  at 
length  embodied  in  a  plan  more  strictly  Bciontlfic,  perhaps, 
Uian  the  legacy  deflncd.'f-  Adams's  first  wish  was  to  sweep 
the  sky  with  telescopes,  but  the  national  funda  supplied 
for  this  an  observatory ;  Bush,  by  whose  legal  aseistanoe 
the  Smitbson  Aind  wan  procured  in  the  English  cbanoery, 
would  have  added  a  lectureship  devoted  to  government 
and  public  law,  and  this  idea  still  awaits  a  benofiuitor 
whose  fittest  domicile  would  be  American.  In  ^^ 
1838  the  "  Sirius"  and  "  Great  Western"  proved  to  a 
demonstration  that  steam  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  were 
perfectly  feasible;  and  two  hemispheres  were  astonished 
when  the  latter  vessel  brought  its  sixty  passengers  safely 
from  Bristol  to  New  York  in  fourteen  and  a  half  days.{ 
The  next  great  oivilizer  of  this  age  after  the  steam  loco- 
motive, was  still  uorevealed ;  but  Horse,  while  perfecting 
in  Paris  his  priceless  invention,  the  magnotio  telegraph, 
hailed  Daguorro'B  new  discovery  of  sun  picturea,g 
whose  process  was  exhibited  the  next  year  in  our 
Atlantic  cities;  many  who  saw  these  faint  plcttiros  on  the 
polished  plate  owning  that  a  new  revolution  had  hegun  in 


"  Fmident'i  HeMsgo,  December,  1840;  04  Nile*,  190,  eto. 
t  See  Act  Augtu*.  10,  1846.  j  1  Sewud'i  Btognphj,  804 
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arty  while  others,  incredulous,  asserted  that  if  the  sunbeam 
painted  them  at  all  they  would  prove  as  transient  as  the 
painter.  Stirred  hy  such  novelties,  and  by  the  superficial 
instruction  of  scientific  lectures  in  the  lycenm,  the 
untrained  mind  inclined  to  spectral  illusions ;  the 
sea-serpent  was  seen  off  Nahant  rocks  and  at  scores  of 
other  places,  never  near  enough  to  catch  or  be  caught ; 
and  an  ingenious  story  fabricated  for  the  press,  of  marvel- 
lous vales,  crystal  lakes,  and  majestic  temples,  descried  in 
the  moon  through  Herschel's  new  telescope,  was  so  widely 
believed  that  Herschel  himself  had  to  expose  the  hoax. 

In  American  literature  there  had  been  through  this 
decade. a  positive  development,  and  new  names  were  soar-. 
^^^  ing  into  distinction  besides  those  we  have  named 
of  earlier  renown.*  Longfellow,  when  he  took  a 
professor's  chair  at  Harvard,  was  a  bard  already  renowned 
by  those  earlier  songs  of  life  which  will  be  longest 
remembered;  the  first  American  consecrated  to 
verse  was  this  poet  of  the  multitude,  who  fitted  new 
strings  to  his  lyre  while  he  studied  and  saw,  and  whose 
verse  reached  the  human  heart  through  every  diversity  of 
expression.  Whittier,  of  simple  habits  and  less  favored 
by  fortune,  looked  to  a  more  distant  sunlight,  an  anti- 
slavery  editor  training  himself  for  the  anti-slavery  bard. 
Bancroft,  the  father  of  American  history,  crowned  with 
those  consummate  gifts  for  a  historian,  long  life  and  the 
power  of  continuance,  varied  his  lengthening  task  by  the 
cares  of  office;  he  had  produced  two  volumes  of  his  work, 
and  under  Van  Buren  ho  was  the  collector  at  Boston's  port 
Prescott,  that  gentle  patrician,  whoso  literary  life  was  a  con- 
stant struggle  with  the  infirmity  of  blindness  and  the  temp- 
tations of  competence,  put  forth  with  signal  success  the 
maiden  fruit  of  his  pen.  Philology  found  fame  in  Webster, 
whose  dictionary  became  the  standard  of  the  mother- 
tongue,  disputed  only  by  that  other  of  our  philologists, 
Worcester.  Of  Emerson  we  have  spoken,  the  pole-star 
of  a  new  philosophy  of  common  life.f    Other  respectable 

«  YoL  iii,  p.  62S.  f  %>^  P*  '^^ 
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names  in  onr  literstnre  betoDg  to  this  decade.  Sparks,  a 
gatherer  of  hiBtorical  materials;  Bowditoh,  the  self-taught 
matbematiciaD ;  BarDos,  Norton,  Lyman  Beechor,  among 
theologians;  Whoaton,  Kent,  and  Stoiy,  lights  in  juris- 
prudence; Carey,  Lieber,  and  Wayland,  our  accepted 
guides  in  ment^  philosophy  and  political  economy,  as 
were  Sullivan,  Audubon,  Gray,  and  others  in  natural 
history  and  science;  Kennedy,  Ware,  the  mieanthropio 
Poe,  Miss  Sedgwick,  Dana,  Willis,  with  his  light  but 
graphic  sketches  of  fashion,  and  a  boat  of  minor  celebri- 
ties in  poetry  and  fiction,  better  adapted  to  those  times 
than  our  own.  Young  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  wbo  bad 
just  quaffed  for  tha  first  time  the  nectar  of  life,  tickled 
Harvard's  classic  circle  by  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem  which 
was  full  of  sparkle;  but  Motley,  of  the  same  circle,  failed 
as  a  novelist  of  New  England  life,  and  like  the  shy  and 
subtle  Hawthorne,  his  successor  in  that  field,  whose  early 
pearls  of  thought  were  hidden  under  the  bright  morocco 
of  trashy  annuals,  had  a  longer  path  to  tread  to  apprecia- 
tion. It  is  not  BO  much  the  brilliancy  as  the  breadth  of 
native  authorship  which  here  confronts  us;  with  &r  less 
of  training  facilities  or  library  treasures  at  command  than 
contemporaries  abroad,  we  find  America  beginning  to 
dispute  already  the  palm  of  scholarship  in  the  mother- 
tongue.  Our  three  greatest  literati  of  these  eariier  years, 
Irving,  Cooper,  and  Bryant,  all  harnessed  imagination 
to  historical  study.  The  practical  bent  of  the  American 
mind  and  its  fiexible  fibre  adapted  it  well  to  the  purpose 
of  giving  instruction ;  text-books  were  issued  on  a  variety 
of  subjects,  and  popular  works  on  geography,  grammar, 
history,  and  oLhor  studies  aided  groatly  the  efforts  of 
Mann,  Barnard,  and  other  reformers  to  advance  the  stand- 
ard of  common-school  education.  In  geography  our  com- 
mon people  showed  great  interest;  far  less  in  history, 
save  as  it  decked  itself,  like  fiction  or  biography,  for  light 
reading;  and  the  fhrther  we  sailed  fh>m  the  eighteenth 
oentnry  the  less  we  heeded  those  beacons  of  Greece  and 
Rome  and  *he  other  ancient  republics  to  which  our  eariier 
■tateamen  were  always  pointing.     For  in  all  dangers  the 
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tendency  of  the  age  was  now  to  disregard  precedent  and 
surmount  the  crisis  hy  our  own  ingenuity. 

This,  too,  is  the  decade  when  a  cheap  American  press  was 
established,  and  journalistic  independence  and  enterprise 
grew  in  the  dissemination  of  news,  reaping  rewards 
in  wealth  and  influence  such  as  our  third  estate  had 
not  dreamed  of.  The  party  press  no  longer  relied,  as  of 
old,  upon  the  statesman  whose  free  contribution,  under  the 
guise  of  Cato  or  Phocian,  bad  decked  out  the  meagre 
column ;  but  the  responsible  editor  wrote  leading  articles 
and  commented  upon  the  news  gathered  by  his  reporters. 
Tet  how  many  of  these  presses  depended  on  the  favors  of 
great  men,  and  rose  or  fell  with  the  caprices  of  politics ! 
Blair,  Webb,  Weed,  Ritchie,  Kendall,  Houghton,  Seaton, 
men  like  these  were  powerAil  behind  the  throne,  but  the 
throne  itself  was  transitory.  Few  such  editors  could  reap 
a  steady  fortune;  most  of  them  would  any  time  have 
thrown  up  his  newspaper  for  the  four  years'  hold  of  a 
collectorship,  a  foreign  mission,  or  any  other  office  with  a 
round  salary.  But  now  an  era  was  dawning  when  the 
ownership  of  a  well-located  and  well-conducted  press 
might  yield  a  splendid  income,  and  an  influence,  too,  in 
affairs  for  which  public  life  and  its  precarious  honors  could 
offer  no  equivalent ;  when  statesmen  the  first  would  court 
and  not  patronize  its  conductors.  New  York  city  presented 
the  richest  field  for  such  pioneer  effort.  Here,  in  1833, 
was  started  the  Suriy  the  first  really  successful 
penny  paper  in  the  world,  creating  a  new  patron- 
age in  the  vast  society  which  had  hitherto  refrained  from 
newspapers  as  a  luxury ;  it  sold  for  one  cent,  and  its  origi- 
nator, Hoe,  soon  introduced  steam-power  in  place  of  the 
crank,  and  still  later  invented  that  lightning  cylinder-press 
without  which  the  enormous  daily  circulation,  already 
running  past  the  hundred  thousand,  could  not 
possibly  have  been  met.  The  Now  York  Herald, 
better  edited,  made  presently  an  impression  in  journalism 
still  more  remarkable.  Its  founder  was  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  a  pungent  and  attractive  though  cynical  writer, 
whose  tact,  perseverance,  energy,  and  long  experience  of 
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oitj  life  uid  newspaper  work  gave  hini  an  immenee  ad- 
vantage in  this  kind  of  ontorpriee.  With  only  five  hnndred 
dollars  in  money,  Bennett,  in  the  prime  of  life,  began  issuing 
from  a  dingy  cellar  in  Wall  street  a  daily  paper  which  at 
hia  death  a  dukedom  could  not  have  parobaaed.  SRa 
teeming  brain  waa  the  real  capital  of  the  entarprlBe,  and 
the  secret  of  bis  rapid  success  was  that  he  sought  out 
every  daily  fact  whicb  could  interest,  and  arranged  bis 
materials,  down  to  the  adTertisements,  so  that  bis  paper 
should  be  readable  from  first  column  to  last.  For  the  first 
time  was  presented  a  lively  and  picturesquo  scene  of 
American  every-daj  life;  for  the  Heraid  sought  news  in 
every  direction,  pried  into  the  assemblies  and  the  police 
ooart,  set  the  first  example  of  accurate  Wall  street  news 
and  financial  articles,  and  in  place  of  those  phantom  sng 
geotiona  of  aiiniversaTy  meetings,  wbioh  above  all  things 
bod  respected  decomm,  furnished  f\ill  reports,  taken  down 
upon  the  spot,  which  heeded  propriety  very  little,  so  long 
as  they  were  accurate  and  racy.  Another  example  of 
thiiftiness  was  set  by  permitting  no  book  debts  to  accu- 
mulate, but  dealing  strictly  for  cash, — a  system  which 
brought  the  newsboy  into  active  demand  at  the  street 
comer.  Heart-sick  journaliata  had  been  stung  constantly 
by  the  subscriber  who  ordered  his  paper  stopped ;  but 
this  waa  less  than  the  agony  of  supplying  patrons  who 
silently  defaulted  what  they  owed.  In  its  better  business 
habits  and  the  energetic  diffusion  of  news  more  generously 
collected  and  brought  within  reach  of  a  wider  circle  of 
readers,  the  Herald  fhlfilled  an  honorable  mission.  Never 
had  the  power  of  the  party  organ  been  more  abused  than 
under  Blair  and  Kendall,  as  Betiuett  knew  to  his  own  cost; 
public  opinion  was  manufactured  by  able  persons  in  Wash- 
ington, who  sent  thoir  political  comments  to  remote  comers 
of  the  Union,  had  them  published,  and  then  collected  these 
extracts  in  the  administration,  organ  as  the  latest  public 
testimony.*  But  the  Herald  by  no  moana  realiEed  the 
■deal  of  independent  journalism  in  its  best  sense,  whicb  la 

■  Harriet  UBrtineau'i  Travels. 
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to  give  all  rides  the  fiUrest  hearing  and  then  apply  the 
touchstone  of  a  consoientioos  oomparison ;  for  the  pablio 
must  act  in  a  free  country,  and  of  all  engines  to  impel  the 
right  action  none  can  be  compared  to  a  fearless  and  uncor- 
rupt  press,  devoted  to  the  public's  welfare.  But  Bennett, 
whose  press  reflected  himself,  was  a  sort  of  misanthrope, 
morose  and  skeptical,  and  his  supreme  effort  seemed  to  be 
to  make  a  fetish  of  his  paper  and  set  all  to  buying  it,  and 
then  laughing  with  him  at  the  bagatelle  of  life.  This 
Satanic  quality  was  not  in  Horace  Oreeley,  who  had  been 
crushed  more  than  once  in  trying  to  conduct  a  press  upon 
credit.  Greeley's  personality  was  unique,  like  Bennett's, 
but  he  was  no  libeller.  Oreeley  held  to  a  higher  ideal  while 
emulating  the  Herald^ 9  enterprise;  yet  the  Tribune  was 
purely  a  party  paper,  the  first  cheap  journal,  in  fact,  of  the 
Whig  cause,  started  after  Harrison  came  in,  with 
a  leaning  to  novelties  and  an  amiable  idiosyncrasy ; 
it  was  a  live  paper  and  fought  its  way.*  Both  the  Herald 
and  Tribune^  like  other  newspapers  which  followed  them, 
began  at  one  cent,  but  doubled  the  price  as  they  increased 
in  circulation  through  readers  and  advertisers,  and  became 
self-supporting.  Newspapers,  these  among  them,  were  for 
many  years  longer  identified  with  their  conductors ;  it  was 
fkr  into  the  now  decade  that  the  idea  of  joint 
association  in  journalism  was  applied  in  Greeley's 
newspaper,  which  as  long  as  he  lived  personified  really 
the  founder.  The  penny  press  of  our  largest  cities,  which 
made  readers  by  the  tens  of  thousands  where  there  were 
thousands  before,  increased  unquestionably  in  these  United 
States  of  America  the  influence  of  that  most  powerful  es- 
tablishment of  modem  times  which  guides  men  by  impel- 
ling thought  and  not  by  the  force  of  action.  A  mean 
journal  that  must  be  which  panders  to  the  crowd  for  the 
smallest  coin,  if  it  reflects  the  image  of  the  times  for  idle 
or  vicious  exhibition  and  cannot  draw  men  higher. 

•  &f>r«,  p.  88S     See  Hudion's  Jounudism ;  Parton's  Greeley  and 
Bennett 
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ADMINIBTBATION  OF  WILLIAM   HSNBT   nABBIBOM. 

pkbiod  or  twimtt-bbtivth  oohorbbs. 

Uabob  4,  1841— April  4,  1841. 

Kabuboh's  too  brief  ftdministnitioii  may  be  passed  rap- 
idly by  with  inverted  torch.  The  kindly  old  man  with 
the  d&rk,  flaBhing  eye  and  the  intelligent  face,  every  line 
of  which  showed  sincerity  and  good-will,  came  with  a 
splendid  ovation  to  the  scone  of  official  dignity. 
It  was  his  sixty-eighth  birthday  when  be  arrived  ^^  ^ 
at  Washington  after  a  hard  week's  journey  in  the 
midst  of  inclement  weather,  which  had  not  hindered  the 
spontaneous  demonstration  on  the  way.  He  came  anat- 
tended  by  household,  and  hence  gained  little  rest  or  seulu- 
sion.  He  braved  exposures  oarelessly  for  his  age,  as  though 
to  falsify  all  tales  of  shattered  strength  and  intellect.  He 
lived  almost  literally  in  a  crowd  from  morning  to  night, 
eagerly  courted  and  caressed,  accessible  to  everybody,  and 
brimming  over  with  gratitude  at  the  signal  confidence 
which  bis  country  had  expressed  for  him.  Uen  of  many 
minds  were  soliciting,  advising,  counteracting  one  another's 
movements ;  he  felt  his  obligation  to  ail ;  and  the  "  latch- 
string  out,"  which  bad  given  the  key-note  to  his  canvass, 
forbade  him  to  appear  grudging  of  his  time  or  hospitality. 

All  this  was  unfavorable  to  a  man  of  his  declining 
years  and  strength,  especially  after  the  long  and  exciting 
campaign  be  had  just  passed  through.  The  more  he  was 
showing  his  vigor,  the  more  he  was  losing  it.  Nor  were 
his  Whig  managers,  in  their  exultation,  prudent  ^^, 
with  their  good  fortune.  On  the  day  of  Harrison's 
ioanguration  a  parade  was  arranged  of  quite  an  unosual 
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0ort  with  the  second-hand  regalia  of  Tippecanoe  clubs, 
emblematic  wagons,  and  citizens  mingling  in  the  military 
escort;  for  the  crowd  of  visitors  was  very  great.  Thus 
surrounded,  Harrison  rode  on  a  white  charger,  and  the 
march  was  kept  up  for  two  hours  from  east  to  west,  and 
from  west  and  east  again.  Every  pageant  at  the  national 
capital  in  this  era  had  something  of  the  shabby-genteel 
and  pretentious  about  it.  This  "  Cincinnatus,  called  fVom 
the  plough,"  brought  Plutarch  and  Kollin  to  bear  upon  the 
inaugural  address  which  he  delivered  on  the  east  capitol 
steps.*  Three  references  in  this  address,  too,  did  Harrison 
make  to  the  teachings  of  Jefferson  as  one  of  bis  disciples. 
Though  didactic  in  style,  he  made  plain  some  leading  prin- 
ciples by  which  he  meant  to  be  guided  in  his  official  station: 
to  use  the  veto  power  sparingly,  and  not  make  himself 
part  of  the  legislature ;  to  check  federal  interference  with 
our  free  elections  in  the  misuse  of  patronage  and  the 
public  offices;  to  separate  the  purse  from  the  sword,  to 
respect  the  rights  of  subordinates,  and  shape  out  his  policy 
so  as  to  bring,  as  be  termed  it,  '^  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,"  a  maxim  which  profounder  statesman- 
ship would  wish  converted  to  "  the  greatest  good  of  the 
whole."  He  took  pains  to  intimate  that  he  was  not  dis- 
posed in  the  slavery  question  to  trespass  upon  southern 
rights,  but  to  cultivate  concord.  What  was  most  perti- 
nent to  the  times,  he  repelled  the  idea  that  a  nation's  cur- 
rency should  be  exclusively  of  metal ;  and  this  was  taken 
to  mean  that  he  wished  a  new  National  Bank.  An  honest 
purpose  to  do  right  shone  out  from  this  oration  like  a 
parting  ray ;  it  was  the  last  statement  of  policy  Harrison 
ever  addressed  to  the  people  whose  confidence  had  in- 
stalled him.  Taking  the  oath  just  before  pronouncing  his 
final  paragraph,  he  remounted  his  horse  and  proceeded  to 
the  official  mansion,  escorted  as  before.  His  speech  had 
lasted  an  hour;  his  exposure  was  long  to  the  keen  blast 


*  "Twelve  Roman  pToconBuls  and  several  citizens  have  I  slain," 
said  Webster,  after  revising  the  draft  of  his  address,  "  and  yet  the; 
•n  not  all  dead.'' 
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without  oloak  or  overcoat;  and  tbe  day  waa  dark,  ohllly, 
and  threatening.* 

Tbe  cabinet  list  of  the  new  Proeident  was  careftilly  mad* 
up.  It  compriBod  Daniel  Webnter,  ae  Secretary  of  State ; 
Thomas  Ewing,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  John  ^^ 
Beli,  Secretary  of  War ;  George  E.  Badger,  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Navy ;  Francis  Granger,  PoBtmaster- Gen- 
eral ;  and  John  J.  Crittenden,  Attorney- Gen  era!.  These 
appointmenta  had  been  announced  informally  before  the 
middle  of  February ;  and  now  the  Senate  promptly  ^__^ 
confirmed  tbem  in  executive  BOBsion,  all  of  the 
nominees  but  Badger,  of  North  Carolina,  being  already 
prominent  in  public  life.  Granger  was  the  only  one  of 
tbem  who  failed  of  courtesy  from  the  opposition.  Clay's 
omiBsion  &om  this  list  was  of  his  own  choice.  Soon  after 
the  election  Harrison  had  visited  him  in  his  home  and 
offered  him  the  first  place ;  but  Clay,  declining  all  cabinet 
honors  for  himself,  named  Ewing  and  Crittenden  ^^^^ 
as  bis  friends.  Harrison  then  wrote  at  once  to 
Webster,  offering  him  the  choice  between  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Treasury,  and  Webster  chose  the  former.'!' 
It  was  significant,  then,  that  two  rival  factions,  led  by  tbe 
two  great  senators,  were  here  represented ;  but  the  Clay 
interest  greatly  predominated  ;  indeed,  Webster's  only  sup- 
port came  from  Granger,  the  anti-Mason  with  anti-slavery 
procHvitios,  who  seemed  to  be  coupled  rather  loosely  with 
the  party  in  power.J  Clay's  ambition  already  felt  the 
jostle  of  Webster,  though  confident  of  his  own  advantage 
with  the  great  mass  of  the  Whigs.  Harrison,  grateful  to 
both  for  suppressing  all  pique  and  generously  aiding  his 
caDvasB,  desired  to  attach  more  strongly  to  him  men  whose 
talents  and  publio  claims  he  knew  were  more  oonspicuoua 

*  8m  National  InteDigsnoer,  3  N.  Sugeot'i  Beminiteenoat,  Qlob*, 
•tc  i  10  J.  Q.  AdtDu'i  Diat7 ;  3  B«ulon'a  View. 

t  Claj'*  Priv.  Corr.,  446 ;  3  CurtU't  Webtter,  61. 

I  B«IJ  kppean  to  have  been  a  sort  of  poputsr  leleaUon ;  he  wu  not 
the  li«artj  choic«  of  either  Cla;  or  Wcbctar  for  th«  cabioat.  1  Ooto- 
mao'iOrittenden,  180. 
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tlian  his  own  by  giving  each  to  feel  that  the  way  was  open 
after  he  had  made  the  entrance;  and  henoe  his  pledges, 
whioh  he  Yolunteered  when  first  nominated  and  reiterated 
in  his  inaagand  address  and  on  all  possible  occasions  with 
the  utmost  fervor,  that  he  would  never  consent  to  serve  a 
second  term, — a  pledge  which  no  candidate  for  President 
should  give  without  meaning  it,  but  which  most  candidates 
ought  never  to  give  at  all,  but  leave  the  public  welfare  to 
determine.  But  while  delicate  on  this  point  towards  Clay, 
Ebirrison  respected  his  own  dignity,  and  meant  that  it 
should  not  be  justly  said  that  Clay's  arrogance  ruled  his 
policy.* 

It  will  usually  be  found  in  American  politics  that  the 
most  eloquent  denunciation  of  the  spoils  system  in  distrib- 
uting public  offices  comes  from  the  men  and  the  partj  out 
of  power.  An  ounce  of  real  forbearance  by  the  admin- 
istration which  has  the  patronage  in  its  hands  is  worth  a 
hundred  sermons  on  this  head  by  way  of  wholesome  ex- 
ample. And  now  the  high-toned  Whigs  are  seen,  the 
moment  they  gain  possession  of  the  citadel,  entering  upon 
the  same  scramble  for  the  offices,  little  and  great,  the  same 
ruthless  decapitation  by  the  party  axe,  the  same  proscrip- 
tion for  opinion's  sake,  which  for  twelve  years  they  had 
been  discussing  as  the  crime  of  the  Jackson  Democracy, 
and  under  the  same  specious  pretence  of  reform  as  theirs. 
Jackson,  it  was  true,  had  set  the  first  example  of  party 
monopoly;  but  it  took  this  second  to  establish  the  practice 
as  a  national  one.  The  lust  of  office  once  aroused,  it  can 
never  be  put  down  until  public  opinion  compels  a  truce  of 


•  On  this  point  lee  S  Ssigent,  116 ;  Clay's  Oorr.,  461,  462,  where 
Hsirison  shows  himself  sensitive  to  appearances  and  resents  some  in- 
discreet pressure  on  Olay's  part.  Clay,  in  December,  1S40  (see  ib.,  446), 
grudgingly  admitted  that  Webster  ought  to  be  invited  into  the  ( abinet. 
He  did  not  wish  him  in  the  Treasury ;  but  the  President-elect,  'ollow- 
ing  Ml  own  bent,  gave  Webster  a  generous  invitation,  with  the  option 
sti^  in  the  text.  Neither  Webster  nor  Clay,  if  the  truth  must  be 
Idd,  thought  highly  of  Harrison's  ability.  Webster  drew  up  an  in- 
ragnral  address  for  Harrison  to  recite,  but  Harrison  preferred  his  own 
eomposition.    Wm.  Sohouler's  Beoollactions  in  Boston  Journal,  1870 
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parties.  'Waahin^n  swarmed  with  Whig  offio&^eekers,  of 
BDother  stripe  than  those  of  1829,  bat  not  less  persevering ; 
they  were  bronght  bj  boat  and  rail,  more  easily  and  more 
nnmerously  than  before.  The  departments  were  thronged 
with  them  at  office  hoars.  Seoretaries  were  buttonholed 
at  home,  on  the  atreet-coraen,  wherever  they  conld  be 
found ;  but  at  the  White  House  these  claimants  of  reward 
literally  took  possession.  The  new  President  was  besieged 
day  and  night,  some  sleeping,  it  is  said,  in  the  halls  and 
corridors  so  as  to  waylay  him  first  in  the  morning ;  for  all 
these  anxious  ones  were  emboldened  by  his  easy  disregard 
of  routine  hours.  Harrison  had  a  soft  heart  for  sach  men, 
for  he  remembered  when  he  had  to  BoUcit  place  himself 
on  the  score  of  his  need,  as  well  as  bis  service.*  Soon  as 
the  Senate  adjoumod  the  party  guillotine  was  set 
in  operation.  The  Senate  itself  had  already  set 
an  example  by  turning  out  Blair  and  Rives  as  printers  of 
that  body.  Democrat  officials  met  their  fate  like  Indian 
braves,  accepting  the  fortune  of  war.  Never  bufore  was 
there  such  a  msh  for  office,  because  there  had  never  been 
so  many  offices  to  struggle  for.  Every  Whig  Congressman 
of  influence  was  importaued  for  a  letter  or  a  good  word ; 
old  stagers  of  Monroe's  day  pestered  Adams,  though  to 
little  purpose ;  while  Clay,  whose  very  abstinence  for  him- 
self magnified  him  into  the  chief  almoner  of  the  Whig 
benevolence,  wrote  testily  that  he  could  not  attend  to  all 
the  applications  that  came  to  him  if  the  day  had  forty- 
eight  honrs.f 

Keantimo,  the  new  President  was  dispensing  the  patron- 
age under  an  embarrassment  of  riches  in  so  many  able 
counsellors  of  antagonizing  ambition,  and  such  a  host  of 
aspirants,  all  eager  to  light  their  torches  in  bis  popnUrity. 
Slowly,  but  with  good  judgment,  he  pursued  his  task, 
bis  simple,  old-fashioned  honesty  radiating  the  selfish  strug- 
gle of  ambitious  interests  about  him.    But  the  pressore 

•Bee  Kanroe'i  HSS.,  June,  1828,  EMTUon'*  appliofttion  for  the 
Haxtcan  mliiioD. 
t  Olay't  PriT.  Corr.,  461 ;  10  Adami'i  DIaiy. 
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bore  heavily  upon  him.  Some  of  the  new  appointment« 
disclosed  the  strong  rivalry  of  the  Clay  and  Webster  fko- 
tions;  the  New  York  colloctorship,  for  instance,  over 
which  Clay  grew  so  violent  that  the  President  pulled  up 
the  reins  and  bluntly  charged  him  with  dictation.*  March 
passed  half  away  before  the  administration  could  settle 
upon  its  system ;  at  length,  however,  on  the  17th  of  the 
^^  month,  Hie  President  convened  an  extra  scBsion 
'  by  proclamation  for  the  31st  of  May.  This  call 
recited  the  revenue  and  finances  as  the  principal  cause  for 
issuing  it.  State-rights  Whigs  rightly  regarded  the  step 
as  moaning  that  their  peculiar  tenets  wore  not  in  favor, 
and  that  the  sub-treasury  was  to  be  set  aside  for  some  sort 
of  national  bank.f 

Here,  as  the  web  began  to  weave,  the  wheel  was  broken. 
Harrison,  never  robust  of  body,  had  been  borne  into  the 
vale  of  years  by  temperance  and  the  routine  of  mild  ac- 
tivity. He  had  not  the  defiant  mettle,  the  indomitable 
energy,  the  pride  of  will,  of  that  other  old  soldier,  to 
whose  spoils  policy  he  fell  the  first  victim.  The  incessant 
strain  of  public  care,  consequent  upon  a  campaign  of  un- 
paralleled excitement  and  the  fatigues  of  his  triumphant 
journey,  agitated  and  wore  him  down  faster  than  they 
could  conceive  who  drained  his  vitality  so  freely.  C^ener- 
ous  and  hospitable,  he  indulged  his  friends  to  his  own  de- 
struction. His  wife  had  not  yet  joined  him,  and  the  White 
House  life  was  homeless.  Busy  fVom  sunrise  until  nearly 
midnight  with  company  and  affairs,  except  for  an  hour 
each  day  which  he  passed  with  his  cabinet,  he  had  neither 
privacy  nor  leisure.  His  first  purchase  as  chief  ruler  was 
a  Bible  and  prayer-book ;  and  after  his  daily  devotions  he 
would  take  a  morning  walk,  oflen  bringing  back  some  old 

«  OUy'i  Priv.  Gorr.,  462.  Clay,  much  mortified  at  this,  denied  that 
he  had  dictated  in  official  appointments,  but  seemed  to  admit  the 
charge  as  to  points  of  public  policy. 

t  8  Tyler's  Tyler,  16.  Whigs,  or  those  at  least  in  Congress  under 
Clay's  influence,  had  agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  calling  an  extra 
•esiion  before  Harrison  reached  the  capital.     1  J.  J.  Crittenden,  141. 
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fHftndtobreakSutvith  faim.  Careleaa  ezposaro  ono  moro- 
ing  bronglit  oa  a  chill  which  ran  into  pnoumonia  and  a 
proAue  diarrhcea ;  bis  feeble  fVame  euocumbed,  and  be 
died  oalmlf  on  the  4tli  of  April,  one  monlb  from 
the  date  of  hie  inauguration.  In  his  last  inco- 
herent ntterance  he  aoemed  to  be  enjoining  upon  another 
the  tru§t  which  slipped  from  bis  ghostly  grasp:  "Sir,  I 
wish  yon  to  onderstand  the  true  principles  of  the  govern- 
ment; I  wish  them  carried  out;  I  ask  nothing  more."* 

This  was  the  first  time  that  death  had  invaded  the  White 
Hoose  or  smote  the  chief  of  tbo  people,  and  so  sudden  was 
the  shook  that  the  nation  seemed  stunned  by  this  calamity. 
Harrison  was  loved  by  all  the  people,  and  even  party  op- 
ponents acknowledged  his  benevolence  and  high  purpoae. 
The  tokens  of  national  sorrow  and  respect  were  universal. 
At  the  capital  the  obsequies  of  the  dead  Prusident,  hastily 
arranged,  were  as  splendid  as  so  quiet  a  season  would  per- 
mit in  that  pilgrim  city;  and  pageants  followed  in 
more  popnious  places  to  pay  imaginary  honors. 
The  7th  of  April  was  the  day  of  the  funeral.  The  north 
portico  of  tbo  mansion  was  bung  with  unaccustomed  black. 
They  who  had  hustled  in  its  halls  with  headlong  seal  a 
few  days  before  trod  gently  and  spoke  in  wbispei-s.  The 
body,  in  its  leaden  casket,  was  taken  from  the  East  Boom 
where  it  bad  lain  in  state  on  a  bier  heaped  with  flowers; 
it  was  placed  in  an  open  Mineral  car,  which  stood  at  the 
north  portico,  covered  with  black  velvet  and  drawn  by  six 
white  horses,  each  with  iu  colored  groom.  A  wailing  of 
tmmpota  arose,  inexpressibly  mournAil,  and  a  beating  of 
muffled  drums,  as  the  military  escort  began  Its  march  down 
the  avenue  with  arms  reversed.  The  sky  was  overcast, 
and  only  a  stray  sunbeam  ftom  the  clouds  would  shine 
apon  the  sable  ear  with  it£  nodding  plumes  as  the  proces- 
sion moved  eastward  in  slow  array,  minute-guns  firing. 
Rounding  the  deserted  capitol,  whoso  eastern  steps,  where 
Harrison  so  lately  stood,  led  upward,  as  a  mourner  might 
flmoy,  like  Jacob's  ladder,  it  approached  and  entered  the 

*  00  Nilaa,  8S ;  oabtnet  iUUment,  April  4. 
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Congressional  buiying-ground.  Here  the  present  obsequies 
ended.  The  last  expression  of  Harrison's  waxen  fkoe  was 
gentle  and  serene.* 

Harrison  died  honorably  poor,  as  became  his  career. 
Congress,  when  it  met,  made  an  appropriation   for  his 
ftmeral  expenses,  and  voted  a  year's  salary  to  his  widow. 
Here  and  in  many  States  the  legislatures  testified 
Jjf^     respect  for  his  memory .f    At  the  request  of  Cin- 
cinnati friends,  the  late  President's  remains  wore 
removed  in  the  summer  to  his  family  home ;  and  at  North 
Bend,  near  the  Ohio's  bank,  the  good  gray  head  was  laid 
quietly  to  rest. 

**  Heaven,"  says  Wise,  of  Virginia,  alluding,  long  years 
after,  to  Harrison's  death,  '<  saved  him  fh>m  the  fate  of 
ActSDon ;  for,  had  he  lived  until  Congress  met,  he  would 
have  been  devoured  by  the  divided  pack  of  his  own  dogs."| 
The  figure  is  a  striking  one,  but  not  appropriate.  The  new 
President  had  his  leash  well  in  hand ;  they  of  the  pack 
that  hunted  were  scenting  the  game ;  the  few  that  barked 
could  not  have  harmed  him.§  Hamson  was  strong  with- 
out Virginia,  his  native  State,  and  his  rock  of  strength 
was  the  solid  confidence  of  the  Union.  The  people's  can- 
didate in  the  critical  times  at  hand  would  have  proved 
himself,  had  he  lived,  the  people's  friend.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  he  was  trained  a  civilian  not  loss  than  a 
soldier ;  a  party  man,  though  a  moderate  one,  and  by  no 
means  incompetent  to  his  task,  which  was  to  conciliate 
oonfldence.  The  country  has  had  abler  men  than  Harri- 
son, but  few  whose  death,  coming  when  it  did,  was  in  so 
real  a  sense  a  public  calamity. 

*  National  Intelligenoer  and  other  newspapers  of  the  day. 

t  U.  S.  SUtutes,  1841. 

}  Wise's  Decades,  180. 

I  Wise  himself,  who  barked  loudest,  one  might  add,  was  likely  to 
have  been  muasled  by  the  mission  he  was  after ;  and  w>iild  that  it  had 
beta  so.    See  10  J.  Q.  Adams's  Diaiy,  445. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
ADHINIBTRATION  OP  JOHN  TTLXB. 

Saanom  I. 

riltOD    or    TWHtTT-IITIHTB    OOKeiHI, 
Apeil  4,  1641— Mabob  8,  1848. 

JoHM  Ttleb  was  ftt  hie  home  in  Virginia  when  PrMldent 
Harrieoti  died.    A  despatch  was  al  once  sent  to  him  by  the 
cabinet,  all  of  whom,  ezoepting  the  Seoretaiy  of  the 
Navy,  were  then  at  the  capital ;  theae  joined  in  the  j^JJ^ 
offlctal  bulletin  which  announced  to  the  countiy 
its  sudden   beroavement.     The  mesaenger  sped   fast  to 
Williamsburg,  and  Tyler  with  equal  speed  repaired  on  the 
summons  to  Washington,  where  he  arrived  at  day- 
break on  the  6th,  having  performed  the  journey 
in  twenty-one  hours.    On  the  same  day  the  hoods  of  the 
departments  waited  upon  him,  and  be  requested  them  all 
to  retain  their  places.    The  ohosen  Tioe-President  then 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United  Statei 
before  Chiefjustice  Crancb  of  the  district  federal    .^. 
court.     The  next  day  be  attended  the  flmeral  of  ^_^^ 
his  predecessor,  and  on  the  14th  was  installed  at 
the  White  House.* 

By  way  of  inaugural  message  and  an  official  announce 
ment  of  principles,  the  new  President  had  in  the  mean  time 
publiahcd  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  ^^, 
States  three  days  after  assuming  his  promoted 
funotions.  It  had  the  fervid  expression  usual  with  hiu ; 
and,  if  words  meant  anything,  pledged  him  to  continue  in 
the  line  of  policy  which  the  lamented  Harrison  had  choseo. 
ll  proclaimed  him  a  Whig  in  the  fullest  party  sense.    Its 

•  1  Tjlm^  TjUt,  11 ;  «0  HO*,  »ai  otha-  anrngufm  of  lbs  4n| 
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▼617  platitudes,  as  in  condemDing  the  union  of  ^'  the  sword 
and  the  purse,"  wore  a  rebuke  to  the  Jackson  dynasty.  All 
human  institutions,  was  Tyler's  language,  tended  to  final 
downfall  by  the  concentration  of  power  in  one  man :  proscrip- 
tiye  removals  from  office  and  the  partisan  service  of  officials 
he  was  equally  opposed  to ;  he  wished  to  abolish  sinecures, 
instituting  a  rigid  economy  in  expenditures,  and  holding 
all  public  agents  to  a  strict  public  responsibility.  As  U> 
foreign  nations,  this  address  took  the  usual  ground :  justic  0 
to  all,  while  submitting  to  injustice  from  no  one.  But  tbo 
main  concern  was  to  know  where  the  new  President  stood 
on  practical  finance,  on  banks,  deposits,  and  the  currency ; 
and  here,  to  the  gratification  of  the  groat  majority  of  those 
to  whom  he  owed  bis  election,  Tyler  seemed  even  zealous 
and  eager  to  commit  himself.  <*  If  any  war,'*  he  said,  "  has 
existed  between  the  government  and  the  currency  it  shall 
cease;"  and  he  added  that  he  would  promptly  sanction 
any  constitutional  measure  which,  originating  in  Congress, 
should  have  for  its  object  the  restoration  of  a  sound  circu- 
lating medium ;  promising,  finally,  to  resort "  to  the  fathers 
of  the  great  Bepublican  schoor*  for  advice  and  instruction.* 
This  address  was  followed  soon  by  a  proclamation  recom- 
mending the  observance  of  May  14  as  a  day  of 
general  fast  to  commemorate  the  nation's  affliction. 
The  call  of  the  late  President  for  an  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress was  allowed  an  unhindered  effectf 

Thus  far,  at  least,  Tyler's  administration  had  that  sooth- 
ing conformity  to  the  situation  which  host  befits  the  mag- 
istrate under  our  system  whom  Providence  promotes  be- 
yond the  point  where  bis  fellow-citizens  meant  by  their 
suffirage  to  place  him.  The  heir-apparent  of  blood  royal 
may  come  some  day  to  the  throne,  and  royal  title  itself 
turns  by  premeditation  upon  the  accidents  of  human  life; 
but  no  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  ever  was  or 
ever  will  be  voted  for  in  a  genuine  expectation  that  he 
will  be  more  than  a  Vice-President  while  the  four  years 
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last.  Be  bis  oonsUtutional  rights,  then,  aa  they  may,  be 
has  not  that  popular  prestige  and  snpport  which  qnaliflea 
him  to  strike  out  boldly  and  centre  the  policy  in  himself; 
he  is  hnt  the  trustee  of  a  broken  administration  to  hold 
its  Augments  together.  Sad,  almost  invariably,  has  been 
our  experience  over  this  promoted  official,  for  the  very 
reason  that  some  minority  element  is  apt  to  bo  placated 
by  his  selection,  and  the  temptation  of  opportunity  proves 
too  great  (br  him ;  his  personal  tastes  and  junior  surrouod- 
ingfl  become  the  criterion  to  the  public  detriment.  Under 
the  earlier  scheme  of  the  American  constitution.  President 
and  Yice-President  were  the  leaders  of  opposing  parties; 
under  the  later,  they  are  likely  to  stand  at  opposite  poles 
of  the  same  party,  and  this  was  the  present  difficulty.  A 
safb  Unionist,  a  moderate  man  of  northern  sentiments,  the 
Whigs  selected  for  President ;  a  southern  slaveboldur — a 
Virginian  and  an  ex-Democrat — took  readily  the  second 
place.  Had  Clay,  whose  A-iendabip  was  his  good  fortune, 
been  nominated  President,  some  northern  man  would  in- 
stead  have  completed  the  ticheL  For  Yioe-President  sim* 
ply,  Tyler's  choice  was  a  popular  one ;  he  had  served  long  in 
the  national  Senate,  and  was  well  qualified  to  preside  there ; 
his  pedigree  was  of  the  best  in  a  State  of  pedigrees ;  be 
was  a  man  of  amiahlo  manners,  and  behaving  as  a  man  of 
honor  when  proscribed  by  the  party  to  which  he  belonged, 
it  was  believed  he  would  bo  honorable  to  the  new  party 
with  which  he  became  affiliated.  His  cooduct  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1840  strengthened  the  good  impression  of  him, 
though  he  failed  to  carry  his  State  to  the  Whigs;  he  had 
not  volunteered  his  individual  opinions,  hut  expressed  the 
fbllest  confidence  in  Harrison's  sagacity.  When  «worD 
into  office  as  Yice-President,  his  speech  had  breathed  the 
same  strain  of  happy  complimont;  he  deemed  it  a  high 
honor  to  sit  in  the  seat  which  Oerry,  Clinton,  and  Tomp- 
kins, and  their  still  more  illustrious  predecessors,  had  oc- 
cupied before  him.  It  was  right  that  he  should  feel  con- 
tented there.  He  was  pre-eminent  in  nothing  but  for 
the  splendid  luck  that  followed  always  his  political  inde- 
pendence. So  little  serious  thought  had  been  gtveo  to  hit 
VOL.  IV.— 34 
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views  of  party  policy  or  patronage,  or  to  the  possible  con- 
tingency of  his  advancemeut,  that  the  Whig  plans  were 
matured  without  so  much  as  keeping  him  at  the  capital 
after  the  Senate  adjourned. 

But  now  the  contingency  had  happened,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  Heaven's  stroke  had  fallen  on  the  highest  incumbent 
of  this  great  Bepublic  as  though  he  had  been  the  humblest 
of  the  people.  The  supreme  executive  title  devolved  in  a 
moment  without  the  intervention  of  a  voice  or  vote.  John 
Tyler  ruled  in  the  place  of  the  good  Harrison.  Who  is 
John  Tyler?  it  was  asked.  And  what  is  the  status  of  one 
who  succeeds  to  the  vacant  place  under  such  circumstances? 
For  all  were  stunned  and  bewildered  in  this  first  shock  of 
affliction.  The  successful  Whigs  could  not  realize  at  once 
the  magnitude  of  their  loss.  But  it  was  true  that  they  had 
conquered  by  the  uncertain  sign  of  promising  some  change 
for  the  better;  and  they  had  really  hung  the  whole  frame- 
work of  their  principles  upon  the  thread  of  a  single  human 
life  and  that  a  frail  one;  they  had  supposed,  and  with 
reason,  that  Harrison's  judgment  would  accord  with  the 
common  sense  of  the  situation.  It  was  now  time  to  scruti- 
nize the  record  of  John  Tyler  as  it  had  not  been  scrutinized 
before.  .This  youngest  of  all  Presidents  ever  yet  seated  in 
office,  fifty- one  years  of  age  when  ho  took  up  his  abode  at 
the  White  House,  was  in  no  sense  a  national  man  nor  even 
a  sound  Whig.  Taken  upon  his  antecedents,  ho  was  of 
those  who  skirt  the  border-line  of  parties  close  enough  to 
tempt  either  to  bid  for  him  when  in  a  strait.  By  his  own 
statement  his  course  had  been  <*  almost  that  of  a  neutral" 
up  to  the  time  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  though  constantly  in  the  public  service  from  the 
time  of  turning  his  majority,  whether  as  legislator.  Con- 
gressman, or  governor  of  his  native  State.*  Randolph's 
intemperance,  we  have  seen,  was  Tyler's  stepping-stone  to 
the  wider  circle  ;f  a  squeamish  Democrat,  ho  had  thought 
the  centralism  expounded  in  Adams's  first  message  an  in- 
sult to  Virginia,  and  yet  he  scaled  the  ladder  to  the  window 

«  1  Tyler's  Tyler,  884.  f  Siq^a,  vol.  iii,  p.  886. 
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of  Adams'e  premier  like  a  r&eh  lover.  But  he  voted  in 
the  Seoate  as  an  independent  Democrat;  and  Clay  him- 
eelf  in  1841  spoke  bitterly  of  their  twenty  years  of  inti- 
mate fHendehip,  during  thirteen  years  of  which  they  had 
never  voted  together  on  a  Bingle  qnestion  of  principle.* 
In  principle,  to  speak  truly,  Tyler  was  consistent  only  in 
being  for  State  rights  and  a  southern  man  to  the  core. 
Though  gifled  with  tact,  courtly  manners,  and  a  pleasing 
temper,  he  had  within  him  the  impotnoas  spirit  of  a  slave- 
driver.  Northern  needs  and  northern  society  he  did  not 
and  could  not  comprehend;  his  sympathies  were  not 
national,  but  to  bend  the  nation  to  the  ambition  of  his 
section.  He  was  a  Virginian  of  the  later  type,  prouder  of 
hie  State  than  the  Union,  "  Do  you  believe,"  asked  he, 
when  the  Missouri  question  was  under  debate, "  that  south- 
ern bayonets  will  ever  be  plunged  in  southern  hearts  ?"  In 
that  debate  he  took  the  extreme  ground,  for  so  early  a 
day,  that  Congress  had  no  constitutional  right  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  territories  ;f  and  we  have  already  seon  him 
in  1833,  when  South  .Carolina  was  in  revolt,  casting  his  soli- 
tary vote  in  the  Senate  against  the  bill  for  enforcing  the 
supremacy  of  the  Union.^  Jackson's  heroic  attitude  on 
this  latter  occasion,  rather  than  his  interference  with  the 
National  Bank,  was  what  estranged  Tyler  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Being  a  fiuent  and  decidedly  emotional  writer 
and  speaker,  he  was  quite  given  to  asaevoration.  His  con- 
science, according  to  his  own  description,  was  exceedingly 
tender;  but  what  seemed  stranger  still,  it  was  sensitive  to 
the  trivialities  of  a  dispute,  while  oalioas  oonceming  the 
deeper  moralities  involved.  It  was  a  conscience  of  over^ 
burdened  ingenuity,  like  Hogarth's  machine  for  drawing 
the  cork  from  a  bottle.  Thus,  Tyler  deplored  the  ezistr 
ecce  of  slavery,  but  since  it  had  been  planted  here  with- 
out his  fault  he  would  tolerate  no  interference  with  it  ;§ 
he  thought  nullification  wrong,  but  It  was  a  greater  wrong 
to  coerce  a  nullifying  State ;  Benton's  expunging  resolO' 

•  Tfter'!  Tflw,  3S.  fl  TjIot'i  l^W,  B30,  «te. 
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tioD  he  utterly  abhorred,  not  in  the  Bense  that  the  original 
oensure  of  the  President  ought  to  stand,  but  because  it 
was  perjury,  blasphemy,  or  some  other  terrible  moral 
enormity  for  him  to  vote  to  expunge  when  the  constitu- 
tion expressly  declared  that  "each  house  shall  keep  a 
journal.'**  Such  was  the  sacrificial  disposition  which 
statesmen  showed  to  throw  themselves  under  the  wheels 
of  that  great  Juggernaut  of  federal  compact ;  perish  the 
heavens,  sooner  than  permit  the  slightest  crack  in  the 
precious  porcelain  bequeathed  by  our  fathers.  In  fact, 
through  Tyler's  whole  political  career  to  this  point  one 
may  discern  the  habit  of  moving  upon  fine  and  subtle 
distinctions,  such  as  a  special  pleader  delights  in,  a  squir- 
rel-like propensity  to  leap  from  tree  to  tree  without  touch- 
ing the  ground.  Like  the  squirrel's  bushy  tail,  he  carried 
his  record  behind  him ;  and  one  agony  of  his  conscience 
was  to  reconcile  his  later  acts  with  his  earlier,  regardless 
of  the  saying  that  only  simpletons  never  change  their 
opinions. 

Tyler's  warmest  biographer  and  eulogist,  his  surviving 
son,f  supplies  the  key  to  the  new  President's  eccentric 
administration.  He  was  fired  with  the  ambition  to  become 
his  own  successor,  and  in  order  to  lead  the  Whigs  to  select 
him  Clay  must  be  supplanted.  Clay  and  he  soon  crossed 
swords,  each  bent  on  the  mastery  and  aware  of  the  other's 
purpose :  they  parted,  and  the  Whig  party  could  hold  both 
no  longer.  Was  it  not  impious,  was  it  not  ungrateful,  for 
this  youth  to  attempt  to  guide  the  chariot  of  the  sun ; 
indeed,  to  take  the  reins  from  the  hands  of  his  benefactor, 
the  leader  he  had  wept  for?  But  Tyler  had  vanity,  self- 
love  in  abundance,  tact  and  complacency,  and  full  belief 
in  his  run  of  luck.  Though  giving  the  impression  of  a 
showy  and  superficial  statesman  rather  than  a  strong  one, 
he  had  really  more  talent  than  he  gained  credit  for;  what 
he  had  not  was  the  confidence  of  the  people.    A  clique  of 

•  See  letter  of  reiignatioii  in  1886,  60  Nilei ,  28. 
t  Tyler's  Tyler,  chap.  il. 
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peraonal  frieods,  Virginiaas,  his  intimates,  set  bim  plafing 
this  nev  r&le  of  FbtetoD;  and  their  object  waa  to  bend 
bis  admin iBlration  to  Virginia  and  themselves.  'Wise, 
OUmer,  Upshur,  Beverly  Tucker,  were  of  this  cllqne; 
names  not  one  of  them,  respectable  though  they  might  be, 
identified  in  any  way  with  the  general  concerns  of  the 
country,  except  the  first;  and  Wise  himself  was  chiefiy 
known  as  a  man  of  whimsies,  the  pallid  shade  of  John 
Baodolph.  If  this  coterie  regarded  Tyler  as  one  of  soperior 
fibre,  their  published  utterances  fail  to  show  it.  They 
played  upon  bis  vanity;  they  plied  him  incessantly  to 
seize  the  full  opportunities  which  accident  hod  offered ; 
to  change  the  whole  Whig  programme, — reorganize  bis 
cabinet,  l&ka  the  party  out  of  the  hands  of  its  recognized 
leaders.  Webster  tbey  wished  used  to  crueb  Clay  and 
then  be  hurled  after  bim ;  in  fine,  John  Tyler  should  make 
himself  hie  own  successor,  confirm  himself  by  bis  distri- 
bution of  the  patronage,  build  up  bis  6wn  following,  and 
give  the  lead  of  affnirB,  as  in  other  days,  to  the  Old  Domin- 
ion.* A  mischievousprogramme  this,  and  full  of  treachery; 
nor  was  there  the  feeblest  chance  that  Tyler  could  be  chosen 
for  another  term,  unless,  perchance,  as  the  faithfbl  and 
honorable  executor  of  Harrison's  policy. 

The  new  President  hesitated  fur  a  time;  good  nature 
and  good  faith  kept  bim  balancing.  His  first  acts  which 
we  have  touched  upon  afford  proof  that  he  was  anxious 

•  See  2  Tylcr'B  Tjler,  chap,  ii;  also  Wile's  Decndea,  181,  etc  The 
Darrative  of  WUe,  wHtlon  in  old  a^,  bean  manj  marks  of  haste  and 
a  rdling  metaotj,  and  one  ifaould  bardlj  trust  It,  except  in  connection 
with  the  lafcr  niatetiaU  which  have  been  brought  to  light  b;  John 
Tyler's  son  and  bit^rapher.  Wise  itaM  that  the  new  Freeident  wu 
advised  at  once  to  form  a  new  cabinet,  to  hasten  a  tettlement  with 
Great  Britain,  and  with  that  view  to  retain  Webeter  at  the  head  of 
the  new  cabinet,  to  annex  Texas  as  toon  at  possible,  veto  anj  recharter 
of  the  United  States  Banic,  anj  tariff  for  protection,  and  any  bill  for 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  public  lands.  >■  He 
concurred  in  every  pn>pos)tion,  except  that  of  diimiuing  the  then 
•xistiog  cabinet"  (Decades,  181).  Tyler's  biographer,  while  quoting 
this  book  with  frequent  ap probation,  seems  hardly  awaie  that  Wi«a 
nftkas  hiouelf  out  the  guiding  genius  of  this  adminiitratlcw. 
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to  harmonize  with  the  great  Whig  majority.  But  Tyler 
had  a  good  conceit  of  himself  and  a  lively  fancy,  and  know 
how  to  be  both  stubborn  and  adroit ;  moreover,  some  things 
happened  which  irritated  him.  Many  Whigs  were  disposed 
to  belittle  his  new  authoiity,  to  treat  him  as  a  sort  of 
regent  and  no  more.  The  cabinet  notice  which  summoned 
him  on  his  predecessor's  death  addressed  him  as  '^Yice- 
President  ;"*  and  when  he  took  his  new  oath  of  office  he 
reserved  the  right  of  considering  himself  President  without 
any  such  ceremony.f  When  Congress  met  and  the  discus- 
sion was  started  whether  to  address  him  as  **  Yice-President 
exercising  the  office  of  President/*  Wise  took  up  the  chal 
lenge ;  John  Tyler,  he  said,  would  claim  that  he  was  "  by 
the  constitution,  by  election,  and  by  the  act  of  God  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.'*^  The  title  thus  asserted  was 
finally  sustained. 

But  the  shock  of  collision  came  with  Clay,  and  just  as 
Congress  prepared  to  assemble.  The  great  Eontuckian 
was  already  resolved  to  lead  his  party,  to  be  its 
next  Presidential  candidate.  He  surmised  from 
various  rumors  that  Tyler  thought  of  contesting  the  palm,§ 
and  he  meant  to  drive  the  Virginian  before  him.  He  pre- 
pared his  own  programme  for  the  extra  session.  This 
programme  embraced  a  new  National  Bank  after  the  former 
general  pattern.  Bank  and  a  currenc}^  were,  of  course,  the 
absorbing  issue  of  this  extra  session ;  and  Tyler  had  been 
growing  nervous  and  uncertain  on  the  subject.  Twenty- 
two  years  before,  when  a  political  youngster,  he  had  made 
a  speech  against  the  National  Bank,  and  bow  could  he 
reconcile  it?||    In  campaign  speeches  he  had  urged  cur- 

«  2  T:rler'f  Tyler,  12.  f  ^  Statesman'i  Manual,  1894. 

X  Gongreuional  Globe,  May  81,  1841. 

{  10  Adams's  Memoin,  April  20,  1841. 

I  To  take  Tyler's  record  somewhat  more  in  detail  on  the  National 
Bank.  In  1819  he  was  disgusted  with  the  corruption  of  that  institu- 
tion ;  but  in  1828  he  praised  the  policy  of  Chevos,  which  had  once 
more  made  it  sound  and  satisfactory.  In  1834  he  appears  to  have  been 
disposed  to  a  constitutional  amendment  which  would  ovorcome  all 
scruples  and  establish  the  Bank  firmly.    His  report  of  December,  1834, 
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renoy  reform  &nd  denounced  the  independent  treasury,  bat 
stopped  at  this  balf-way  house.  What  was  the  natural 
meaning  of  his  inaugural  letter  7  One  would  have  said  to 
leave  CongreBs  to  frame  ita  policy  and  interpose  no  veto. 
What  was  the  example  of  "ihe  fathers  of  the  great  Be- 
publican  school,"  Jefferson,  Uadiaon,  and  Monroe,  Virgin- 
ians  all,  but  to  yield  to  the  logic  of  nocossity  in  favor  of 
Buohabank, — the  last  two  explicitly,  the  former  in  silence? 
But  the  new  President  bad  been  anxiously  conferring  sinoe 
with  his  friends.  Beverly  Tucher  bod  concocted  a  money 
"  compact"  between  the  States  on  this  subject  which  Wise 
thought  a  magnificent  scheme,  but  Clay  rejected  for  the 
sound  reason  that  any  fiscal  agency  founded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  Congress  has  no  right  to  create  it  must  do 
business  on  an  imaginary  credit.*  Disposed  at 
first  to  let  tbe  whole  subject  devolve  on  Congress,  ^^ 
the  new  President  yielded  to  pressure  from  bis 
clique,  and  asked  Tucker  to  draw  out  his  plan  in  detail.f 
It  was  a  hopeless  undertaking ;  not  one  of  the  Whig  cabi- 
net, not  a  single  Whig  leader,  thought  favorably  of  it. 
Finally,  Tyler  fell  back  upon  a  device  of  the  late  Judge 
White,  with  which  the  public  was  somewhat  familiar;  tbis 
mot  nice  constitutional  scruples  by  establishing  the  main 
bank  or  agency  in  Washington,  upon  federal  soil,  under 
tbe  direct  sanction  of  Congress.  A  majority  of  the  cabinet 
appear  to  have  yielded  reluctantly  to  tbis  plan;  Webster, 
however,  {pving  it  his  hearty  sapport.|  The  new  Presi* 
dent,  by  bis  own  tale,  went  quickly  from  the  passive  to 

prmiiod  tha  coDdition  of  ths  Bank  mt  the  time  when  the  depotiti  mre 
romoved.  But  hii  defenden  lay  that  Tjlsr  wu  itil)  oppo«ed  to  the 
Bftnk  and  to  renewiag  ita  chutar,  but  while  it  exUted  he  wanted  to 
do  it  justice ;  which  wai  cloee  trimming.  At  all  evenli,  Tjler'i  &vo^• 
able  report,  addod  to  fail  penecution  over  the  ezputiglDg  reeolutiou, 
did  the  moat  (o  give  him  the  Whig  DominaUon  for  Vice-Preeident  in 
1S40.     Bw  1  Tyler'*  Tyler,  606,  elo. 

■  2  Tyler-i  Tjler,  80;  AprU  IS,  1841.  Clay'i  letter  arguat  In  &vot 
of  an  old-(aahioned  National  Bank.  "  The  objection  to  it*  oonititn- 
tionalitj  ii  now  confined  to  Virginia.  Ou^l  not  our  Mende  tlwn 
to  field  to  Hr.  Uadiion'i  view  of  Uut  queetionT" 

t  3 Tyler'*  Tyler,  S2,  8S.  (Ik 
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the  active  mood  on  this  most  momentoas  of  party  quea. 
tiona.*  The  extra  Beasion,  in  fine,  found  him  prepared  to 
meet  Oongreas  with  a  bank  proposal  of  his  own. 

But  when  Congress  convened  ander  the  call  of  the  late 
President,  Henry  Clay,  ambitions  of  the  honors,  brought 
his  own  party  programme.  He  had  scented  the  intrigue 
of  the  new  President's  personal  fViends.f  To  submit  to 
Harrison,  who  was  fortified  by  the  plenitude  of  power 
and  personal  honesty,  and  had  pledged  himself,  moreover, 
was  one  thing ;  but  that  John  Tyler  should  set  himself  up 
as  a  rival  and  dictator  was  intolerable,  and  the  more  so 
when  Webster  stood  back  of  him.  The  Virginian  needed 
more  than  his  usual  nerve  and  suavity  of  manner  to  bear 
the  ordeal  of 'the  interview  which  must  needs  precede 
practical  business.  Two  flints  clashed  and  struck 
fire;  the  friendship  of  twenty  years  was  gone. 
This  interview  was  at  the  White  House,  just  as  the  session 
opened ;  the  President  urged  his  plan  of  a  district  bank 
upon  Clay  in  the  strongest  manner ;  Clay  stubbornly  de- 
clared he  would  not  adopt  it,  the  President  stood  on  his 
ofllcial  dignity,  and  they  parted  in  anger.^  This  interview 
and  this  parting  bear  very  closely  upon  the  public  events 
which  soon  transpired. 

Beneath  the  tissue  of  contradictions  which  envelops  tho 

inner  history  of  this  extra  session  it  is  hard  to  trace  the 

truth;  but  we  shall  essay  the  task.    Congress  assembled 

on   the   appointed   day,  with  a  quorum  in  both 

branches,  and  the  Whigs  dominant.    John  White, 

of  Kentucky,  was  at  once  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House 

•  See  hiB  letter  oited ;  2  Tyler,  82. 

t  2  Tyler,  80. 

}  As  Tyler's  Tyler,  88,  deicribee  the  scene,  the  President  took 
fire  at  Clay's  contumacy,  and  exclaimed,  *'  Oo  you  now,  then,  to  your 
end  of  the  avenue,  where  stands  the  capitol,  and  there  perform  yout 
duty  to  the  country  as  you  shall  think  proper.  So  help  me  God,  1 
shall  do  mine  at  this  end  of  it  as  I  shall  think  proper  1''  On  Clay'i 
behalf  no  account  has  been  left  of  the  meeting.  It  is  added  in  Uie 
Tyler  narrative  that  no  words  ever  again  passed  between  them  But 
10  Adams's  Diary,  646,  eontra. 
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hy  a  vivd  voce  vote ;  aod  the  former  clork,  Mattheir  St. 
Clair  Clarke,  superaeded  Garland.  Id  the  Senate,  South- 
ard, of  New  Jersey,  whilom  of  the  Monroe  cabinet,  was 
made  President  pro  tern.,  a  poet  important  at  length  in  its 
possibilities.  The  Whigs  took  their  flret  responsibility 
under  good  auspices;  their  majority  was  Bovon  in  the 
Senate  and  nearly  fifVy  in  the  House,  and  Executive  and 
legislature  seemed  in  full  accord.  The  party  had  proapored 
since  the  last  fall,  half  rescuing  Virginia  in  the  spring  elec- 
tions from  the  tenacious  Democracy.  Had  Harrison  lived, 
no  doubt  the  \7big  policy,  for  better  or  worse,  would  have 
been  quietly  saddled  upon  the  country  in  a  few  weeks. 

John  Tyler's  message,  brought  in  by  his  son  as  private 
secretary,  had  all  the  crape  and  mournful  decency 
which  befits  a  residuary  legatee  who  fears  the  will 
may  be  disputed.  It  epoke  beautifully  of  the  departed, 
whose  last  purpose  to  bring  together  the  combined  wisdom 
of  these  two  Housos  made  him  happy,  too,  to  meet  them. 
His  own  advice  was  to  leave  the  tariff  alone  for  the  pres- 
ent; to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among 
the  States  so  as  to  help  them  pay  off  their  debts  and  re- 
gain their  credit,  though  it  would  be  unoonetltutional  and 
wrong  for  the  Union  to  make  the  slightest  approach  to 
assuming  those  debts ;  and  to  make  some  needful  changes 
in  the  banking  system  of  the  federal  District.  On  the 
Bank  subject  he  spoke,  so  it  seemed,  like  a  good  Whig, 
but  there  was  a  snake  of  subtle  reservation  underneath. 
The  sub-treuBury  ho  abhorred,  and  wished  to  see  it  re- 
pealed;  his  idea  of  a  "suitable  fiscal  agent"  in  its  place 
was  fkintly  defined,  and  yet  be  expressed  a  distinct  belief 
that  some  such  agency  would  be  required  fbr  collecting 
and  disbursing  the  public  roveone,  taking  custody  of  the 
public  moneys,  and  establishing  a  currency  of  uniform 
value.  The  covert  hint  that  any  unconstitutional  measure 
would  compel  his  veto  was  hardly  noticed,  so  confidingly 
did  he  submit  this  entire  question  to  Congress,  while  he 
volunteered  his  disgust  that  Slate  banks  had  been  multi- 
plying in  the  oonntiy  so  fhst  of  late.  The  specious  strain 
of  this  whole  message,  in  short,  was  polite,  complimentary, 
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and  softly  pathetic.  The  people,  simple  folk,  imagined 
that  Tyler  would  follow  Harrison's  plans  with  as  much 
sad  reverence  as  he  had  followed  his  hearse.  Most  Whigs, 
too,  knowing  nothing  of  what  was  passing  behind  the 
scenes,  accepted  this  as  a  National  Bank  message;  and 
so  did  the  Democrats,  for  Benton,  in  the  Senate,  at  once 
opened  fire  upon  Tyler  for  deserting  his  former  record. 
More  than  this,  the  Treasury  report  which  accompanied 
the  Presidential  message  proposed  distinctly  to  the  coun- 
try a  National  Bank.* 

Clay,  better  apprised  of  the  situation,  led  calmly  on  to 
his  purpose.  The  first  week  did  not  pass  before 
his  Whig  programme  for  the  extra  session  was 
submitted  in  the  Senate;  the  same  substantially  that  he 
had  prepared  at  home  as  early  as  April.  This  ho  offered 
in  the  form  of  a  resolve,  which  set  forth  six  subjects  for 
the  sole  occupation  of  the  session :  (1)  the  repeal  of  the 
sub-treasury  act ;  (2)  the  incorporation  of  a  bank  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  people  and  the  government ;  (3)  some 
provision  for  raising  an  adequate  revenue  by  means  of 
new  duties  and  a  temporary  loan ;  (4)  a  prospective  dis- 
tribution among  the  States  of  the  proceeds  of  public  lands ; 
(5)  the  passage  of  the  noedfUl  appropriation  bills ;  (6)  some 
modification  of  the  banking  system  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  And  he  proposed  that  this  business  should  be 
so  distributed  between  the  two  Houses  as  to  expedite  its 
transaction.  This  budget,  while  mainly  acceptable  to  the 
party,  which  looked  upon  Clay  as  the  leader,  provoked  a 
Tylerite  dissent  here  and  there,  for  it  coolly  ignored  the 
existence  of  a  Presidential  incumbent;  and  Caleb  Cushing, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Webster,  and  disposed  to  march  off, 
soon  took  occasion  to  declare  in  a  speech  that  he  recog- 
nized no  administration  of  this  government  but  that  of 
John  Tyler.f 

The  first  subject  on  this  programme  Clay  had  himself 

*  Bx.  docamenU,  Twenty-Mventh  Oongrest ;  2  Stotemian's  Manual  ; 
eONilM. 
t  S  Benton ;  60  Kilet ;  Oong.  Qlobe. 
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taken  in  huid  hy  reporting  from  the  finance  committee  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  iodependent  treasury.  This  was 
placed  first  on  the  Senate  calendar.  All  leading 
Whigs  were  committod  to  this  repeal,  and  so  was  the 
President;  and  it  waa  like  burning  the  bridge  behind 
them,  for  by  this  act  was  repealed  also  Jackaon's  "pet 
bank"  system.  The  bill  passed  both  branches  by  large 
miyoritiea;  and  receiving  the  President's  signature,  took 
its  place  as  the  first  distinctire  national  measure  ever  car- 
ried by  the  Whigs  as  a  party.* 

This  repeal  led  the  way  to  the  fiscal  establishment 
which  was  meant  to  be  the  chief  consummation  of  the 
session,  the  capstone  of  Whig  policy.  But  here  the  fierce 
contention  of  Clay  and  Tyler  soon  forced  a  crisis.  Clay's 
plan  accorded  with  the  general  expectation,  and  doubtless 
a  great  majority  of  the  Whigs  in  and  out  of  Gongrosa 
believed  by  this  time  that  the  same  Bank  after  tbe  old 
pattern  was  an  agency  indispensable.  Only  Virginia 
WbigB  were  recalcitrant,  and  the  election  results  absolved 
the  victors  from  all  obligation  to  regard  their  wishes. 
Harrison,  unpledged  as  he  had  been  through  the  long 
canvass,  and  with  decided  leanings  against  the  former 
Bank  establishment,  seoras  to  have  acquiesced  at  lost  in  this 
necessity  and  bis  cabinet  gave  their  unanimous  sanction. 
But  the  infamy  of  Biddle's  insolvent  Banlf  woe  a  stench 
Id  the  notitrila ;  at  this  very  moment  its  unfaithful  officers 
were  pursued  with  criminal  process,  while  tbe  banks  of 
Maryland  and  other  States  southward  which  bad  leaned 
upon  it  too  implicitly  wore  writhing  in  convulsions  of 
agony.  Clay  would  have  had  a  new  monster  bank,  located 
this  time  in  Walt  Street.  Tyler,  on  the  other  band,  was 
groping  among  the  impoesibiUties  to  find  some  fiscal  agency 
which  he  could  reconcile  with  his  record,  and  with  State 


•  Act  Augiut  18,  1841.  A  bill  autboridDg  &  lout  or|12,000,000  In 
lix  p«r  cent  notaa  pamad  aomewhat  Bsrlier.  Act  July  21,  IMl.  CI9, 
In  d«bate,  had  eipraued  hii  conviction  tlut  after  thiiiepral  k  Natioiwl 
Bank  wu  the  only  allamatiTe. 
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lupremaoj.  It  would  have  been  wiser  for  the  Whigs  to 
take  time  to  mature  some  scheme  diffbrent  from  all  former 
ones;  hot  Clay  was  impatient,  and  no  idea  occurred  to  any 
one  but  that  of  a  central  bank  having  State  branches. 

That  the  cabinet  sincerely  wished  to  meet  the  new 
President's  scmples  is  certain  ;  and  mortified  though  Clay 
may  have  been,  he  yielded  somewhat,  but  not  entirely,  to 
the  general  wishes  of  his  friends  in  the  effort  for  har- 
mony. President  Tyler  wished  Congress  to  call  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  plan  of  a  bank ;  Wise, 
his  mentor,  made  the  motion  in  the  House ;  Clay 
followed  in  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  responded 
speedily ;  and  his  report  covered  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  in- 
corporate  the  "Fiscal  Bank  of  the  United  States." 
"*  That  draft  Bwing  himself  prepared  with  Webster's 
aid,  the  President  approved  it,  and  every  member  of  the 
cabinet  honorably  concurred  in  it.*  It  was  modelled  upon 
the  Judge  White  plan.  It  differed  fVom  the  former  Bank 
in  these  two  leading  aspects,  to  avoid  constitutional  objec- 
tions :  (1)  the  seat  of  incorporation  was  to  be  the  District 
of  Columbia;  (2)  the  power  to  establish  branches  would 
require  the  assent  of  the  respective  States.  The  amount 
of  capital  named  for  this  institution  was  $30,000,000,  its 
privilege  of  discount  and  exchange  was  to  be  like  that 
of  the  former  Bank  of  the  United  States.  This  report 
and  draft  were  referred  by  the  Senate,  on  Clay's  motion,  to 
the  select  finance  committee,  of  which  ho  was  the  chair- 
man. But  instead  of  such  a  bill,  this  committee  reported 
one  of  their  own,  at  the  same  time  stating  that 
the  Secretary's  draft  had  suggested  some  valuable 
improvements,  of  which  they  had  availed  themselves.  The 
Bank,  by  this  bill,  was  to  be  established  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  the  name  proposed  by  the  Secretary;  its 
capital  was  fixed  at  $30,000,000,  with  leave  to  increase  to 
$50,000,000;  in  all  essential  features  the  two  bills  were 
alike,  except  that  which  made  the  assent  of  the  States 

•2  Tyler's  Tyler,  44;  Webster't  speech  of  September,  1S42;  S 
Curtis's  Webster,  69,  72 ;  Wise's  Decades,  1S6. 
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indispensable  for  establishing  local  branches.  It  was  too 
late,  argued  Clay's  committee,  to  claim  that  a  United 
States  Bank  was  unconstitutional  or  inexpedient;  and  no 
bill  would  effectually  establish  the  bank  now  proposed 
which  did  not  dearly  recognize  the  right  of  Congress  to 
establish  branches  wherever  in  the  Union  the  public  in  its 
own  judgment  wanted  them.* 

The  point  at  issue  between  Clay  and  the  Executive  was 
thus  reduced  practically  to  the  fundamental  question  of 
establishing  branches  with  or  without  asking  a  State's 
permission.     If  the  President  was  understood,  a  State 
must  assent  or  dissent ;  but  after  it  had  once  assented  was 
that  assent  irrevocable?  and  would  the  State  branch  re- 
main liable  after  it  was  once  set  up  to  be  shut  out  again 
at  pleasure  ?    Clay's  stand  on  this  question  was  the  only 
consistent  one ;  for  if  the  federal  constitution  gave  Con- 
gress no  adequate  power  in  the  premises,  no  consent  of  a 
separate  State  could  confer  it.     But  his  party  fHends 
were  bent  upon  reconciling  views,  if  they  could,  by 
honoring  the  President's  peculiar  tenets  without        ^' 
assenting  to  his  logic.    Accordingly,  after  an  amendment 
offered  by  Hives,  which  required  State  assent,  had  been 
voted  down,  Choate  and  Bayard,  two  friends  of 
Webster,  supporting  it,  while  Clay  refused  tena-  ^    ^ 
ciously  to  yield,  a  hybrid  sort  of  provision  was  introducea 
in  its  stead.    Clay  made  a  show  of  gracious  concession  in 
accepting  this  last;  Secretary  Ewing   had,  in  fact,  pre- 
pared the  phrase  at  the  instance  of  John  M.  Botts,  of 
Virginia,  one  of  the  House  finance  committee ;  but  so  far 
from  sanctioning  himself  any  such  compromise,  ^^  ^ 
the  President  appears  to  have  rejected  itf    Thus 
happily  framed,  as  many  thought,  the  Bank  bill  J11I7 ». 
passed  the  Senate  by  26  to  23,  and  the  House  by 
128  to  97;  and  went  to  the  President  for  his  sig-  ^"•^•^ 
nature.^ 

*  1  Ck>iig.  Debatee ;  2  Stateeman's  Manual ;  2  Tyler's  Tyler,  44. 
t  2  Tylep'i  Tyler,  65-70. 

X  60  Niles's  Register ;   Oong.  Debates ;  2  Tyler's  Tyler ;  2  States, 
man's  Manual,  1408.    This  so-called  oompromiM  related  to  what  was 
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It  ia  likely  that  Clay  had  put  less  confidence  in  this 
asserted  compromise  than  most  of  his  party  fnends ;  for  he 
knew  that  the  present  struggle  looked  beyond  the  Bank, 
and  that  Webster's  ponderous  strength  was  enlisted  to 
crush  him.  For  Tyler's  cobweb  distinctions  he  felt  noth- 
ing but  contempt,*  nor  was  he  disposed  to  yield  to  him 
the  fiime  of  originating  party  measures.  Clay's  violent 
temper  had  yielded,  it  is  true,  to  persuasion;  this  Bank 
measure  as  passed  was  not  what  he  had  projected ;  yet 
the  vital  point  of  difference  was  not  yielded  by  it.  The 
oompromise  which  Ewing  had  essayed  was  not  flattering  to 
Tyler's  intelligence,  and  as  Tyler  had  not  assented,  he  was 
at  liberty  not  to  feel  bound  by  it.t  The  President  did  not 
want  intrepidity ;  his  pride  was  already  nettled ;  and  yet 
he  seemed  to  hesitate  at  the  Rubicon.  He  retained  the 
bill  nearly  long  enough  for  it  to  become  a  law  in  spite  of 
him.  The  Whigs  dreaded  a  veto,J  all  the  more  so  when 
they  found  he  was  closeted  constantly  with  leaders  of  the 
opposition ;  but  they  sent  delegations  to  the  White  House 
to  plead  with  him.  One  of  these  told  the  President  frankly 
what  thoy  feared.  Tyler  protested  his  intense  feeling, 
spoke  of  the  difficulties  in  his  way,  wept,  and  promised  to 
pray  for  guidance.  "  Why  did  you  not  send  me  the  Ewing 
bill?'* Jio  asked,  tearfully.  "Would  you  sign  that  bill?" 
asked  one  of  the  delegation.  "  I  would,"  ho  replied.  And 
yet  Gilmer,  of  the  clique,  who  had  access  to  the  inner 
chamber,  wrote  home  in  confidence  the  very  day  after  the 
House  passed  this  bill  that  the  President  would  veto  it, 


called  the  sixteenth  ftindamental  rule  of  the  eleventh  section,  as  con- 
tained in  the  two  bills  of  Ewing  and  Clay.  It  provided  that  the  di- 
rectors might  establish  a  branch  in  any  State  with  the  assent  of  such 
State ;  that  assent  once  given  to  be  irrevocahle  without  the  consent  of 
Ck>ngress,  provided  (1)  that  the  power  to  estahlish  should  be  good  in 
aaj  State  whose  legislature  did  not  at  its  earliest  session  express  its 
dissent,  and  (2)  that  whenever  Ck)ngre8s  deemed  it  necessary  and 
proper  under  the  constitution  to  establish  a  branch  in  any  State  it 
might  so  direct 

•  Clay's  Priv.  Corr.,  462-464.  f  S<«  2  Tyler's  Tyler,  H 

1 10  Adams's  Diary,  681. 
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and  that  hfe  veto  would  oome  ont  the  next  week.  "I 
know  thiB,"  he  said,  with  emphasis,  "  and  am  one  of  tha 
Y«ry  few  who  do  know  it ;  be  has  done  me  the  honor  to 
conaolt  me  oonfidentially  ahont  measures  and  men  hore, 
and  freely."* 

The  truth  is  that  this  little  knot  of  VirginiaQ  acquaint* 
ances  who  had  the  President's  private  ear  were  all  the 
time  widening  the  breach  between  him  and  the  party  to 
which  be  owed  bis  place.  Tbeir  union  with  the  Whiga 
had  never  been  more  than  the  cohesion  of  malcontents, 
and  they  were  full  already  of  great,  swelling  plans  for 
reconstructing  partios  anew  on  the  line  of  State  rights, 
Boutbem  expansion,  and  the  revival  of  old  Virginia's 
supremacy.  Novices  in  moulding  public  opinion,  they 
mounted  the  chariot  of  State  by  the  side  of  Tyler  and  took 
up  the  roins  with  him  in  an  easy,  dare-devil  style,  which 
he  did  not  discourage.  Whither  thoy  should  direct  these 
horses  of  the  sun  they  hardly  thought  yet,  bat  Clay  was 
to  be  first  ozpolied,  and  violently,  and  after  bim,  Webster, 
but  Wol)ster  more  gently.  A  more  reckless  and  profligate 
scheme  never  took  the  wind  of  opportunity  in  onr  national 
politics;  and  whether  Calhoan  lent  the  brains  for  it  will 
never  be  known.  Calhonn,  at  least,  and  not  Tyler,  was  the 
sun-god  of  these  roiaterers.'|-  Tyler's  position,  of  oourse, 
made  bim  indispensable  to  tbeir  plans ;  but  Tyler  was  im- 
pulsive, loquacious,  and  with  a  vanity  easily  inflamed ;  and 
inflexible  as  he  could  show  himself  when  put  upon  his  met- 
tle, bis  set  felt  confident  of  leading  him,  and  leading  him 
by  the  nose,  tbrongh  those  genial  art«  of  courtesy  and 
good-fellowship  to  which,  as  a  southern  gentleman,  he  was 
always  susceptible. J 

*  3  Tyler'i  Tyl«r,  706.  Thomu  W.  Otimer,  lately  gonnior  of 
Vlisinla,  had  Jurt  autend  the  Hmiie  of  BapnwntatlTts.  W«  dudl 
■Don  *M  htm  called  Into  the  caUnet 

t  See  3  Tyler-*  Tyler,  IT, «,«»,  TOT,  etc,  letten  of  WK  nnmar,  and 
othen. 

tSeeWUe'iDooadw,  18T-1M.  Wiwuyt  that  Tjler  proved  hiniMlf 
no  ■■  noee  of  wax"  In  Oil*  Bank  biuineH ;  and  yet  WiM'i  whole  nar- 
ntlTe  oonveyi  the  Idea  that  John  Tyler  wu  wax  to  hii  touch.    A  laige 
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While  Wise,  in  the  House,  prepared  the  way  for  a  veto,* 
the  President's  genial  disposition  and  the  spark  of  dying 
yirtae  kept  him  balancing  his  cavils  against  the  Bank.  But 
Clay  he  was  determined  to  rebuke.  On  the  16th 
of  August  his  veto  message  was  brought  into 
the  Senate  through  a  crowd  which  besieged  the  entrance. 
It  was  read  in  the  midst  of  excitement  and  disorder. 
The  President's  argument  seemed  to  advance  a  new  step 
beyond  the  original  Ewing  bill  in  expressing  a  dislike  of 
local  discounts;  but  the  veto,  as  anticipaled,  was  grounded 
mainly  upon  the  sixteenth  fundamental  section  of  Clay's 
bill,  which  even  in  the  compromise  form  used,  as  Tyler  ex- 
pressed it,  the  language  of  ^^  the  master  to  the  vassal ;"  for 
it  asserted  the  right,  which  he  denied,  of  establishing  offices 
of  deposit  and  discount  in  the  several  States  with  or  with- 
out their  assent  He,  the  President,  had  given  his  solemn 
oath  to  defend  the  constitution,  and  he  could  not  ''  consci- 
entiously," he  could  not  without  ^^  a  crime,"  sign  such  a  bill 
as  the  presentf 

After  postponing  action  from  day  to  day,  the  Senate,  on 
the  19th,  refused  to  pass  this  first  Bank  bill  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  by  a  vote  of  25  to  25.  The  Whigs,  though 
sore  dismayed,  were  already  employing  every  effort 
to  concert  some  new  measure  which  might  bring  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  common  ground.     It  was  when 

Roman  noee  was  an  impreBsive  feature  of  the  President's  face  to  friends 
and  enemiee.  See  2  Tyler,  chaps.  2-4,  and  particularly  the  private 
letters  of  Wise  and  his  friends  from  June  to  August.  Wise,  June  6th, 
considers  that  Tyler  and  Clay  are  already  disposed  to  fight  it  cut. 
Olay,  he  says,  has  consummate  nerve  and  ability  to  stand  alone,  but 
Webster  has  not  and  flies  before  him.  "  We  humble  the  latter  to  us 
and  must  combat  the  former.''  Again  Wise  writes,  July  11th,  in 
glee,  that  the  time  for  compromise  is  passed  ;  and  that  Tyler  can  now 
throw  even  the  Ewing  bill  overboard,  and  that  he  wants  nothing  so 
much  as  to  have  Clay's  bill  come  to  him  and  kill  it  by  a  veto. 

*  Gong.  Debates ;  SO  Niles,  406.  Here  he  argued  that  the  Whig 
party  of  1840  was  made  up  of  two  coequal  elements, — **  Tippecanoe, 
and  Tyler,  too," — the  nationals  and  the  strict  constructionista,  and  that 
**  Tippecanoe"  being  dead,  **  Tyler,  too,"  liveth. 

t  60  Nilea;  Cong.  Debates. 
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alludiog  to  this  &Gt,  on  the  day  the  vote  was  tAkeo,  that 
Clay,  who  stood  aside  to  seo  what  others  might  accomplish, 
claimed  most  earnestly  that  the  compromise  clause  had  been 
accepted  by  him  in  a  genuine  spirit  of  conciliation.  He  re- 
called  tbecompliant  language  of  Tyler's  inaugural  letter  oq 
this  subject,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  tenor  of  the  veto 
message.  The  President's  consoience,  be  remarked  with  a 
touch  of  irony,  was  far  too  tender,  iu  holding  it  a  jirime  to 
follow  Madisou's  example  and  sign  the  bill  as  it  came  to  him ; 
and  even  then  he  might  have  allowed  the  bill  to  become  a 
law  without  bis  signature  at  all,  or  as  a  last  resort  preserve 
his  honor  by  resigning  hia  office,  aa  he  had  done  in  the  Sen- 
ate when  Virginia  sent  him  inBtructions  on  the  expunging 
resolution.  Was  Virginia  tbo  only  State  to  be  obeyed, 
the  only  constituency  to  be  reapoetod?  To  tbia  Rives  re- 
sponded with  a  eulogy  of  the  President  for  his  veto,  wbich 
drew  from  the  Whig  leader  a  more  impassioned  rejoinder. 
Half-play  fully,  balf-bittorly,  he  charged  that  a  cabal  was  at 
work  with  tbe  President,  "a  corporal's  guard,"  seeking  as 
his  kitchen  cabinet  to  force  a  personal  quarrel  and  to  bring 
a  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party  and  a  change  in  tbe  whole 
face  of  affairs.  Bives  retorted  that  the  rumor  he  had  heard 
'  charged  a  dictatorship  at  tbe  capitol,  seeking  to  govern  the 
country  and  intimidate  the  President.*  These  epithets, 
the  "corporal's  guard"  and  the  "dictator,"  were  bandied 
about  in  politics  for  tbe  next  three  years. 

Meantime  tbe  Whigs  of  the  House  were  &irly  striving 
to  arrange  a  settlement,  having  no  quarrel,  no  rivalry,  to 
sustain.  For  a  moment  the  prospect  seemed  to  brighten. 
John  Tyler  had  more  than  once  pledged  himaelf  in  sub- 
stance to  tbe  Ewingplan,f  and  Wise  relates  that  he  wavered 
iu  his  wish  to  conciliate,  but  had  no  clear  ideas  on  tbe 
constitutional  point.^  His  conscience  waa  groping  among 
legal  abstractions.  Bivee,  it  appears,  broached  a  plan 
(founded  on  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court)  wbich 

■  Cong.  D«bfttM ;  SO  Nllet ;  S  Btabiu. 

t  8«e  3  TjUr,  fiO. 

}  WiN'i  DeMdw,  187-1»8. 
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distingaished  between  operations  in  local  discount  and  for- 
eign exchange;  its  cardinal  idea  being  that  branch  offices  of 
a  National  Bank  might  carry  on  the  latter  bat  not  the  for- 
mer basincBS  rightflilly  under  a  Congressional  sanction  aside 
from  State  permission.*  At  the  same  time  that  this  refine- 
ment of  constitutional  metaphysics  engaged  the  President, 
Berrien,  of  the  Senate,  and  John  Sergeant,  of  the  House, 
Whigs  qf  the  highest  personal  standing,  were  deputed  by  a 
caucus  to  wait  on  the  President  and  ascertain  pre- 
cisely what  sort  of  bill  he  would  assent  to.  Stuart, 
of  Yirginia,  a  warm  peraonal  friend,  had  already  procured  a 
private  audience  at  which  was  outiined  such  a  bill  as  Bives 
had  proposed ;  and  to  him  the  President  said,  with  much 
unction,  "  Now,  if  you  will  send  me  this  bill  I  will  sign  it 
in  twenty-four  hours."t  ^^^  interview  of  Berrien  and 
Sergeant  at  the  White  House  was  equally  satisfactory,  and 
confirmed  this  idea  of  the  President's  wishes.  They  pre- 
pared  a  new  Bank  bill  accordingly,  which  cut  down 
^  '  the  capital  to  $21,000,000,  provided  for  local  agen- 
cies instead  of  offices  for  discount  and  deposit,^  and  limited 
the  branch  dealings  to  foreign  and  inter-State  bills  of  ex- 
change. This  bill  Webster  and  Swing  took  part  in  fram- 
ing, having  been  deputed  to  do  so  by  President  Tyler  at  a 
cabinet  meeting,  held  just  after  the  interview,  in 
which  the  whole  principle  was  discussed,  and  the 
President  distinctly  stated  that  the  idea  of  an  exchange 
bank  met  his  approval.!    This  House  bill  was  even  more 


*STy]«r,  7S,  where  the  doiidy  theory  iiaei  oat  at  length;  IS  Peters, 
619. 

t  2  Tyler,  77.  «<  Stumrt,"  aeid  Tyler,  holding  his  friend's  hand  as 
th^  parted,  "if  you  can  be  instramental  in  passing  thii  bill  through 
Oongress,  I  will  esteem  you  the  best  friend  I  haTe  on  earth  1"    lb. 

I  The  assent  of  States,  Webster  had  said,  was  not  requisite  to  estab- 
lish agencies.    62  Niles,  246. 

I  Such  is  the  unbroken  testimony  of  Tyler's  cabinet,  also  of  Berrien 
and  Seigeant  (Webster  alone  being  reticent),  on  this  point    61  Niles 
S6, 66 ;  62  ib.,  246.    On  the  President's  behalf  it  was  claimed  long  after 
that  he  instructed  Webster  and  Ewing  to  keep  him  entirely  uncom- 
mitted.   2  Tyler,  S2.    But  neither  the  law  of  honor  nor  the  fsmiliai 
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ATDpalooB  on  tho  const!  tutional  point  than  the  Ewiii{( 
iraft,  which  embodied  the  President's  earliest  Ideas;  so 
much  BO,  indeed,  that  with  Webster's  sanction  the  word 
"bank"  was  now  dropped  altogether,  and  "corporation" 
substituted.  No  jest  nor  sltir  was  intended  by  this  last 
ridiculous  title ;  the  absurdity  lay  in  the  President's  own 
posture,  for  which  the  Whige  tried  to  veil  their  disdain. 
This  bill  for  a  "  Fiscal  Corporation"  Sergeant  introduced 
From  bis  committed;  it  passed  without  alteration 
within  three  days  under  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
vious question  and  was  sent  at  once  to  the  Senate.*  Here, 
however,  as  in  the  House,  it  was  observed  that  the  Presi- 
dential squad  used  every  effort  to  obstruct  and  defeat  this 
bill;  Bives,  like  Wise  and  Gilmer  in  the  other  branch, 
turned  against  it,  and  he  was  joined  by  Calhonn,  aided,  of 
course,  by  tbe  Benton  anti-Bank  Democrats,  whose  aim  was 
to  foment  all  the  dissension  possible  among  their  party  ad- 
versaries. Berrien,  however,  as  chairman  of  a  select  com- 
mittee, reported  it  back  favorably  without  amendment; 
whereupon  Clay  gave  it  his  clear  support,  as  a  ^^ 
measure  which  at  least  wonid  afford  the  people  a 
means  of  regulating  exchange  and  supplying  a  sound  and 
uniform  currency.  Cavils  were  in  the  air  that,  perhaps, 
after  all,  this  bill  might  be  tortured  into  the  establishment 

mlw  of  BgAncy  Iq  luch  k  mm  can  ]u*tify  Mcret  reservktioiu  of  aathorit; 
agMiut  Congreas.  Wbat  the  PrMldent  himtelf  would  uuut  to  hti 
bWD  tbe  only  object  of  ell  thete  intervlewi  and  of  Ibe  cabiaet  meeting. 
Bwing,  Bell,  and  Badger  agree,  however,  that  it  wm  understood  that 
E (ring  and  Webster  should  not  commit  the  President  any  farther  than 
to  tniit  hii  public  acts, — i.e.  to  rely  on  hii  honor, — becaiue  he  did  not 
wi«h  to  Mem  to  dictate  to  Congrau.  This  wat  where  Tyler  prevari- 
cated lo  ai  adorwordi  to  ilip  out  altogether,  after  the  bill  had  been 
framed,  as  though  it  were  not  hii  bill  at  all.  Point  by  point,  Ewing 
said  afterwards,  he  and  tbe  President  went  over  the  lubject,  so  aa  to  ba 
■ure  they  agreed  on  the  details.  At  Webster's  luggeition  some  slight 
■Iterationi  were  made  In  the  hill  at  the  iMt  moment,  of  which  Tyler 
waa  informed.     The  President  thought  them  of  no  momeoL 

■  Cong.  Qlohe ;  2  Statesman's  Manual ;  60  Kilea.  Sergeant  had 
tUf  new  bill  grafted  by  amendment  upon  an  old  one  which  had  hMp 
long  pending.     The  flnal  vote  of  the  Houm  itood  126  to  M. 
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of  juBt  suoh  a  bank  as  the  Clay  Whigs  had  been  striving 
for* 

Tyler,  indeed,  was  shifting  and  shuffling  from  some  mo- 
tive more  subtle  than  the  desire  to  keep  his  phenomenal 
oonscience  on  its  chosen  track ;  and  from  the  Ewing  bill 
and  every  other  bank  expedient  which  had  been  proposed 
he  heartily  wished  to  escape  altogether.    Webster  found 
him  worried  and  agitated,t  and  both  Webster  and  the 
President  used  all  their  baffling  influence  to  bear  upon 
Congress  that  this  subject  might  be  laid  over  for  the  ses- 
sion.   Clay's  friends  suspected  the  worst,  but  they  pressed 
the  new  bill  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate.    All  amendments  were 
voted  down,  and  the  House  bill  passed  unchanged ;  it  was 
for  the  President  to  keep  or  violate  his  faith.J    He 
chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  in  six  days  i*e- 
turned  the  Fiscal  Corporation  bill  to  the  House  with  a 
second  veto.    While  offering  many  captious  objec- 
tions, his  message  suggested  no  basis  of  agreement 
with  Congress.    He  protested  still  that  his  only  motive  for 
a  veto  was  his  constitutional  conviction,  his  imperious  obli- 
gation under  oath.     He  would  rather  perish  in  upholding 
our  institutions,  he  said,  than  win  applause  by  sacrificing 
his  conscience.§    The  bill  failed  of  a  needful  two-thirds  the 
next  day  to  carry  it  over  the  veto,||  and  a  second  time  was 
^^       the  Whig  Congress  balked  of  its  purpose  by  their 
accidental  President,  whose  vow  was  still  warm  not 
to  use  the  Executive  power  for  resisting  its  wishes  ;^  and 


*  For  these  cavils,  which  are  not  worth  repeating,  see  2  Tyler's 
l^ler,  87.  The  most  important  of  them  was  that  a  discount  business 
might  practically  be  introduced  under  the  cover  of  dealings  in  ex- 
change.   See  Coleman's  Crittenden,  159. 

t  Curtis's  Webster,  69,  72,  etc. ;  2  Tyler,  89. 

i  Cong.  Qlobe;  61  Nilet.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  27  to  22. 

I  Cong.  Globe;  2  Stateiman's  Manual. 

||  lb.    The  House  vote  stood  108  to  80  on  this  question. 

\  Tyletf  in  the  canvass  of  1840  and  since,  had,  like  Harrison,  con- 
demned Jackson's  course  in  opposing  his  individual  will  to  that  of 
Congress,  and  repeatedly  announced  the  purpose  to  depart  from  that 
example.    See  61  Niles,  76. 
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if  the  first  veto  was  needful  to  maintain  his  dignity,  the 
second  announced  him  perfidious  and  uncompromising.  If 
his  conscience  was  sensitive  on  the  point  of  obedience  to  the 
constitution,  it  was  far  from  sensitive  on  the  obligations  he 
owed  to  the  Whig  party. 

There  was  a  reproachful  strain  in  this  second  message, 
as  though  the  majority  were  crowding  him  hard.  Had  not 
these  summer  weeks  been  fruitful  of  important  acts,  in  all 
of  which,  brief  though  his  space  to  deliberate,  he  had  con- 
curred, except  the  present?  This  was,  indeed,  the  truth. 
For  besides  the  sub-treasury  repeal,  the  Whigs  had  fairly 
carried  out  the  rest  of  Clay's  programme.  They  had  sup- 
plied the  urgent  wants  of  the  treasury  by  a  loan,  provided 
for  fortifications  and  the  navy,  and  extended  the  District 
facilities  for  banking;  passing,  in  addition,  a  new  bank- 
ruptcy bill  to  please  Webster  and  a  few  others  of  the  party.* 
Clay  had  disliked  this  last  measure,  but  used  it  to  gain 
votes  for  the  measure  he  had  so  closely  at  heart ;  namely, 
a  money  distribution  to  the  States.  That  hobby  had  been 
very  useful  in  the  Harrison  canvass,  and  the  bill  passed  at 
this  session,  its  idea  being  to  divide  annually  among  all 
members  of  the  Union  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sales  of 
public  lands.  Unfortunately  for  its  author,  as  we  shall 
presently  find,  the  low-tariff  Whigs  tacked  a  safety-valve 
proviso  to  this  gift  to  protect  the  Calhoun  compromise; 
this  annual  distribution  should  cease  of  effect  whenever 
the  tariff  duties  were  raised  again  above  twenty  per  cent.f 
No  tariff  act  was  passed,  but  a  temporary  one  to  provide 
for  a  deficiency.J  Twenty-four  acts  and  six  joint 
resolutions  in  all  received  the  President's  signature  JJ^^ 
before  the  final  adjournment.  It  was  a  busy  dog- 
day  session,  and  the  Whig  majorities  of  the  two  Houses 


*  Act  August  19,  1841 ;  2  Benton,  229. 

t  Act  Sept  4,  1841.  The  more  enduring  feature  of  this  act  was 
the  grant  of  pre-emption  rights  to  settlers  on  a  broad  and  permanent 
footing.    This  policy,  too,  the  Whigs  bad  espoused  in  1840. 

t  AoiSept.  11,1841. 
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drove  their  work  with  quiok  despatch,  anhindered  hy  dis- 
sensions,  save  oo  the  fiscal  measure. 

Tet,  aider  all,  the  fiscal  measure  should  have  been  the 
crowning  one  of  the  session.  On  no  topic  of  the  day  was 
general  expectation  so  wrought  up,  and  on  none  was  the 
line  of  demarcation  so  strong  between  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats. To  quote  Webster  himself,  the  currency  question 
was  the  great  question  before  the  country,*  and  to  adjourn 
unable  to  solve  it,  and  splitting  in  the  endeavor,  was  the 
bitterest  party  humiliation.  Taking  our  young  chief  mag- 
istrate as  one  who  wished  to  accord  with  the  majority, 
but  could  not  in  conscience,  he  may  bo  gently  dealt  with ; 
for,  to  be  candid,  the  Whig  scheme  was  a  crude  one,  and 
with  ampler  reflection  might  have  been  improved  upon. 
fint  it  had  strong  merits,  united  the  party  as  no  substi- 
tute could  have  done,  and  was  shorn  down  the  second 
time  to  the  last  clip  to  please  all  strict  constructionists 
whose  minds  admitted  of  any  National  Bank  at  all.  Our 
best  and  mature  experience  corrects  the  extremes  of  both 
party  schools  of  this  day.  The  bank  of  the  old  model,  to 
be  sure,  became  soon,  as  Webster  stigmatized  it,  ^*  an  obso- 
lete idea  ,*"  but  the  United  States  will  never  again  abdicate 
in  fkvor  of  a  State  paper  currency,  nor  try  to  humor  the 
people  into  the  notion  of  dispensing  with  paper  altogether. 
As  for  John  Tyler's  constitutional  distinctions,  they  are  not 
worth  reAitation,  being  of  the  flimsiest  texture,  cobwebs 
crossed  by  cobwebs.  Oniy  a  casuist  in  morals  can  do  jus- 
tice to  a  public  conscience  like  his,  and  we  look  elsewhere 
for  the  motives  of  his  action.  We  find  them  in  the  unfortu- 
nate rivalry  and  rupture  with  Clay,  in  the  new  conceit  of 
bis  ambition  to  originate  a  policy  which  would  place  him 
foremost  with  the  people,  in  the  marplot  energy  of  his  Yir 
ginia  clique  to  reconstruct  national  parties  in  his  name,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  public  patronage,  his  splendid  wind- 
&11.  From  the  day  he  was  installed  influences  were  pull- 
ing him  towards  the  rake's  progress.  In  his  veering  state 
oi  mind,  already  guarded  by  prevaricating  pledges,!  the 

•  61  Kil«t,  66.  t  Supra,  p.  886. 
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President  did  not  keep  long,  we  fancy,  to  the  exchange 
bank  idea,  which  the  second  bill  embodied.  Clay's  speech,* 
which  had  been  put  off  while  the  Sergeant  negotiation  was 
pending,  irritated  him  by  its  sharp  truths.  The  .^..^ 
first  Bank  bill,  as  it  went  to  him,  he  had  already 
been  disposed  to  regard  as  an  insult.  A  private  letter 
which  found  its  way  from  Richmond  into  the  Washington 
papers  at  a  most  unlucky  moment  next  incensed  him  so 
greatly  that  he  threw  to  the  winds  the  patching-up  policy 
which  was  gaining  him  no  reputation.  The  letter  .^^„ 
was  from  John  Minor  Botts,  of  the  House,  to  a 
constituent  in  Virginia,  touching  off  the  situation  in  a  fa- 
miliar way.  It  described  "  Captain  Tyler"  as  making  des- 
perate efforts  to  reach  the  loeo-focos,  but  added  that  he  could 
be  *^  headed"  yet ;  a  simile  which  gave  the  ludicrous  sense 
that  the  Whigs  were  trying  to  turn  the  President  back  like 
some  obstinate  animal  running  in  the  wrong  direction.  A 
hint  like  this,  and  from  a  Virginian,  too,  intimate  enough 
to  have  been  a  bedfellow,t  was  like  a  spark  in  Tyler^s 
present  frame  of  mind ;  he  wanted  to  play  honors  with  the 
Whigs,  and  could  not  afford  to  be  laughed  at.  '^  I  would 
rather  cut  my  right  hand  off,"  he  was  now  heard  to  declare, 
"  than  approve  the  pending  bill."  Bwing  and  WebsterJ  seem 
to  have  agreed  that  Botts's  ill-timed  exposure  (which,  after 
all,  was  not  far  from  the  truth)  drove  the  President  straight 
over  to  the  mischief-makers ;  but  by  their  own  account  they 
held  him  fast  enough  already .§    In  truth,  admitting,  as 

*  Supra^  p.  885. 

f  Bottf  and  Tyler  slept  in  the  same  room  at  the  oTercrowded  hotel 
when  Harrison  was  inaugurated.  2  Tyler,  106-110.  Botts  asserted 
afterwards  that  Tyler  at  that  time  avowed  thai  he  was  well  disposed 
towards  a  National  Bank. 

t  61  Niles,  86 ;  2  Curtis's  Webster,  69,  72. 

I  He  did  try,  relates  Wise,  to  pacify  the  Whigs,  to  reooneile 
them  upon  the  Rives  plan ;  but  when  Wise  knew  of  it  he  told  the 
President  that  it  was  all  an  ingenious  device  for  re-establishing  a 
National  Bank,  and  that  he  had  much  better  waive  his  scruples,  as 
Madison  had  done,  and  sign  a  plain  bill ,  than  sanction  any  hybrid 
scheme  like  this.  Tyler,  he  adds,  concurred  in  this  view,  and  then  sent 
Wise  with  a  message  to  Sergeant  just  before  the  bill  was  introduced  in 
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Webster  has  done,  that  not  one  in  fifty  of  the  Whigs  in 
OongresB  bat  meant  to  make  a  comprehensible  bill  to  which 
the  President  would  assent,  Tyler  on  this  compromise 
bill  was  driven  to  the  dilemma  of  falsifjring  or  making  his 
doubts  ridiculous,  and  hence  his  effort  to  postpone,  which 
the  Whigs  would  not  consent  to.  The  language  of  his 
second  veto  message  was  incoherent;  he  wrote  it  in  a 
tremor  for  the  consequences.  In  proof  of  his  sincerity,  it 
is  said  that  he  offered  to  insert  in  it  a  pledge  to  retire  at  the 
end  of  his  term,  and  his  cabinet  did  not  care  for  it  f  but 
this  only  shows  that  his  mind  attached  an  importance  to 
such  a  sacrifice;  and  at  all  events  the  impulse  to  stand 
aside  shifted  more  quickly  than  the  wish  to  gain  credit  for 
it.f  Nothing,  eventually,  moulded,  after  all,  the  policy  of 
this  President  so  much  as  the  wish  to  be  re-elected ;  while 
nothing  became  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  public  mind  than 
the  certainty  that  he  would  not  be. 

Tyler's  second  veto  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the 
Whigs,  and  Clay  determined  to  drive  him  out  of  the  party. 
Tyler's  coterie  welcomed  the  issue.  '*  We  are  on  the  eve 
of  a  cabinet  rupture,"  wrote  Wise,  gleefully,  while  the  bill 
was  still  pending  in  Congress^  and  at  the  very 
moment  Ewing  and  the  other  official  counsellors 
were  trying  to  keep  the  peace  the  columns  of  the  New 
York  Herald  teemed  with  foul  abuse  of  them,  betraying 
the  inmost  secrets  of  the  cabinet;  a  suro  sign  that  the 
cabal  had  lodged  their  influence  inside  the  White  House.§ 


the  House.    But  Sergeant  did  not  keep  the  bill  back.    Wise's  Dec- 
ades, 187-198.    To  the  extent,  at  least,  that  Wise's  remonstrance  im- 
pressed the  President,  this  story  is  quite  probable. 
»  2  Tyler,  26. 

1  Tyler  is  said  to  have  thought  of  making  a  similar  pledge  after 
Harrison's  example,  in  his  inaugural  letter  (2  Tyler) ;  but  the  point 
most  noticeable  is  that  he  was  persuaded  not  to  do  so. 

t  Letter  Aug.  29 ;  2  Tyler,  90. 

2  It  was  believed  at  the  time  that  Tyler's  own  sons  (one  of  whom 
was  his  private  secretary)  instigated  this  Herald  attack,  which  attracted 
great  attention.    11  Ads^'s  Diary,  14-20.     John  Howard  Payne,  the 
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"  Head  Capt&in  Tyler  or  die !"  became  a  Whig  iDJnnctioDi 
half-jocular,  half-patbetic.  The  second  veto,  not  anexpeoted 
at  the  last,  made  the  breach  complete  between  the 
Preeident  and  hie  party.  It  was  decided  apoo 
without  consalting  the  cabinet.  On  the  next  day  bat  one, 
four  membere  of  the  cabinet — Bwing,  Bell,  Badger, 
and  Crittenden — resigned  peremptorily,  aiter  hav- 
ing conferred  with  Ciay  ;  (rranger,  at  first  dabiona,  decided 
to  follow  tbem,  making  the  fifth ;  Webster  alone  remained. 
This  happened  on  a  Satarday,  and  the  following  Monday 
CongrosB  had  planned  to  adjourn.  Clay  hoped,  perhaps, 
were  tbe  cabinet  dissolution  complete,  that  this  casual  in- 
cambcnt  of  the  Presidency,  proving  unable  to  form  an  ad- 
ministration, would  be  forced  himself  to  resign.  But  the 
constitution  was  too  strong  a.  rock.  Aided  by  Webster,  Pr«B- 
ident  Tyler,  on  tbe  following  Monday,  submitted  a  fVill  list 
of  names  for  the  five  cabinet  vacancies  which  the 
Senate  could  not  in  consistency  reject.  It  com- 
prised Walter  Forward,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  John  McLean,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  War; 
Abel  P.  TJpshnr,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
Charles  A.  WicklifTe,  of  Kentucky,  Postmaster-General ; 
Hugh  S.  liegard,  of  South  Carolina,  Attorney-General. 
The  list  was  at  once  confirmed.  Justice  McLean  declining, 
John  C.  Spencer,  of  New  Tork,  took  tbe  War  portfolio, 
which  was  tendered  him  after  Congress  adjourned.  One 
of  Tyler's  early  asaociatea  in  Congress,  but  at  present 
an  official  in  New  Tork  State,  with  a  high  reputation 
for  energy  and  unbending  honor,  Spencer  took  prudent 
counsel  of  his  friends  before  accepting;*  Forward's  ap- 
pointment was  a  promotion  from  first  comptroller,  the 
office  to  which  the  late  Harrison  had  assigned  him ;  Le- 
garS  was  a  jurist  and  a  proficient  scholar,  like  few  of  that 
day,  in  both  the  civil  and  common  law ;  Wickliffe  had  a 

poet,  u  Intimate  Mend  of  theie  mm,  tnd  a  oomepondoit  of  the  Her- 
ald, wu  concerned  in  It  abo.     2  Tyler,  chap.  4,  which  evadea  an  ez. 
planaUon,  conQrina  the  impression  as  to  Tyler's  sons ;  denying,  however, 
that  the  President  penonally  had  anything  to  do  with  that  boilneM. 
•  U  Niln,  IM;  Seward's  Biogia^y,  666. 
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fidr  public  record  in  and  out  of  CongresB ;  Upshur,  a  ro- 
spectable  judge  in  Yirginia,  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Virginia  cabal  to  be  moved  into  Webster's  place  as  soon 
as  Webster  could  be  moved  out  of  it.*  This  cabinet  did 
not  want  ability,  could  it  only  cohere;  and  Tyler  boasted 
that  his  new  counsellors,  like  himself,  were  original  Jack- 
son men.f 
The  Whigs  of  Congress  before  separating  determined  to 
issue  an  address  to  the  people,  reciting  the  pro 
ceedings  of  the  session,  and  read  the  President  out 
of  the  party.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  reported  this  ad- 
dress in  caucus,  and  it  was  unanimously  adopted.  This 
and  an  open  letter  from  Clay  denounced  the  one-man 
power  which  had  been  resurrected  to  thwart  the  will  of 
the  people. J  At  the  Whig  convention  of  New 
York  State,  held  presently  at  Syracuse,  Henry 
Clay  was  nominated  for  next  President,  and  John  Tyler  was 
warned  not  to  conduct  his  policy  with  a  view  to  being  re- 
chosen.  All  the  late  members  of  the  cabinet  except  Gran- 
ger made  statements  through  the  press  exposing  Tyler's 
prevarication  and  perfidy,  and  revealing  the  secrets  of 
the  second  Bank  bill ;  Berrien  and  Sergeant  corroborated 
them  1ater.§  The  fickle  President  was  burned  in  effigy 
again  and  again,  and  Whig  newspapers  through  the  North 
held  him  up  to  execration  as  the  Benedict  Arnold  of  poli- 
tics. It  was  a  strange  spectacle,  this  prompt  secession  of 
a  party  host  from  its  traitorous  commander,  leaving  the 
hard-earned  treasure  of  the  national  patronage  in  his  hands. 
No  political  movement  on  such  a  scale  was  ever  like  it. 
The  exploit  was  Clay's,  and  the  boldest  of  his  whole  life ; 
it  saved  the  Whig  body  from  destruction  and  nearly  ac- 
complished its  full  ends.    But  the  anabasis  was  toilsome 

♦  2  Tyler,  90.  f  2  Tyler,  126.  J  61  Niles,  86,  67. 

{See  61  NileB,  88,  68;  62  ib.,  246.  This  teetimony,  which  baa 
already  been  embodied  in  the  narrative  (not  to  add  that  of  Wise's 
Decades),  affords  overwhelming  proof  that  the  President  changed  bis 
mind  firom  some  cause  after  the  cabinet  meeting  of  August  18,  and 
receded  fh>m  bis  own  compromise.  Granger  is  understood  to  have 
•oneurred  with  bis  colleagues.     2  Statesman's  Manual,  14,  16. 
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and  at  first  discouraging.  The  fall  elections  ran  sorely 
against  the  Whigs,  Maine,  Georgia,  and  Maryland  slip- 
ping from  their  control.* 

Surprised,  evei/ piqued,  at  so  wholesale  a  desertion, — for 
he  had  hoped  to  divide,  at  least,  the  lead  with  Clay, — the 
President  still  fancied  himself  a  martyr  for  conscience'  sake, 
and  summoned  all  his  fortitude  to  show  a  serene  face  to 
the  people.  He  could  not  see  that  his  traps  to  catch  the 
sunbeam  were  plainly  understood ;  that  men  of  all  parties 
saw  through  his  pretty  coquetry,  his  flirting  behind  the 
fan  of  the  constitution,  while  pretending  to  use  it  as  the 
screen  of  his  honor.  He  bore  abuse  well:  "My  pulse;"  he 
wrote  for  the  press,  "  has  kept  healthful  music ;"  "  the  light 
reflected  from  burning  effigies  has  only  served  to  render 
the  path  of  duty  more  piain."f  Democrats  in  convention 
expressed  their  delight;  both  Jackson  and  Yan  Buren 
warmly  congratiilated  him  upon  his  vetoes,  as  well  they 
might,  but  all  were  very  wary  of  giving  him  any  encour- 
agement that  the  Democracy  would  range  under  his  stand- 
ard.{  He  was  painfully  isolated.  There  would  have  been 
no  Tyler  party  left  in  the  free  States  but  for  Webster, 
whose  envious  ambition  kept  him  dallying  awhile  longer. 
Caleb  Gushing,  the  friend  of  Webster,  took  up  the  cudgels 
for  Tyler  in  the  press,  making  war  upon  the  "  cau- 
cus dictatorship"  of  the  late  session.  Webster  in 
person  was  reticent.  He  gave  two  public  reasons  for  not 
leaving  the  cabinet  with  bis  colleagues :  that  their  reasons 
for  retiring  he  thought  insufficient,  also  that  delicate  nego- 
tiations were  pending  in  his  department  which  ought  not 
abruptly  to  be  left.  The  former  reason  was  uppermost 
when  he  asked  the  advice  of  his  Massachusetts  delegation 
about  remaining,§  but  it  was  the  latter  that  he  most  relied 
on  in  after  years  when  he  had  to  vindicate  himself.  Our 
Massachusetts  giant,  indeed,  with  all  his  wealth  of  intellect, 


♦  OUy'i  Priv.  Oorr.,  466. 

t  Letter  Nov.  8, 1841 ;  61  Kiles,  177. 

t  2  StateBman'B  Manual;  61  Kiles. 

(  Sept  10,  1841 ;  11  Adams's  Diary,  IS-IS. 
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was  weak  in  force  of  will ;  he  could  silently  crush  or  en- 
^^  camber,  bat  he  ojold  not  dare  the  gale.  How  little 
did  he  know,  when  he  chained  his  strength  to  these 
hard  taskmasters,  the  utter  contempt  in^which  they  held 
him  I  He  thought  himself  Virginia's  potent  ally,  but  it 
was  more  like  Caliban's  bondage  to  his  new  and  reckless 
master.^ 

Happily  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  there  were  laurels 
to  be  won  in  his  department.  Our  relations  with  Great 
Britain  were  still  delicate  when  Harrison  and  the  Whigs 
came  into  power.  Maine  was  quietly  waiting  for  the 
boundary  dispute  to  be  settled,  when  new  troubles  arose 
under  Yan  Buren  on  the  New  York  borders.    In  the  course 


*  The  recent  reveUtioiis  of  John  Tyler's  biography,  by  his  son 
(which  ie  meant  for  a  perM>nal  vindication),  thow  that  the  President's 
politeneie  was  Webater's  slender  reed  of  strength  against  Wise  and  the 
other  Vlxginians  who  wanted  the  Massachusetts  statesman  *<  jilted," 
sent  on  some  mission  if  possible,  but  got  rid  of  veiy  speedily,  so  that 
Upshor  and  Texas  might  come  to  the  front  2  Tyler,  llS-121.  Web- 
ster's popular  influence  at  the  North  was  wanted  to  oflliet  Olay's,  but 
the  Tylers  are  at  pains  to  show  that  it  was  more  Webster's  wish  to  stay 
than  the  President's  to  retain  him  that  kept  him  in  the  cabinet. 
**  Where  am  I  to  go,  Mr.  President?"  asked  the  Secretary  of  State,  as 
one  after  another  of  his  colleagues  surrendered  their  places.  "  You 
must  decide  that  for  yourself,  Mr.  Webster,"  was  the  reply.  *<  If  you 
leave  it  to  me,"  rejoined  Webster,  eagerly,  **  I  will  stay  where  I  am." 
"  Give  me  your  hand  on  that,"  exclaimed  Tyler,  rising  from  his  cbair 
and  warmly  extending  his  hand ;  '*  and  now  I  will  say  to  you  that 
Henry  Olay  is  a  doomed  man  from  this  hour."  lb.  This  scene,  if 
eorrectly  described  (and  we  have  no  other  version  of  it),  discloses  the 
sinister  motive  of  the  partnership,  from  which  the  Secretary  was  glad 
at  last  to  escape. 

Spencer,  the  new  Secretary  of  War,  made  the  charge  that  the  Clay 
Whigs  responded  to  President  Tyler's  effort  to  get  the  second  Bank 
bill  postponed  to  the  second  session  that  they  would  do  so  if  he  would 
promise  not  to  change  his  cabinet  in  the  mean  time.  Spencer  (knowing 
nothing  personally  of  the  matter)  stated  this  for  the  President,  whose 
friends  afterwards  repeated  the  charge.  2  Tyler.  But  Ewing  and  the 
Olay  Whigs  pronounced  this  a  base  calumny.  11  Adams's  IHaiy,  279 ; 
ei  and  02  Kiles. 
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of  the  Canadian  rebellion*  an  American  steamboat,  the 
''  Caroline,"  transported  men  and  supplies  to  Navy  Idand, 
in  the  Niagara  Biver,  which  was  used  as  a  rendes- 
vous  for  the  insurgents.    This  island  being  under 
British  jurisdiction,  a  royal  expedition  was  organized  to 
make  capture  of  the  "  Caroline ;"  but  the  steamboat  was 
found  moored  not  at  the  island,  but  the  neighboring  Ameri- 
can shore.    This  did  not  hinder  the  pursuit ;  and 
the  *'  Caroline'^  was  captured  where  she  lay,  set  on     ^' 
fire,  and  sent  drifting  to  destruction  down  the  rap- 
ids and  over  Niagara  Falls.    For  this  outrage  the  British 
crown  showed  no  disposition  to  make  amends;  but  it  so 
happened  that  during  the  fray  an  American  named  Dur- 
free  had  lost  his  life ;  and  when,  nearly  three  years  after, 
one  Alexander  McLeod,  a  deputy  sheriff  in  Upper 
Canada,  who  had  boasted  of  killing  him,  came  j|^JJ2b«. 
into  New  York  State,  he  was  arrested  by  the 
civil  authorities  and  lodged  in  Lockport  jail  to  await  his 
trial  on  the  charge  of  murder.    Great  popular  excitement 
prevailed  in  consequence  of  this  new  turn  to  the  Canadian 
affair.    The  British  government  hereupon  avowed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  act,  claimed  McLeod  as  a  British  sub- 
ject, and  demanded  his  release  of  the  President    It  was 
now  the  turn  of  the  United  States  to  profess  indifference ; 
but  when  Harrison's  administration  came  in,  an  effort  was 
made  to  take  McLeod  from  the  hands  of  the  New 
York  authorities  and  have  his  case  dealt  with  as 
a  national  affair.    Seward,  however,  the  Whig  governor 
of  the  State,  having  the  people  of  New  York  on  his  side, 
refused  positively  to  give  up  the  prisoner  or  to  do  more  or 
less  than  see  that  McLeod  had  a  fair  trial.f    Pending  this 
collision  of  authority  the  national  administration  devolved 
u]>on  Tyler,  Lord  Palmerston's  peremptory  demand  ar- 
riving but  a  few  da3rs  before  President  Harrison's  last  ill- 
ness.   A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  sued  out  by  McLeod, 
and  the  federal  district  attorney  appeared  as  his  counsel, 
but  the  State  court  refhsed  to  discharge  him.    The  pris- 


*  Agra,  p.  tl7.        f  2  Tjl«r,  906,  ete. ;  1  Oolcmsa's  OrittondeB,  161 
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oner  had  a  fitir  trial,  and  to  the  relief  of  two  nations, 
doser  to  the  verge  of  war  than  they  had  been  at 
any  time  for  twenty-five  years,  he  was  acquitted 
by  the  jory  on  proving  an  alibi  and  taken  across  the  fh)n- 
tier  in  safety.  An  American  citizen,  seized  in  re- 
taliation  by  armed  Canadians  at  St.  Albans,  and 
forcibly  carried  over  the  line,  was  released  about  the  same 
time.*  To  guard  against  fUture  collisions  of  the  kind.  Con- 
gress soon  after  amended  the  judiciary  act,  so  that  of- 
fences committed  under  color  of  foreign  authority  and 
affecting  foreign  relations  might  be  controlled  by  the 
federal  courts.f 

Still  another  public  controversy  had  arisen  over  Great 
Britain's  new  claim  to  exercise  the  *'  right  of  search"  while 
suppressing  the  slave-trade,  a  point  on  which  southern 
slaveholders  were  extremely  tender.  The  difficulty  was  all 
the  greater  because  an  American  vessel  engaged  in  carry- 
ing slaves  coastwise,  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  per- 
mitted, might  be  forced  by  violence  or  stress  of  weather 
into  a  British  port.  Such  an  instance  actually  occurred  in 
the  first  winter  after  Tyler's  inauguration.  The  brig 
"  Creole"  sailed  from  Hampton  Boads  for  New  Orleans  with 
a  cargo  of  slaves  on  board ;  the  slaves  rose  upon 
the  master  and  crew,  killed  one  man,  overpowered 
the  others,  and  steered  for  the  British  Bahamas.  The  gov- 
ernor at  Nassau  treated  the  captors  as  freemen,  as  human 
beings  who  had  conquered  their  enslavers.  This  natural 
view  the  Queen's  ministry  sustained  against  the  paradoxi- 
cal demand  of  Tyler's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  negroes 
«  as  mutineers  and  murderers  and  the  recognized  property 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States."^  The  common  sense  of 
civilized  society  was  leaving  this  great  republic  behind. 

Such  were  the  disputes  that  had  accumulated  upon  the 
long  unsettled  boundary  with  Great  Britain,  that  most 

*  1  Seward'i  Biography ;  Pretident's  Message,  December,  1S41 ;  2 
Tyler. 

t  Act  Anguit  29,  1S42;  Secretary  Webster  drafted  this  sUtute.  S 
Ourtif 's  Webster. 

)  2  Onrtii's  Webeter;  BuelPs  Giddings;  2  Benton's  View. 
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formidable  and  exasperating  of  all,  which  bad  nearly  in- 
volved the  pioe-tree  State  in  a  war  so  recently.*  The  time 
was  rapidly  approaching  when  the  north-eastern  line  at 
least  woold  have  to  be  settled  or  fought  for ;  and  following 
the  temporary  truce  arranged  by  General  Scott  (for  truce 
it  was,  and  no  more),  negotiation  had  taken  a  fresh  start 
on  this  mossy  controversy.  By  Harrison's  accession  it 
was  mutually  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  new  adjust- 
ment of  some  kind.  But  an  attempt  to  adjust  by  sifting 
out  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  of  1783  was  not  likely  to 
come  to  anything ;  for  the  truth  was  that  through  igno- 
rance of  the  ridge  course  which  ran  north-easterly  fh>m  the 
head  of  the  Connecticut  Biver  the  British  commissioners 
had  consented  in  that  treaty  to  a  line  which  would  have 
brought  the  boundary  close  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and 
cut  off  the  military  routes  which  joined  Quebec  to  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick  ;f  and  from  the  day  that  error 
was  perceived  the  British  government  took  every  pains  to 
prevent  the  agreement  from  being  carried  into  effect,  suf- 
focating the  true  meaning  of  the  treaty  under  a  mass  of 
conflicting  proofs  and  surveys  cunningly  brought  together.* 
The  King  of  the  Netherlands,  whose  award  America  had 
rejected,  opened,  after  all,  the  true  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  drawing  an  arbitrary  compromise  line  based  on  the 
necessities  of  both  nations,  and  leaving  the  old  proofb  and 
surveys  alone.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  Webster  took  up 
the  thread  where  Forsyth,  his  predecessor,  had  left  it,  and 
intimated  to  Great  Britain  that  a  conventional  line  would 
be  accepted. 

English  tories  have  usually  dealt  more  fairly  by  us  than 
English  liberals,  and  one  reason,  perhaps,  is  that 
their  politics  have  lifled  them  out  of  the  compass  J^^ 
of  jeiJous  comparison.     Whig  to  Whig  was  of 
little  advantage,  for  conservatism  in  the  British  isle  is  f\ill 
of  prudish  reserve  against  bold-faced  America.    In  August, 
Lord  Melbourne's  administration  under  the  Queen  was  dis- 
plaoed  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel.    The  new  ministry  appreciated 

•  auprOf  p.  817.  f  See  2  Benton's  View,  430l 
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the  advantage  of  scoring  a  point  by  their  superior  diplomaoy. 
Lord  Aberdeen  took  charge  of  foreign  aifidra  in  place  of 
FalmentOD,  that  sporting  statesman,  who  made  little  of 
the  gentler  courtesies  of  life.  Stevenson's  intercourse  with 
Lord  Palmerston  had  not  been  altc^ther  pleasant;  but 
when  the  polished  Everett  arrived,  negotiation  took 
a  more  favorable  footing.  Edward  Everett  hal 
been  appointed  by  President  Tyler  while  travolliug  on  the 
continent^  John  Sergeant  having  first  declined  the  posi- 
tfam.*  It  was  arranged  in  December  by  the  Peel  miniFtrj 
that  Lord  Ashburton  should  be  sent  to  Washing 
'*ton  as  a  special  minister  firom  Great  Britain,  with 
ftall  powers  to  settle  the  boundary  and  ail  other  pending 
disputes  with  the  United  States.  This  mission,  as  well  as 
the  selection  for  it^  was  a  high  compliment  to  our  country, 
flnr  Ashburton,  formerly  Alexander  Baring,  of  the  eminent 
banking  firm  of  Baring  Brothers,  and  a  son  of  its  original 
flmnder,  was  now  an  old  man,  who  had  retired  on  a  princely 
fbrtune,  and  being  indifferent  to  fame,  aspired  only  to  bring 
these  two  countries  to  more  fiiendly  terms.  Like  his  father 
•befbre  him,  he  had  tact  and  plain  good  sense,  and  under- 
igii^  stood  well  the  American  character,  having  married 
ApriL  here  during  his  youth.*  Lord  Ashburton  arrived 
^^^^  early  the  next  April,  and  on  the  13th  of  June 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  mission.  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts, the  States  most  interested  in  the  disputed  boun- 
dary, sent  commissioners  of  their  own  to  yield  an  assent  in 
this  branch  of  diRCUSsion.  Tlie  whole  Imsiness  as  c?on- 
ducted  at  our  capital  had  an  easy  and  informal  character. 
Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton  represented  alone  their  re- 
spective governments ;  no  protocols  were  used,  nor  formal 
records ;  and  the  correspondence  and  official  interviews  went 
on  after  a  friendly  fashion  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  while 
Oongress  was  holding  its  long  regular  session.  The  entire 
absence,  in  short,  of  condescension  or  distrust  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  did  much  to  assuage  the  war- spirit  of 

•  S  Ourlit'i  Webstar;   S  Tyler.     And  tee  AihlmiloB  to  CUy 
Olsj's  Priv.  Oorr.,  460, 461. 
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border  States,  and  induce  our  government  to  accept  results 
which,  though  not  covering  the  whole  ground  of  contro- 
versy, were  conciliating  as  far  as  they  went,  and  honorable 
to  both  sides.  This  Washington  or  Ashburton  treaty,  as  it 
is  called  to  this  day,  bore  date  of  the  day  when  it  was  for- 
mally signed.  It  passed  by  the  Oregon  or  north- 
western boundaiy,  a  point  on  which  harmony  was  ^"^•• 
impossible,  and  this  was  the  most  pregnant  omission  of  all ;  it 
passed  by  the  '^  Caroline''  afiEkir  ]*  it  ignored,  too,  the  "  Creole" 
case,  for  Great  Britain  would  not  consent  to  recognize  the 
American  claim  of  property  in  human  beings.  Nor,  on  the 
other  side,  were  the  debts  of  delinquent  States  assumed  by 
the  United  States,  as  many  British  creditors  had  desired. 
Mutual  extradition  in  crimes  under  the  law  of  nations,  and 
the  delivery  of  fligitives  from  justice,  were  stipulated.  But 
the  two  chief  features  of  this  treaty  were :  a  settlement 
of  the  boundary  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  on  the  north-east,  extending  westward  beyond  the 
great  lakes,  and  a  cruising  convention  for  the  mutual  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade.  As  to  the  north-east  territory 
in  dispute,  which  embraced  some  12,000  square  miles,  seven- 
twelfths,  or  about  as  much  as  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
bad  awarded,  were  set  off  to  the  United  States;  Great 
Britain  taking  the  residue  and  securing  the  highlands  she 
desired  which  frown  upon  the  Canadian  Gibraltar,  and  a 
clear  though  circuitous  route  between  Quebec  and  Halifax. 
Our  government  was  permitted  to  carry  timber  down  the 
St.  John's  Eiver,  and  though  becoming  bound  to  pay  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  $300,000  for  the  strip  of  territory  relin- 
quished to  Great  Britain,  gained  in  return  Bouse's  Point, 
on  Lake  Cbamplain,  of  which  an  exact  survey  would  have 
deprived  us.f    By  the  cruising  convention  clause,  which 

*  An  admiBsion  of  abstract  tranBgressioii  by  Great  Britain  wai 
drawn  firom  Lord  Ashburton  in  the  eorrespondanoe,  but  this  was  all. 

f  A  curious  "  battle  of  the  maps"  arose  over  this  conventional  linai 
A  map  found  about  this  time  in  the  French  archives,  and  supposed  to 
be  marked  by  Franklin  in  1782,  was  used  confidentially  in  the  United 
States  Senate  to  show  that  our  bargain  was  a  good  one ;  while  Peal, 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  own  countrymen,  produced  as  an  oilM  tha  hlddn 
VOL.  IV.— 26 
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the  Preddent  himself  bore  a  oonspiouous  pi&rt  in  arranging, 
the  delicate  pdnt  of  ^  right  of  searoh"  was  avoided ;  for 
instead  of  tmsting  Ghreat  Britain  as  the  police  of  other 
nations  for  suppressing  the  African  slave-trade,  each  nation 
bound  itself  to  do  its  ftall  duty  by  keeping  up  a  sufficient 
squadron  on  the  African  coast  It  so  happened  that  Great 
Britain,  by  softening  the  old  phrase  '<  right  of  search"  into 
"  right  of  visitation,"  had  been  inducing  other  nations  to 
guarantee  this  police  inspection  of  suspected  slave  vessels. 
In  December,  1841,  ambassadors  of  the  five  great  European 
powers  arranged  in  London  a  quintuple  league  of 
this'character.  But  France,  hesitating  to  confirm 
such  an  arrangement,  rejected  that  league  when 
the  Ashburton  treaty  was  promulgated,  and  hastened  to 
negotiate  in  its  place  a  cruising  convention  similar  to  ours 
on  the  slave-trade  suppression  ;*  nor  was  the  right  of  search, 
against  which  America  had  fought  in  the  war  of  1812,  ever 
again  invoked,  even  as  a  mutual  principle,  until  by  1862 
the  United  States  had  grown  as  sincere  as  Great  Britain 
herself  in  wishing  to  crush  out  the  last  remnant  of  the 
African  traffic.  This  cruising  convention,  however,  left  the 
abstract  question  of  search  untouched,  and  in  that  light  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  defended  himself  in  Parliamentf 

The  Ashburton  treaty  was  honorable,  on  the  whole,  for 
each  side ;  what  it  arranged  was  arranged  fairly,  and  what 
it  omitted  was  deferred  without  prejudice.  England's 
pacifying  course  showed  that  her  statesmen,  in  the  last 
tbirij  years,  had  itMUrucd  something  of  American  character 


map  of  Oswald,  the  king'i  geographer  in  1788,  in  which  it  appeared 
that  the  new  treaty  gave  Great  Britain  the  advantage.  See  N.  A. 
Bev.,  vol.  Iri ;  2  Curtii'i  Webster,  chap.  29. 

*  "  For  the  first  time  in  our  history,"  wrote  Wheaton  from  Berlin, 
*'  oould  it  be  said  that  the  American  government  had  exerted  an  influ- 
ence on  the  policy  of  Europe."  2  Tyler's  Tyler,  288.  But  did  he  not 
orerlook  American  example  in  dealing  with  the  piracy  of  the  Barbary 
States  7   Vol  ii,  wypra, 

f  See  2  Ty^^t  ^^t  ^^t  ^'  ^  occurrence  in  1868  which  led  the 
British  government  to  renounce  formally  the  right  of  visit  as  against 
Om  United  States. 
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und  sensibilitji  she  ^leldod  enough  to  keep  the  poooe, 
which  was  ftll  she  ever  meant  to  yield ;  nor  did  she  yield, 
now  or  at  anj  other  time,  without  gaining  all  she  safely 
could  in  return.  Americans  who  expect  a  motherly  indul- 
gence from  the  mother  country,  whose  pride  is  forever 
wounded  by  their  in  depend  euce,  are  aure  to  be  disap* 
pointed.  This  settlement,  at  all  events,  averted  the  war 
which  was  imminent;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Upshur,  the 
rising  star  of  Tylor^e  little  galaxy,  war  with  Great  Britain 
would  have  overthrown  the  American  Union  and  estab- 
lished a  Southern  Confederacy.*  It  is  to  Tyler's  just 
renown  that  the  strife  of  words  led  to  no  such  issue;  and 
though  the  laboring  oar  fell  to  Webster,  his  Secretary,  the 
President  buoyed  up  the  business,  when  it  was  neariy 
aground,  by  tbe  suave  and  cheerful  address  and  happy 
strain  of  compliment  which  was  hia  strong  point ;  for,  being 
of  good  lineage,  he  was  easily  a  gentleman.  Home-sioknosa, 
the  hot  weather,  money  straits,  and  his  false  attitude  in 
polities,  which  set  him  more  and  more  at  variance  with  his 
party  fiiends,  drove  Webster  sometimes  into  an  ungracious 
and  difficult  mood;  while  Lord  Aebbarton  bad  his  own 
trials  to  bear.  Tyler  smoothed  out  the  wrinkles  of  nego- 
tiation, and  being  an  exceptional  Virginian  in  favoring 
navies,  the  African  squadron  proposal  came  fVom  him.f 
So  satisfactory,  in  fine,  was  the  treaty,  despite  all  criticism, 
that  the  Senate  ratified  it  by  more  than  a  tbree-fourlhs 
vote,{  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  Whig  Congress  was 
Htrongly  incensed  against  the  administration,  and  Webster 
had  made  bitter  enemies.  liot  &n  originator  of 
measures  so  much  as  their  consummate  champion,  a,,  (g^ 
nor  occupied  much  of  his  life  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  the  Secretary  set  by  this  settlement  hia 
chief  landmark  among  the  records,  and  mom  durable, 
indeed,  did  it  prove  than  most  of  those  on  which  his  Whig 


"  1  TjUr,  SST.  t  >  ^>w>  31>. 

t  Bjtito  9.  Tha  traatf,  having  been  ntillBd  by  Ontt  Brit^, 
WM  promntgatad  In  Horamber.  Baa,  for  othar  detail*  of  Uii«  nagotia- 
tlon,  S  Oarti*'!  Wabatar  and  3  Tjrler'i  Tj!«r. 
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oolleftgues  were  oecupied.  This  business,  too,  gave  Tyler 
his  best,  and  almost  his  only,  claim  to  New  England  thank- 
fulness, for  his  shifting  vane  pointed  more  and  more  to  the 
South  every  month,  as  his  term  drew  on. 

Through  the  second  and  regular  session  of  Congress, 
j^^     which  lasted  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  days 
dm.0.    and  was  the  longest  ever  held  until  after  the 
^"*^j    Mexican  war,  and  through  the  third  and  final 
Dee.  6.    scssiou  as  woll,  WO  look  in  vain  for  results.    The 
jj^j^  Whig  majority  wrangled  with  the  President  day 
after  day,  and  the  bright  expectations  with  which 
they  had  set  out  were  dimmed  with  gloom.    Tyler  showed 
more  mettle  than  had  been  expected  of  bim  and  vindicated 
the  rights  of  a  promoted  Vice-President  to  the  fullest. 
But  only  the  feeblest  remnant  of  followers  remained  in 
camp  with  him.    In  truth,  he  had  no  skill  to  organize,  and 
fatally  had  he  magnified  his  importance  when  he  matched 
himself  for  a  Presidential  candidate  against  Clay.    But  he 
tried  somewhat  longer  to  regain  bis  lost  foothold  among 
the  Whigs.    In  the  first  place,  uneasy  about  his  Bank 
vetoes,  nor  able  to  stand  on  clear  loco-foco  ground  after 
giving  the  sub- treasury  away,  he  puzzled  his  brain  to  find 
out  some  new  scheme  of  finance  which  would  meet  the  public 
wants,  save  his  legal  scruples,  and  give  him  the  glory  he 
had  coveted  of  originating  the  plan  of  reform. 
jjJJI^y  An  exchequer  bill  was  the  result,  which  ho  out 
lined  at  the  second  session  in  his  opening  mes- 
sage.    The  completed  draft  was  submitted  by  Secretary 
Forward,  on  a  call  of  the  House  proposed  by  (Jushing,  of 
the  corporal's  guard,  and  a  statement  of  the  plan  accom- 
panied it,  which  was  drawn  though  not  signed  by  Web- 
ster.*   Its  three  objects  were  the  safe-keeping  of  the  pub 
lie  moneys,  a  national  currency,  and  cheap  exchange;  a 
board  of  control  taking  charge  in  Washington,  with  agen- 
cies which  could  be  set  up  in  the  several  States.     The  plan 
had  merits,  though  weakened  by  the  homage  paid  to  State 


•  2  Tjln,  129,  ete. 
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Bovereignty,  that  bugbear  which  stood  in  the  path  of  all 
practicable  plans.  All  of  Tyler's  new  cabinet  expressed 
their  favor  to  this  scheme.  Spencer  pronounced  it  the 
best  which  had  ever  been  submitted  to  the  public,  while 
Webster  pledged  his  word  that  if  tried  three  years  our 
people  would  admit  this  to  be  the  most  beneficent  insti- 
tution ever  established,  next  to  the  constitution  itself. 
Favorable  reports  were  made  in  both  Houses,  each  accom- 
panied by  a  bill.*  But  Congress  took  now  its  revenge  by 
showing  to  the  President  the  same  contempt  for  his  plan 
that  he  had  shown  for  theirs.  Neither  bill  received  much 
attention  at  the  second  session,  though  the  President  once 
more  called  attention  to  the  subject,  and  in  the 
third  the  House  buried  the  plan  under  a  crushing  j^^^^ 
vote,f  and  the  country  never  mourned.  Of  na- 
tional banking  and  a  national  currency  the  Whigs  breathed 
not  a  word  again.  The  public  moneys  were  left  in  the 
naked  charge  of  the  President,  subject  to  his  own  arrange- 
ments for  their  custody,  until  the  Democrats  should  re- 
vive their  own  sub-treasury.  One  thing,  however,  was 
settled  by  Tyler's  vetoes :  the  people  learned  to  exist 
without  the  old-fashioned,  single  corporation  Bank,  which 
Jackson  had  laid  low ;  Webster  soon  pronounced  its  final 
epitaph  in  his  speeches,  and  the  Whigs,  with  Clay  him- 
self, abandoned  the  whole  subject  in  their  next  Presidential 
canvass. 

In  full  possession  of  the  national  legislature,  the  Whigs 
were  capable  of  despatching  an  immense  amount  of  work, 
but  for  their  acrimonious  strife  with  the  Executive.  They 
had  strongly  cherished  the  purpose  of  fVaming  a  new 
national  policy.  But  the  breach  with  Tyler  widened  in- 
stead of  closing  up.  The  President,  throwing  all  pledges 
to  the  wind,  now  that  his  party  had  abandoned  him, 
grasped  his  prerogative  as  tenaciously  as  ever  Jackson  had 
done,  and  inflicted  all  the  mischief  possible.    Having 


*  Gongresaionsl  Debates ;  61  Nllet. 
t  See  11  Adami'i  Diuy,  46,  90L 
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orguilied  the  cabinet  against  all  parties,  so  to  speak,  his 
iBnt  aim  was  to  ereate  a  party ;  to  do  what  seemed  best 
tor  the  interests  of  the  pubiio,  as  Upshar  privately  ex- 
pressed it»  and  trast  to  the  moderates  of  all  parties  to  sus- 
tain him.*  This  hope  was  fallacious;  and  fallacious  all 
the  more^  because  no  one  would  take  Tyler's  word  that 
his  intentions  were  honorable.  They  were  not  so  honora- 
ble but  that  the  axe  of  patronage  was  swung  in  two  di- 
rections pretty  vigorously  to  promote  Tyler's  new  party. 
The  appointments  were  shared  about  equally  between 
Whigs  and  Democrats,  at  the  same  time  that  Tyler  avoided 
both  Clay's  and  Benton's  followers,  and  looked  out  to 
strengthen  himself  most  of  all,  against  Clay.f  This  did 
not  show  a  high  sense  of  public  duty.  Aud  after  all  it 
proved  that  the  President  drew  sycophants  but  no  sup- 
porters; the  Whigs  spumed  his  bounty;  the  Democrats 
would  not  go  after  strange  gods;  there  was  no  Tyler 
party  in  Oongress,  nothing  but  the  Swiss  guard  which 
Clay  had  pointed  out  for  ridicule. 

Changes  in  the  tariff  impended  to  break  up  the  fhmous 
compromise  of  1833.  The  first  Whig  estimates  of  the 
financial  needs  of  the  government  had  been  rose-colored. 
Yan  Buren's  administration  left  at  the  accession  of  Tyler  a 
deficit  of  SI  1,406,000,  after  meeting  the  current  expenses  and 
providing  for  the  treasury  notes  then  outstanding.  This 
deficit  had  been  met  by  a  loan  at  the  extra  session,  which 
Congress,  over-sanguine,  limited  to  three  years.  But  post- 
ponement of  tariff  revision,  together  with  the  Whig  rupt- 
ure over  the  Bank  vetoes,  operated  injuriously  to  our 
national  credit.  State  repudiation,  following  soon  after, 
made  the  shock  still  greater;  not  Mississippi  alone,  but 
[ndiana,  Dlinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan  were  all  in 
defkult;  and  each  inclined  for  the  moment  to  wipe  out 
scores  with  the  public  creditor,  heedless  of  honor.  A 
national  loan  for  three  years  could  not  be  easily  placed 
while  the  Union  kept  this  posture.    But  the  Whig  Congress 


«» S  l^f Isr,  Itt-lMw  fit. 
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allowed  this  outcast  administration  to  go  on  embarrassing 
itself  with  the  country.  Not  until  the  close  of  Janu- 
ary, 1842,  did  the  bill  become  a  law  which  author-  jj^liy. 
ized  $5,000,000  to  be  emitted  in  treasury  notes  for 
temporary  relief;  it  was  the  middle  of  April  before  a  second 
act  extended  the  time  for  obtaining  the  three  years* 
loan,  increasing  its  amount  by  $5,000,000  ;*  appro- 
priation acts  were  held  back,  the  exchequer  plan  ignored, 
revision  still  delayed  on  the  ways  and  moans  of  a  revenue. 
Meantime,  the  President  had  twice  recalled  to 
Congress  the  stringency  of  the  situation,  while 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  earnestly  declared  that 
prompt  action  was  essential  to  save  the  good  faith  of  the 
government.     In  return,   the  House  had  been  pestering 
the  Executive  with  calls  concerning  his  now  appointments. 
They  asked  the  names  of  all  members  of  Congress  who  had 
been  applicants  for  office  under  him,  but  Tyler  protected 
what  had  been  confidential  and  not  official  correspondence, 
and  refused  to  answer.-f 

In  his  second  message  on  the  Treasury  situation  the 
President  urged  a  prompt  revision  of  the  tariff,  by  duties 
increased  above  twenty  per  cent.,  and  for  the  first  time 
foreshadowed  a  new  provocation  of  the  Whig  party  by  in- 
timating that  under  such  a  revision  the  land  distribution 
arranged  at  the  extra  session  must  fail  An  effort  was 
made  in  the  House  about  the  same  time  by  the  President's 
friends  to  amend  the  pending  loan  bill  so  as  to  have  the 
public  land  revenue  pledged  expressly  as  security.  They 
worked  for  this  in  vain,  and  the  loan  bill,  as  actually 
passed,  pledged  to  the  public  creditor,  instead,  the  security 
of  the  imports.^ 

It  was  in  vain  that  land  distribution,  or  the  yearly  divi- 
dend among  the  States  from  the  sale  proceeds  of  the  public 
territory, — ^that  pet  project  of  Clay's  and  the  Whig  party, — 

*  Acta  January  81,  1S42 ;  April  16, 1S42. 

fExeouiive  Docs.;   62  Kiles,  80;  2  Tyler,  169;  2  SUIflrmuA'f 
Manual. 
t  2  Tyler,  ISO ;  Cong.  Debates. 
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hftd  been  carried  in  the  extra  session.  This  was  not  a  time 
when  the  national  government  could  spare  a  single  rill 
of  its  resonroes.  Its  treasury  and  its  credit  stood  at  lower 
ebb  than  ever  before  in  times  of  peace.  This  was  chiefly 
due,  however,  to  the  strange  situation  of  our  import  system. 
That  tariff  compromise  of  1833,  arranged  by  Clay  and 
Calhoun,  now  about  to  make  its  last  automatic  change, 
proved  a  delusive  contrivance,  like  any  other  self-adjusting 
law  which  is  wound  up  to  run  ten  years  regardless  of 
events.  Its  sliding  scale  of  rates  by  which  imports  were 
to  be  dropped  to  a  uniform  twenty  per  cent,  duty  was  so 
ill  arranged  that  after  four-tenths  of  the  duty  had  come 
off  slowly  under  biennial  reductions,  two  quick  strokes 
1^12.  i^ow  cut  off  the  rest,  three-tenths  by  January  and 
jtt.L  the  remaining  throe- tenths  by  July  of  this  year.* 
*^  *•  In  fact,  that  uniform  twenty  per  cent  which  South 
Carolina  hoped  for  as  the  permanent  standard  of  the  tariff 
never  became  the  standard  at  all;  for  after  protecting 
manufactures  nine  full  years,  and  piling  up  surpluses  in  the 
treasury  most  of  the  time,  this  compromise  gave  its  two 
fVee-trade  turns  and  shut  off  the  revenue  like  a  spigot. 
In  the  present  beggary  of  State  and  national  finance  and 
credit,  at  all  events,  our  government  could  hardly  even 
borrow  until  the  law  was  changed. 
In  changing  the  law  the  Whigs  meant  to  re-establish  a 
protective  tariff;  and  under  such  a  tariff,  as  they 
figured  it,  all  current  expenditures  might  be  amply 
met  without  disturbing  that  land  distribution  at  all  to 
which  the  party  stood  pledged.  Their  project,  which  was 
based  on  Secretary  Forward's  estimates,  and  which  the 
President  himself  admitted  was  moderate,  made  revenue 
the  only  object  and  protection  the  incident ;  the  duties  were 
partially  readjusted,  with  the  scale  set  between  twenty- 
five  and  forty  per  cent. ;  no  manufactures  of  cotton  rated 
higher  than  thirty  percent.,  but  woollen  goods  touched  the 
maximum.  Three  years'  proof  of  such  a  tariff  gave  an 
increase  far  more  than  enough  to  meet  all  annual  wants 

•  Supra,  p.  lot. 
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aside  from  the  public  land  sales,  which  yielded  in  these 
days  bat  little  more  than  two  millions  a  year.*  Had  it 
not  been  for  Tyler,  then,  the  Whigs  would  have  f^ilfiUed 
their  campaign  pledges,  pleased  their  great  leader,  pleased, 
too,  the  States  which  groaned  for  some  relief  from  their 
indebtedness.  The  Democrats,  of  course,  stood  on  the 
Jacksonian  ground,  which  was  a  good  one,  opposing  all 
surrender  of  a  source  of  national  revenue,  and  acting  on 
their  usual  policy,  of  favoring  the  farm  above  the  factory 
in  tariff  rates.  But  the  majority  of  Congress  was  not 
theirs  nor  the  responsibility  to  the  people*  The  Whigs 
once  more  were  gravelled  by  their  own  President.  On 
this  new  tariff  act,  which  all  admitted  needful,  Tyler  un- 
expectedly dissented  from  the  majority,  giving  the  ben- 
efit of  his  professions  to  the  Whigs  and  pf  his  action  to 
the  Democrats,  as  he  had  done  on  the  bank  question.  He 
did  so  by  taking  advantage  of  the  safety-valve  proviso 
which  we  have  seen  was  tacked  to  the  land  distribution 
bill  of  the  extra  session.f  It  was  a  cunning  proviso,  pro- 
cured by  southern  free-traders,  as  if  Calhoun  meant  to 
keep  Clay  tied  to  the  old  coalition  or  else  humiliate  him. 
Upon  this  stoppage  of  the  land  distribution  whenever  duties 
should  bo  raised  above  twenty  per  cent.,  the  President 
now  impaled  his  conscience,  like  a  beetle  pierced  with  a 
pin,  and  kept  Congress  from  amending  its  own  legislation. 
He  had  praised  the  policy  of  land  distribution  like  any 
Whig ;  he  bad  professed  no  objection  to  a  Whig  tariff;  but 
to  have  a  Whig  tariff  and  a  Whig  distribution,  too,  dis- 
turbed some  sacred  compromise.;];  The  Whigs  in  Congress 
thought  they  divined  his  motive,  which  was  to  mortify 
Clay  and  please  Calhoun ;  and  Clay  himself,  who  felt  sure 
of  it,  encouraged  his  friends  to  stand  firm,  strip  the  traitor 
of  all  disguise,  and  drive  him  to  the  fold  where  he  be- 
lon^ed.§    Six  months  of  the  session  had  gone  by  before 

*  See  Tables  Am.  Almanac  f  Supra,  p.  889. 

t  2  Tyler,  85,  etc.,  tries  to  clear  the  President  by  supposing  that 
Swing  in  1841  misled  him  in  the  estimates. 

2  See  1  Ooleman's  Orittenden,  178-188.  The  rumor  went  that  Oal« 
boon  was  parleying  with  the  President. 
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the   House   took   up  tariff  legislation  in  earnest,  and 

^__     moulded  two  bills  for  raising  a  revenue ;  one  of 

them  provisional,  and  both  exceeding,  of  course, 

the  twenty  per  cent  maximum  of  duties.    The  provisional 

bill,  which  suspended  land  distribution  for  a  month  only, 

reached  the  President  only  a  few  days  before  the  first  of 

July,  the  date  fixed  fi>r  the  last  ruinous  out  under  the  old 

compromise  act.*    He  returned  the  provisional  bill  to  the 

House,  with  the  objection  that  land  distribution  was  not 

suspended  under  this  act  while  the  new  duties  lasted.    The 

provisional  bill  failed  in  consequence  and  the  angry  Whigs 

resolved  to  force  another  veto.f     The  regular  tariff  bill 

retained  the  same  land  distribution  purpose;  it 

^^^  passed  the  House  about  the  middle  of  July  and 

the  Senate  early  in  August.    The  President  did 

not  hesitate,  did  not  even  ask  the  advice  of  his  cabinet 

before  accepting  the  challenge.     He  promptly 

^      vetoed  the  bill  the  third  day  after  it  came  to  his 

hands,  and  again  the  House  could  not  muster  a  two-thirds 

vote  to  pass  it. 

Anticipating  this  result,  the  Whigs  had  considered  how 
to  impress  Tyler's  apostasy  upon  the  people.  Botts  was 
ardently  bent  on  impeachment,  and  made  many  personal 
disclosures  in  his  speeches  which  refiected  upon  the  Presi- 
dent ;  but  his  passion  and  the  strong  personal  feeling  at- 
tributed to  him  restrained  the  more  prudent  of  the  party. 
Adams  led  the  House  in  approaching  an  indictment,  and 
there  resting.  On  his  motion  a  select  committee  of  thir- 
teen in  that  branch  considered  the  veto  message ; 
and  made  a  stirring  report,  drawn  up  by  Adams 
himself,  which  arraigned    the  President  for  strangling 

•  See  1  Ooleman'8  Orittenden,  188.  Olaj  writes :  '<  In  my  yiew  of  it, 
I  think  our  (Hendi  ought  to  stand  up  flrmly  and  resolutely  for  distri- 
bution. The  more  vetoes  the  better  now,  assuming  that  the  measures 
themselves  are  right'' 

t  Many  Interpreted  the  bill  of  1888  to  allow  no  duties  at  all  to  be 
lerled  after  July  1st  without  some  new  act  like  the  provisional  one. 
But  Attorney-General  Legar^  advised  to  the  contrary,  and  the  ooV> 
leeton  were  Instructed  to  go  oa  levying  duties,  the  lowest  rates  of  dn^ 
aow  gotng  Into  operation. 
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legislation  by  the  misuse  of  the  veto  power.  Against  this 
nnosaal  procedare  Tyler  sent  in  his  protest,  but  the  House 
voted  not  to  receive  it.*  But  the  embarrassing  question 
remained,  whether  to  adjourn  and  leave  Tyler's  adminis- 
tration without  a  revenue,  and  on  this  the  Whigs  divided. 
Some,  like  Adams,  would  have  adjourned  at  once  and 
favored  spirited  action ;  but  moderate  men  of  the  party 
were  unwilling  to  go  before  the  people  on  so  extreme  an 
issue ;  and  Fillmore,  the  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means, 
reported  a  new  bill  which  omitted  the  offending  distribu- 
tion clause.  Twice  defeated,  this  bill  at  last  passed  the 
House  by  a  very  close  vote,  and  the  Senate  adopted 
it  by  a  majority  of  one ;  the  President  signed  it  "** 
on  the  day  before  adjournment,  the  same  day  that  his 
protest  went  to  the  House.f  As  finally  approved,  then, 
the  new  tariff  left  undisturbed  the  safety-valve  clause  of 
the  land  distribution  act  passed  the  year  before.|  That 
valve  at  once  closed  by  the  force  of  its  own  mechanism,  and 
as  the  duties  have  never  since  been  reduced  to  twenty  per 
cent.,  it  was  never  lifted  again.  It  was  the  last  triumph 
of  the  Calhoun  nullifiers.  Tyler  carried  his  point  by  dis- 
tressing the  Clay  Whigs  as  he  bad  done  the  year  before, 
and  they  in  utter  detestation  abjured  him  forever. 

The  first  years  of  the  old  compromise  tariff  had  been 
blooming  years  for  the  whole  Union.  Clay  claimed  in  1843 
that  the  compromise  saved  American  manufactures,  and 
gave  them  stability,  working  for  seven  years  admirably .§ 
Calhoun,  in  1836,  owned  publicly  that  for  the  three  past 
years  his  State  and  section  had  felt  the  growing  and  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  country  as  never  before.  "Our 
prosperity  as  a  great  agricultural  people,"   he  argued, 

*  This  Bxecutlye  protest  was  treated  as  a  breach  of  privil^^.  In 
this  the  House  stood  on  stronger  ground  than  the  Senate  had  occupied 
in  1884  against  President  Jackson,  with  the  aid  of  Tyler's  own  vote ; 
for  the  House  had  an  undoubted  right  of  inquisition  upon  the  acts  of 
the  Executiye,  being  the  impeaching  branch  of  Oongresa. 

t  (12,  63  Niles;  Gong.  Debates;  2  Tyler. 

t  Aoi  Aug.  80, 1842. 

I  Olay's  PriT.  Oorr.,  482. 
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"  producers  of  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  to  be  consumed 
in  general  markets  of  the  world,  must  depend  upon  a 
free  exchange  of  products  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;" 
yet  he  gloried  in  that  same  compromise  by  which  the 
South  had  regained  her  welfare.*  How  little  in  reality 
the  protecting  duties  of  1832  had  been  scaled  down  in 
those  three  years  has  already  been  shown ;  but,  blind  to 
the  deeper  causes  which  stunted  her  progeny,  the  sunny 
section  hatched  her  eggs  in  the  sand.  How  amazingly 
was  the  great  staple  increasing!  a  cotton  crop  heavier 
by  pound  weight  in  1835  than  the  whole  free  population 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  still  steadily 
increasing;  a  crop  whose  export  to  Great  Britain 
alone,  nearly  tripling  in  twelve  years,  stood  in  that  year  at 
262,000,000  poundSi  In  vain  had  Bngland,  by  way  of  com- 
petition, been  trying  to  introduce  cotton  culture  into  the 
Bast  Indies.  Was  it  strange,  then,  that  the  cotton  barons 
grew  arrogant,  ambitious  to.  spread  their  system,  or  that 
they  disdained  northern  sentiment  over  the  negro  ?  Slavea 
and  the  staple  they  thought  indissoluble ;  and,  indeed,  they 
were  fast  coming  to  believe  that  the  present  Union  was 
burdensome ;  that  with  an  independent  confederacy  of 
their  own  they  could  make  the  world  their  own  market. 
Such  were  the  thoughts  springing  up  in  ardent  minds 
which  bent  to  Calhoun's  whispers.  Millions  of  acres  were 
covered  by  the  white  bursting  pod ;  millions  more  might 
be  wrested  from  the  nerveless  powers  about  them,  and 
slavery  set  like  the  stars  in  the  firmament. 

In  the  States  they  disdained  to  pattern  after,  at  the 
North, — free,  thank  Heaven!  from  their  base  leprosy, — pur- 
suits varied  greatly,  though  rapid  growth  was  the  law  of 
them  all.  Commerce  familiarized  New  England  and  the 
middle  seaboard  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  were  sec- 
ond only  to  Great  Britain  among  civilized  nations  in  the 
proportion  of  sailors  to  the  population ;  and  the  quick  and 
frequent  trips  of  American  packets  and  lighter  crafl  saved 
in  time  what  other  nations  might  economise  in  wages. 


*  61  KilM,  781. 
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American  sea-captains  employed  the  sailors  of  all  nations, 
and  knew  how  to  get  the  best  work  out  of  the  smallest 
namber ;  the  cod  and  coast  fisheries  constituted  an  impor- 
tant industry,  while  the  New  Bedford  whaler,  the  profits 
of  whose  ventures  were  divided  like  prize-money  between 
owners  and  crew,  scoured  the  far  Pacific,  returning  with 
a  full  cargo  of  oil  often  without  having  once  landed  since 
the  vessel  left  the  heel  of  the*  Bay  State.  Ship-buildi9g 
was  an  art  in  which  Americans  excelled,  for  they  were 
universally  known  to  build  the  £Eu»test  vessels  in  the  world, 
designing  new  models  while  other  nations  clung  to  the  old 
ideas.*  But  to  northern  manufactures  it  is  that  our 
thought  should  turn.  A  cohort  of  industries  kept  good 
pace  with  the  extension  of  commerce.  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  compact  New  Jersey  were 
at  this  period  the  chief  manufacturing  States  of  the  Union, 
but  the  spirit  of  their  enterprise  was  as  boundless  as  that 
of  freedom  itself  Our  native  manufactures  and  commerce 
aided  to  build  up  one  another;  time  would  give  us  the 
near  approach  to  all  nations;  and  no  longer  confined  to 
the  cramping  bounds  of  a  home  market,  American  goods 
found  their  way  to  South  America,  the  Bast  and  West 
Indies,  and  the  Celestial  Bmpire.  We  were  a  world  by 
ourselves,  a  people  capable  of  supplying  all  the  average 
wants  of  their  own  society.  In  Burope,  labor  was  cheaper, 
and  skill  sharpened  down  to  the  point  of  minute  perfec- 
tion ;  but  to  this  a  population  highly  ingenious  made  a 
fair  offset,  while  our  market  was  open  for  the  millions 
and  not  the  millionaire.  In  water-power  we  were  unri- 
valled ;  our  coal  and  iron  resources,  rapidly  developing, 
would  soon  increase  our  independence  of  the  mother  coun- 
try; taxes  were  lower  than  in  Bngland,  living  cheaper, 
and  raw  materials  such  as  cotton,  hemp,  hides,  and  lumber 
obtained  at  less  cost.  There  was  something  truly  marvel 
lous  in  the  mineral  fertility  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania alone;  her  capacious  bosom  nurtured  each  new  ma- 
terial want  in  turn,  and  more  than  a  Peruvian  treasure 

•  See  GniBd>i  Unitod  Statst. 
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Wfts  yielded  flrom  her  anthracite  mines  alone,  which  re- 
placed the  ravage  of  the  forests  so  rapidly  in  ten  years 
after  the  pickaxe  was  first  applied,  that  by  1831  it  was  the 
cheap  fhel  at  the  New  York  wharves  and  successfolly  fed, 
besides,  the  motive-power  of  many  factories  and  a  host 
of  busy  steamboats.  Without  that  timely  discovery,  how 
inferior  would  have  been  the  development  of  steam-pro- 
pelling industries  which  consumed  fuel  so  voraciously  I 
Though  American  coal  and  iron  still  cost  more,  perhaps, 
than  in  England,  the  vicinity  of  these  products  to  one 
another  on  native  soil  was  like  a  giant  footprint.  The 
grimy  bituminous  smoke  overhung  the  fhrnaces  of  Pitts- 
burg more  densely  after  this  tariff  of  1842,  and  railway 
iron  and  supplies  enriched  the  Quaker  State.  In  the  cheap 
wares  Americans  had  long  driven  a  busy  trade ;  in  paper 
and  hardware,  glassware,  painted  chairs  and  ftirnituro, 
the  shoes  of  Lynn,  and  the  wooden  clocks  of  peddling 
Connecticut,  who  taught  the  world  how  trade  should  be 
brought  to  the  customer's  door.*  But  the  woollen  and 
cotton  manufactures,  old  enough  to  have  learned  to  creep, 
were  an  object  of  great,  and,  perhaps,  the  greatest,  solici- 
tude under  our  Whig  tariff.  Wool  bad  been  the  chief  target 
of  the  nuUifiers  ever  since  New  England  stood  behind  it ; 
and  woollen  and  cotton  industries  outside^of  New  England 
maintained  but  a  struggling  existence.  Great  Britain  was 
the  best  customer  of  the  cotton  States ;  and  until  the  iron 
and  steel  of  Pennsylvania  diverted  her  jealousy,  nothing 
so  galled  British  pride  as  the  rivalry  Massachusetts  set  up 
in  weaving  fabrics  of  cotton  and  wool.  Nor  was  the 
South  pleased  to  enrich  the  chief  synagogue  of  abolition. 
Pioneer  manufacturers,  with  their  enterprise  and  capital, 
the  Lowells,  Lawrences,  and  Applctons,  of  Massachusetts, 
built  great  factory  towns,  of  which  Lowell,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  rivers,  was  the  earliest  and 
most  famous.  Its  fine  water-power  was  aided  by  a  canal 
through  which  goods  were  transported  to  Boston  until 

*  The  itory  ima  that  the  wooden  nutmegs  of  thif  State  were  only 
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the  railway  superseded  it.  Here  the  first  mill  was  erected 
in  1822,  and  fourteen  years  later  there  were  twenty- 
seven  of  them,  employing  nearly  130,000  spindles, 
and  occupying  the  full  water  privileges.  Lowell  spindles 
revolved  faster  than  the  British,  and  various  improvements 
originating  here  had  already  been  introduced  abroad. 
Thread,  for  which  $2.40  a  pound  was  paid  when  Hancock 
was  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  used  in  the  '^  log^cabin** 
patchwork  at  only  sixteen  cents,  and  the  old  veteran  of 
1812  could  buy  the  cotton  fabric  for  his  shirts  for  less  than 
half  of  what  the  bare  weaving  by  hand  cost  when  he 
shouldered  his  musket  for  the  march  to  Canada.  Besides 
the  cotton  stuffs  which  ran  out  more  than  20,000  miles  a 
year,  were  carpets  and  cloths,  using  more  than  500,000 
pounds  of  wool  a  year.  The  Bigelow  carpet  loom  was  a 
triumph  of  native  invention.  Lowell  was  a  model  town 
of  American  pattern.  At  this  time  the  work  of  the  mills 
was  chiefly  done  by  young  women,  most  of  them  the 
daughters  of  New  England  farmers ;  and  as  anti-slavery 
associations  first  taught  American  women  to  agitate  public 
questions,  so  in  the  Lowell  factory  was  made  their  firat 
industrial  stand  as  a  body  in  pursuits  which  took  the  sex 
out  of  the  secluded  home  life  which  tradition  taught  was 
their  sphere.  Their  morals  in  these  mills  were  thus  far 
exemplary,  and  woman's  vigilance  was  enough  to  expel 
the  impure  and  guard  the  gates  of  chastity.  They  were 
clean,  healthy,  well  dressed,  and  attractive.  Educated, 
most  of  them,  in  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and  having  a 
bright  intelligence,  these  factory  girls  maintained  a  maga- 
zine among  them  with  original  verses  and  essays.  Their 
procession,  to  which  we  have  alluded,*  when  a  mile  of 
&ctory  girls  marched  with  great  pomp,  bareheaded,  dressed 
in  white,  with  sashes  of  various  hues,  and  holding  their 
pretty  parasols  above  their  heads,  was  the  most  unique 
welcome  given  to  Jackson  during  his  famous  tour.  On 
their  modest  earnings  of  $3  or  $3.50  a  week,  fh>m  which 
they  put  something  by,  they  lived  under  strict  restraint 
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M  in  Bome  huge  female  seminary,  ontnambering  the  mae- 
enline  workers  by  nearly  four  to  one,  not  leas  than  twelve 
hundred  of  them  being  employed  by  a  single  corporation. 
These  angel  operatives  were  the  delight  of  Hassacbasetts, 
the  despair  of  cankered  mill  towns  in  the  old  world.  Such 
was  the  American  factory  system,  in  its  fresh  novelty, 
when  tbe  best  mercantile  honor  directed  it,  and  the  tender 
sex  still  felt  that  life  had  great  risks  when  it  detached  one 
from  the  &mily  hearth  and  sent  her  into  the  wide  world 
to  earn  a  living.* 

Bitter  grew  the  feud  between  President  Tyler  and  Ck>n- 
gress  as  these  two  years  rolled  on  to  their  end. 
])M.^  Neither  side  would  yield  to  the  other.  Non- 
iMs.  committal  as  had  been  the  Whig  canvass  of  1840, 
no  party  had  ever  fixed  upon  a  clearer  course  of 
policy  when  once  it  came  into  power,  no  majority  in  Con- 
gress ever  promised  better  harmony  with  the  President 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  with  bis  cabinet,  in  carrying  it 
out.  But  one  black  hour  changed  the  whole  face  of  af- 
fairs ;  and  tbe  Whig  policy  was  stranded,  the  whole  floet 
tempest-tossed,  Congress  frustrated ;  and,  bitterest  of  vexa- 
tion, by  that  very  same  Jacksonian  method  of  overriding 
the  legislative  will  which  Tyler  not  less  than  Harrison,  all 
Whig  speakers  for  Whig  candidates,  had  loudly  repudi- 
ated. The  fruits  of  victory  crumbled  like  the  Dead-Sea 
apple  at  the  touch.  The  National  Bank  bill  foil  speared 
by  vetoes,  and  all  effort  to  repair  the  currency  was  para- 
lyzed. Vetoes  killed  the  land  distribution,  lineal  heir  of 
internal  improvements,  and  the  last  of  that  munificent 
race  of  projects  for  the  benefit  of  the  States.  The  bank- 
rupt act,  not  in  the  full  sense  a  Whig  measure,  was  re- 
pealed by  the  same  Congress  which  brought  it  into  being. 
The  repeal  of  the  independent  treasury,  so  far  from  effect- 
ing its  intended  purpose,  practically  reunited  the  purse 
and  sword.  Of  all  Clay's  well-arranged  programme  at 
the  extra  session  nothing  Whig  sui^ived  this  Whig  Con- 
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grew  bat  the  new  tariff;  the  roat  of  the  work  was  WMtod 
anei^. 

Before  th«  strife  of  the  eeoond  sesmon  on  this  tariff 
queation,  Clay  had  left  the  scenoB  of  legislation  thrioe 
tnortifled,  and  more,  at  the  &ilnre  of  the  plans  he 
most  oborished.  Another  reason  for  retiring  was  ku*. 
connected  with  bis  ambition.  He  felt,  as  did  his  in- 
timates, that  be  could  better  marshal  the  Whig  host  to  rio- 
tory  by  leaving  the  angry  arena  at  once.  He  had  thought  of 
resigning  when  Harrison  came  into  office ;  be  needed  rest, 
and  the  idea  grew  upon  him  that  he  was  an  obstacle  in 
Congress  while  he  remained  there.*  TbelsetdayofMarcb 
saw  an  impresaiTe  scene  in  the  Senate  chamber,  snch 
as  only  a  Henry  Clay  coald  have  sustained.  But  Clay's 
wizard  spell  was  felt  even  by  the  associates  who  had  op- 
posed him  most,  and  all  knew  he  had  been  basely  treated. 
Tbe  hall,  the  galleries,  and  every  approach  to  this  wing 
were  crowded  to  bear  his  eloquence  for  tbe  last  time.  In 
thrilling  words  the  orator  reviewed  bis  long'publio  career 
of  nearly  forty  years,  most  of  which  bad  been  identified 
with  Congressional  service;  be  scorned  tbe  late  imputa- 
tion of  his  enemies  that  be  bad  tried  to  bo  "  dictator," 
though  he  would  confess  that  bis  nature  was  warm,  his 
temper  ardent,  and  bis  disposition  one  which  tended  to 
enthusiasm.  On  this  parting  occasion  he  tenderly  besought 
bis  colleagues  to  forget  all  personal  collisions  between 
them,  and  think  only  of  the  conflicts  of  mind  and  mind,  in 
which  each  one  had  meant  to  subserve  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  tbe  country.  At  the  close  of  this  speech  Clay 
submitted  the  credentials  of  Crittenden,  the  late  Attorney- 
General,  as  his  successor,  and  invoked  God's  blessing  upon 
those  with  whom  he  now  intended  to  part  forever.  This 
genorouH  and  well-fVamed  speech,  which  was  marred  by  no 
severe  allusion  to  tbe  wounds  he  felt  the  deepest,  touched 
the  hearts  of  all  who  listened  to  it ;  strong  men,  strong 
foes  like  Benton,  wept,  and  when  the  Speaker  closed,  tbe 
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Senate  acyoumed,  on  Preston's  motion,  too  deeply  affected 
to  go  on  with  the  business.  They  who  before  had  passed 
hot  words  with  Henry  Clay  now  went  up  to  bim,  released 
flrom  restraint,  and  vied  in  tender  words  with  his  personal 
followers;  and  as  ho  reached  the  entrance  door  to  pass 
out,  Calhoun,  his  latest  antagonist,  who  for  five  years  had 
not  spoken  with  him,  met  him  on  the  threshold  with  ex- 
tended hands,  and  both  by  some  hidden  prompting  fell  into 
each  other's  arms  without  a  word. 

What  years  had  passed  over  these  foremost  illustrious 
rivals  since  first  they  met  in  the  House  young  zealots,  and 
spurred  the  country  together  into  the  war  of  1812  for 
''sailors'  rights"!  Time  admonished  each  that  his  eagle 
ambition  must  soon  drop  its  pinions.  Clay's  retirement 
left  Calhoun  without  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel ;  and 
wearying  of  the  aimless  strife,  he,  too,  punctuated  this 
Congress  as  his  last,  notifying  his  State,  which  was  still 
devoted  to  him,  that  he  must  decline  to  be  re-elected. 
Neither  for  Clay  nor  Calhoun  was  this  the  last  exit 
of  senatorial  life,  though  such  they  honestly  believed  it; 
but  when  they  met  there  again  ambition  once  flushed 
was  worn  to  a  ghost.  Another  retirement  from  this  Con- 
gress, announced  more  modestly  than  cither  of  these, 
was  that  of  Fillmore,  in  the  House,  the  Whig  who  had 
changed  the  tariff  bill  at  the  last  moment  to  propitiate 
the  errant  Executive.  Fillmore  was  a  man  of  fine  pres- 
ence, not  brilliant  in  debate,  but  possessed  of  fair  ability, 
sober,  and  industrious.  Who  can  turn  the  next  leaf  of 
the  sibyl's  book  ?  This,  this  alone,  was  he  whose  present 
farewell  to  Congress  meant  in  good  truth  the  all  hail, 
hereafter, — the  next  President  of  the  United  States  to  be 
generated  by  the  same  process  as  John  Tyler,  and  the  last 
of  Presidents  belonging  to  the  great  Whig  party.* 

State  debts  continued  a  source  of  great  anxiety  at  this 
period,  dishonoring  this  Union  in  the  eyes  of 
Burope.    These  debts  had  been  chiefly  contracted 
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during  the  wild  era  which  ended  in  the  oriais  of  1837  and 
while  the  passion  for  constructing  great  public  works  of 
utility  wan  strongest.    They  were  owed  largely  to  Euro- 
pean  creditors,  who  wished  to  hold  the  national  govern- 
ment  in  some  way  responsible  for  them ;  the  interest  having 
been  defaulted  by  the  debtor  States,  as  we  have  seen  in  vari- 
ous instances,  and  no  provision  made  for  meeting  the  priuci- 
pal.    The  black  cloud  of  repudiation  darkened  the  picture. 
BepadialioD  was  first  proposed,  first  adopted,  by  Missis- 
sippi in  1841,  and  the  policy  proved  a  lasting  mill- 
stone to  her  credit,  other  States  hesitating   to 
follow  the  pernicious  example.    Hississippi  troubles  grew, 
however,  out  of  a  banking  entanglement,  and  there  was 
some  taint  of  ft«ud  in  the  issue  of  her  bonds.     Of  the 
other  delinquent  States, — Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Louisi- 
ana, Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan, — nearly  all  had  loaned 
their  credit,  recklessly  perhaps,  but  magnificently,  to  works 
of  real  utility,  like  railroads,  canals,  and  bridges,  each  with 
its  pot  of  golden  profits  under  the  rainbow's  span.    Penn- 
sylvania had  owed  nearly  t38,000,000  in  her  funded 
debt,  the  chief  of  which  was  duo  for  a  vertebrate  j„,„y, 
track  and  watorKiourse  extending  trom  Philadel- 
phia to  Pittsburg,  and  Maryland  was  similarly  involved, 
though  her  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  made  fkir  returns 
upon  the  investment.     In  New  York  the  legislature  had 
recently  put  a  stop  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal 
and  other  works  of  improvement,  but  the  honor 
of  the  State  was  zealously  muntained ;  while  Kew 
York  metropolia  that  same  year  not  only  prosecuted  to 
completion  its  costly  Croton  aqueduct,  but  kept  the  sources 
of  public  credit  pure  as  the  fountains  which  at  last  gushed 
forth  to  gladden  its  great  multitude.* 

Punctilious  honor  in  dealing  with  the  public  creditors 
bad  been  the  national  motto,  the  national  example,  ever 
since  Hamilton  smote  the  rock  with  his  rod ;  and  in  these 
depressing  days  that  other  Hamiltonian  plan  was  agi- 
tated, of  having  the  nation  assume  the  State  debts,  but 
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publio  opinion  would  not  assent.  The  land  distribution 
Boheme,  now  firustrated,  was,  we  have  seen,  a  gentle  reach 
in  that  direction,  while  a  British  interest  worked,  though 
in  vain,  to  bring  State  obligations  by  some  means  into  the 
scope  of  the  Ashburton  treaty.  The  American 
people  grew  sensitive  as  they  found  the  American 
name  held  in  disrepute  abroad,  because  of  the  few  States 
which  deliberated  whether  to  repudiate ;  and  as  a  rebuke  to 
the  repudiating  member,  a  petition  found  its  way  into  the 
House  which  urged  Congress  to  assume  the  debt  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  eject  that  State  from  the  Union.  Adams*  took 
the  high  ground  that  the  Union  could  compel  any  delin- 
quent State  to  pay  what  it  owed,  though  on  that  point  the 
President  and  a  vast  majority  of  both  Houses  differed  from 
him ;  he  warned  his  countrymen,  moreover,  that  foreign 
powers  would  hold  this  federal  government  liable  for  the 
debts  of  all  its  sovereign  members.  Such  promptings, 
fortunately,  had  their  weight  with  Pennsylvania,  which 
hovered  for  a  time  on  the  fatal  brink  of  dishonor.  Sydney 
Smith,  an  English  liberal,  well  esteemed  in  America,  had 
bought  Pennsylvania  bonds  when  they  seemed  a  safe  in- 
vestment ;  he  dipped  his  pen  in  gall  when  he  found  them 
defaulted,  and  made  Americans  writhe  under  his  satire ; 
and  selling  out  when  the  bonds  were  quoted  at  forty  per 
cent,  of  their  face,  he  retired  from  American  securities  in 
a  dudgeon,  dying  soon  after.  By  this  time  Pennsylvania 
was  fairly  shamed  from  the  path  of  dishonor.  Prosperity 
returning  to  bless  her  abundant  resources,  she  resumed 
the  payment  of  her  debts  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
legislature,  and  set  a  salutary  example  to  other 
hesitating  States,  which  was  none  too  early.  This 
Union  emerged  bravely  from  that  slough  of  discredit  and 
despondency  which  in  the  Spanish-American  republics 
about  us  was  breeding  the  worst  ills  of  European  inter- 
vention. 

Charles  Dickens,  in  his  title-page  of  "  American  Notes,*' 
satirized  while  the  slime  was  fresh  the  bad  odor  of  Ameri- 
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can  seourities  in  these  years,  and  thought  of  adding  an  Old 
Bailey  motto  more  stinging  still,  which,  however,  he  con- 
clnded  to  suppress.  He  was  another  of  those  English  lit- 
erati whose  experience  of  the  United  States  lefl  him  in  a 
soured  frame  of  mind ;  but  more  popular  and  influential 
here  by  far  than  Sydney  Smith,  his  barb  drove  far  deeper. 
Seldom  was  it,  in  his  long  career,  that  this  Hogarth  of 
English  literature,  though  travelling  much,  painted  other 
scenes  in  his  novels  than  those  of  the  English  common  life 
to  which  his  heart  always  warmed  ;  and  it  was  the  warmth 
of  his  coloring,  his  pathos,  his  melodramatic  art,  almost 
grotesque,  that  gave  the  peculiar  richness  to  his  exuber- 
ant humor.  He  was  no  judicious  critic  of  that  to  which 
he  was  external,  but  a  caricaturist  and  word -painter,  look- 
ing out  for  picturesque  contrasts.  In  1842,  Dickens  visited 
America,  whither  his  fame  had  preceded  him.  The 
famous  novelist  of  the  poor  and  lowly  was  greeted 
with  superabundant  applause.  Crowds  gathered  to  gaze 
on  him ;  he  was  cheered  at  the  theatre  whenever  he  ap- 
peared, honored  with  dinners  and  balls,  waited  upon  by 
deputations  from  distant  towns  at  the  West  who  begged 
the  honor  of  a  visit.  It  was  at  a  dinner  given  him  in  New 
York,  where  he  was  toasted  as  ^'  the  guest  of  the  nation," 
that  Washington  Irving,  a  nervous  presiding  officer,  unused 
to  oratory,  broke  down  in  his  speech  with  his  manuscript 
at  his  plate ;  Irving,  honored  in  diplomacy,  who  had  often 
roamed  with  Dickens  the  London  streets,  but  was  home 
now  to  arrange  for  his  matelcHs  nest  on  the  Hudson.  So 
eager  and  spontaneous  was  his  welcome  to  America  that 
Dickens  in  his  vanity  expected  too  much  from  the  mis- 
sion which  he  had  in  view.  That  mission  was  to  procure 
some  law  of  international  copyright;  and  Bulwer,  Carlyle, 
Campbell,  Tennyson,  Hallam,  were  among  the  British  au- 
thors who  seconded  his  efforts  as  the  most  popular  of 
them  all ;  but  American  publishing  interests  were  hostile 
to  the  plan,  and  American  authors,  as  a  class, — Irving, 
Prescott,  and  Bryant, — shy  of  meddling.*     These  were 
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times  when  the  boBineBS  of  cheap  Amerioan  reprints  in  this 
oonntry  was  carried  to  an  excess  most  unusual,  and  news- 
papers and  broadsides  served  up  British  literature  by  the 
Mlnmn  in  fine  print  and  dingy  paper.  This  compelled  the 
«hief  publishing  houses  to  ransack  their  dusty  plates  and 
reissue  old  books  in  a  cheap  form.  With  Shakespcares, 
&mily  libraries,  dictionaries,  novels,  and  miscellanies,  a 
huge  mass  of  pirated  matter,  the  market  was  soon  over- 
stocked; but  the  popular  taste  for  good  literature  was 
expanded.  International  copyright  is  just  to  authors,  yet 
the  international  fame  of  a  book  brings  reward  to  a  writer, 
and  better  is  a  foreign  circulation  without  profit  than  no 
foreign  circulation  at  alL 

Where  Dickens  thrust  the  sting  of  his  satire  most  deeply 
was  in  the  comment  of  his  ''American  Notes" 
upon  our  slave  institution.  Taking  personally 
but  a  slight  peep  at  southern  life,  be  culled  from  the  rude 
frontier  newspapers  the  coarsest  paragraphs  he  could  find 
of  brutal  murders  and  bar-room  frays  with  pistols  and 
bowie-knives  in  the  far-off  border  States.  No  border  life 
is  without  its  ruffian  aspect,  but  in  all  this  he  seemed  to 
see  the  barbarism  of  slavery.  Not  to  the  slave  alone,  but 
to  his  oppressor,  the  system,  he  declared,  was  fraught  with 
dangers  as  sure  to  come  as  the  day  of  judgment.* 

Such  were  the  reflections  which  southern  men  constantly 
invited  at  this  period  while,  they  bugged  closer  a  system 
which  the  whole  civilized  world  was  enlisting  to  destroy. 
What  moderate  slaveholders  claimed  was  constantly  that 
the  institution,  much  as  they  regretted  it,  had  existed  before 
them,  that  emancipation  would  compel  a  civil  war  of  races, 
that  only  the  slave  States  were  affected  by  slavery,  and 
that  no  other  part  of  the  Union  bad  a  right  to  meddle.f 
Love  of  Union  was  the  chord  which,  like  the  touch  of 
Orpheus,  should  put  all  fiercer  passions  to  Hlcej).  But  how 
long  would  be  the  charm  of  that  fairy -like  music?    Hear 

*  Dickens's  American  Notee. 

f  See  CUy's  Priv.  Oorr.,  i6a-476. 
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the  harsh  trumpet  of  abolitionism  pealing  its  dissonant 
alarm,  and  the  whole  South  drawing  together  by  a  com- 
mon instinct  and  knotting  their  lash  the  harder.  It  was 
plain,  could  one  have  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  that 
slaveholders  were  at  length  banded  more  closely  to  their 
system  than  to  the  Union  itself,  and  that  a  race  of  masters 
was  growing  up  who  could  not  bear  a  superior  nor  brook 
an  equal.  The  wish,  the  need,  to  be  let  alone  led  logically 
to  the  resolve  to  live  alone,  to  seek  new  and  independent 
safeguards,  should  other  guarantees  fail.  Southerners 
were  growing  very  sensitive  to  dictation,  and  the  northern 
abolition  movement  only  made  their  pride  the  more  wilful 
to  keep  and  defend  an  institution  which  many  of  them, 
indeed,  believed  essential  to  their  economic  condition,  and 
at  all  events  never  to  part  with  it  but  in  their  own  way. 
Many  slaveholders,  and  the  cotton  growers  in  particular, 
had,  moreover,  the  propagating  ardor.  As  for  abolition- 
ists at  the  north,  they  were  hated  as  hell-hounds ;  Clay, 
than  whom  no  one  of  them  all  tried  harder  to  please  north- 
ern sentiment,  could  see  no  good,  but  harm,  in  the  abolition 
movement,  which  arrayed  State  against  State  and  invited 
blood,  incendiarism,  and  devastation.* 

Time  should  deal  very  gently  with  the  loyal  conserva- 
tism, north  and  south,  which  deprecated  all  agitation  on 
this  tender  subject.  Had  Harrison  lived,  northern  Whigs 
might  have  steered  the  ship  judiciously.  But  under  Tyler, 
whose  whole  soul  was  southern,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
national  craft  was  plunging  in  dangerous  waters.  The 
inevitable  tendency  of  this  administration  from  beginning 
to  end  was  to  hasten  the  impending  conflict  between  free- 
dom and  slavery.  Such  was  the  bias  of  the  Virginia  con- 
clave which  gained  gradual  ascendancy  with  the  President. 
Northern  Democrats  were  debauched  in  consequence, 
while  northern  Whigs  grew  timid  and  pliable,  except  for 
the  anti-slavery  minority  of  them.  Barly  in  the  extra 
session  of  this  Congress  John  Quincy  Adams  moved  to 
rescind  the  role  against  anti-slavery  petitions ;  his  point 

•  CUy'i  Priv.  €k>iT.,  461. 
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WM  carried  after  a  warm  debate,  only  to  be  rocooBidered 
and  lost  soon  after,  the  southern  Whigs  voting  with 
iiM^San*.  *^®  Democrats.     A  new  effort  he  made  at  the  long 
session,  but  was  again  defeated.     He  next  called 
a  caucus  of  the  Whigs  for  concert  on  this  question ;  but 
only  a  handf\il  responded,  Winthrop,  Fillmore,  and  other 
professed  friends  of  the  repeal  staying  away.*    Northern 
Whigs,  in  truth,  were  shy  of  Adams,  lest  they  should  be- 
come identified  with  the  abolition  fanatics ;  they  liked  the 
grand  old  veteran  for  a  prow,  but  as  a  prow  to  move 
by  their  impulse.    Webster  was  Now  England's  Jove ;  a 
nod  from  the  beetle-browed  divinity  was  a  command ;  and 
Webster  foiled  silently  this  maker  of  turbulence.      The 
Speaker  of  the  House,  in  recognition  of  pre-eminent  merit, 
had  made  Adams  chairman  of  the  foreign  relations ;  but 
the  old  man's  interest  centred  in  the  right  of  petition. 
Petitions  and  remonstrances  being  presented  by  him  as 
they  came,  he  showed  his  consistency  when  it  was 
5J2^     put  to  test.    One  petition  from  Greorgia,  which  he 
offered  at  the  second  session,  prayed  that  he  might 
be  removed  from  the  chairmanship  assigned  to  him ;  and 
another,  a  few  days  afterwards,  from   Haverhill,  of  his 
State,  which  bore  forty-six  signatures,  asked  that  meas- 
ures be  taken  for  a  peaceable  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Upon  this  latter  memorial  the  southern  members  tried  to 
silence  the  aged  champion,  as  thoy  bud  tried  before,  by 
impaling  him  before  the  country  as  a  traitor ;  Gilmer,  the 
President's  friend,  offered  a  resolution  of  censure  which, 
after  a  caucus  of  the  slaveholding  members,  was  displaced 
by  one  more  flaming  and  violent  in  expression,  which  that 
squanderer  of  brilliant  gifts,  the  dissipated  Tom  Marshall, 
of  Kentucky,  introduced.    Adams  defended  his  ground  in 
the  long  and  exasperating  debate  which  followed,  though 
the  mental  pressure  upon  him  was  so  great  that  for  several 
nights  he  scarcely  slept.     The  House  at  last  laid 
the  whole  subject  of  censure  on  the  table,  and  then 
by  a  vote  of  four  to  one  refused  to  receive  the  Haverhill 

*  11  Adami'i  Memoin ;  Cong.  Debat«ft. 
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petition.*  As  part  of  the  attempt  to  crush  the  ex-Presi- 
dent his  sonthom  colleagues  in  the  oommittee  of  foreign 
relations  tried  to  have  Gushing  forced  into  his  place  as 
chairman,  and  unable  to  carry  their  point  they  resigned, 
refusing  to  serve  with  him;  their  places  were  filled. 
Adams's  constituents  applauded  his  course,  and  when  he 
returned  home  in  midsummer,  and  a  year  later, 
upon  his  tour  of  the  Niagara  region  and  western 
New  York,  he  was  bailed  with  enthusiasm  as  the  champion 
of  petition  .f 

This  huge  leviathan  of  slavery,  like  the  whale  island  of 
the  fairy  story,  was  at  length  in  perceptible  motion.  The 
same  impatient  and  domineering  temper  which  southern 
masters  displayed  to  northern  debaters  they  showed  in 
collisions  with  one  another.  The  bank-miscarriage  veto 
messages  stirred  up  bad  blood  among  the  southern  Whigs ; 
their  fiery  words  lashed  one  another  like  scorpions ;  south- 
ern members  were  seen  tussling  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  while  personal  friends  tried  to  separate 
them,  and  the  doorkeeper  rushed  to  dose  doors  and  win 


*  11  AdamB's  Memoin ;  Oong.  DebatM.  The  vote  was  106  to  98  for 
laying  the  censure  on  the  table ;  166  to  40  against  reoeiying  the 
Haverhill  petition. 

f  It  was  in  this  exciting  debate  of  1842  that  Adams  made  that  start- 
ling announcement  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  Supruy 
p.  227.  Should  war  or  insurrection  ever  arise  at  the  South,  slaves,  so 
he  claimed,  might  be  lawfully  emancipated  by  virtue  of  martial  law 
and  the  war  powers  vested  in  the  national  Executive.  IIJ.  Q.  Adams, 
108.  The  case  he  had  mainly  in  view  was  that  of  some  servile  up- 
rising which  would  require  the  intervention  of  the  government  and 
involve  the  free  States  of  the  Union.  This  incensed  Tyler's  slave- 
holding  friends.  "  Depend  upon  it,''  wrote  Upshur,  **  these  anti- 
slavery  societies  do  not  mean  to  give  up  the  game,  and  we  shall 
sooner  or  later  have  to  take  the  ground  which  we  ought  to  have  taken 
long  ago, — ^that  these  people  must  leave  us  to  manage  our  own  affairs 
in  our  own  way,  or  else  that  we  shall  assert  that  right  in  the  mode 
which  seems  to  us  best.''  2  Tyler's  Tyler,  198.  This,  it  is  well  known, 
was  the  open  joint  in  the  constitutional  armor  through  which  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  in  1868,  pierced  slavery  and  gave  the  system  its  death- 
wound. 
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dowB  agftinst  the  dugraoefhl  exhibition  *  Other  similar 
8oenes  of  the  kind  whioh  followed,  Buch  as  had  not  occurred 
for  many  yeam^  our  press  was  shy  of  describing.  South- 
erners bad  their  own  gift  of  keeping  their  noisy  ones  in 
countenance  like  the  cooler  heads  of  a  drinking  party. 
Northerners  usually  looked  on  in  silence ;  for  while  fellow- 
members  flrom  the  other  section  were  outspoken  and  self- 
important,  these  had  the  ur  rather  of  diiBdenoe  and  apology. 
Adams  had  scanned  the  chamber  anxiously,  straining  to 
discover  one  fellow-Whig  of  the  North  who  would  stand 
up  and  speak  for  free  principles  like  a  man,  who  would 
take  part  of  the  load  which  his  tottering  frame  could  bear 
but  little  longer.  There  seemed  a  social  miasma  fiettal 
to  courageous  opposition  in  this  Washington  atmosphere. 
He  saw  one  at  last,  his  kindred  soul,  in  a  young 
Whig,  Joshua  R  Giddings,  who  bad  lately  taken 
his  seat  from  the  western  reserve  district  of  Ohio,  a  region 
where  an^-sUvery  sentiment  grew  green,  as  in  an  oasis. 
GHddings,  a  man  of  broad  shoulders  and  muscular  fhtme, 
with  plain,  homespun  manners,  lowly  bom,  the  son  of  a 
pioneer  fiEtrmer  and  self-educated,  might  have  seemed 
the  antipodes  of  that  illustrious  scholar  whose  public 
honors  came  by  birthright.  But  they  were  alike  in  bold- 
ness of  utterance  and  singleness  of  purpose  in  the  slavery 
debates.  In  the  present  House,  Giddings  sup- 
ported the  sage  of  Quincy  on  the  repeal  of  the 
gag  rule,  having  now  a  recognized  position  as  chairman 
of  the  claims  committee.  And  in  the  long  session, 
three  weeks  after  Adams's  tribulation  with  the 
disunion  petition  from  Haverhill,  he  presented  an  Ohio 
petition  of  similar  purport.  But  the  House  reflised  to  re- 
ceive it,  with  a  decided  hint  that  the  lenity  shown  to  old 
age  and  pre-eminent  station  would  not  be  measured  out  to 
hiuL  Giddings  was  not  to  be  suppressed  so  easily, 
and  he  soon  after  offered  a  series  of  resolutions 
suggested  by  the '' Creole"  case,  which  reflected  se- 
verely upon  our  coasting  trade  in  slaves.    More  than  once 

•  SI  Nilsi. 
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had  this  Joshua  been  threatened  with  violence  while  on 
the  floor  by  bullies  of  the  baser  sort  in  the  southern  dele- 
gations, their  faces  convulsed  with  passion ;  one  of  them 
tried  to  push  him  out  of  the  aisle  and  force  a  quarrel  upon 
him  ;  but  their  friends  of  better  breeding  removed  them, 
and  southern  self-respect  prescribed  the  penalty.  Gid- 
dings,  after  much  turbulence,  withdrew  his  resolutions, 
which  wore  at  least  offensive  and  ill-timed  while  the  Ash- 
burton  mission  was  pending.  Weller,  of  Giddings*s  own 
State,  vied  with  Botts,  of  Virginia,  in  offering  a  vote  of 
censure.  A  wrangle  over  the  rules  next  arising  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  previous  question  should  be  waived  so 
that  the  culprit  might  be  heard  in  his  defence,  Giddings  cut 
short  the  discussion  by  refusing  to  speak,  and  the  resolu- 
tion censuring  him  passed  by  a  large  vote.  Giddings  at 
once  shook  bands  with  his  personal  friends,  left  the  hall, 
M^rote  a  letter  of  formal  resignation,  and  returned  to  Ohio. 
The  hot  haste  of  his  enemies  turned  quickly  to  his  favor ; 
and  at  a  special  election  held  in  his  district  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  he  was  sent  back  to  the  House 
with  a  majority  behind  him  of  more  than  three  thousand 
votes,*  and  the  advance  rank  of  anti-slavery  reform  never 
again  were  in  want  of  a  leader  to  plead  for  them  in  Con- 
gress when  the  sage's  strength  was  spent 

It  was  high  time  to  dissipate  that  pleasing  spectral  illu- 
sion that  slavery  was  merely  local  in  its  influence,  and 
concerned  no  State  outside  the  southern  galaxy.  As  a 
social  principle,  in  fiEict,  slavery  was  as  contagious  as  free- 
dom, and  possessed  the  same  power  of  expansion.  Already 
had  this  institution  brought  our  federal  government  into 
direct  collision  with  Great  Britain  and  the  other  European 
countries  which  had  enlisted  in  the  moral  crusade ;  it  strug- 
gled to  preoccupy  the  virgin  soil  of  national  territory  in 
place  of  freedom ;  it  contended  for  the  balance  of  national 
power ;  and  the  oldest  and  weightiest  States  of  the  Union 
were  at  this  moment  in  serious  controversy  over  the  obli* 

•  Bm  11  AdAiDi'i  Diaiy ;  Buell'i  Oiddingi. 
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gation  which  freedom  c^wed  to  rivet  the  chaioB  of  bondage. 
This  last  phase  of  tho  conflict  deserves  here  a  passing 
notice.  Slaveholders  cl:\imed  the  right  to  retake  such  of 
their  runaways  as  might  have  escaped  into  a  free  State ; 
but  did  this  compel  free  States  to  play  the  hound  for  the 
master,  or  to  deprive  free  colored  men  of  their  liberty  in  a 
free  jurisdiction,  or  to  send  their  own  white  citizens  to 
slave  soil  to  suffer  the  vengeance  of  certain  death,  whose 
worst  offence,  even  had  they  committed  any,  was  to  help 
a  poor  fellow-creature  to  become  his  own  master,  as  God 
gf^ye  him  the  natural  right  ?  It  was  impossible  that  North 
and  South  in  this  era  should  harmonize  on  these  points  or 
ever,  discuss  them  dispassionately;  and  what  should  im- 
press posterity  is,  that  slavery  asked  more  of  the  Union, 
far  more,  than  to  be  left  alone,  to  use  its  own  municipal 
authority  to  sustain  its  abhorred  system.  In  these  very 
rears  Governor  Seward,  of  New  York,  was  still  in  corre- 
spondence  with  southern  State  executives  over 
the  surrender  of  white  citizens  of  the  North  as 
fugitives  from  justice  on  the  charge  of  stealing  slaves ; 
Georgia  coupled  a  like  requisition  of  her  own  to  that  from 
Virginia,  which  the  Empire  S^ai^  refused  to  grant;  and 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina  then  combined  to  pass 
local  laws,  by  way  of  retaliMion,  which  exposed  all  New 
Fork  vessels  arriving  in  ♦heir  ports  to  the  ignominy  of 
search  and  the  imprisonment  of  colored  seamen.*  On  the 
surrender,  too,  of  fugitive  slaves  there  was  angry  collision 
between  free  and  slave  States.  Irritated  by  these  sum- 
mary arrests,  which  made  humanity  blush,  New  York 
granted  a  jury  trial  on  such  issues  of  fact.  Massachusetts 
went  farther  and  forbade  the  use  of  her  sheriffs  or  her 
jails  for  hunting  down  such  prey  ;f  in  Pennsylvania  there 

*  61  Niles ;  Seward'i  Life,  644,  660.  Supra,  p.  848.  New  Yoric 
merchanti  were  acute  enough  to  evade  these  search  laws  hy  clearing 
from  Jersey  City  and  returning  thither. 

f  Great  excitement  was  caused  in  Boston  because  of  the  arrest  of  a 
negro,  Latimer,  who  was  claimed  as  the  property  of  a  Virginian  re- 
siding in  Norfolk.  By  the  process  of  hcLbeas  corpus^  and  in  every  other 
way  possible,  the  slaveholder  was  resisted,  and  at  last  he  was  forced  to 
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was  an  act  paBsed  as  early  as  1826  which  threatened  to 
punish  as  a  kidnapper  any  one  who  should  forcibly  cany 
off  a  free  negro  to  make  a  slave  of  him.  The  original 
spirit  of  this  Pennsylvania  law  was  not  defiant  to  slavery 
like  the  personal  liberty  law  lately  passed  in  Massachusetts ; 
but  Pennsylvania  was  adjacent  to  slave  soil,  and  slave- 
owners had  grown  sensitive  to  the  escapes  of  their  runa- 
way chattels.  A  prosecution  which  had  boon  carried  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
made  a  test  of  this  kidnapping  act.*  It  was  the  first  time 
that  the  fugitive  slave  clause  of  our  federal  constitution, 
with  the  act  of  Congrossf  which  was  quietly  passed  pur- 
suant to  it  during  Washington's  first  term  of  office,  ever 
came  before  that  tribuDal.  The  decision  was  rendered  in 
1842,  the  year  of  Latimer's  arrest  in  Massachusetts.  It 
sustained  the  slaveholder's  independence  of  all  State 
extradition  laws  whatsoever  which  might  hinder 
or  obstruct  him  from  seizing  and  recapturing  his  runaway 
bondsman.  Seven  judges,  all  differing  from  one  another 
in  the  reasoning  process,  reached  this  same  conclusion. 
Free  States,  however,  chose  still  to  disobey,  or  rather  to 
doubt  how  far  the  principle  of  the  decision  extended  be- 
yond the  peculiar  case  and  statute  in  controversy,  and  the 
odium  of  inviting  such  precedents  made  their  people  safely 
defiant.  There  was  monstrous  injustice  in  depriving  one 
of  liberty,  even  a  negro  resident,  without  due  process  of 
law.  And  then  this  fundamental  difference  prevailed  be- 
tween the  slave  States  and  the  free  in  such  controversies : 
that  in  the  former  jurisdiction  negro  complexion  raised 
under  local  law  a  presumption  of  slavery,  but  in  the  latter 
a  presumption  of  freedom.^ 

lell  the  man's  freedom  and  went  home  veiy  angry.  68  Nilet ;  local 
newfpapen. 

•  Prigg  V.  Pennsylvania,  16  Pet.  680. 

t  Act  February  12, 1708. 

X  Massachusetts  kept  up  a  personal  liberty  act  in  iu  code,  mftkfpg 
it  more  obnoxious  to  the  federal  law  as  time  went  on ;  and  the  local 
anti-slavery  sentiment  forbade  its  repeal.  About  1846  there  wers 
bofder  troubles  between  Ohio  and  Virginia.    In  the  former  State  a  law 
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Sionoir  IL 

PIBIOD    OV    TWIMTT-SIOHTH     OOMOBBBB. 

Mabch  4,  1843-March  3,  1845. 

Thb  single-term  theory  of  the  Presidential  office  did  not 
originate,  as  many  have  supposed,  with  the  De- 
mocracy. It  was  a  Whig  theory,  and  the  theory 
above  all  others,  if  not  the  only  one,  to  which  HarriBon  in 
his  great  campaign  committed  himself;  the  theory  which 
Tyler,  too,  indorsed  with  a  glittering  and  specious  warmth 
of  sentiment.*  By  this  early  commitment  the  Whig  hero 
meant  to  strengthen  his  protest  against  Jacksonian  tenden- 
cies to  antocratio  dominion ;  but  more  than  that  he  meant 
to  assuage  the  secret  bittemessof  party  leaders  outranking 
bim  in  point  of  public  service  who  were  loyally  fighting  his 
battle.  Before  the  Whigs  came  into  power,  every  Presi- 
dent, of  whatever  politics,  had  stood  for  his  second  term, 
and  under  him,  neoessarily,  the  party  failed  or  maintained 
its  ground.  This  appeal  to  the  people  midway  in  one's 
eight  years'  service,  for  approval  or  disapproval,  Jefferson 

was  ptased  to  prevent  kidnapping.  In  the  latter  a  grand  Jury,  by  way 
of  resentment,  indicted  oitijsens  of  Ohio  for  aiding  slaves  to  escape. 
More  than  ten  years  earlier,  Abdy,  the  English  traveller,  observed  that 
many  runaway  slaves,  probably  not  less  than  three  hundred  a  year, 
were  accustomed  to  pass  through  Cincinnati  on  their  way  to  Canada, 
and  that  the  negro  propensity  to  flee  ftom  Kentucky  was  so  well  known 
that  few  planters  in  the  fkr  southwest  would  buy  slaves  that  came  ftx)m 
that  State.  From  this  point  of  view,  we  may  add,  that  the  Ohio  River 
proved  the  Jordan,  in  later  years,  to  the  negro  fUgitive,  while  the 
<«  underground  railway''  which  traversed  the  free  States  to  the  Cana- 
dian border  became  a  current  phrase  to  denote  that  secret  evasion  of 
the  act  of  Congress  which  was  practised  systematically  by  the  negro 
philanthropists  of  Ohio  and  New  Yoik. 

*  Tyler  publicly  praised  Harrison  in  1S40  for  being  committed  to 
'*  that  greatest  of  all  reforms,  without  which  the  effort  at  reform  is 
hopeless, — limiting  the  Presidential  office  to  a  single  term.''  69  Niles, 
311.  This  was  an  extravagant  and,  as  events  proved,  an  insincere 
uttttanoa. 
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had  highly  commended  in  practice.  Bat  the  Democrats 
presently  borrowed  this  Whig  lightning  for  their  own 
purpose,  and  adopted  the  one-term  maxim,  in  real  effect^ 
as  a  sort  of  corollary  to  the  spoils  maxim  of  rotation  in 
office,  and  because,  in  truth,  after  Jackson's  death,  no  one 
led  them  conspicuous  above  all  others. 

There  is  very  little,  in  plain  truth,  to  commend  such  a 
maxim  apart  from  the  special  circumstances  to  which  it 
may  apply.  Popular  experience  still  favors  a  second  term 
where  good  purposes  are  to  be  carried  to  a  fhller  fhiition 
and  the  Executive  who  returns  to  the  polls  is  trusted.  The 
critic  of  our  constitution  on  this  point  can  only  regret 
that  the  written  law  fixes  no  limit,  but  trusts  to  precedent 
alone  and  the  common  jealousy,  that  the  second  term  shall 
be  the  last.  As  for  Tyler's  eager  prevarication  on  this 
point  we  may  treat  it  lightly,  for  an  expectant  estate  dif- 
fers from  a  reversion ;  but  his  grave  blunder  was  in  not 
better  apprehending  that  true  policy,  if  not  honor,  dictated 
that  he  should  follow  closely  on  the  lines  his  dead  leader 
had  marked  and  forego  ambitious  aspirations  which  there 
was  not  one  chance  in  a  hundred  for  gratifying.  First 
in  striking  out  to  be  re-elected,  next  in  assuming  a  co- 
ordinate power  to  legislate  against  the  will  of  Congress, 
Tyler  defiled  Harrison's  sepulchre,  and  after  committing 
himself  to  Whig  ideas,  acted  like  the  stubbomest  of  Jack- 
sonians.  Jackson  himself  had  not  vetoed  party  measures 
without  a  keen  regard  to  good  policy  and  the  party  wel- 
fare. No  one  who  knew  John  Tyler  believed  that  his 
coarse  was  ruled  by  a  sensitive  conscience,  no  one  took 
his  written  reasons  for  the  true  and  only  ones.  His  tem- 
per was  fanned  into  a  flame,  his  vanity  dazzled,  his  good- 
nature abused  by  the  clique  about  him  until  the  giant- 
killer  fancied  himself  growing  into  a  giant  himself.  To 
kill  Clay  and  be  elected  for  another  term  was  the  gravi- 
tating law  of  this  whole  unprincipled  administration. 

For  the  first  time  in  American  history  a  President  de- 
serted the  party  which  elected  him,  and  after  failing  sig- 
nally to  recroit  a  party  of  his  own  marched  over  to  the 
enemy.    Consequently,  to  "  Tylerise"  has  been  a  word  of 
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reproach  in  our  politics  ever  since.  His  excuse  was  that 
the  Whigs  would  not  support  his  measures ;  but  his  duty 
was  to  support  theirs,  and  the  more  so,  since  accident  gave 
him  an  authority  to  which  they  never  meant  to  exalt  him. 
The  Whigs  soon  saw  the  ghost  he  was  pursuing.  Unse- 
duoed  by  the  patronage  he  could  offer,  tboy  rallied  round 
Clay  as  though  to  atone  for  their  former  neglect,  and  the 
Whig  press  throughout  the  Union  ran  up  the  Clay  flag 

when  the  peerless  senator  retired  from  Congress. 

Mass-meetings  pledged  to  this  private  citizen  the 
support  of  the  people.  State  conventions  one  after  an- 
other— ^those  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Maine,  and 
Delaware  among  the  earliest — proclaimed  HaiTy  Clay 
for  President,'  first,  last,  and  always.  While  this  hearty 
movement  was  in  progress,  the  President,  to  counteract  it, 
interfered  with  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  re- 
moved a  Philadelphia  collector  of  his  own  choice,  because 
the  latter  demun^  at  becoming  the  headsman  for  a  per- 
emptory list  of  removals.  There  and  elsewhere  John 
Tyler  occupied  himself  in  weeding  out  Clay  men  wherever 
he  could  find  them,  and  filling  their  places  with  politicians 
attached  to  his  personal  interest.*  He  removed  Whig 
postmasters  and  took  away  public  advertisements  from 
Whig  newspapers  on  the  same  policy  of  distinction.  But 
with  all  his  mercenaries  no  influential  followers  could  he 
find  anywhere ;  and  in  the  third  session  of  the  Congress 
^^     which  bad  just  expired  none  but  the  corporal's 

guard  stood  up  for  him :  in  the  House  six  mem- 
bers precisely,  with  Wise  at  the  head,  and  Eives  alone  in 
the  Senatcf  He  struggled  to  reward  as  well  as  be  might 
the  fidelity  of  these  friends,  but  his  struggle  was  difficult. 
Three  times  on  the  last  day  of  the  term  was  Wise  nominated 
by  the  Executive  as  Minister  to  France,  and  three  times 

was  he  rejected ;  and  Forward  having  resigned  in 

loathing  from  the  Treasury,  Caleb  Cushing  was 
thrice  nominated  and  rejected  for  his  place,  afler  which 

*  63  Nil«s ;  newspapers  of  the  daj. 

f  Wile's  Decides ;  Oongressional  Debates. 
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the  President  proposed  transferring  John  C.  Spenoer  to 
that  position,  who  was  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  one.* 
Even  Democrats  who  applauded  Tyler  for  the  mischief 
ae  did  took  care  not  to  be  debauched  by  his  favors.  As 
an  instance  of  the  President's  unpopularity  an  influenza 
which  about  this  time  broke  out  acquired  the  name  of 
the  "  Tyler  grippe.^f  An  effort  to  impeach  him  fitiled, 
but  he  was  pilloried  by  Congress  contemptuously  and 
deserted  by  the  people. 

The  Clay  canvass  went  swimmingly  through  the  sum- 
mer of  1842.    His  friends  in  Congress  gave  the 
retiring  senator  a  public  dinner  before  he  left  the 
capital,  and  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  a  grand  barbecue 
was  attended  in  June  by  twenty  thousand  people,  who 
assembled  to  honor  the  "farmer  of  Ashland." 
Clay's  speech  on  this  latter  occasion  gave  the  key- 
note to  his  followers.    At  a  Harrisburg  Whig  convention 
General  Scott  was  named  once  more  for  the  next 
candidate,  but  the  gallant  Harry  was  so  plainly 
the  national  favorite  that  Scott  made  a  point  of  yielding 
gracefully  in  his  favor.|    But  the  first  great  task  was  to 
knit  the  Whigs  against  the  vicious  power  and  patronage 
of  the  false  administration  and  nerve  them  to  self-sacrifice. 
Ohio  this  year  chose  Shannon  over  Cor  win  for 
governor,  and  this  Democratic   triumph    Clay's 
friends  took  sorely  to  heart.    Spencer  and  Webster,  of  the 
cabinet,  promoted  party  distraction  in   their  respective 
States  by  a  defence  of  the  President,  surly  in  temper,  and  at 
the  price,  as  they  must  have  felt,  of  continuance  in 
his  favor ;  both  keeping  aloof  from  the  Whig  State  ^'^" 
conventions,  whose  tone  was  decidedly  against  them.    Spen- 
cer s  effort  took  the  shape  of  an  open  letter ;  Webster's  con- 

*  Cong.  Globe ;  68  Nilos't  Register ;  2  Benton,  627.  The  President 
attended  at  the  Senate  antechamber,  as  usual,  on  the  last  night  of  the 
session,  and  nominations  and  rejections  went  back  and  forth  like  a 
game  of  shuttlecock. 

t  It  was  called,  from  the  French,  a  •*  grippe." 

X  62  Niles,  867 ;  1  Coleman's  Crittenden, 
vol.  IV.— 28 
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Bisted  in  a  speech  he  made  at  Faneuil  Hall.  These  efforts 
were  disastrous  to  their  party.  New  York  went  Demo- 
cratio,  choosing  Bouck  for  governor  by  twenty-one  thousand 
majority,  Seward  having  declined  to  be  renominated ;  and 
the  new  Whig  dynasty  lost  its  control  of  the  State  for  some 
years,  Weed  and  Greeley  carrying  on  their  opposition 
journals,  while  the  young  statesman  of  anti-slavery  tenden- 
cies returned  to  his  law  practice  and  invested  his  ambi- 
tion in  the  coming  future.*  The  Massachusetts  dissension 
brought  Morton,  the  Democrat,  into  State  office  a  second 
time,  John  Davis,  the  Whig  incumbent,  failing  of  re-elec- 
tion. In  Virginia  the  Whigs  were  reduced  to  a  desperate 
faction.  High  and  low,  far  and  wide,  through  the  Union, 
Whigs  felt  the  prostrating  force  of  Tyler's  treachery,  and 
the  Whig  majority  of  the  House  which  came  in  with  Presi- 
dent Harrison  was  buried  under  a  Democratic  majority 
of  more  than  seventy .f  All  this,  however,  was  a  mid- 
term calamity,  and  Clay,  whose  heart  was  strong,  kept  up 
the  courage  of  his  party  for  the  approaching  tug  of  1844, 
which  would  bring  the  decisive  result  of  victory  or  defeat. 
Webster's  course  at  this  discouraging  crisis  showed  the 
yawning  depth  of  his  sulking  ambition,  which,  like  the 
vulture  of  Prometheus,  consumed  the  better  part  of  him. 
Pride  kept  his  motives  in  reserve,  while  his  irresolute 
purpose  bent  him  still  to  the  tyranny  of  his  Virginian 
rulers.  He  had  gone  far  in  this  libertine  business.  He 
had  staked  his  fondest  hopes  upon  this  alliance  with  the 
Virginian,  which,  by  excluding  Clay,  might  leave  him 
foremost  for  the  succession.  But  Clay's  policy  of  open 
fire  upon  Tyler  was  more  popular  than  any  alliance.  While 
Lord  Ashburton  negotiated,  Webster  might  well  remain  in 
the  cabinet,  and  Clay  excused  him,  but  he  stayed  afler  the 
treaty  was  ratified^  and  the  Whigs  blamed  him  for  it.  His 
Faneuil  Hall  speech  was  made  in  no  placid  mood ; 
*  for  the  Whig  convention  of  Massachusetts  pro- 
nounced for  Clay,  and  that,  too,  against  Webster's  writteL 

*  Lives  of  Seward  and  Weed. 

t  Whig  Almanac ;  2  Tyler'i  Tyler. 
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advice.*  It  had  resolved  for  a  full  and  final  severance  fix>in 
the  President.  This  meant,  that  in  order  to  maintain  his 
party  standing  and  keep  his  own  State  loyal,  he  mast 
either  leave  John  Tyler  at  once  or  give  good  reasons 
for  not  doing  so.  But  Webster  evaded  an  explanation; 
whether  he  would  leave  or  why  he  would  stay  he  refused 
to  disclose ;  and  with  slurs  at  his  more  favored  rival  he 
declared  that  he  could  not  be  coaxed  or  driven.  "  What 
will  you  do  with  me  ?"  he  haughtily  asked,  and  he  defied 
brother  Whigs  to  put  him  out  of  the  party .f 

The  arrogance  of  this  New  England  Achilles  ill  hid,  in 
truth,  his  wounded  pride.  His  Virginian  alliance  had 
failed,  and  he  knew  it  had.  The  Herculean  task  assigned 
him  had  been  to  dragoon  New  England  Whiggery  to 
Tyler's  support;  but  in  point  of  fact  he  had  not  even 
prevailed  upon  the  Whigs  of  his  own  State,  where  his 
star  was  most  worshipped,  to  do  so  much  as  defer  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Henry  Clay.  Webster  might  split 
his  party  out  of  spite  should  he  see  fit  to  try  it,  but  he 
could  not  conduct  it  whither  he  liked.  Clay's  nomination 
made  it  needful,  therefore,  for  Webster  to  retire ;  Tyler's 
conclave  had  retained  him  chiefly  for  his  influence  to  pre- 
vent it.|  There  was  a  deeper  reason,  too, — Texas  annexa- 
tion, a  scheme  which  the  President  had  been  turning  con- 
stantly with  his  intimates ;  they,  from  the  first,  bad  been 
bent  on  getting  rid  of  the  Massachusetts  statesman,  know- 
ing he  was  an  obstacle  to  the  scheme,  nor  believing  him 
indispensable  to  the  British  arrangement,  which  in  their 
view  was  of  secondary  moment.  Webster  knew  what  they 
meditated  and  worried  over  it  in  secret;  in  many  ways 
his  cabinet  berth  was  uncomfortable.  Not  a  month  had 
passed  after  the  breach  with  Clay  before  the  President 
sounded  his  Secretary  on  the  Texas  project,!  and  Web- 

•  See  68  Nilw,  282. 

t  See  2  Webeter'i  Works;  68  Nilet;  11  Adami'i  Diuy. 
I  See  Tyler'i  Tyler,  chap.  9. 

i  2  Tyler'i  Tyler,  118,  126  (October,  1841).  The  PreeideDt's  letter 
betrayi  hii  own  aidor  on  the  lubject,  and  he  argaet  that,  grantiog 
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Bter'B  reticence  was  not  to  be  depended  on.    Webster  was 
deeply  involved  in  debt;  he  saw  the  Democrats  coming 
into  favor  while  his  own  party  left  him  behind.     Tet  to 
support  Clay  was  almost  uncDdurable ;  his  envious  nature 
prompted  him  to  let  luckier  nominees  fight  their  battles 
without  him ;  and  in  this  mood  his  first  wish  was  to  go 
abroad  and  leave  politics  behind.    Tyler,  who  was  affable 
and  kind,  whenever  it  came  to  the  point  of  gentlemsuly 
civility,  treated  the  case  with  due  delicacy.*    Together 
they  tried  to  get  Congress  to  appropriate  for  a  special 
mission  to  Great  Britain,  but  the  bill  was  voted  down  in 
oommittee.f    Another  door  of  escape  was  opened  in  a  pro- 
posed mission  to  China,  which  the  President  commended 
in  a  message  written  out  by  his  Secretary .|    Con- 
Dtonibv.S^^^  appropriated  the  money  §  to  open  relations 
with  that  rich  and  populous  empire ;  and  Everett, 
our  minister  to  England,  was  at  once  nominated  and  con- 
firmed to  the  poBt.   Had  Everett  accepted,  his  Eng- 
j2jJ^    lish  vacancy  would  have  been  filled  by  Webster, 
and  Webster*?  friends  did  all  they  fairly  could  to 
fire  the  eloquent  diplomatist  with  missionary  zeal.||    But 

Texas  annoxBtion  v'm  a  slave  measure,  perhaps  some  of  the  present 
slave  Staie?  would  make  a  counterpoise  by  embracing  freedom.  See 
11  Adams'ft  Oiaiy,  214,  in  allusion  to  a  story  (not  corroborated)  that 
Louis  Mcliane  was  offered  Webster's  place  in  the  cabinet  when  Lord 
Ashburton  came  over. 
•  2  Curtis's  Webster,  chap.  80. 

I  11  Adams's  Diary,  327.  The  idea  which  had  been  broached  under 
Lord  Ashburton  was  to  procure  a  tripartite  treaty  between  Mexico, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  making  a  lever  of  the  British 
claims  against  Mexico  to  adjust  the  Oregon  boundary,  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  two  greater  powei-s  at  the  cost  of  the  third. 

X  2  Curtis's  Webster.  Of  the  purpose  of  this  mission  we  shall 
speak  presently.  Adams,  at  a  glance,  surmised  that  this  was  con- 
^ved  for  Webster's  retreat  from  the  cabinet     11  Adams,  827,  835. 

i  Act  March  8,  1842,  c.  90,  which  appropriated  $40,000. 

II  2  Tyler,  chap.  9;  11  Adams's  Memoirs.  Webster  was  thankAil 
to  Adams  when  the  latter,  appreciating  his  want,  threw  in  a  good  word 
to  aid  him.  In  2  Curtis's  Webster,  178,  Webster's  own  letter  to  Everett 
is  interpreted  differently,  but  our  learned  biographer  is  somewhat  obtuse 
about  reading  through  the  lines  of  that  delicate  epistle. 
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Everett,  who  was  no  missionary,  felt  comfortable  enough 
where  he  was;  and  his  fellow-statesman  inclining  quite  as 
little  to  be  banished  to  the  heathen  celestials  in  the  inter- 
est of  commerce,  the  place  went  to  another  Massachusetts 
scholar  more  adventurous  in  seeking  fields  of  distinction. 
Caleb  Gushing,  thrice  rejected  for  the  Treasury,  consented 
to  put  the  Pacific  sea  between  himself  and  the  Whig  party, 
with  which  he  had  broken  for  Webster's  sake.  He  took 
Webster's  son  with  him  as  secretary  of  legation.  The 
President  had  now  cancelled  his  debt  to  the  great  Sec- 
retary's friends,  and  so  they  understood  it.  Webster  re- 
signed from  the  cabinet  on  the  same  day  that  the 
Chinese  appointments  were  promulgated  ;  his  res- 
ignation was  at  once  accepted ;  and  though  the  polite 
President  reciprocated  all  good  wishes  and  added  a  little 
civil  flattery,  he  expressed  not  the  slightest  regret  or  re- 
luctance at  the  separation.  No  public  reasons  for  Web- 
ster's retirement  were  ever  divulged  on  cither  side.* 

Not  to  leave  an  impression  in  the  public  mind  that  there 
was  any  want  of  cordiality  between  them,  John  Tyler 
went  to  Massachusetts  soon  after,  and  attended  the  com- 
memoration exercises  at  Bunker  Hill.  Webster's 
address  pronounced  on  the  completion  of  the  gran- 
ite shaft  was  the  great  feature  of  this  celebration.  The 
President  was  accompanied  by  the  southern  members  of 
his  cabinet  and  a  bustling  and  assiduous  train  of  office- 
holders. The  orator  avoided  the  pageant,  and  sat  on  the 
platform  solitary  and  alone  long  before  the  procession 
arrived  at  the  monument.  His  address  was  a  splendid 
one,  suffering  only  by  comparison  with  his  former  one  at 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone.  The  people  flocked  to  hear 
him  from  all  parts  of  New  England.  *^  Thank  Gk>dl  that 
I  also  am  an  American  I"  he  exclaimed,  with  solemn  fervor, 

*  2  Benton,  662,  says  that  Tyler  became  reserved  and  indifferent  to 
Webster,  and,  in  brief,  **  fW)ze  him  out."  This  is  denied  by  Tyler's 
biographer,  who  gives  the  impression  rather  that  Webster  felt  uneasy, 
and  tried  to  get  out.  2  Tyler,  268.  Both  agree  that  the  Texas  In- 
trigue had  reached  a  point  where  it  was  impossible  they  ooold  ooatinae 
in  ofioe  together.     And  see  2  Curtis 's  Webster. 
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In  that  well-remembeTed  passage  of  the  oration;  and 
Amerioan  he  tmlj  was  in  the  now  nnaoouBtomed  sense  of 
private  dtiaen.  He  left  public  life  embarrassed ,  and  his 
unthrifty  habits  and  love  of  natoral  pleasures  threw  him 
henoeibrth  upon  the  generosity  of  fHends  as  long  as  he 
lived,  though  his  professional  fees  were  a  fortune.*  But 
this  oration  at  onoe  rescued  his  genius  fi*om  the  lapse  into 
private  retirement  which  for  a  moment  seemed  imminent. 
Once  more  he  reinstated  himself  with  Clay  and  the  Whig 
party,  who  welcomed  him  back  like  another  Achilles.f 
Webster  made  his  escape  in  time.  Would  that  he  had 
never  laid  that  great  head  in  slavery's  lap  a  second  time 
to  be  shorn  of  his  manhood.  No  southern  alliance  could 
advance  the  hopes  of  a  northerner  with  his  antecedents. 
That  bright-colored  rainbow  of  ambition  that  spanned  the 
Union  like  an  arch  resting  north  and  south  was  as  far  fh>m 
his  reach  as  the  iris  of  a  summer  shower. 

During  Tyler's  visit  died  Legar6,  the  Attorney-General, 
head  of  the  State  department  ad  interim  after 
Webster's  retirement.  He  had  followed  behind 
the  President's  suite,  arriving  at  Boston  on  the  day  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  celebration,  which  he  was  too  sick  to  attend. 
A  rare  jurist,  in  the  prime  of  life,  his  death  made  the  cabi- 
net gap  wider  which  the  President  had  essayed  to  fill. 
Soon  ailer  returning  to  Washington,  Tyler's  now  list  was 
completed.  Upshur  at  last  was  Secretary  of  State,  as  his 
fHends  had  long  been  planning;  John  Nolson,  of  Mary- 
land, Attorney-General ;  David  Henshaw,  of  MassachusettR, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  Upshur's  place.  John  C.  Si)(mi- 
oer  had  already  been  transferred  to  the  Treasuiy;!  and 
James  H.  Porter,  of  Pennsylvania,  succeeded  him  in  the 

*  2  Ourtii't  Webster;  11  Adsmi,  47. 

f  See  Letcher  oorrespondenoe  in  1  Oolemsn'i  Orittenden,  196,  204  ; 
Clay's  PriT.  Ck>nr.,  478,  479 ;  2  Curtis's  Webster.  He  made  oyertures 
M  esriy  as  December,  1842.  Henceforth  it  was  given  out  that  his  de- 
tention in  the  cabinet  had  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  condition  of  British 
aflklr8,etc 

|flbyni|p.  488. 
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War  department.  Porter,  Henshaw,  and  Nelson  were 
Democrats,  and  this  whole  list,  Spencer  excepted,  had  yet 
to  pass  the  ordeal  of  confirmation  hy  the  Senate.  Spencer 
was  a  last  heacon  light  of  Whig  and  northern  influenoe, 
and  he  soon  found  he  bad  burned  too  long. 

The  Virginian  by  this  time  was  rapidly  boxing  the  com* 
pass  round  to  the  point  of  State  rights  and  southern  De- 
mocracy, but  the  rehearsal  was  not  yet  over.  Placed 
between  the  fires  of  the  two  contending  parties,  he  had 
resolved  this  summer  upon  a  now  and  bolder  move.  He 
saw  that  the  Democrats,  with  whom  he  wished  to  reunite, 
would  neither  surrender  loco-focoism  nor  throw  overboard 
leaders  like  Benton  and  Van  Buren  to  please  him, — that 
their  strategists,  in  point  of  fact,  were  quite  as  wary  not  to 
let  him  capture,  as  the  Whigs  had  been  to  drive  him  out. 
He  stood  solitary  and  alone.  His  original  plan  to  attract 
moderates  of  both  parties  to  a  moderate  platform  had 
utterly  failed.*  Should  he  now  make  an  abject  surrender 
to  the  ultra  Democrats  or  march  on  his  own  daring  ex 
pedition?  He  resolved  on  the  latter  course,  and  while 
urging  his  own  name  for  the  Presidency,  and  rallying  all 
he  could  to  his  standard,  to  put  himself  in  a  position  to 
strike  a  blow  if  he  could  not  conquer.  His  vanity  made 
him  an  ardent  candidate ;  but  later  on  he  seems  to  have 
imagined  himself  only  pretending  to  be  one  in  order  that 
he  might  control  events  by  throwing  in  the  weight  of  his 
organization  for  the  "  public  good."t  This  summer,  ^^ 
then.  John  Tyler  took  the  field.  His  recruiting 
v/tliccs  were  thrown  open  with  large  bounties  offered  from 
the  public  patronage  and  his  flag  was  flung  to  the  breejse. 
Removals  became  the  order  of  the  day,  and  pliant  devo- 
tees were  smuggled  into  positions.  His  accredited  organ 
and  the  Madisonian,  of  Washington,  followed  by  the  lesser 
tooters  of  the  administration,  blew  up  their  pipes  to  the 
tune  of  a  **  great  country's  party,"  wiUi  John  Tyler  aa  the 


»  2  Tyler,  247-249. 

1 2  Tyler's  Tyler,  260.    Obtenre  the  ambignons  tiini  of 
In  Pretident  Tyler's  explanaUon  here  quoted. 
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most  avaOable  man  to  unite  North  and  South.  But  the 
Democracy  would  not  dance  to  this  music.  "Ty- 
ler could  not  be  elected/'  responded  the  GHobe,  "  if 
all  the  newspapers  in  the  United  States  went  for  him;" 
and  the  Bichmond  Enquirer  advised  the  President,  and 
very  wisely,  to  give  up  all  idea  of  being  a  candidate  and 
cleanse  himself  of  the  earwigs  that  were  whispering  mis- 
chief^ and  then  he  might  hope  to  carry  his  measures.  All 
the  fierce  fiddling,  in  short,  produced  no  responsive  vibra- 

SepL-Nov    t^o'^'  The  ^*1^  elections  showed  the  Whigs  united, 
the  Democrats  \*'ithoiit  a  schism,  and  there  was 
neither  party  nor  the  shadow  of  a  party  to  bolster  up  the 
renegade.* 

But  the  volatile  Virginian  had  already  placed  a  firebrand 
behind  each  camp  which  would  soon  force  parties  from 
their  position.  That  firebrand  was  the  Texas  slaveholders* 
annexation.  Abhorrent  as  the  whole  scheme  had  been  to 
North  and  West,  and  the  great  majority,  indeed,  of  our 
population,  it  drew  the  sympathy,  active  or  inert,  of  a 
large  fraction  of  the  South,  whose  institution  felt  more 
and  more  the  need  of  some  new  guarantee  against  the 
assaults  of  the  abolitionists.  To  our  planters  this  union 
of  Texas  with  the  United  States  seemed  natural,  like  the 
commingling  of  kindred  drops  of  water,  for  this  colony 
was  of  their  own  planting;  it  was  Tennessee  and  our 
States  on  the  gulf  that  conquered  the  Mexican  army  at 
San  Jacinto.  But  natural  gravitation  would  not  have  ab- 
sorbed Texas  into  the  American  Union  in  fifty  years ;  for 
annexation  meant  sectional  and  not  national  advantage  in 
this  age,  and  the  bitterest  heartburning. 

The  effort  had  been  made  to  infect  the  whole  country 
with  this  Texas  fever  and  it  had  failed.  There  was  no 
sanction  from  Congress,  no  favorable  expression  of  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  annexation ;  the  whole  movement  of 
the  Tyler  guard  in  that  direction  was  secret  and  stealthy, 
like  a  night-march.     What  had  become  of  that  morbid 

*  Newipapen  of  the  <Uy. 
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chastity  over  the  constraints  of  the  constitution  ?    At  the 
moment  of  parading  it  to  the  world  Tyler  indulged  the 
sensual  vision  of  a  rape.    "  Could  the  North  he  reconciled 
to  it,'*  he  wrote  of  Texas  annexation,  *'  could  anything 
throw  so  bright  a  lustre  around  us  ?"*    To  him,  to  the 
ardent  of  his  section,  the  epitome  of  political  economy  was 
in  the  maxim,  which  gained  ground,  "Cotton  is  king." 
Cotton  had  risen  rapidly  in  price,  and  Texas,  with  its  fVa- 
temity  of  States,  offered  a  new  and  vast  area  for  the  devel- 
opment of  slave  labor.    Tyler  was  not  unsupported  in  his 
wishes.    A  report  from  the  legislature  of  Mississippi  had 
lately  argued  that  the  peculiar  interests  of  the  South  could 
best  be  protected  by  the  annexation  of  Texas.    The  legis- 
latures of  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi  adopted 
resolutions  in  favor  of  annexation  and  forwarded  them  to 
Congress.     Wise  himself,  the  President's  precep- 
tor,  in  two  speeches  delivered  in  the  House,  dwelt 
very  strongly  upon  the  need  of  an  equipoise  of  North 
and  South ;  the  Union,  he  said,  had  one  of  two  alterna- 
tives, either  to  receive  Texas  into  our  fraternity  of  States 
or  else  leave  her  to  conquer  Mexico  in  a  crusade  of  her 
own,  which  would  enroll  hundreds  of  volunteers  from 
our  southwest  valley,  and  then  the  extension  of  slavery 
would  not  stop  short  of  the  Pacificf    The  whole  tenor  of 
ultra-southern  speech  and  conversation  in  Congress  pro- 
posed, in  a  word,  to  annex  Texas  for  the  direct  .^^ 
purpose  of  extending  slavery  and  maintaining  the 
balance  of  sectional  power^  and  the  most  profligate  con- 
tempt for  Mexico's  rights  of  sovereignty  accompanied  the 
proposal.     It  was  upon  evidence  like  this  that  a  warning 
manifesto  to  the  free  States  was  issued  from  the  capital 
on  the  adjournment  of  the  late  Congress,  which 
bore  the  names  of  Adams,  Oiddings,  and  eleven    k,^,^ 
other  members ;%  ^^^  they  were  thought  alarmists, 
and  the  country  gave  little  attention  to  the  document. 


•  2  Tyler,  126  (Oct,  1841). 

f  ti  NU«,  178;  2  Tyler,  266;  Adams's  DUiy. 

t  64  Nilei,  178. 
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What  we  have  mentioned  might  be  called  legitimate 
effort  to  persuade  the  people  or  their  chosen  representatives 
^^^   to  take  action.    This  same  period,  however,  saw  a 
deeper  oonspiracy  working  in  the  Executive  circle. 
Not  only  were  northern  Congressmen  kept  ignorant  of  it, 
but  the  northern  members  of  Tyler's  cabinet,  even  Web- 
ster, his  Secretary  of  State.    Sam  Houston,  whose  fii-st 
offer  of  annexation  was  made  and  withdrawn,*  had 
been  succeeded  by  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  as  President 
of  the  lone  star  republic    Lamar's  rule  aimed  at  the  com- 
plete independence  of  Texas,  and  he  took  Van  Buren's  re- 
ftisal  for  a  final  one ;  but  on  this  same  issue  of  annexation  or 
no  annexation  Houston  was  presently  elected  over 
him  by  an  immense  vote,  and  negotiations  then 
began  again.    Houston  was  homesick  to  be  under  the  stars 
and  stripes,  and  he  knew  something  of  the  new  President's 
disposition  and  surroundings.    One  Reilly,  who  resided  in 
Washington  as  minister  from  Texas,  revived  the  proposi- 
184a.     ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  spring  of  1842  ;  but  at  that  time  the 
cause  seemed  hopeless  in  the  temper  of  Congress, 
^*  though  Upshur  and   Gilmer,  Senator  Robert  J. 
Walker,  of  Mississippi,  and  the  President   himself  ex- 
pressed their  warm  personal  interest.f     Beilly  returned  to 
Texas  and  was  succeeded  in  his  mission  by  Van  Zandt,  who 
renewed  the  proposition ;   but  Congress  would  listen  to 
nothing.    So  hostile  and  suspicious  appeared  the  Senate 
that  even  a  simple  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  which 
Webster  had  negotiated  with  Beilly  failed  of  concurrence. 
The  President  declined  the  new  proposal  of  an- 
yJI^JJI^  nexation  in  consequence,  and  that  minister  em- 
phatically declared  that  Texas  could  not  properly 
take  the  first  step  to  renew  these  proposals.^ 

The  President,  however,  had  shown  sufficient  signs  of 
his  good-will  in  the  business.    The  chief  objection  from  a 

*  Supra^  p.  808. 

t  "  The  Pretident  would  act  in  a  moment,"  wrote  Beilly,  « if  the 
Senate  would  attent;"  2  Yoakum*t  Texas,  847;  2  Tyler,  266;  78 
Nilet,  147. 

I  2  Tyler,  266;  2  Yoakum,  407. 
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purely  national  point  of  view,  and  aside  from  northern 
anti-slavery  sentiment,  was  the  offence  that  we  should  un- 
doubtedly give  to  Mexico  by  annexing  her  late  province. 
Five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  with 
no  warfare  oarriod  on  beyond  a  petty  marauding  on  either 
side :  and  yet  Mexico  constantly  refbsed  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Texas  and  announced  her  intention  to 
reinstate  her  authority.  The  United  States,  too,  had  be- 
come bound  by  solemn  convention  with  Mexico  to  take 
money  for  whatever  spoliations  she  had  committed,  and 
there  was  something  dastardly  in  taking  full  advantage  of 
this  compact  and  at  the  same  time  robbing  her  of  her 
dominions.  Yan  Buren  rested  upon  that  convention;*  and 
under  it  a  mixed  commission  sat  presently  at  Washington 
to  examine  these  claims  which  the  Jackson  dynasty  had 
pressed  with  such  insolent  threats.  Less  than  one-fifth  of 
them  all  were  allowed,  three-fourths  being  thrown  ^^^ 
out  as  spurious,  and  others  outlawed  which  were 
of  the  same  speculative  and  fraudulent  character,  trumped 
up  for  provoking  a  quarrel ;  and,  in  fine,  instead  of  nearly 
$12,000,000  worth  of  outrages,  as  alleged,  only  $2,000,000 
could  be  figured  out,  and  the  most  liberal  extension  of  time 
for  making  proof  would  hardly  have  stretched  the  total 
aggregate  of  honest  claims  beyond  $3,000,000.t  Before 
the  Whigs  were  a  year  in  office,  the  fhnctions  of 
this  commission  expired ;  but  under  pressure  from  f^tmarj. 
President  Tyler,  Mexico  expressed  her  assent  to  a 
new  tribunal  for  passing  upon  the  outlawed  claims,  having 
already  arranged  to  pay  by  the  last  of  April,  1843,  what- 
ever interest  might  accrue  on  the  award  made  under  the 
previous  convention,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  award 
itself  within  five  years  in  equal  quarterly  instalments. 
This  new  arrangement |  was  effected  by  Waddy  Thompson, 
of  South  Carolina,  Tyler's  own  accredi^d  minister  to 
Mexico,  and  it  secured  to  the  United  States  a  new  and  im- 


*  Aipra,  p.  807.    This  wm  the  convention  of  1889. 

1 8  H.  H.  Bancroft's  United  States,  818. 

X  It  was  dated  January  80,  1848 ;  8  U.  S.  SUtniatY  67$. 
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portant  advantage,  for  it  provided  that  the  award  should 
be  paid  in  gold  and  silver.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Van 
Biiren  convention  these  claims  might  have  been  paid  off  in 
Mexican  treasury  notes  which  had  sunk  to  thirty  cents  on 
the  dollar.*    The  accrued  interest  was  paid,  and  the  first 

^^   three  instalments  of  the  award,  through  the  first 

quarter  of  1844,  all  in  solid  metal ;  but  in  order  to 

meet  these  sums  the  debtor  republic  had  to  levy  forced 

loans  and  almost  literally  take  the  rags  off  the  back  of  its 

suffering  people.^ 

The  story  of  Pisarro  repeats  itself,  with  shabbier  embel- 
lishment; but  the  inca  here  becomes  the  Spanish- American, 
while  the  Anglo-American  is  Pizarro.  Miserable  Mexico 
hoped  to  subdue,  or  at  least  buy  off,  the  cupidity  of  the 
American  Union  with  gold.  But  our  proud  planter  saw 
nothing  in  this  forced  settlement  of  claims  to  hinder  him 
from  a  conquest.  Deportment  was  a  great  point  with 
Tyler  in  the  management  of  affairs,  and  he  flattered  him- 
self greatly  at  this  time  that  with  his  airy  and  diplomatic 
touch  he  could  keep  Mexico  in  good  humor  while  plucking 
her  at  his  heart's  content ;  that  she  had  her  price  and  he 
had  only  to  fix  upon  it.  But  has  poverty  no  pride  ?  Did 
he  appreciate  the  fact  that  revolutionized  Texas  had  no 
real  bounds  but  those  which  filibustering  ambition  might 
assign  for  despoiling  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  slope?  Was  he 
aware  that  the  Mexican  people  were,  afler  all,  not  cool  and 
mercenary,  but  brave  and  irritable,  with  too  much  of  the 
folly  of  patriotism,  when  pushed  hard,  to  make  prudent 
cowards?  In  spite  of  ignorance,  misrule,  and  corruption 
fh>m  which  this  sister  republic  suffered  constantly,  her 
national  spirit  was  strong.     While  Lamar  was  President 

*  See  2  Tyler,  268,  explaining  why  Thompson  was  appointed ;  he 
turned  out  a  Clay  man  in  1844,  and  wrote  a  book  upon  Mexico.  It 
^§  to  Thompson's  credit,  that  going  out  to  Mexico  a  slaveholder  and 
a  rabid  annexationist,  he  became  more  kindly  disposed,  after  coming 
in  contact  with  the  ruling  circle,  and  observing  how  anxiously  our 
lister  republic,  proud  and  impoverished  as  she  was,  strove  to  keep 
peace  with  the  United  States  and  preserve  her  autonomy. 

t  S  H.  H.  Bancroft's  United  States,  chap.  11. 
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of  Texas,  an  expedition  marched  under  the  colors  of  that 
republic  against  Santa  F6,  in  New  Mexico,  and  it 
was  organized,  armed,  and  equipped  by  recruits 
from  the  United  States  openly  enlisted  in  New  Orleans  and 
other  southern  cities.    This  exploit  was  meant  to  swell  the 
Texan  area  and  it  miserably  failed ;  those  engaged  in  it 
were  captured  before  firing  a  gun.    Hanging  and  shooting 
had  been  Jackson's  infliction  on  his  prisoners  under  similar 
conditions,*  but  the  Mexican  general,  Santa  Anna,  released 
this  whole  body  of  prisoners,  and  in  so  doing  cancelled 
whatever  he  owed  for  the  clemency  extended  to 
him  at  San  Jacinto.    He  released  these  Americans 
with  a  gentle  warning  not  to  repeat  the  offence;  and  yet 
another  invasion  was  fitted  out  at  the*  first  opportunity .i 
Mexico's  hope  had  been  by  such  clemency  to  detach  from 
Texas  that  dreaded  ally.    She  renewed  official  in-  ^^^^^ 
tercourse  with  the  United  States  about  the  same 
time,  reciprocating  the  mission  of  Thompson  by  sending  to 
Washington  a  minister  in  Greneral  Almonte.    She  accepted, 
too,  an  assurance  of  American  neutrality  which  Tyler's 
Secretary  had  given  in  no  very  gentle  tone.( 

At  almost  the  very  same  moment  our  navy  struck  a  blow 
at  her  California  possessions  which  might  well  make  Mex- 
ico tremble  with  the  fear  of  perfidy.  Contrary  to  Jeffer- 
sonian  traditions,  usually  so  sacred  to  our  new  President, 
he  had  called  for  large  warlike  expenditures.  With  his 
confidential  Upshur  presiding  over  the  Navy  department, 
a  new  activity  was  quickly  infused  into  that  branch  of  the 
service.  More  ships,  seamen,  and  officers  were  called  for 
in  the  same  breath  that  an  immense  deficit  of  revenue  was 
announced.  Steam  vessels  of  a  new  pattern  were  built, 
and  squadrons  under  the  starry  flag  patrolled  the  distant 
seas,  while  a  *'  home  squadron"  hovered  about  our  coast  as 
though  war  wore  approaching.  Even  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade,  under  the  Ashburton  treaty ,§  was  a  means 

*  Vol.  iii,  p.  71,  as  to  Arbathnot  and  Ambrister. 

f  See  8  H.  H.  Bancroft,  chap.  11 :  Tyler'i  Meuage,  Beoember,  1842. 

I  lb.;  2  Tyler,  chap.  9 ;  8  H.  H.  Bancroft,  chap.  18. 

I  Sypruj  p.  402. 
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to  the  same  swelling  end.  Honest  Whigs  were  suspicious 
of  some  design  in  all  this  deeper  than  the  vaunted  glory  of 
a  strong  peace  establishment.  Whether  more  was  meant 
or  not  than  this  policy  showed  on  its  surface,  an 
American  squadron  sailed  soon  for  the  California 
coast,  under  command  of  Commodore  Thomas 
Jones.  While  cruising  about,  Jones  came  upon  a  copy  of 
Mexico's  somewhat  querulous  complaints  of  American  neu- 
trality,* and  a  newspaper  containing  a  false  rumor  that 
California  had  just  been  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  Forthwith 
he  sailed  to  Monterey,  and  took  summary  possession  of  that 
port  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.f  Scarcely,  however, 
had  he  raised  the  stars  and  stripes,  garrisoned  the  fort, 
and  proclaimed  a  conquest  of  California,  when  new  advices 
showed  him  that  he  had  mistaken  the  situation,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  Mexican  surrender  he  restored 
possession  of  the  place  and  sailed  from  the  bay.J  It  was 
not  strange  that  Mexico  took  alarm  at  this  act,  which  be- 
trayed prematurely  her  own  feeble  grasp  of  that  region 
and  our  desires.  President  Tyler  made  smooth  apologies, 
disapproving  the  commodore's  action,  and  recalling  him, 
though  refusing  to  have  him  punished.§  That  seizure  may 
have  meant  more  or  less ;  but  the  truth  was  that  three  great 
powers,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  all 
cherished  hopes  of  California,  though  what  their  precise 
designs  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Each  had  been  much  im- 
pressed by  the  soft  climate  and  fertility  of  that  region, 
each  had  cast  longing  eyes  at  San  Francisco,  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  rarest  of  the  rare  harbors  on  that  far-off  coast ; 
and  each  had  felt,  too,  that  California  might  easily  be 
wrested  from  the  Mexican  republic.  All  three  powers  eyed 
one  another  with  jealousy,  but  the  best  opportunity,  of 
course,  was  ours,  for  California  lay  in  the  path  of  American 


*  See  9  Adams's  Diary  ;  2  Tyler,  266;  2  Benton,  462. 
t  Two  notes  of  Bocanegro,  written  in  May,  to  which  Webstar  had 
sinoe  replied. 
X  S  Tyler,  266 ;  8  H.  H.  Bancroft,  chap.  18. 
i  2  Tyler;  16  H.  H.  Bancroft,  chap.  12. 
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empire,  while  the  "Monroe  doctrine"  was  a  oonstant 
menace  to  European  rivalry.  We  have  seen  the  United 
States  actually  proposing  to  Mexico  the  purchase  of  this 
fair  pi*ovince,*  which  seemed  golden  even  while  its  richest 
treasures  were  concealed ;  and  though  the  proposal  failed, 
our  Washington  cabinets  had  since  adhered  pertinaciously 
to  their  right  of  pre-emption.  Mexican  claims  and  the 
Texan  revolution  gave  new  levers  for  procuring  this  acqui- 
sition for  the  Union,  and  colonization  made  a  third,  always 
the  most  formidable  of  all.  That  stream  of  overland  settle- 
ment, when  once  started  for  a  given  point,  never  ceased  to 
flow,  and  now  was  it  that  the  pioneer  current  stole  gently 
into  northern  California  by  the  way  of  New  Mexico 
and  Oregon ;  in  vain  did  Mexican  authority  essay 
to  stop  its  fiow.f  That  Jones  had  sailed  to  the  Pacific  under 
secret  instructions  from  the  Executive  to  watch  the  prey, 
is  conceded,  and  possibly  he  was  wanttnted  to  do  no  more.| 
Our  President  bad,  at  all  events,  been  trying  to  bring  a 
British  pressure  to  bear  upon  Mexico  which  would  squeeze 
us  out  this  precious  strip  of  territory,  we  in  return  consent- 
ing to  drop  the  line  of  the  Oregon  boundary  to  the  line 
of  the  Columbia  Eiver.§ 


Thus  stood  affairs  with  Texas  and  Mexico  when  Web- 
ster withdrew  in  gloomy  disappointment  from  the 
cabinet.    Of  the  two  secret  overtures  for  Texas     ^^^ 
annexation  which  bad  come  to  the  President  in 
the  moan  time,  he  probably  knew  nothing,  for  the  southern 
cabal  hid  from  him  the  concerns  of  his  own  department.|| 
A  bolder  hand  was  played  when  Upshur  succeeded  to  this 

«  Stipra,  p.  806.  f  Id  H.  H.  Bancroft,  chapt.  6, 11, 16. 

{  See  2  Tjler,  266,  where  the  distinoiion  at  to  Jones's  orden  it 
drawn  in  that  tomewhat  dubious  phrase  so  common  to  Tyler's  expla- 
nations.   And  see  69  Niles,  147. 

2  Supra,  p.  401 ;  11  Adams's  Diary ;  2  Tyler,  chap.  9.  This,  in  fact, 
was  the  great  object  of  that  tripartite  negotiation,  encouraged  by 
Ashborton's  mission,  for  which  Webster's  special  mission  to  London 
was  proposed,  which  Congress  declined  to  sanction. 

y  St^i>rat  p.  442.  This  is  an  important  point  to  understand  in  relatloD 
to  the  conspiracy  for  Texas.    The  present  writer  was  impressed  with 
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portfolio  on  the  death  of  Legar6,  and  the  late  southem 
movement  for  annexation  narrowed  down  to  a  dark-lan- 
tern conspiracy.  The  administration,  or  the  soutb- 
'*  orn  portion  of  it,  had  positive  aims  in  this  direc- 
tion; and  the  more  so  that  rumors  had  got  afloat  that 
Ghreat  Britain  had  some  philanthropic  plan  in  view  for  in- 
ducing Texas  to  embrace  abolition  with  its  recognized  in- 
dependence. The  alarm  on  this  latter  point  was  needless ; 
for,  with  all  its  humane  spirit,  the  British  government  was 
the  last  one  to  sacrifice  commerce  for  principle.  Wary  of 
becoming  involved  in  these  continents^  difficulties,*  it  had 
helped,  however,  the  course  of  Texan  independence.  A 
truce  was  effected  between  Texas  and  the  parent  republic, 
both  belligerents  being  much  exhausted ;  negotia- 
tion followed,  and  Mexico  offered  its  insurgent 
province  home  rule  without  independent  sovereignty, 
which  Texas  declined.  Next  in  order  was  what,  doubt- 
less, British  policy  was  anxious  to  effect, — namely,  full  in- 
dependence on  condition  that  Texas  should  not  annex  her- 
self to  any  other  country .t  Schemes  had  been  entertained 
for  introducing  French  and  English  colonists  into  Texas ; 
but  to  this  the  Mexican  government  put  in  its  caveat.;^ 
In  the  same  jealous  spirit  Mexico  notified  the 
United  States  that  any  act  of  Congress  for  annex- 
ing Texas  would  be  looked  upon  as  cause  of  war. 

Webster'i  apparent  ignorance  in  1842  of  this  whole  subject,  and  his 
surprise  at  the  later  casual  revelations  of  his  successor  which  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  narrative  of  Tyler's  son,  vol.  ii,  p.  256.  He  re- 
quested a  search  of  the  State  archives,  and  is  informed  that  they  ehow 
no  connection  of  Webster  with  the  rejected  proposals  of  Keilly  and 
Van  Zandt.  The  inference  is  irresistible  that  the  President  consulted 
his  southern  friends,  leaving  Webster  out,  and  that  proposal  and  re- 
jection did  not  pass  through  the  regular  channel.  Letter  of  State 
department,  May  18,  1888. 

»  2  Tyler,  chap.  10 ;  8  H.  H.  Bancroft,  chap.  18 ;  12  Adams's  Diary,  66. 

f  8  H.  H.  Bancroft,  chap.  11.  Our  minister  to  Mexico,  Thompson, 
scouts  the  idea  of  England's  supposed  influence  with  Mexico.  Thomp- 
son's BecoU.,  286-288.  England  wanted  a  settlement  of  claims  and  the 
extension  of  her  commerce. 

(  8  H.  H.  Bancroft,  chap.  18. 
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One  would  bftve  thoagbt,  from  Secretary  TTpshur'B  n- 
monstrsDoe  agaioel  the  effort  to  coerce  Texas  back 
to  hor  allegiance,  that  the  cruelty  practised  was  |J|J|^ 
all  on  the  Mexican  side.*    His  object,  of  course, 
was  to  frigbten  Uexioo  into  making  peace  with  her  late 
province,  and  so  clear  the  way  for  an  independent  annexa- 
tion, the  only  safe  one.    Not  for  one  moment  had  onr  Bx- 
ecutive  intended,  as  the  despatch  implied,  to  wait  and  see 
whether  Mexico  could  prosecute  its  civil  war  in  a  more 
Christian  manner.    On  the  contrary,  Tyler  and  his  new 
premier  were  alrrady  on  their  new  and  eeoret  track,  and 
working  assiduously  to  annex  Texas  at  once.    This 
time  the  TTnited  States  bad  to  take  the   initia-  ^f,^^!!!^ 
live  J  and  under  the  President's  sanction  Upabur 
accordingly  proposed  annexation  to  Van  Zandt,  tbe  Texan 
minister,  who  was  still  in  Wasfaington.     The  prelimina- 
ries were  arranged  about  tbe  middle  of  October,  ^^^ 
and  tbe  next  step  was  for  Texas  to  deBpatch  an 
agent  suitably  empowered  to  receive  a  formal  proposal.^ 

At  first  tbe  Texas  government  was  coy  of  these  advances. 
To  take  President  Hooston,  as  be  explained  himself  after- 
wards, it  was  only  a  maiden's  art  to  inflame  her  lover;  but 
we  may  sospect  there  were  some  baffling  influences, — pique, 
for  instance,  at  tbe  former  repulse,  British  efforts,  and  a 
well-founded  doubt  whether  Tyler  could  carry  his  country 
with  him.  It  was  indeed  a  hasardous  game  to  play,  and  no 
wonder  if  Houston  hesitated ;  European  powers  bad  brought 
about  an  armistice  with  Mexico,  and  negotiations  for  Texan 
independence  were  begun :  peace  without  annexation  or  a 
renewal  of  war  seemed  the  alternative.  Our  Secretary  resr 
soned  with  Houston  in  this  dilemma.  If  this  proposal  be 
rejected,  so  he  wrote,  we  shall  become  the  bitterest 
foes,  instead  of  being,  as  we  ought,  the  closest  j,^  j^i^, 
friends ;  "  without  annexation  Texas  cannot  main- 
tain slavery  ten  years, — probably  not  half  that  time."    In 

*  lb. ;  2  Trier,  ehmp.  9.    It  wu  mora  Imptrioni  than  that  of  W«k 
•tor  in  Janawy. 
tST7lw,  377;  8  H.  H.  BaneMft,  ohap.  II. 
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his  eagerness  be  added  the  assurance,  in  bold  italics,  that  a 
clear  constitational  two-thirds  of  the  United  States  Senate 
were  in  favor  of  such  a  treaty ;  a  strange  asbertion  to  make 
when  hardly  a  single  senator  knew  of  this  intrigue.* 

Houston's  heart  yearned  to  bring  Texas  under  the  old 
flag,  and  he  did  not  balance  long.  The  wheels  of  peace 
drove  heavily  while  Upshur  was  plying  his  arguments; 
Mexico  and  Great  Britain  had  fallen  out  over  some  childish 
affront,  and  the  people  of  Texas  were  but  removed  Ameri- 
cans. The  hero  of  San  Jacinto  had  meantime 
consulted  his  old  chieflain  and  patron,  whose 
timely  advice  was  annexation  and  silence  ]\  and  this  ap- 
pears to  have  settled  Houston's  purpose,  for  Jackson  could 
carry  a  point  where  Tyler  might  fail.  To  his  own  mind  it 
was  not  doubtfbl  that  annexation,  or  even  the  effort  to  an- 
nex, to  the  United  States  would  exasperate  Moxico  and 
expose  Texas  to  a  fVesh  invasion  which  she  could  not  resist 
unaided.  Finding  his  own  Congress  disposed  to  annexa- 
tion, Houston  went  to  the  kernel  of  the  case  with  a  new 
secret  proposal ;  that  the  United  States  government  should 
pledge  itself,  in  the  first  place,  to  fight  Mexico  in  defensive 
alliance  with  Texas  and  station  its  troops  and  fieots  in 
position.  This  guarantee,  in  its  first  crude  shape, 
staggered  our  Executive ;  but  Houston,  catching 
the  drift  of  our  disposition,  sent  on  Henderson  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  special  agent  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  an 
annexation  treaty  in  conjunction  with  Van  Zandt.J  It  so 
happened  that  on  the  very  day  Houston's  resolve  was  thus 
taken  the  commissioners  of  Texas  and  Mexico  signed  at 
Sabinas  the  formal  armistice  which  held  out  to  Texas  the 
fair  prospect  of  her  independence  on  the  condition  of  re- 
maining outside  the  American  Union.  Houston  was  no 
novice  in  duplicity;  and  receiving  this  document  when 

*  8  U.  H  Bancroft,  chap.  18 ;  Upshur 'i  letter  to  Murphy,  our  diplo- 
matic agent  in  Texas ;  2  Tyler,  chap.  10. 

t  2  Yoakum's  Texas,  426. 

t  See  Murphy's  despatch  of  Feb.  17, 1848  (2  Tyler,  287),  to  Presi- 
deut  Tyler  himself,  in  which  the  modest  request  is  made,  of  a  naval 
force  to  he  placed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  subject  to  Murphy's  order. 
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Henderson  was  well  on  his  way,  he  pat  his  finger  apon  the 
first  line,  where  Texas  was  called  a  mere  **  departmenti'* 
and  rejected  the  armistice  with  well-feigned  scorn.* 

Our  southern  Americans,  expatriated  or  at  home,  felt  no 
compunction  about  fleecing  Mexico.  In  fact,  the  southern 
temperament  was  sinking  to  about  the  same  register  for 
Indian,  negro,  and  Spanish-American;  none  had  rights 
which  a  slave-master  felt  bound  to  respect.  But  the 
hunters  kept  the  trail  covered  as  they  moved  on.  The 
President's  annual  message,  when  Congress  met, 
had  cleverly  thrown  the  legislators  off  the  scent, 
at  the  same  time  vindicating  their  right  to  sustain  what 
he  was  doing.  Mexico's  warning  against  dismemberment, 
which  she  gave  rightfully  under  the  law  of  nations,  was 
his  text.  Without  a  hint  that  the  Executive  was  forestall- 
ing Congress  in  this  business,  he  answered  with  spirit  and 
defiantly  that  Texas  was  by  this  time  practically  inde- 
pendent, and  that  Congress  had  a  porfodt  right  to  treat  for 
annexation  without  any  reference  to  the  republic  which 
was  trying  to  coerce  her.f  It  was  upon  this  theory  of  the 
situation  that  the  sanguine  Upshur  sounded  the  Senate 
about  a  treaty,  if,  indeed,  he  sounded  it  at  all.{ 

The  same  Congress,  which  listened  to  the  message  con- 
taining this  rhetoricid  reminder  that  Mexico  had  waged 

♦  2  Tyler,  288. 

t  Message  and  Ex.  Docs. ;  66  Niles. 

{  See  2  Tyler,  288,  which  seems  to  labor  under  the  halladnatioB 
that  Upshur  actually  got  his  const! tutiooa)  two-thirds  pledged  to  him 
with  the  aid  of  Gilmer,  who  was  admitted  to  the  secret  of  the  negotia- 
tion. But  Upshur's  letters  in  the  context  show  his  mind  too  guileless 
of  politics  to  weigh  calmly  the  relations  of  his  circle  to  the  rest  of  the 
country ;  and  it  was  the  same  when  he  figured  the  election  majorities 
be  was  expecting.  The  Senate  was  not  aware  of  the  intrigue  for 
TexHS  which  was  going  on,  and  how  could  senators  have  pledged 
themselves  7  What  Congress  would  do  for  annexation  of  its  own  free 
motion  was  no  criterion  of  what  it  would  do  in  this  instance.  The 
administration  seems  to  have  had  the  conceit  that  some  votes  had  been 
won  by  artfUl  favors,  as,  e.^.,  Benton's  by  the  selection  of  his  son*in- 
law  to  head  an  exploring  expedition.    Tyler,  ib. 
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wftr  upon  Texas  long  enough,  convenod  on  the  fourth 

day  of  December.    While  the  Whigs  stood  guard 

jJJJ^    still  over  the  Senate,  their  majority  had  been 

buried  in  the  House.    Outnumbering  them  in  that 

branch  by  more  than  two  to  one,  the  Democrats  chose  as 

Speaker  John  W.  Jones,  of  Virginia ;  they  displaced  the 

old  and  faithflil  dork  for  an  obscure  partisan,  who  proved 

very  speedily  a  defaulter;*  they  elected  Blair  and  Eives 

the  public  printers  in  utter  contempt  of  the  President's 

wishes. 

Some  new  men  here  appeared,  marked  for  rising  renown : 
among  them  Howell  Cobb,  a  Democrat,  and  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  a  Whig,  of  Georgia,  the  latter  a  man  of  puny 
frame,  who  made  an  able  speech  in  the  first  session  as  a 
defender  of  his  State ;  Robert  0.  Schenck,  of  Ohio,  a  caustic 
and  clear  debater  on  the  Whig  side ;  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  who,  in  force  of  influence  and  ambition,  excelled 
among  the  younger  men  of  this  body.  The  free  northwest 
had  given  to  the*public  service  Harrison,  McLean,  Cass, 
Ewing,  and  Corwin  already;  yet  for  a  long  time  her  harvest 
of  national  men  averaged  the  level  of  her  wheat-fields,  and 
none  ranked  among  popular  orators  but  Corwin  and  Doug- 
las. Douglas  had  a  small  and  compact  frame,  whence 
issued  a  surprisingly  stentorian  voice,  and  his  type  of  elo- 
quence at  once  startled  the  House  by  its  novelty.  As  he 
warmed  up  in  speech,  bis  grave  face  became  convulsed,  his 
gesticulation  iVantic,  and,  while  roaring  and  lashing  about 
with  energy,  he  would  strip  off  his  cravat  and  unbutton 
his  waistcoat  to  save  himself  from  choking,  until  his  whole 
air  and  aspect,  as  he  stood  at  his  desk,  was  that  of  a  half- 
naked  pugilist  hurling  defiance  at  the  presiding  officer.f 
But  all  this  gave  at  once  to  his  person  that  picturesqueness 
which  goes  half-way  towards  making  one  a  figure  in  public 
life;  and,  like  Disraeli  among  the  English  aristocracy, 
Douglas  rose  by  making  himself  indispensable  to  the  slave- 

*  Gong.  Debates.    Jones  receiyed  128  votes  against  69  cast  (or  JoIib 
White,  the  Whig  Speaker  of  the  preceding  House, 
t  See  Adams's  Diary,  February,  1844. 
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holding  oIbbs,  who  Deeded  jast  Buch  &  commoner  for  a  foil 
and  Dorthom  ally.  "  Littlo  Giant"  be  was  preaeotly  called, 
For,  being  both  able  and  adroit  in  policy,  and  full  of  rfr- 
aourceB,  be  gave  the  image  of  power  under  close  compres- 
fiion.  Cave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  and  Charlee  J.  lageraoU, 
of  Philadelphia,  meo  of  larger  experience,  were  the  HoDse 
leaders  at  present. 

This  Hoose  was  the  first  one  cfaoBen  under  the  new 
census  and  a  new  rule  of  apportionment  which  increased 
slightly  the  former  fractional  ratio.  But  the  moi'e  im- 
portant section  of  the  new  apportionment  act  which  was 
passed  by  a  Whig  Congress  tlie  year  before  did  away  with 
elections  on  a  general  ticket  by  docluring  that  throughout 
the  TJnion  all  ropreaentatiTea  should  hereafter  be  ohoaen 
by  single  districts.*  It  was  a  just  reform ;  it  avoided  fiir- 
ther  contests  like  that  over  tbe  New  Jersey  delegation  ;f  it 
gave  uniformity,  and  distributed  more  widely  the  influence 
of  the  people.  But  while  the  bill  was  on  its  passage,  New 
Hampshire  and  Georgia,  Democratic  States,  protested 
against  this  change ;  and  the  President,  when  he  approved 
the  act,  went  ont  of  his  way  to  file  a  doubt  whether  auth 
provision  accorded  with  the  constitution.  This  was  a 
novel  proceeding,  and  its  effect  was  to  encourage  States  to 
nullify  the  act  as  they  pleased.  Four  States,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Georgia,  Hiasissippi,  and  tfisaoari,  failed  to  choose 
their  representatives  to  this  Congress  by  districts,  bilt 
adhered  to  the  general  ticket.  Had  not  the  Democrats 
controlled  the  Houae  ao  strongly,  there  might  have  been 
trouble ;  as  it  turned  out,  tbe  will  of  Gongresa  on  this  point 
was  not  opposed  again. 

Tbe  political  disconcert  of  the  two  Houses  was  unfavor- 
able  to  legislation ;  measures  which  passed  one  branch 
would  &il  in  the  other ;  but  nowhere  at  the  capitol  was 
visible  an  administration  party.  Even  the  corporal's  guard 
had  diapeisod,  one  after  another  billeted  among  the  stray 
offices  whenever  an  opportunity  was  found.  Gushing,  far 
off  in  China,  was  confirmed  for  his  post  because  it  was  too 

•  Aet  Jnna  26,  ISiS.  f  ^>r*t  P-  **1 
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late  to  doBpatoh  another.    Wise,  who  had  failed  of  France, 
^^^    was  made   minister  to   Brazil.     Other  appoint- 
ments passed  the  ordeal  of  the  Senate.    William 
B.  King,  of  Alabama,  received,  without  objection,  the  French 
mission.    Meantime,  the  Tyler  cabinet  underwent  change. 
Promptly  did  the  Senate  reject  Porter  and  Henshaw,  of 
the  list  chosen  in  the  recess ;  and  to  their  places  were  con- 
firmed William  Wilkins,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  Secretary  of 
War,  and  Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  the  last  of  the  Virginia 
clique.  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    The  star  of  John 
t'JUJUi^,  C.  Spencer  sunk  in  gloom;    the  Texas  intrigue 
was  a  hideous  revelation ;  he  would  have  carried 
his  secret  disquiet  to  the  cloister  of  the  Supreme  bench, 
a  vacancy  occurring,  but  the  Senate  balked  his  purpose.* 
He  left  the  Treasury  and  public  station  in  his  prime  with 
a  blasted  ambition.    His  brief  cabinet  career  was  clouded 
in  its  recollection  by  an  agonizing  tragcdy.f 

It  seemed  as  if  a  curse  rested  on  all  the  statesmen  who 
bent  to  the  plans  of  this  renegade  President.  <^  He  has 
returned  to  his  idols;  leave  him  alone;"  this  was  the 
warning  whispered  by  the  breeze.  Gay  and  mcny  was  the 
throng  on  board  the  steam  man-of-war  "  Princeton" 
y^^  that  sailed  down  the  Potomac  on  a  trial-trip 
to  see  Commodore  Stockton's  huge  "  Peacemaker" 
throw  its  balls  of  two  hundred  pounds*  weight.  President 
Tyler  himself  was  there,  a  gallant  widower,  whose  atten- 
tions to  the  fairest  belle  made  airy  gossip ;  his  cabinet,  too, 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  civilians,  and  many 
ladies.  Sad  and  funereal  was  the  return  at  sunset,  for 
the  "Peacemaker,"  exploding  at  its  farewell  shot,  killed, 
crushed,  or  stunned  many  distinguished  people  who  stood 
near.  Two  members  of  the  cabinet,  Upshur  and  Gilmer, 
Tjrler's  most  intimate  advisers,  lost  their  lives ;  Mr.  Gardi- 

*  12  Adams's  Diary,  60 ;  newspapers  of  May,  1844. 

f  See  narrative  of  the  allet^ed  mutiny  at  sea  on  the  United  States 
brig  **  Somers,''  in  1842,  in  2  Benton's  View,  622.  Captoin  Alexander 
Slidell  Mackenzie  had  Secretary  Spencer's  son  (who  was  a  young  mid- 
shipman) hanged  at  the  yard-arm  as  an  alleged  ringleader,  a  terrible 
punishment  for  what,  perhaps,  was  a  wild  and  boyish  ft?eak. 
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ner,  too,  the  father  of  the  belle  who  was  Tyler's  future 
bride.  Had  not  the  Presideut  been  called  aside  at  that  very 
moment,  he,  too,  might  have  perished.  A  naval  officer  was 
killed ;  and,  stunned  by  the  concussion,  Benton  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.*  A  second  time  within  three  years 
was  the  official  abode  draped  in  black,  and  four  coffins 
lay  there  in  state. 

Upshur  and  Gilmer,  whose  tragic  death  makes  the 
"Princeton"  disaster  historical,  were  men  of  full  prime  and 
promise,  and  Virginia  gentlemen,  too,  of  as  fair  a  type  as 
that  mouldering  State  then  furnished  ;  but  if  in  American 
annals  their  names  stund  for  more  than  secret  fortifiers 
of  slavery,  the  record  fails  to  show  it.  Who  should  suc- 
ceed Upshur  was  of  critical  moment.  The  man  selected 
was  Calhoun,  the  high-priest  of  pro-slavery  expansion  and 
Garrison's  antipodes.  Tyler  shrank  from  appointing  him, 
but  was  trapped  by  the  last  of  his  choice  spirits,  who 
eared  less  than  he  did  to  keep  up  national  appearances. 
Wise  himself  has  narrated  how  it  was  done ;  Tyler's  sons 
corroborate  him,  and  the  story  shows  that  "  the  man  of 
Eoman  firmness"  could  be  the  puppet  of  his  bosom  ft*iend8.f 
Calhoun's  name  was  sent  to  the  Senate  and  at  once  con- 
firmed.!   ^^  Gilmer's  place  succeeded  John  T.  Mason,  of 

*  See  the  description  in  2  Benton,  667 ;  newspapers  of  the  day. 

t  Wise's  Decades,  221 ;  2  Tyler,  294.  Wise,  who  was  about  to  depart 
for  his  Brazil  mission,  felt  that  Calhoun  was  the  man  for  the  emer- 
gency, but,  knowing  that  the  President  did  not  want  bim  in  the  cabi- 
net, he  took  his  own  course.  Calhoun  had  now  retired  firom  Congress. 
Wise  took  the  liberty  of  sending  an  invitation,  through  McDuffie,  of 
the  Senate,  as  though  by  the  President's  authority.  He  next  waited 
upon  Tyler,  whom  he  found  bathed  in  tears.  **  What  is  to  be  done?" 
asked  the  President.  **  Texas  and  John  C.  Calhoun"  was  Wise's  reply ; 
and  finding  that  he  could  not  overcome  Tyler's  objections  on  the  latter 
branch  of  the  proposal,  he  told  him  how  he  had  committed  him  already 
to  the  great  southerner.  Honor  among  southern  gentlemen  was  a 
law  with  Tyler ;  he  mildly  rebuked  his  officious  fViend,  but  rather  than 
try  to  disentangle  so  difficult  a  skein  he  accepted  Wise's  selection. 
This  choice  was  against  Tyler's  own  judgment,  and  his  own  biogra- 
pher records  that  Wise's  officiousness  provoked  him  greatly. 

X  Before  MoDuffie's  letter  to  Calhoun  had,  in  fisct,  reached  bIm. 
Wise's  Decades,  221 ;  2  Tyler,  294. 
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Yirginia,  onoe  a  member  of  the  House.  Gteorge  M.  Bibb, 
of  Eentaoky,  took  Spencer's  post  in  the  Treasury 
before  the  session  ended.  Tyler's  needle  pointed 
at  last  due  south ;  his  policy  was  for  State  rights  in  every- 
thing but  to  resist  the  extension  of  the  Union.  Not  a 
Whig  was  left  in  his  cabinet,  nor  a  single  northern  man, 
except  the  negative  Wilkins,  whose  day  of  public  impor- 
tance was  over.  Gtone  was  that  national  galaxy  of  Whig 
statesmen  that  had  clustered  on  Harrison's  horizon. 
Calhoun  accepted  his  place,  after  a  brief  deliberation, 
like  one  who  confers  a  favor.  As  an  independent 
Democrat,  he  had  that  tantalizing  honor  which  be- 
falls so  many  illustrious  and  independent  citizens,  of  being 
constantly  mentioned  for  an  honor  to  which  he  could  never 
be  chosen.  At  this  very  time.  South  Carolina,  in  her  de- 
votion to  his  interests,  offered  him  to  the  country  as  an 
anti-convention  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  In  his  new 
place,  Calhoun  seemed  the  master-spirit  that  Webster  bad 
aspired  to  be.  With  the  toga  of  his  integrity  and  sublime 
egotism  he  so  enveloped  this  backsliding  administration, 
that  Tyler  at  last  felt  overshadowed  and  abashed.  A  cold 
constraint  marked  their  official  relations,  which  was  due 
greatly  to  former  differences  and  their  clashing  rivalry. 
Tyler,  who  was  a  man  of  exuberant  fancy,  liked  to  per- 
suade himself  that  ho  had  in  view  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
people  and  was  earning  a  wide  popularity,  while  Calhoun 
made  no  concealment  of  his  national  unpopularity,  of  his 
southern  and  sectional  aims.  This  new  Secretary,  in  after 
years,  took  to  himself  the  whole  glory  of  Texas  annexation, 
and  Benton  always  believed  him  to  be  its  machinating 
deity.*  But  the  President  should  not  be  shorn  of  his 
sunbeams.  Texas,  just  now,  was  the  card  of  John  Tyler's 
ambition,  and  Upshur  played  the  hand  to  the  day  of  his 
death.f 


*  See  2  Benton,  681,  where  the  theory  is  developed  that  this  wm  a 
bold  intrigue  of  Oalhoun,  not  Tyler,  for  the  Presidency. 

t  2  Tyler,  chap.  10.  The  only  support  for  Calhoun's  claim,  as  he 
made  it,  is  in  the  possibility  that  Wise,  Upshur,  and  Gilmer,  who  man- 
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To  take  ap  onoe  more  the  thread  of  this  lotrigne,*  B«or»- 
taty  TTpahur  had  verbally  engaged  with  Tan  Zandt  that  m 
Boon  as  an  annexation  treaty  was  signed  the  Preeident 
would  move  our  fW)ntier  troops  bo  as  to  protect  Texas  from 
iDTasion.     Nelson,  the  Attornoy-General,  who  took  the 
portfolio  of  State  ad  interim  after  Upshur's  death,  tutored 
Murphy  upon  the  fine  distinction  to  be  drawo    ^^. 
between  employing  oar  troops  and  vessels  against 
Uoxico,  which  was  unlawful,  and  so  concentrating  them 
that  Kexico  could  not  reach  her  revolted  province.    Hen- 
derson, the  secret  agent  of  President  Houaton,f  arrived 
at  Washington   on   the  28th  of  March,  and  the  ^^__ 
next  day  Calhoun  entered  upon  his  cabinet  du- 
ties, more  than  three  weeks  t^ter  bis  confirmation  by  the 
Senate.^ 

The  final  businese  was  brief  and  simple,  the  delicate 
point.having  been  the  guarantee  of  Texas  against  invasion. 
That  guarantee  given,  the  treaty  was  signed  early  in  April, 
and  the  President  at  once  issued  his  orders;  ^„ 
American  troops  were  stationed  near  the  Sahine 
border,  and  a  strong  naval  force  despatched  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Tyler  sent  a  special  messenger,  besides,  to  the 
Mexican  capital,  so  as  to  keep  open  the  door  to  conciliate 
and  explain ;  for  Minister  Thompson  had  already  left. 
This  messenger  called  upon  the  Mexican  President;  he 
asked  Mexico's  assent  to  this  treaty,  which  imperious 
necessity  had  forced  us  to  make ;  he  offered  gold,  more- 
over, if  Mexico  would  arrange  for  a  difference  in  limits. 
Both  proposals  were  instantly  rejected.  "Moxioo,"  an- 
swered Santa  Anna,  proudly,  "is  resolved  to  reconquer 
Texas."§    "  British  designs  forced  us  to  take  the  step  we 

l^cd  the  PratideDt,  drew  their  leoret  fnipiration  from  the  gnat  nnlll- 
Ber  and  confided  their  opentloiu  to  him.  Of  thl*  we  And  no  proof; 
but  Calhoun,  It  ia  true,  bad  urged  the  lebeme  ia  1SS8,  and  a  private 
letter,  lately  written  by  him  to  Qilmer,  had  been  ihown  about  Mnnpg 
(Handi  in  the  Senate  luppoied  to  be  friendly  to  annexation.  lb. 
•  Supra,  p.  4G1.  f  Supra,  p.  460.  }  3  Tyler,  chap.  Uk 

1 S  Tyler,  chap.  10;  8  H.  H.  Bancroft,  ohap.  IS ;  6eNilei,  Wl. 
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took;   we  had  to  forestall:"   this  was  the   American    ex- 
cuse,  and   there   was  little   candor  in   it.      This  British 
plot,  as  it  was  oaUod,  was  to  persuade  Texas  to  abolish 
its  own  slavery.     When  Secretary  Upshur  had  directly 
charged  such  a  plot.  Lord  Aberdeen  denied  it ;  he 
pJIH^  admitted,  however,  that  Great  Britain  desired  to 
further  the  cause  of  emancipation  throughout  the 
world.    This  admission  Calhoun  presently  made  the  text 
of  long  homilies  for  home  effect  in  defence  of  slave  insti- 
tutions.    It  was  quite  in  the  line  of  Upshur's  correspond- 
ence, but  it  disconcerted  the  President ;  for  it  put  Texas 
annexation  before  the  country,  not  as  a  plan  for  national 
benefit,  but  as  a  southern  and  special  one,  in  the  interest  of 
slave-breeding* 

Before  Calhoun  took  his  seat  in  the  cabinet,  and  even 

before  the  fatal  explosion  on  board  the  "  Princeton,"  which 

made  the  vacancy  for  him,  this  clandestine   negotiation, 

which  led  the  country  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth  without  a 

word  of  warning  or  consultation,  and  in  utter  disregard  of 

the  rights  of  nations,  began  to  get  wind  outside.    The 

Washington  correspondent  of  a  New  York  press  late  in 

February  was  the  first  to  mention  the  rumor,  which  the 

public  could  scarcely  believe.    A  few  weeks   earlier  an 

open   letter  from   Webster  reiterated  the  ex-Secretary's 

views  of  the  impolicy  of  annexation ;  and  under 

the  same  inspiration,  so  it  appears,  Winthrop  in< 

troducod  resolutions  of  the  same  tenor  in  the  House,  while 

the  Washington  Intelligencer  sounded  an  alarm  in 

some  vigorous  oditorials.f    The  news  that  a  treaty 

which  joined  Texas  to  the  United  States  was  ready  for 

the  final  signatures  startled  the  country  like  a  cannonade. 

There  was  a  panic  in  the  New  York  exchange,  as  though 

war  with  Mexico  had  been  declared  already.    The  Madi- 

soniaHj  Tyler's  official  organ,  would  neither  confirm 

nor  deny  the  exciting  report;   but  in  the  Eich- 

mond  Enquirer  was  printed  a  letter  from  Andrew  Jackson, 


•  See  2  Benton,  586,  689;  2  Tyler, 
t  See  2  OurtiB's  Webtter,  281. 
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which  he  wrote  nearly  a  year  before  in  favor  of  Texas 
annexation;*  and  that  newspaper,  with  the  Globe^  took  up 
a  warm  espousal  of  the  cause  on  general  principles.  As  a 
checkmate^  the  Massachusetts  legislature  set  the  example 
of  resolutions  which  protested  violently  that  the  constitu- 
tion gave  no  permission  to  join  a  foreign  state  to  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  Speculators  in  Texas  lands  and  scrip  jobbed 
with  the  cotton  enthusiasts,  and  the  missionary  cause  of 
<^reannexation,"  so  artfully  misnamed,  spread  like  wildfire 
through  the  far  South,  while  the  North  looked  on  with 
just  consternation.  A  new  issue  was  sprung  upon  our 
politics  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Presidential  battle, — an  issue 
strong  enough  to  rend  asunder  the  whole  plan  of  campaign. 
John  Ty^^^  ^^^  played  his  last  stake  with  utter  want  of 
principle,  but  with  an  address  and  intrepidity  which  forced 
those  who  had  disparaged  his  talents  to  think  better  of 
them. 

And  yet  by  the  time  the  Houston  treaty  was  published, 
so  decided  had  been  the  national  expression  against  the 
stealth  and  perfidy,  not  to  add   the  assumption 
of  power,  on   Tyler's  part,  that   failure  of  the 
project  in  its  present  shape  was  certain;   for  far  from 
the  confident  two-thirds  in  the  Senate  it  could  not  com- 
mand a  majority.     The  President  submitted  his  Texas 
treaty  on  the  22d  of  April,  with  a  confidential  message  in 
defence  of  it;  the  communication  was  printed  and  sent 
broadcast  through  the  press  before  the  Senate  had 
decided  to  dispense  with  secrecy.     And  when,  in 
response  to  a  call  from  the  House,  military  and  naval  orders 
wei*e  disclosed  which  showed  the  audacious  Executive 
plunging  his  country  into  annexation  and  war  at  one 
stroke,  the  President,  instead  of  riding  the  crest  of  national 
popularity,  came  near  being  impeached. 

Both  parties  were  agreed  that  Tyler  should  not  win  the 


•  See  8  Parton'8  Jackion,  668,  668 ;  2  Tyler's  Tyler.  Jackion*i 
letter  wai  printed,  through  miitake,  as  of  Feb.  12,  1844,  instead  of 
1848. 
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•takes  for  himself  And  while  his  reward  was  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Roman  betrayer,  to  be  crushed  under 
the  shields  of  those  for  whom  the  breach  was 
made,  he  accomplished  his  secondary  object,  to  wound  the 
leading  candidates.  It  was  a  bombshell  to  Clay  and  Van 
Bnren,  who  had  marshalled  their  ranks  AiU  of  courtesy 
to  one  another.*  Clay,  indeed,  had  advised  his  friends  to 
the  last  moment  to  shun  this  question,  for  which  reason 
Winthrop's  House  resolution  was  laid  aside.  In  vain 
would  Webster  have  committed  the  Whigs  against  annex- 
ation :  Webster,  who  replied,  when  New  Hampshire  friends 
sounded  him  upon  his  aspirations,  that  the  nomination  for 
President  was  neither  to  be  sought  nor  declined.f  Web- 
ster's wounds  were  too  fresh  to  permit  him  to  be  bold. 
Clay  ere  this  had  absorbed  the  Whigs,  and  their  fervor 
to  fight  under  him  was  the  party  inspiration.  Other  poli- 
cies had  failed,  that  of  a  National  Bank  among  them ; 
but  the  new  tariff  had  proved  a  success,  or,  at  least,  the 
returning  prosperity  was  so  great  under  it  that  Whigs  and 
Democrats  agreed  not  to  disturb  it,  and  the  country  was 
well  satisfied.) 
While  the  Whigs  had  been  uniting  upon  their  candidate 
the  Democrats  were  dividing ;  Van  Buren's  grip 
upon  his  party  was  still  the  strongest.  The  voice 
of  the  Hermitage  was  for  him  still.  But  there  was  much 
latent  opposition  to  him,  and  some  argued  fairly  that  his 
day  had  passed,  and  that  any  President  defeated  for  re- 
election in  an  open  field  ought  to  stand  aside  like  the 
Adamses.  New  candidates  bad  presented  themselves :  Cass, 
who  had  returned  from  France  with  some  plaudits  for  op- 
posing the  ''  right  of  search"  for  slaves,  and  Buchanan ;  be- 

*  Van  Boien  partook  of  Olay'i  hospltalitieB  while  on  a  western  tour 
inlS42. 

t  66  Nilee,  S71 ;  2  Ourtii'i  Webeter,  281.  Webeter  finally  requested 
hli  fHend*  net  to  present  his  name  at  the  oonventlon  and  announced 
that  he  would  support  the  candidate. 

I  Gong.  Debates.  In  May,  1844,  low-tariff  men  of  the  South  could 
not  persuade  this  strongly  Democratic  House  to  take  action  on  the 
subject,  which  was  laid  on  the  table  by  106  to  99. 
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sides  that  yeteran,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  who  announced 
himself  willing  to  stand  for  President  or  Vice-President. 
Benton's  friends  occupied  the  background ;  and  last  of  all, 
James  K.  Polk  was  modestly  mentioned  for  the  seoond 
office.  While  both  parties  repelled  John  Tyler, 
Calhoun's  ambition  was  equally  unable  to  catch 
the  breeze,  and  so  uncertain  seemed  the  attitude  of  the 
latter  that  the  Whigs  once  had  hopes  of  gaining  him  as  an 
ally  *  But  whoever  the  Democratic  candidate,  the  Dem- 
ocrats felt  the  need  of  standing  united;  and  in  response 
to  the  catechism  of  one  of  the  State  conventions  in  1843, 
Van  Buren,  Cass,  Buchanan,  and  Johnson,  each  of  these 
party  candidates,  had  pledged  himself  in  writing  to  abide 
by  the  result  of  a  national  party  convention ;  and  even 
Calhoun,  though  protesting  that  he  was  no  candidate,  re- 
plied to  the  same  effect.f  At  that  time  Texas  was  not  on 
the  list  of  questions  at  all. 

The  Whig  national  convention  was  already  announced 
to  meet  at  Baltimore  in  May,  1844.    Van  Buren's 
friends  would  have  had  the  Democratic  convention     |2|^ 
held  five  months  earlier,  but  his  rivals  had  been 
favored  by  the  southern  undercurrent,  and  it  was  post- 
poned until  after  that  of  the  Whigs.    All  this  made  the 
Whigs  very  sanguine  of  success.    Ohio,  Maryland,  Oeorgia, 
and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  had  given  their  cause  encour- 
agement.   But  to  carry  New  York  State,  which  was  still 
Democratic,  though  loosely  held,  this  remained  the 
problem.     Here  a  feud  had  broken  out  in  the  oJ!Sov. 
Democracy  over  a  question  of  revising  the  State 
constitution;  the  more  radical  and  progressive  members 
of  the  party  styled  their  conservative  opponents  '*old 
hunkers,"  while  they  in  turn  were  called  *<  bambumers."| 
But  notwithstanding  the  factional  quarrels  here,  which 
were  constant,  Silas  Wright  proved  strong  enough  in  his 
party  to  be  re-elected  United  States  senator  witi^out  any 
serious  opposition. 


•  1  Crittenden,  207.  f  ^  Niks,  IH  IM. 

t  Seward'i  LUb. 
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The  name  of  *'  bambumers"  appears  to  have  originated 
in  a  late  Bhode  Island  rebellion,  whore  the  Dorrites  were 
said  to  bave  plotted  incendiary  fires  after  their  failure  in 
open  fight     That  rebellion  covered  a  space  of 
about  two  years  under  Tyler's  administration.    It 
was  a  popular  uprising,  though  an  illegal  one,  against  a 
government  too  aristocratic  for  the  age.    Of  all  the  United 
States,  Rhode  Island,  the  last  and  most  reluctant  of  the 
old  thirteen  to  enter  the  Union,  was  the  latest  to  preserve 
a  royal  charter  as  the  basis  of  Aindamental  law.    Under 
that  charter,  which  seemed  a  liberal  one  when  Charles  II. 
granted  it,  the  right  of  suffrage  had  been  confined  to  free- 
holders of  land  and  their  eldest  sons  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years.     All  petitions  from  the  people  praying  to 
extend  that  right  had  been  unavailing.    Finally  a  revolu- 
tionary committee  of  disqualified  voters  undertook 
fl^J}^^^  in  1841  to  establish  a  new  constitution  regardless 
of  legal  forms.    Their  claim  was  that  fundamental 
authority  in  every  American  free  State  resided  in  the  peo- 
ple.   They  called  a  convention  to  meet  in  October ; 
and  to  thwart  their  plans  the  legal  legislature  of 
Rhode  Island  summoned  for  November  another  and  a  later 
one  to  be  chosen  by  the  freeholders.     Both  con- 
'  ventions  assembled,  the  one  at  Providence  and  the 
other  at  Newport,  and  each  adopted  a  new  State  constitu- 
tion which  yielded  the   elective  franchise  in  favor  of  the 
people.     But  the  legal  or  landholders'  constitution 
when  submitted  to  vote  was  rejected  by  the  privi- 
leged voters,  while  the  illegal  or  people's  constitution  was 
accepted,  so  to  speak,  by  the  unprivileged  and  unqualified 
voters  regardless  of  the  existing  legislature  and  civil  au- 
thorities and  in  defiance  of  them.    Both  parties  proceeded 
separately  in  the  spring  to  elect  new  State  officers 
and  a  legislature;  the  free-suffrage  party  support- 
ing for  governor  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  a  college  graduate  and 
a  man  of  popular  manners,  belonging  to  a  wealthy 
^*^    and   influential   family  in   the  State.     Governor 
King  was  re-elected   under  the  old  charter  by  the  law 
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und  order  party,  while  the  Dorrites  claimed  success  on  the 
thoory  th&t  their  dow  oonetitntion  had  extended  the  ri|^t 
of  snA«ge.    Both  legislatures  mot  nearly  eimultft- 
neoosljat  theoppoaite  ends  of  tbeState;  at  New- 
port, the  one  capital,  King  was  inducted  governor;  at  Pron- 
dence,  the  other  capital,  Dorr  took  the  oath.    Rhode  Island 
divided  in  alloglnnce  between  the  old  and  now,  collision  and 
bloodshed  were  threatened  ;  but  Governor  King  had  before 
the  election  sent  out  a  warning  proclamation,  on    ^^ 
the  advice  of  the  legislature,  fortifying  hie  position 
by  a  letter  from  President  Tyler,  which,  though  conciliating 
in  its  tone,  took  the  side  of  the  charter  and  the  old-estab- 
lished authorities.    It  was  the  first  time  a  President  had 
been  asked  to  intervene,  under  the  sanction  of  the  federal 
constitution,  where  domestic  violence  in  a  State  took  the 
character  of  rival  claims  to  office ;  and  Tyler's  action  was 
not  only  eircumspect,  but  upon  sonnd  interpretation  of  the 
law.    The  garrison  was  increased  in  the  fort  at  Newport, 
the  Secretary  of  War  was  sent  to  the  scene  with  inatruo- 
tioDB  suited  to  the  emergency.    All  this  disheartened  the 
Dorr  faction,  which  bad  been  enlisting  a  ibrce  in 
the  neighboring  States  to  fight  for  the  new  con- 
stitution and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.    Not  a  blow 
was  struck ;  Dorr,  after  once  absconding  to  avoid  arrest  and 
then  returning,  fled  a  second  time  on  the  approach  of  the 
State  militia ;  his  troops  dwindling  away  when  they  knew 
the  national  arms  were  against  them.      Public  opinion, 
however,  exerted  its  influence  for  a  peaceful  reform.    A 
new  State  convention  was  regularly  called  by  authority  of 
the  legal  legislature,  the  non-voting  citizens  wore  allowed 
to  send  delegates  to  it ;  and  a  new  constitution  based  upon 
a  liberal  extension  of  the  suffrage  such  as  the  Dorrites  had 
sought  by  violence  was  proposed  by  that  convon- 
tjon  and  heartily  adopted.     Under  that  constitu-    ^^^ 
tion  Fenner  was  elected  governor  the  following 
spring,  and  little  Rhode   Island  gloried  in  the  triumph 
of  liberty  protected  by  law.   Dorr,  on  his  return  to     ^^ 
Providence  soon  after,  was  arrested'  as  a  traitor, 
tried,  oonvicted,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  lite. 
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Bat  puUio  opinion  pardoned  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  Dorr's 
release  was  granted  the  next  year  under  an  am 
nesty  act  of  the  legislature.* 
Another  State  distorbanoe  occurred  at  this  period  as  an 
heirloom  of  royal  dominion  in  centuries  gone  by,  wMch 
hindered  the  firee  expansion  of  our  people.  This  wm  the 
^'patroon  war''  of  New  York.  Up  the  valley  ct  the 
Hudson  early  Dutch  settlers  had  procured  large  grAUts  of 
land  which  they  held  as  lords  of  the  manor.  That  same 
system  was  recognised  by  the  British  crown  after  its  con- 
quest, and  through  the  colonial  period,  and  finally  con- 
firmed in  part  by  an  act  of  the  New  York  legislature 
passed  at  the  dose  of  the  Bevolution.  Some  of 
the  choicest  settlements  in  the  State  were  heavily 
burdened  with  that  pompous  tenure  as  the  population 
spread.  The  old  patroons  had  let  their  lands  on  perpetual 
lease,  with  irksome  reservations  in  &vor  of  themselves  and 
thdr  heirs ;  one  condition,  for  instance,  requiring  a  quarter 
part  of  the  consideration-money  to  be  paid  them  whenever 
a  transfer  was  made.  The  great  manor  of  Bensselaerwyck, 
near  Albany,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  Bivor,  was 
the  chief  seat  of  the  <'  anti-rent"  disturbances  which  now 
broke  out,  though  in  some  other  localities  of  the  State 
the  same  oppressive  tenure  made  the  same  trouble.  When 
the  great  patroon  died, — Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, — ^who 
was  once  reputed  the  richest  man  in  America,  large  arrears 
were  found  due  under  these  leases ;  his  heirs,  more  tenacious 
of  right  than  he  had  been,  tried  to  collect  them,  but  the 
tenants  resisted.  Being  pushed  by  process,  these  anti- 
renters  formed  secret  associations  for  their  own  lawless  but 
not  irrational  ends ;  they  posted  armed  patrols,  and  would 
sometimes  sally  out  disguised  as  Indians  to  waylay  officers 
who  came  to  serve  writs  upon  them.  One  sheriff  who 
came  upon  his  unpleasant  mission  was  assaulted  by  a  mob 
who  threatened  him  with  tar  and  feathers;  and  crimes 

*  S8, 67,  and  6S  Nilet,  and  Tariooi  newipapen  of  the  day ;  8  Tylen 
194;  Preddent'i  ipeoial  meiMge,  April  9,  ISM.  Dorr  wai  at  flnt 
obftinate  and  Indiiposed  to  ask  for  demenoy,  and  firiendi  appealed  ia 
Tain  to  the  federal  ooa#  j  for  hii  release  on  hab0u§  eorpm§. 
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more  heinous  were  laid  at  their  door.    From  1840  down 
through  many  years  these  disorders  continued,  .^^^^^ 
and  governors  of  the  State,  Whig  and  Democrat 
by  turn,  were  perplexed  how  to  deal  with  them.    This 
very  year  of  a  Presidential   election,  while  pris- 
oners at  Hudson  were  awaiting  trial  for  murder, 
the  anti-renters  held  secret  meetings  to  plan  a  rescue  from 
jail,  and  Grovernor  Bouck  had  to  order  out  a  militia  force 
to  help  the  sheriff  perform  his  duty.    These  defiers  of  the 
law,  to  speak  the  truth,  were  not  vigorously  dealt  with,  for 
they  organized  for  political  effect  and  created  a  sort  of 
popular  sympathy  in  their  favor ;  but  so  violent  were  their 
methods,  and  so  difficult  was  the  underlying  problem  of 
land  title  to  adjust,  that  the  legislature  refrained  from 
giving  the  relief  they  desired.* 

The  bomb  of  Texas  annexation  exploded  just  in  time  to 
take  effect  upon  the  two  great  nominating  conven- 
tions  and  their  platforms.    Clay,  whose  discourse 
while  on  a  canvassing  tour  through  the  south-western 
States  had  been  on  other  themes,  was  forced  to  declare 
himself.    He  prepared  a  letter  which  he  submitted    ^^ 
to  his  confidential  friends,  very  sanguine  that  he 
could    reconcile  North  and  South  to  his  views.t     He 
reached  Washington  by  the  latter  part  of  -^P"^^,-!^-. 
on  his  way  to  Kentucky;  and  on  the  next  day 
his  letter,  which  was  dated  from  Ealeigh,  appeared  in  the 
National  Intelligencer.    That  same  afternoon,  by  tf  strange 
coincidence,  a  letter  from  his  courteous  foeman.  Van  Buren, 
on  the  same  subject,  long  and  discreet,  was  printed  in  the 
€Hobe.    Both  letters  opposed  the  immediate  annexation  of 
Texas.| 


•  Newspapen  of  the  day ;  Jenkfau'i  SDai  Wright;  B.  P.  Ohen^'i 
Anti-Bent  Agitation. 

1 1  Ooleman'i  Crittenden,  207,  217,  219 ;  11  Adamf*i  Diaiy,  449. 

X  See  66  Niles.  It  looked  ••  if  these  great  leaden,  who  had  blocked 
oat  the  campaign  bo  amicably  at  their  own,  concerted  together  to  hurl 
Tyler  and  hit  firebrand  oat  of  the  path  and  keep  their  own  ooune. 

VOL.  IT. — 80 
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On  the  lt(  of  May,  fbnr  injB  after  the  appearance  of 
Cnay^s  letter,  the  Whigs  met  at  Baltimore,  every 
State  in  the  Union  being  represented.  Judge  Am- 
brose Spenoer,  of  New  York,  was  the  presiding  officer. 
Never  was  a  convention  more  unanimous  in  the  choice  of 
its  Presidential  candidate;  Henry  Clay  was  the  nominee 
by  acclamation  and  amid  deafening  applause.  On  a  third 
ballot,  Theodore  Frelinghnysen,  of  New  Jersey,  a  man  of 
probity  and  benevolence,  who  had  served  in  the  Senate, 
was  selected  for  Yice-President  from  a  list  of  worthy 
names,  such  as  Fillmore,  Sergeant,  and  John  Davis.  The 
platform  was  Clay's  own,  enunciating  his  principles  on 
the  national  currency,  the  tariff,  land  distribution,  and 
hostility  to  Bxeoutive  usurpation;  it  ignored  Tyler  and 
avoided  all  direct  expression  either  on  Texas  or  a  National 
Bank.  One  day  completed  the  work;  and  next  in  that 
good  Whig  dty  assembled  a  young  men's  Whig  conven- 
tion,  the  greatest  political  assembly  of  the  kind 
then  known,  which  ratified  these  nominations  after 
the  ronsing  fashion  of  1840,  with  shouts  and  hurrahs, 
splendid  speeches  from  orators  like  Webster,  Clayton, 
Berrien,  and  Beverdy  Johnson,  and  an  enormous  proces- 
sion. Webster  was  the  favorite ;  and  never,  not  even  in 
old  Faneuil  Hall,  did  he  receive  a  louder  and  heartier 
greeting  than  on  the  open  ground,  this  bright  and  sunny 
day,  when,  after  pledging  his  loyal  support  of  the  ticket, 
he  announced  that  the  Whigs  were  to  do  over  again  the 
work  of  1840,  ^  and  to  do  it  now,  Qod  willing,  so  that  it 
will  hold." 

Clay's  letter,  which  took  the  true  posture  for  a  Whig, 
gave  his  convention  short  notice ;  but  Van  Buren,  after 
committing  himself,  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  for  a  whole 
month.  On  this  Texas  question  the  Democrats  were  cer- 
tainly divided.  Van  Buren's  star  declined  from  the  moment 
his  Texas  letter  appeared ;  the  Virginia  delegates  withdrew 

Bat  I  sm  assured  by  the  custodian  of  the  Van  Buren  papers  that 
there  was  no  such  concert,  and  certainly  there  are  no  proo&  to  support 
thai  tbaory.    Ijetter  of  William  A.  BuUer,  May  28,  1888. 
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their  pledge  of  support ;  and  the  southern  annexationists, 
who  were  in  deadly  earnest,  began  turning  to  Cass,  to 
Johnson,  to  other  candidates  who  were  bidding  eagerly  for 
their  favor  by  taking  their  side  on  the  Texas  question. 
The  hero  being  appealed  to,  made  conflision  worse  by  re- 
iterating that  Texas  ought  to  be  annexed  immediately,  now 
or  never,  but  at  the  same  time  upholding  Van  Buren,  whose 
letter  he  excused  as  premature  and  written  without  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  Van  Buren  had,  indeed,  expressed 
b'mself  ready  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  Jackson 
was  not  disposed  to  flatter  his  earnestness.  Such  was  the 
turmoil  of  sentiment  when  the  Democrats  held 
their  appointed  convention,  whose  probable  out- 
come no  one  could  guess.  It  met  at  Baltimore,  the  con- 
vention city  of  these  days,  and  held  session  three  days. 
The  balloting  for  President  was  long  and  eager.  Van 
Buren  led  the  list,  firmly  supported  by  his  own  State,  but 
the  adoption  of  the  two-thirds  rule,  after  a  protracted 
struggle,  was  the  first  step  to  his  defeat.  Of  seven  inef- 
fectual ballots  he  received  the  majority ;  but  his  vote  was 
gradually  passing  to  Cass,  who  had  been  sustained  by  Vir- 
ginia's delegates  from  the  start.  The  eighth  ballot,  taken 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  and  after  an  important 
night  conference,  revealed  a  new  candidate  in  James  K. 
Polk,  of  Tennessee.  The  New  York  and  Virginia  dole- 
gates  ceased  their  variance  to  unite  upon  him  ;  and  though 
pledged  to  annexation  already,  the  new  man  carried  the 
convention  almost  unanimously  on  the  ninth  ballot.  To 
appease  Van  Buren's  friends,  whose  grief  was  great,  Silas 
Wright,  of  New  York,  was  nominated  for  Vice-President ; 
but  he  declined  at  once,  and  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  his  substitute.  With  a  platform  somewhat 
vague  on  the  tariff  question,  but  commending  Van  Barents 
presidential  record,  approving  whatever  exercise  of  the 
veto  power  had  prevented  the  re-establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Bank,  disapproving  land  distribution,  and  boldly 
proclaiming  in  one  breath  reoccupation  of  Oregon  and  the 
reannexation  of  Texas  as  the  great  measures  of  the  hour, 
this  convention  completed  its  work  and  dissolved.    It  was 
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tka  first  time  that  this  nominating  machinery,  whioh  ona- 
tom  seems  to  regard  as  an  essential  medium  of  popular 
expression,  had  worked  oat  the  algebraic  sum  by  the  un- 
known quantity.*  Benton,  who  had  taken  strong  anti- 
Texas  ground,  was  forever  disgusted  with  this  convention 
monstrosity  of  American  politics,  while  Calhoun,  as  long 
as  he  lived,  challenged  the  authority  of  these  self-consti- 
tuted bodies  to  speak  as  oracles  of  the  peoplcf 

On  the  same  day  with  this  gathering  of  the  Democracy, 
and  in  another  hall  of  the  same  city,  met  Tyler^s  conven- 
tion.  It  was  a  travesty  upon  these  other  conven- 
tions, being  composed  chiefly  of  the  rag-tag  adven- 
turers and  placemen  whose  slogan  was  ''  Tyler  and  Texas,'* 
played  off  by  the  New  York  custom-house,  whose  Whig 
collector  had  just  been  turned  out  for  the  good  of  the 
cause.  Not  Calhoun  himself^  much  as  ho  wished  for  Texas 
annexation,  would  lift  a  finger  to  help  the  mercenaries, 
who  worked  hard  with  this  patent-right  of  a  policy  to  force 
Tyler's  name  upon  the  other  convention  while  the  latter 
was  at  sea  for  a  candidate,  or  break  it  to  pieces  by  drawing 
in  some  of  its  delegates.  By  Tyler's  convention,  which 
was  a  family  affair,  he  was  nominated  for  President  on  his 
platform  of  immediate  annexation ;  but  no  one  was  named 
for  Yice-President ;  these  spurious  Democrats  adjourned 
while  the  legitimates  were  quarrelling.  The  upshot  was 
not  what  the  President  had  desired  or  expected.  Hardly 
had  the  Democrats  settled  their  quarrel  and  ad- 
journed when  his  letter  of  acceptance  came  out  as 
though  to  forestall  and  warn  off  infringers.    *'Let  Polk 

•  2  SUtatmsn'i  Manoml ;  S6  Nilet ;  2  Benton,  6S5,  626. 

1 66  Nllet,  96;  1  Benton,  878.  Some  have  thought  that  Calhoun's 
influence  was  exerted  in  this  convention  to  compel  a  pro-Texas  platform 
and  a  pro-slaverj  candidate.  See  Seward's  Life.  George  Bancroft 
has  claimed,  in  conversation  with  the  present  writer,  that  he  brought 
about  Polk's  nomination  with  the  aid  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation, 
which  had  intended  to  support  Polk  for  Vice-President.  It  was  car- 
ried because  be  and  many  other  delegates  were  convinced  that  Van 
Buren  could  not  be  nominated  and  Cass  could  not  be  elected.  Folk's 
nomination  was  unexpected  to  him.    Mem.,  April  1, 1887. 
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withdraw,*'  said  the  Madisonian,  "  or  take  the  eonseqaenoe 
of  producing  the  division  of  a  third  party."* 

These  Democratic  conventions  are  memorahle  for  the 
transmission  of  their  proceedings  by  electric  telegraph. 
Congress  having  lately  appropriated  thirty  thousand  dol- 
larsf  to  test  Morse's  invention,  a  wire  was  run  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  and  communication  fUlly 
opened  three  days  before.^  Messages  of  congratulation 
had  sped  by  this  occult  messenger,  but  the  first  practical 
use  of  the  spark  was  to  give  Congress  the  news  of  these 
two  conventions.  Every  half-hour  the  strange  little  ma- 
chine at  the  east  end  of  the  capitol  reported  the  progress 
of  meetings  held  forty  miles  away,  and  written  bulletins 
posted  up  on  the  wall  of  the  rotunda  gave  quick  intelli- 
gence of  the  news.§  Silas  Wright  was  the  first  of  mortal 
men  to  receive  and  decline  a  nomination  by  electric  tele- 
graph, and  the  event  bad  its  public  bearing  on  affairs.  A 
new  social  force  was  bom  of  the  nineteenth  century, — the 
dissemination  and  collection  of  news  on  the  instant.  Jove's 
own  messenger  sped  from  this  date  for  mankind.  By 
another  year  plans  were  developed  for  extending  the  elec- 
tric wires  to  New  York  and  more  distant  points,  making 


•  66  Niles,  209 ;  2  SUtesman's  Manual ;  2  Tyler.  Tyler  wrote  pri- 
vately, April  20:  *'  Clay  will  moat  probably  come  out  against  Texas. 
If  BO  he  is  a  doomed  man,  and  then  Van  Buren  will  seek  to  come  in 
on  Texas  and  my  vetoes.  For  that  we  are  ready  to  do  battle.''  2 
Tyler,  807.  In  bis  public  letter  of  April  80,  accepting  the  nomination, 
he  says :  "  My  name  has  been  inseparably  connected  with  the  great 
question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union.  In  originating  and 
concluding  that  negotiation  I  had  anticipated  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  two  gentlemen  (Clay  and  Van  fiuren),  both  of  whom  were  most 
prominent  in  the  public  mind  as  candidates  for  the  Presidency. 
That  cooperation  would  have  been  attended  with  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  my  name  from  the  question  of  the  succession."  2 
Tyler,  821. 

t  Act  March  8,  1848. 

X  **  What  hath  God  wrought  1"  was  the  earliett  measage  ever  Mat 
liy  the  wire ;  the  President  and  Chief-Justice  had  interchanged  pablio 
eompliments  besidet. 

1 12  Adams's  Diary ;  newspapers  of  the  day. 
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great  changee  in  the  modes  of  joamalism  and  buBineaa,  and 
ilready  were  predicted  electric  lights,  electric  signalB,  and 
alaotric  fire4ilarm8  as  fliture  adaptations  of  this  most  magi- 
cal and  myaterions  of  natural  agents. 

Twelve  days  after  these  Baltimore  conventions  were 
overi  the  Senate  voted  on  the  Texas  treaty,  of 
which  the  President's  message  asserted  that  '*  no 
intrigue  has  been  set  out  on  foot  to  accomplish 
it."    The  opposition  of  Clay,  Yan  Buren,  and  Ben- 
ton, the  general  disapproval  of  the  people  besides,  were  fatal 
to  it.    Instead  of  the  requisite  two-thirds  in  its  favor,  there 
were  more  than  two-thirds  against  it.*    Some  who  voted 
against  it  admitted,  however,  that  to  annexation  without 
cunning  or  underhand  dealing  towards  Congress  or  Mexico 
they  had  no  objection.    Tyler  next  appealed  to  the  House 
to  originate  some  measure  towards  the  same  end.    In  the 
^^       Senate,  Benton  moved  a  bill  of  his  own  for  annex- 
ing  Texas  whenever  Mexico  should  sanction  the 
measure.    The  President  was  condemned  by  all  parties. 
Tyler's  friends  have  tried  to  impute  the  blame  to  the  ma- 
lign influence  of  Calhoun  in  making  the  whole  policy  scorn 
subservient  to  the  missionary  spread  of  slavery .f    Calhoun, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  was  greatly  depressed  in  spirits, 
blamed  himself  for  accepting  office  under  a  President  who 
had  no  party  strength,  and  had  tried  to  annex  at  so  unpro- 
pitious  a  time.| 
Congress  dosed  an  unprofitable  session  on  the   17th 

, of  June.     Pension    appropriations    were    made, 

Jackson's  fine  at  New  Orleans  was  refUnded,§ 
and  the  judiciary  act  of  1789  was  amended.    Upon  river 

*  The  vote  stood  86  to  16. 

f  In  Cslhoun's  fkmoui  correspondenoe  with  Pakenham,  the  Brit- 
iih  miniitar,  he  claimed  that  every  country  was  the  rightftil  Judge 
of  its  own  relations  with  its  own  population.  See  Bx.  Does.;  06 
Niles,  etc 

X  4  Oalhoon's  Speeches. 

I  President  Tyler  had  made  a  great  point  of  proposing  this  in  hU 
more  than  onoa. 


Fj**" 
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and  harbor  appropriations  the  President  had  shown  hki 
constitutional  scruples  by  approving  that  fbr  the  Went 
and  vetoing  that  for  the  East.  A  Democratic  House 
checked  the  Senate,  and  a  Whig  Senate  checked  the  House ; 
while  the  President  checked  the  legislature,  and  was 
checked  by  that  body  in  return. 

The  Presidential  campaign  which  now  began,  though 
differing  in  some  traits  from  that  of  1840,  was  one  to  be 
long  remembered.  The  frosb  efTorveseonce  of  the 
log'Cabin  days  was  thrown  off  by  the  Whigs  like 
the  foam  of  happy  youth.  Whig  yeomen  mounted  their 
coon-skin  caps  again,  and  ^'  that  same  old  coon,*'  sitting  on 
a  rail,  or  making  his  midnight  prowl,  was  something  still 
of  a  Whig  emblem ;  but  the  conflict  raged  too  seriously  for 
this  humorous  nonsense  to  gain  much  headway  as  the  fight 
went  on.  It  was  chivalrous  devotion  to  an  illustrious 
statesman  that  gave  this  party  a  tonic  such  as  it  never 
tasted  again.  For  the  first  and  last  time  the  party  of 
great  intellects  trusted  its  cause  to  its  greatest ;  and  how 
they  clung  to  Harry  Clay  and  loved  him  on  this,  the  last 
race  of  his  ambition,  no  other  age  will  appreciate  until  it 
produces  his  counterpart.  Clay's  sympathies  were  sincere 
and  deep ;  his  soul  was  bound  up  in  the  whole  Union ;  and 
whatever  blot  or  brightness  shows  on  his  escutcheon,  we 
must  recognize  his  patriotic  effort  through  all  his  wayward 
emulation,  and,  as  long  as  ho  lived,  to  knit  the  jarring  sec- 
tions firmly  by  indissoluble  ties  into  the  only  national  fab- 
ric which,  in  his  day,  seemed  possible.  Though  surpassed 
in  the  separate  endowments,  no  American  statesman  and 
legislator  has  ever  equalled  him  in  the  triple  combination 
of  eloquenoo,  personal  influence,  and  creative  power  in  legis- 
lation. He  was  a  natural  born  leader  of  men,  intelligent, 
brave,  gallant,  and  magnanimous,  even  though  sometimes 
overbearing, — a  man  without  servility,  and  one  who,  had  he 
been  elected  President  in  this  campaign,  would  have  ad- 
ministered the  government,  it  is  fair  to  believe,  with  ability 
and  success,  and  averted  the  danger  which  hung  heavy  and 
black  in  the  horizon. 
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Never  were  the  signs  of  Whig  success  more  auspicious 
than  when  the  canvass  opened  in  May,  and  never  did  the 
sun  go  down  on  a  sadder  defeat.  The  Clay  vocalists  had  pre- 
pared their  songs  to  laugh  down  Van  Buren,  to  rouse  the 
Whigs  for  Ashland.    Hearty  was  that  strain, — 

*<  Here'!  to  you,  Hairy  Olay ; 
Heie'i  to  yoo,  my  noble  tool ;  here's  to  you,  with  all  my  heart  I" 

But  what  was  this  new,  this  unexpected  apparition  of  a 
Polk  ?  At  first  the  Whigs  ridiculed  his  nomination  ;  few 
people  had  ever  heard  of  him ;  and  what  was  this  creature 
of  an  accident  that  he  should  be  matched  against  the 
statesman  and  orator  of  peerless  renown  ?  But  it  did  not 
take  long  to  discover  that  the  Tennessee  candidate  pos- 
sessed elements  of  strength  by  the  very  contrast  he  pre- 
sented. Clay's  long  record  of  service  showed  the  way- 
wardness of  a  genius  striving  to  lead  and  be  popular, 
while  Polk  made  no  record  but  in  the  open  grooves  of  his 
party;  Clay  had  the  eager  pant  and  fire  of  a  thorough- 
bred, while  Polk  had  toiled  like  a  faithful  pack-horse ;  Clay 
sought  distinction  liko  a  star,  Polk  had  distinction  thrust 
upon  him,  had  taken  the  lower  seat,  and  been  askod  to 
go  higher ;  Clay's  frailties  endeared  him  to  the  frail ;  Polk, 
with  his  stern  Presbyterian  temper,  pleased  the  moralists; 
Clay  was  brilliant  and  captivating,  Polk  safe  and  simple. 
But  the  most  fatal  point  of  dififorenee  was  that  the  Whig 
nominee,  in  his  anxiety  to  win,*was  disposed  to  define  and 
redefine  his  position,  while  the  other,  whose  nature  was 
cautious  and  secretive,  committed  himself  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, thereby  inducing  men  of  different  views  to  imagine 
that  what  each  wished  would  be  brought  about.  On  the 
tariff  question  their  contrast  was  striking.  Though  a  pro- 
tectionist by  his  record.  Clay  hedged  on  his  tariff  views 
for  southern  effect"^  Polk,  in  answering  a  letter  which 
came  from  Pennsylvania,  where  both  parties  favored  high 

•  See  bii  ezplanatoiy  letter  in  S6  Kilet,  17S. 
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dutied,  authorized  bis  name  to  be  put  od  tbeir  banners 
with  '<  protection,  and  the  tariff  of  1842/'  but  otherwise 
was  equivocal.* 

The  first  electric  glow  of  the  Whigs,  while  all  was  dis- 
sension among  their  adversaries,  did  not  last  long.  Party 
adhesion  was  amazingly  strong  among  the  Democrats; 
prejudice,  habit,  antipathy  to  the  rule  of  wealth  and 
scholarship,  the  ignoble  passion  of  their  recruiting  ser- 
geants for  place,  power,  and  even  the  pelf  of  the  lesser 
offices, — ^all  compelled  to  unity  as  the  combat  deepened. 
From  such  a  party,  with  its  discipline  and  soul  of  brother- 
hood, independents  rarely  break  off.  Of  disappointed  as- 
pirants each  pledged  his  adherence  to  the  ticket ;  Old  Hick- 
ory shouldered  his  crutch,  dissensions  were  pacified,  and  the 
ranks  closed  up.  John  Tyler  himself  gave  up  the  race  and 
turned  over  his  body-guard,  delivering,  as  though  it  were 
a  glorious  act,  the  keys  of  the  Whig  fortress.  He  made  the 
best  terms  he  could  when  bis  re-election  exploit  gave  out. 
His  friends  threatened  to  run  a  separate  ticket  in  New 
York  State ;  but  the  Democratic  press,  North  and  South, 
appealed  to  him  to  withdraw  for  the  common  good 
of  the  party.  Tammany  Hall  at  the  same  time 
passed  resolutions  which  fiattered  him  nearly  to  the  top  of 
his  bent.  Tyler  was  fain  to  take  this  as  the  vindication  he 
bad  expected  from  the  people ;  for  instead  of  being  praised 
as  tbe  father  of  Texas  annexation,  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  left  without  a  shred  of  the  glory.  He  now  withdrew 
from  the  canvass  in  a  long  and  vainglorious  letter.  The 
Democrats  meant  no  more  than  that  ho  should  march  out 
with  honors;  in  the  sequel  he  showed  himself  offended  be- 
cause Polk  ignored  him  in  the  spoils.  But  the  whole  affair 
was  a  delicate  one  and  felt  to  be  so;  and  Polk  himself, 
and  Jackson,  who  had  acted  as  a  mediator,  avoided  all 
appearance  of  a  bargain.     The  Democrats  bought  off 


«  67  Nilet.  Polk's  "  Kane  letter,''  which  wis  his  only  public  avowml 
on  the  tariff,  looked  towards  a  protective  tariff,  and  yet  was  oautiously 
worded  so  as  not  to  g^ve  umbrage  to  free-traders.  In  this  respect  il 
was  like  the  Democratic  platform  on  this  subjeet 
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B7  Katniun  the  battle  waxed  hot  and  eager  in  the  na- 
meriool  hunt.  The  victory  was  plainly  seen  to  be  a  cloee 
one.  Eveiy  sign  of  a  gaining  or  decreasing  party  vote  in 
the  State  elections  which  followed  one  after  another  was 
proclaimed  and  tabulated.  There  were  banner  States  and 
banner  counties,  and  one  party  would  try  to  out-brag  the 
other  over  the  thousands  in  maso- meetings  and  the  miles 
of  procesaions.  The  Whig  canvoBB  surged  about  the  figure 
of  the  gallant  Clay,  whose  plumed  crest  rose  and  fell,  but 
moved  inoeosantly.  Van  Buren  loco-focoism  was  already 
fading  out  "The  Democracy  of  the  Xorth,"  proclaimed 
the  Richmond  Enquirer,  "are  the  natural  allies  of  the 
South."  Personalities  were  interchanged  in  this  canvass, 
foi^ged  letters  were  put  into  circulation ;  against  Clay  waa 
revived  the  stale  "bribery  and  corruption"  charge;  and 
against  Polk  the  celebrated  "  Roorback"  canard  that  a  gang 
of  Tenneesee  slaves  had  been  met  on  their  way  to  the 
southern  market  with  the  initials  "  J.  K.  P."  branded  on 
their  personB.f  In  a  few  popular  cities  like  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  feuds  had  been  fomenting  between  Protes- 
tants and  the  Irish  Catholics;  and  a  native-American  move- 
ment distracted  the  canvaBS.|  But  a  diversion  far  more 
dangerouswas  that  of  anti-slavery  radicals  in  the  northern 
frontier  States.    The  "  Liberty  party"  had  been  revived  at 

Buffalo  the  year  before  and  nominated  James  G. 
Aip^KiL  Birney  once  more  for  President  on  a  platform  of 

agitation.§  With  the  Texas  issue  to  stir  the  moral 
philanthropists,  it  became  more  and  more  probable  as  the 
canvass  went  on  that  Now  York  would  decide  the  election, 
and  that  in  New  York  this  party  held  the  balance  of  power. 

*  ObMTve  th«  t«aor  of  Jackioii'i  lettan  in  2  Tyler,  889,  841,  etc  ; 
•Uo  the  animui  ihowo  to  Polk  by  the  T^ler  tuailj. 

t  67  Nilet ;  3  Tyler;  66  NilM. 

j  66  Nilet.  PhilodelpbiathliyMrwMtiieioeneof  bloody  rioU  of 
Mmewhat  the  uma  lort  u  tbe  "  uo-Popery"  tumult*  to  which  the 
PuHjita  DMTemeut  In  the  Bnglith  Church  gkva  riie. 

j  Apr<a,  p.  842. 
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Agitators  like  these  were  not  likely  to  take  the  plan  most 
feasible  for  accomplishing  their  ends,  for  they  ooald  not 
co-operate ;  they  would  open  the  gates  to  the  enemy  for 
the  sake  of  mortifying  the  friends  they  disliked.  One 
slaveholder  or  another  must  needs  be  the  next  President ; 
and  Birney,  who  took  the  stump,  avowed  his  preference  for 
the  candidate  of  the  Democrats,  because  Polk  had  no  talent 
and  would  be  powerless,  while  Clay,  being  both  talented 
and  powerful,  would  thwart  the  friends  of  freedom.* 

T\nin  it  is  that  such  as  profess  to  vote  for  a  principle 
will  bring  in  the  very  men  most  hostile  to  the  principle. 
So  exacting  were  these  "  Liberty  party"  men  that  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  not  anti-slavery  enough  to  suit  them.f 
But  the  root-and-branch  abolitionists,  more  consistent,  did 
not  care  to  vote  at  all.  They  scorned  national  office  be- 
cause the  officer  had  to  take  his  oath  to  support  the  slave- 
tainted  constitution ;  and  indeed  our  Anti-Slavery  Society 
this  same  momentous  year  resolved,  as  Garrison 
and  Phillips  induced  them  to  do,  that  abolitionists  }^ 
should  make  it  a  prime  object  of  their  agitation  to 
dissolve  the  Union,  that  secession  was  their  duty  because 
to  vote  was  to  abet  sin.  Was  it  possible  for  any  national 
party  of  loyal  citizens  to  please  such  zealots?  Adams, 
Giddings,  and  Seward,  on  the  other  hand,  all  anti-slavery 
statesmen,  upheld  Clay  as  the  last  hope,  and  a  strong  one, 
for  checking  the  annexation  passion  of  the  South.  Anti- 
slavery  men  were  the  natural  allies  of  the  northern  Whigs 
and  reconciled  the  anti-slavery  idea  as  long  as  possible  with 
the  logic  of  the  federal  constitution. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  Clay,  with  his  strong  national 
spirit,  disliked  the  abolitionists.  No  slaveholder  among 
public  men  of  his  age  tried  so  much  to  pacify  the  humane 
sentiment  of  the  Union ;  but  his  path  was  between  two 
fires.  In  his  own  section  he  was  reproached  as  an  aboli- 
tionist because  he  still  hoped  for  final  emancipation  and 

*  67  Nilet ;  newspapers  of  the  day. 

t  Adams  came  in  for  a  share  of  Bimey's  censure,  and  a  <'  Libeiij 
party"  candidate  ran  for  his  seat  in  Congress.    12  Adams's  Diary. 
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hftd  fkvQTDd  in  the  Senate  the  right  of  petition ;  and  hit 
Unsman,  Oaaiiui  H.  Olay,  who  had  jnst  freed  his  slaves 
and  fkYored  praetioal  abolitioni  was  quoted  as  his  son. 
At  the  Nortti  abolitionists  held  him  ap  to  execration 
as  the  friend  of  slavery.  Texas  supplied  already  the 
boming  issna;  in  South  Oarolina  most  of  all,  whence 
Samael  Hoar  had  jnst  been  expelled  for  coming  as  counsel 
for  Massaehnsetts  to  defond  colored  citisens  who  were  im- 
prisoned, ''Texas  and  southern  rights"  was  the  rallying 
cry,  and  here  were  heard  ominous  threats  of  a  southern 
oonvention  and  dissolution  of  the  American  Union  should 
their  present  moyement  &il.  For  polling  a  vote  in  both 
sections  and  through  the  entire  land  Olay  was  stron^r 
than  his  party ;  but  the  weakness  of  his  present  position 
lay  in  the  equivocal  stand  he  took,  with  his  party  behind 
him.  Texas  annexation  the  Whigs  opposed  not  so  much 
for  downright  anti-slavery  reasons  as  on  other  less  positive 
grounds  which  might  prove  temporary.  This  issue,  never- 
theless, which  had  been  sprung  of  a  sudden,  was  sharp, 
well-defined,  positive ;  one  had  to  confront  it  as  it  was,  with 
slavery  extension  for  a  oonsequence,  and  not  upon  any 
hypothesis  of  freedom.  Clay's  earnestness  to  explain,  to 
please  both  sides,  was  fatal  to  him.  He  trusted  too  much 
to  his  skill  of  expression,  forgetting  that  votes  are  won  in 
such  a  contest  when  the  voter  is  left  fi^e  to  imagine.  The 
campaign  had  scarcely  opened  before  graceful  letters  from 
his  fluent  pen,  some  of  them  confidential,  began  to  appear 
in  the  press,  which,  although  honest  and  true,  annoyed  his 
friends  and  interrupted  the  harmony  of  the  canvass.  Tho 
Democrats  made  sport  of  this  propensity  and  would  herald 
each  new  epistle  with  a  flourish  of  attention.  No  material 
iiynry  was  done,  however,  until  his  "Alabama  letters'*  ap- 
peared, the  second  and  more  imprudent  of  them  late  in 
July ;  and  in  these  he  tried  to  define  his  position  on  the 
Texas  question  so  as  to  assure  southern  friends  that  he 
was  not  courting  the  abolitionists.  His  Raleigh  or  plat- 
form letter  against  immediate  annexation,*  well  conceived 

•A9M^p.46«w 
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as  it  was,  bad  not  pleased  slaveholders  of  the  Gulf  States, 
and  summer  elections  in  that  region  went  adversely.  This 
he  could  not  have  helped  any  more  than  he  could 
have  taken  the  glory  of  '*  reannezation*'  from  the 
Democratic  banners,  and  as  for  Alabama,  that  State  had 
never  chosen,  nor  was  likely  to  choose,  a  single  Whig  elec- 
tor. Clay's  second  Alabama  letter,  when  read  as  a  whole, 
did  not  change  the  position  he  had  taken  already,  but  it 
gave  an  impression  of  weakness ;  slavery,  it  argued,  ought 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  admission  or  non-admis- 
sion of  Texas.  He  used  here,  besides,  a  most  unfortunate 
expression,  which,  taken  without  the  context,  worked  the 
Whigs  irreparable  injury.  If  the  annexation  of  Texas  (so 
ran  this  letter)  could  bo  accomplished  without  dishonor, 
without  a  war  with  Mexico,  and  with  the  common  consent 
of  the  Union,  he  "should  be  glad  to  see  it.'*  These  last 
words  were  caught  up  in  an  instant  and  changes  were 
rung  incessantly  upon  them  by  the  opposition  press  and 
orators  for  the  rest  of  the  canvass.  Henry  Clay  opposed  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas  ?  No ;  he  says  he  "  should  be  glad 
to  see  it."  The  Birney  papers  were  even  more  vehement : 
"  We  told  you  so ;  Henry  Clay  in  his  heart  is  like  all  other 
slaveholders ;  he  would  be  glad  to  see  Texas  annexed,  and 
he  admits  that  he  does  not  care  whether  slavery  is  voted 
up  or  down."  These  Alabama  letters  cost  Clay  dearly  at 
the  North,  where  strong  anti-slavery  Whigs  bad  been  elec- 
tioneering for  him  on  the  strength  of  his  first  expressions, 
arguing,  with  good  reason,  that  a  Whig  triumph  was  a  sure 
means,  and  the  only  one  practicable,  for  preventing  the 
Texas  annexation.  Perceiving  his  mistake.  Clay  wrote  not 
less  than  three  new  letters  for  northern  effect  before  the 
October  elections,  to  prove  that  he  had  not  varied  gapiMiiMr- 
in  the  slightest  from  his  Baleigh  sentiments,*  but  otMttr. 
it  was  too  late.  The  Polk  presses  reviewed  with  scathing 
levity  his  *'  six  Texas  manifestoes,"  while  many  of  those 
who  still  idolized  Clay  felt  like  one  of  their  number  who 
said  afterwards  that  the  only  qualification  he  should  ask  of 

•  8m  S6  Nitot,  489 ;  2  Tjler,  chap.  12;  BimU'i  Qiddingi,  ISSw 
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a  oandidate  in  the  fbtore  would  be  that  he  oould  neither 
read  nor  write.* 

As  the  crisis  approached,  victory  was  felt  to  turn  on  the 
▼ote  of  a  few  liurge  States,  and  probably  of  New  York 
alone.  The  preliminary  State  elections  and  party  skir- 
mishes all  showed  that  the  solid  Whig  column  was  seri- 
onsly  broken;  and  that  of  the  States  which  had 
once  united  for  Harrison,  Grcorgia,  Indiana,  Lou- 
isiana, Haine,  Mississippi,  wore  all  lost,  and  worst  of  all, 
Pennsylvania,  whose  statesmen  led  her  to  vacillate  between 
high  tariff  and  Jacksonism.  The  Keystone  State  chose  a 
Democratic  governor,  while  in  Ohio  the  Whigs, 
"  as  a  cheering  offset,  made  a  sweep  such  as  they 
had  not  made  for  seven  years.  All  eyes  turned  to  New 
York,  where,  as  in  Michigan,  the  abolition  and  floating 
vote  was  laige  enough  to  turn  the  scale.  The  Democrats 
of  the  Empire  State  had  unexpectedly  harmonized  their 
differences  by  uniting  upon  Silas  Wright,  the  sturdy  friend 
of  Tan  Buren,  who  consented  to  run  for  governor,  though 
he  had  refused  his  name  for  Yice-President  and  felt  at 
heart  opposed  to  Texas.  Democrats  of  his  school  and 
presses  like  the  New  York  Evening  Post  published  their 
intention  to  support  Polk  and  Dallas,  while  opposing  roan- 
nexation.  State  and  national  officers  were  here  to  be 
chosen  on  the  same  day.  Tho  Whigs  inclined  to  Seward 
as  their  standard-bearer,  but  ue  hung  back,  and  Fillmore 
was  nominated  governor  instead.  But  while  Fillmore  was 
in  better  line  with  the  Clay  Whigs,  Seward  was  the  man 
whom  the  nationals  leaned  upon,  and  heavily,  too,  to  make 
their  cause  palatable  to  the  floating  elements.  Seward, 
with  singleness,  zeal,  and  sincerity,  supported  Clay,  but  be 
could  not  and  would  not  commit  himself  to  an  equivocal 
Texas  platform  as  the  true  one,  nor  accept  the  full  tank 
allotted  him.f    At  last  came  the  fatefhl  November ;  Penn- 


•  Wm.  Schoukr'B  Becollectioni ,  No.  89  (1870). 

f  Seward'i  Biography,  780.  Seward  doei  not  seem  to  have  fkrored 
Olay  heartily  ai  a  candidate;  and  his  speeches,  though  logical  and 
peiraasiye,  had  not  the  ring  of  confident  enthusiasm. 
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lylvania  and  Ohio  led  into  the  fight  on  the  first  day,  the 
former  for  Polk  and  the  latter  for  Clay ;  on  Mon- 
day, the  4th,  half  the  States  voted ;  on  Tuesday, 
the  5th,  four  more,  and  among  them  Louisiana  and  New 
York.  Louisiana,  the  Whigs  asserted  aflerwards,  was 
carried  for  Polk  and  Dallas  by  foul  frauds  perpetrated  in 
Plaquemines  parish,  but  this  was  of  less  consequence,  for 
the  same  day's  loss  of  New  York  decided  the  national 
contest  against  them.  And  yet  that  preponderating  State 
with  its  thirty-six  electors  was  won  for  the  Democrats  by 
only  5000  plurality  out  of  a  vote  which  aggregated  nearly 
500,000;  and  here  the  Liberty  party  alone  cast  about 
16,000,  mostly  in  the  strong  Whig  counties  west  of  Cayuga 
bridge ;  and  had  these  Birney  votes,  or  even  half  of  them, 
been  given  to  Clay,  the  Whigs  would  have  won  the  State ; 
and  with  the  State,  Henry  Clay  would  have  been  chosen 
President  by  seven  electoral  votes  against  his  opponent.* 

No  defeat,  if  a  final  one,  is  so  hard  to  bear  as  that  which 
might  have  been  a  victory.  A  few  States  were  left  to 
vote  the  following  week ;  and  Massachusetts  set  a  proud 
example  of  faithfulness  to  political  principle  by  giving  a 
splendid  majority  to  the  candidate  who  was  known  to  be 
hopelessly  defeated.  It  was  Webster  who  had  rallied  the 
Whigs  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  same  night  that  the  New 
York  results  were  spread  abroad,  with  the  speech  which 
began  with  that  magnificent  quotation, — 

«  What  though  the  field  be  lost,  all  is  not  lost" 

Webster  could  not  have  owned  to  himself  the  Lucifer 
spirit  when  he  uttered  these  words,  but  perhaps  he  did 
not  grieve  deeply  over  his  rival's  defeat,  nor  feel  surprised. 
His  campaign  speeches,  which  certainly  were  very  pow- 
erful in  discussing  Whig  principles,  alluded  so  little  to 
the  Whig  candidates,  that  many  remarked  that  he  was 
speaking  for  himself  and  his  cause  and  not  for  the  present 


*  See  Electoral  Tablee,  appendix.    Polk,  on  the  final  reckoning,  had 
170  Totei  to  Clay's  106. 
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ticket.*  With  bia  tenderer  faults  of  cfaaracter,  Clay,  A^ 
■pite  his  follies,  had  held  firmly  the  mild  border  StatM^ 
and  controlled  good  mioorities  in  Virginia  and  variDU 
other  southern  States  whoso  present  tide  was  against  him ; 
and  besidee  his  own  Kentucky,  as  a  minor  trophy  he  bad 
carried  the  State  of  Polk  and  Andrew  Jackson. 

Thepopularvote  in  the  aggregate  was  reryclose.f  That 
conserrotiTe  force  of  this  great  American  Union  whioh 
was  to  be  a  saving  grace  through  coming  years  owed  most 
to  Clay's  name  and  infiaenco.  Ho  bore  his  defeat,  terrible 
though  it  most  have  been,  with  manful  dignity.  Almost 
meohanioally,  Id  the  moment  of  disaster,  bis  sanguine  spirit 
roached  forward  to  new  plans,  new  fields;  but  liis  heart  was 
onuhed:  it  was  too  late  a  day.  His  talisman  was  broken ;  the 
coming  work  belonged  to  a  new  race  of  warriors.  Ho  had 
loat  the  one  golden  opportunity  of  life's  ambition.  Once 
more,  and  but  once,  in  a  momentous  crisis  projected  by  the 
present  defeat,  we  shall  soe  the  old  enchanter  touch  the 
robe  of  events  with  something  of  bis  former  magic ;  but 
his  star  paled  flrom  the  sky,  and  to  the  Whigs,  many  of 
whom  lost  all  f\irthor  interest  in  politics,  there  rose  up 
never  eucb  a  leader  again. 

Congress  reassembled  for  its  final  task  with  a  full  quo- 
rum ;  the  Democrats,  of  course,  jubilant,  the  Whigs  d«- 
pressed  and  despondent,  Bimey's  party  scarcely 
beginning  to  realize  the  prodigious  error  tbey  had 
committed.     The  first  act  of  the  session  was  to  abolish  by 
common  consent  the  scattering  system  of  Freitidential  bal- 
loting which  had  compelled  Uassucbusetts  to  take  the  field 
^^^  after  the  battle  woe  decided;  and  a  uniform  day, 
namely,  the  Tuesday  following  the  first  Mondayof 
November,  was  established  on  the  time  lor  holding  all  fu- 
ture Presidential  elections  throughout  tlie  Union. J     In  the 
House  the  dominant  party  showed  a  better  feeling  towards 

«  Wm.  Schonler't  B«M>l1ectiont,  No.  >8  (1B70). 
t  FoU'b  plurality  o*«r  OI»j  Id  th«  cottre  TJaioo  wu  but  liUle  noR 
than  tSiOOO  In  a  popuUr  Tolt  of  nawlj  2,700,000. 
t  Act  JanuaiT  28,  IHS. 
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the  abolitionists,  who  had  dbne  thorn  such  signal  service, 
and  before  the  President's  message  oonld  be  read, 
John  Quincy  Adams  carried  the  repeal  of  the 
«  gag  rule"  as  a  reward  of  his  long  perseverance.*  Wise, 
who  had  led  the  fight  against  these  northern  petitioners, 
had  now  departed,  and  without  debate  Adams's  motion 
prevailed.f  **  Blessed  be  the  name  oi  Grod  I"  was  Adams's 
ejaculation,  and  upon  an  ivory  cane  which  had 
been  presented  to  him  with  an  unfinished  inscrip- 
tion he  had  this  date  engraved  and  made  a  gift  of  it  to 
the  government.^  This  was  the  third  and  last  triumph  of 
the  old  man,  whoso  leadership  now  ended,  though  his  pres- 
ence was  felt  years  longer ;  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him 
that  this  same  winter  the  legislature  of  Ohio  rescinded  the 
resolutions  which  had  censured  him  three  years  before  for 
presenting  the  Haverhill  petition.  But  his  was  a  triumph 
of  personal  example,  more  than  a  practical  and  solid  one. 
In  later  times  the  House  petition-box,  like  the  Chinese 
prayer-wheel,  makes  a  mechanism  of  all  memorials,  that 
the  public  business  may  move  faster,  which  always  moves 
slowly  enough,  and  even  now  the  slaveholders,  though 
quite  good-humored,  had  no  idea  of  abating  a  hair  in  favor 
of  these  petitioners.  They  only  abandoned  their  spiked 
cannon  in  order  to  take  up  a  more  impregnable  position. 
This  same  month  that  Adams  carried  his  point  a 
petition  was  presented  for  abolition  with  recom- 
pense to  master,  and  the  House,  laying  it  summarily  on  the 
table,  would  not  so  much  as  refer  it  to  a  committee.  And 
this  very  same  Democratic  House,  aided  by  the  remnant  of 
a  Whig  Senate  in  which  sat  neither  Clay  nor  Webster, 
took  in  this  brief  session  the  most  critical  step  but  one 
towards  the  consummation  of  slavery's  bloody  fate.  Texas 
annexation  was  hurried  to  its  sanction  before  a  new  Con- 
gress, however  favorable,  could  sit  upon  the  question. 


*  This  rule  had  been  retdnded  at  the  flxii  MMion  and  then  retained 
upon  xeconiideration  by  a  oloee  vote,  the  loutheraeri  lending  out  for 
abientees. 

t  By  106  to  80.  t  Bee  12  J.  Q.  Adami's  Diary ;  67  Nilet. 

voim  rr,— 61 
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What  hMte^  wh»t  vUble  Mgerness  was  b«re  to  ttun 
qniokfylhewltoebofinuiiAatdwtiDyt  P wfidy  to  Maxioo 
BO  longer  seemed  ui  objeotion.  Tliu  phsntom  of  BriUab 
btairentioiii  of  the  world's  oommeroial  nuBsioiuuy,  sqiu^ 
ting  oloee  to  Texas  and  persuading  her  to  abolish,  onr 
soatbern  brethren  coald  bear  no  longer;  quiok,  or  by 
another  year  that  wavering  ropnblio  might  be  indopendent 
and  f^  propped  stealthily  up  by  Boropean  influoDCe,  as 
a  oottDterpoise  and  check  to  slaveiy  expansion.  British 
wishes  leaned,  most  probably,  in  that  direction,  but  a 
&Uish  ministry  was  neither  bold  nor  intrigaing  enoogh  to 
lead  np  to  the  haaard  of  war  on  any  sncb  isaae.  Calhono 
exaggerated  the  alarm  in  his  section,  after  Iiord  Aberdeen 
had  assured  him  honestly  enough  that  England  would 
ndther  interfere  nor  protest.*  Words  are  things  to  the  sen- 
ritire  mind,  and  in  the  roiy  word  "  reannexation"  Ameri- 
oatta  saw  themselves  diBposBosaed  of  that  whioh  by  right 
belonged  to  them.  But  reannoxation  was  an  illuHion,  and 
in  the  sense  that  wo  had  ever  surrenderod  that  unbounded 
territory  which  now  called  itself  Texas  it  was  a  palpable 
fraud.  JockaoD,  who  bad  expressed  such  public  regret  that 
Texas  had  boon  left  oat  of  the  treaty  with  Spain  in  1819, 
was  convicted  by  bis  own  record.-f  After  their  victory  at 
the  polls  the  voice  of  the  people  soomed  to  the  Democrats 
the  voice  Divine;  and  now  that  they  pressed  their  measure, 
the  Whigs,  unnerved  and  broken,  were  more  timid  than 
ever  about  opposing  it  on  Its  true,  meritorious  grounds.  It 
was  unconstitutional,  they  argued,  for  Congress  to  annex 
a  foreign  republic;  but  aiter  the  precedents  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida  suob  a  acruple  could  weigh  little. 

Seward  in  a  rocent  campaign  speech  urged  the  true  ob- 
jection to  Texas,  not  very  different,  in  truth,  fh>m  that 
which  had  weighed  with  President  Uonroe  a  quarter-con- 
tttry  before.     Texas  and  slavery  wero  at  war  with  the 


■awST]r)er,nS;  WNHm,  380. 

tBM  v(d.  Ut,  p.  VT;  ST  Nlln,  SU;  IS  AduM't  Dluy,  111,  mb- 
fT^'ig  tha  iMoe  of  Tsrad^  iMtwam  th«  two  ox^Pitddent*,  tbi  laal 
iMMlha;  aw  joined. 
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oommon  interests  and  involved  the  integiity  of  the  Union. 
"  To  increase  the  slaveholdlng  power  is  to  subvert  the  con- 
stitution ;  to  give  a  fearful  preponderance  which  may  and 
probably  will  be  speedily  followed  by  demands  to  which 
the  democratic  free-labor  States  cannot  yield  and  the  denial 
of  which  will  be  made  the  ground  of  secession,  nullification, 
and  disunion."  Most  fellow- Whigs  thought  the  prediction 
at  this  time,  an  extravagant  one,  but  events  established  it.* 
Nothing  more  was  heard  of  impeachment,  nothing 
remained  of  Democratic  objections  to  the  course  John 
Tyler  had  taken  on  this  question,  except  to  substitute  the 
action  of  Congress  for  secret  and  underground  initiation 
at  the  White  House.  To  such  a  substitute  the  President 
gracefully  conformed.  The  ordeal  of  public  opinion,  he 
now  contended,  bad  shown  that  Texas  ought  to  be  annexed 
to  the  American  Union  at  onco.-f  Calhoun,  the  Secretary, 
who  had  been  so  much  dejected  the  past  summer  over  the 
affair  that  he  came  near  leaving  the  cabinet,^  rallied  his 
spirits  and  plied  the  argument  of  British  intrigues  with  all 
the  effect  possible.  Without  much  personal  harmony  be- 
tween them,  the  retiring  President  and  his  premier  moved 
in  the  same  direction.  Congress  took  up  annexa- 
tion with  a  zest.  In  the  Senate,  McDuffie,  and  in 
the  House,  Charles  J.  IngersoU,  offered  a  joint  resolution  for 
annexing  Texas ;  each  resolution  was  duly  referred.  After 
the  holidays  the  subject  was  earnestly  debated  in 
the  House ;  many  southern  Whigs  favoring  the  ji^^jj^. 
measure,  while  northern  men  insisted  on  modifying 
the  IngersoU  resolutions  so  that  the  Missouri  compromise 
line  should  be  run  through  the  proposed  territory.  This 
a  Democratic  caucus  accepted,  and  the  joint  resolution  as 
amended  passed  the  House  near  the  close  of  Janu- 
ary by  a  majority  of  22  votes.§  *** 

•  Seward'i  Life,  727.         f  Preiident'f  Annaal  Message,  Deo.  1844. 

X  2  Tyler's  Tyler,  416.  South  Carolina's  electoral  vote  was  cast  for 
Polk  and  Dallas,  and  Oalhoun  had  taken  no  interest  in  the  Tyler  con- 
vention at  Baltim^Ti 

I  Oong.  Debates ;  67  Kiles,  850.  An  analysis  of  this  voU  (w>M 
stood  120  to  98)  snowed  112  Democrats  in  fkvor  of  tbe  resolution  with 
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In  the  Senate  the  fight  was  longer  and  more  stubborn, 
because  of  the  doabtfld  stand  taken  by  Benton  and  the 
Yan  Buren  loco-focos,  whose  leader  had  gone  to 
irinwnihiir  ^^^  ^^^*    Benton  had  promptly  introduced  his  bill 
of  the  previous  session,  providing  for  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  with  the  consent  of  Mexico,  or  without  it 
whenever  Congress  should  deem  such  assent  unnecessary. 
But  he  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  take  an- 
^^^i^^  other  step  or  be  left  behind.     Wishing  to  check- 
mate this  hybrid  administration  at  all  hazards  and 
pass  the  whole  subject  over  to  the  next  President  and  Con- 
gress as  chosen  agents  of  the  public  will,  he  proposed,  Feb- 
ruary 5th,  a  new  bill,  with  a  speech  highly  com- 
plimentary to  Polk.    This  bill  said  nothing  of  the 
consent  of  Mexico,  but  it  acknowledged  the  right  of 
Congress  to  annex  in  two  different  ways :  by  providing  a 
mission  to  negotiate  terms,  either  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  and  ratified  as  a  treaty,  or  to  the  two  Houses  as 
articles  to  be  jointly  passed  upon.    A  majority  in  the  Son- 
ate  was  hopeless  to  be  found  unless  Benton's  set  could  be 
gained  over.    At  length,  Eobert  J.  Walker,  of  Mississippi, 
a  strong  annexationist,  who  was  about  to  enter  the  cabinet 
of  the  new  President,  proposed  to  unite  the  two  plans,  the 
House  plan  and  Benton's,  and  give  the  President  power 
to  choose  between  them.    Benton  caught  at  this  expedi- 
ent,  and  both  wings  thus  united,  the  Senate,  by  a 
bare  majority,  passed  the  joint  resolution  in  this 
amended  form.*    It  was  a  signal  triumph  for  slave  propa- 
gation. 

Among  northern  senators  who  voted  for  this  direfld  bill 
with  the  Walker  alternative  were  Buchanan  and  Wood- 
bury, besides  three  who  had  been  lately  seated,  John  A. 

8  louthem  Whigs ;  also  70  Whigs  against  it  with  28  northern  Demo- 
eratt.  The  House  resolution  in  its  final  shape  horrowed  the  draft  pro- 
posed hj  Milton  Brown,  a  Whig  member  from  Tennessee. 

*  The  YOte  stood  27  to  25.  Benton  showed  himself  inconsistent,  for 
against  an  appeal  not  to  **kill  his  own  child,''  he  joined  in  yoting 
down  the  bill  b<)  had  proposed  in  December.  68  Niles:  Debates  of 
Congress ;  2  Tyler,  004 
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Dix,  Dnniel  S.  Dickinson,  and  David  R.  Atchison.  The  last- 
named,  a  Missourian  of  Kentucky  birth,  was  Benton's  new 
coUeagae;  both  Dix  and  Dickinson  entered  national  life 
together  in  this  dignified  branch  of  the  legislature,  chosen 
recently  by  the  New  York  legislature  to  fill  the  unexpired 
terms  of  Silas  Wright  and  Tallmadge.  Rufus  Choate,  of 
Massachusetts,  the  orator  of  haggard  and  Oriental  aspect, 
whose  brilliant  speech  against  the  bill  was  long  remem- 
bered, had  decli  ned  a  re-election,  never  more  to  cast  his  pearls 
before  a  Congressional  audience.  Webster  had  been  chosen 
to  succeed  him  in  March ;  and  Lewis  Cass,  for  the  first 
time,  was  to  enter  the  Senate  from  Michigan  at  the  same 
date.  Merrick,  of  Maryland,  and  Henry  Johnson,  of  Lou- 
isiana, both  Whig  senators,  who  had  voted  the  past  sum- 
mer against  the  Tyler  treaty,  now  recorded  their  votes  for 
annexation  by  the  Congressional  channel.  Archer,  Bayard, 
Berrien,  Crittenden,  and  Rives,  among  men  of  the  same 
section,  recorded  their  negative. 

Pending  the  final  disposition  of  this  measure  the  whole 
Union  was  agitated.  Crowds  besieged  the  Senate  daily  to 
listen  to  the  debate,  and  foreign  legations  as  well  as  the 
cabinet  were  represented  among  the  listeners.  Nor  were 
State  legislatures  silent  in  expressing  their  views.  The 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  took  the  Whig  ground  that 
no  constitutional  right  nor  precedent  existed  for  admitting 
a  foreign  State  by  mere  act  of  Congress,  and  protested  in 
the  name  of  the  people  against  admitting  Texas  on  any 
other  basis  than  the  perfect  equality  of  freemen.  But  in 
those  northern  border  States  which  had  gone  Democratic, 
Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  the  legislatures 
ohose  rather  to  commend  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  a 
great  national  measure.  Virginia  refused  to  instruct  her 
senators  on  the  subject,  while  South  Carolina  was  dicta- 
torial.*   Internal  convulsions  in  Mexico  at  this  very  mo- 


•  6S  Niles ;  2  Tyler,  861.  «<  It  b  an  insult  to  the  South,"  declared 
the  Charleston  Heroory,  "  to  keep  Texas  out  of  the  Union,"  adding 
that  the  South  were  bound  to  have  that  State  annexed,  constitution  or 
no  constitution.    And  see  the  expressions  at  the  public  dinner  given 
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mrat  were  an  orerpowering  temptation  to  those  w^ho  had 
wavered.    Tyler's  secret  agents,  who  bore  bribes  i^i  their 

bands  and  plansibte  explanations  on  their  I>^  had 
M.y^    accomplished  nothing  with  Santa  Anna  but  to  spur 

him  on,  with  his  repablic,  to  Bubjug&te  Texas  for 
her  perfidy.*     But  jnet  as  Oongress  deliberated  on  the 

question  came  the  news  of  a  sudden  revslution  in 
,^1^  Mexico  which  pnt  Santa  Anna  under  the  wheel 

and  Herrera  at  the  top.  Now  was  the  time  to 
cltttoh  the  prise,  for  we  oonld  secure  it  without  a  war ;  and 
this  lying  instigation  sealed  the  book  of  fate. 

When  the  Texas  Joint  resolution  came  back  to  the  House 
with  the  Senate  amendment  tacked  to  it,  conaoience  Whigs 
^^^  made  a  last  effort  to  load  down  the  whole  subject 

till  the  aes^on  expired.  But  the  Benton  alterna- 
tive made  the  bill  all  the  more  palatable  to  northern  and 
western  Democrats,  and  the  House  quickly  concurred  by 
a  larger  majority  than  the  measure  had  commanded  in  its 
ori^nal  form.'f-  On  the  last  day  of  February,  at  sunset, 
both  Houses  had  taken  final  action,  and  within  twenty- 
^^      foor  boors  President  Tyler  afflxetl  his  approval. 

A  hundred  guns  tmm  the  capitol  announced  the 
snccess  of  Texas  annexation ;  but  many  a  bloodier  salute 
was  fired  before  that  success  proved  subatantial. 

To  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  meaning  of  this  joint 
resolution.  It  not  only  consented  to  the  oroption  of  Texas 
into  a  State  for  admission  into  the  Union  with  a  republican 
form  of  government,  but  pledged  the  faith  of  the  United 


to  Rbett,  when  tha  Mntimenia  (complimpotuiy  to  CBthoun  and  Rhett) 
wen:  "AnneiatioD  with  theDiiioii,if  wecan;  wilhoiit  it,  if  v«muBt," 
«U.     ST  NilM,  26. 

•M  NIIm,  849.  Observe  the  leductive  etmin  of  Ibo  Prcaident'i 
Heaiage,  December,  1844.  Ueiico,  It  arpiea,  had  been  dcpiOed  of 
nothliif;,  ilDce  Teiu  wu  forever  lost  to  her.  The  boundaries  of  TeiM 
were,  to  be  lure,  undefined,  but  we  would  have  settled  tbem  npoQ 
temu  that  all  the  world  would  pronounce  Just  and  reasonable.  But 
are  nationi  aacustomed  to  aell  out  their  boundary  rigbla  at  the  appnital 
Of  "all  the  world" T 

t  The  vote  of  conc'irrenra  )tood  tS3  lo  T6. 
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States  to  permit  new  States  to  be  formed  from  that  juris- 
diction not  exceeding  four,  besides  Texas,  should  Texas 
assent  to  it,  and  to  admit  these  additional  States  into  the 
Union  hereafter  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  people  of 
each  State  might  prefer,  if  formed  below  the  Missouri 
compromise  line  of  36^  SO',  but  if  formed  above  that  line, 
without  slavery  at  all.  The  tiger  in  the  jungle  of  this 
fair  territory  was  the  adjustment  of  boundaries  with  Mex- 
ico ;  but  we  adopted  Texas  and  her  circumstances  together, 
and  distinctly  assumed  that  difficult  Amotion.  Any  con- 
stitution formed  by  the  people  of  Texas  was  to  be  laid 
before  Congress  for  its  final  action  by  the  first  of  January 
next.  Such  was  the  first  and  original  branch  of  this  joint 
resolution,  embracing  a  consent*  under  conditions  given  in 
advance,  which  the  President  might  submit  to  the  republic 
of  Texas  by  way  of  an  offer  from  the  United  States  for 
immediate  acceptance.  But  now,  by  force  of  the  Benton 
alternative,  the  President  might  at  his  discretion  negotiate 
with  Texas  clean  terms  of  admission  and  submit  the  re- 
sults hereafler.* 

Only  three  days  were  left  to  round  out  Tyler's  official 
term.  The  second  thought  of  Congress  had  apparently 
been  to  commit  this  whole  business,  with  its  dread  respon- 
sibilities, to  the  incoming  President,  whose  sober  reticence 
was  confided  in.  Polk  had  already  pledged  himself  to 
'Mmmediate  reannexation,"  but  this  was  a  question  of 
methods,  and  even  Jacksonians  disliked  to  give  Tyler 
credit  for  anything.  Benton  and  the  Van  Burenites  had 
a  last  hope  that  the  second  alternative  would  be  chosen, 
and,  in  fact,  Benton  afterwards  asserted  that  Polk  privately 
promised  to  choose  it.  But  Tyler  was  too  slippery,  too  in 
tent  upon  the  prize  of  his  calling,  to  be  stripped  thus  of  his 
glory.  He  improved  the  last  houra  of  his  opportunity, 
and  with  Calhoun,  it  appears,  to  second  him.  The  discre- 
tion  given  under  the  resolve  he  at  once  exercised  himself; 
he  ohose  the  first  alternative,  which  was  what  zealous  an- 
nexAtionists  wanted,  and  invited  Texas  to  accept  the  condi 

•  Joint  Retolutioo,  March  1,  ISiS. 
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iioiifl  and  enter  without  ftirther  transactions.*  Polk,  per- 
haps, was  willing  to  escape  so  easily  the  dilemma  which  the 
Democrats  had  arranged  for  him.  He  put  upon  this  prede- 
cessor the  odium  of  annexing  Texas  by  the  surest  but  most 
outrageous  means,  and  Tyler,  in  return,  put  upon  Polk  the 
odium  of  handling  consequences  so  that  war  with  Mexico 
^^  followed.  On  Monday,  the  last  day  of  his  term, 
and  the  same  day  that  he  vacated  the  White 
House,  Tyler  took  the  responsibility  without  a  qualm,  by 
despatching  a  nephew,  who  spurred  off  with  hot  speed, 
bearing  with  him  the  official  despatches  which  tendered 
to  the  lone  star  republic  the  proposal  of  the  United  States 
for  immediate  union.t 

Meanwhile  the  present  equipoise  of  slavery  and  freedom 
was  maintained  by  an  act  of  this  Congress  which  author- 
ized the  admission  of  two  new  States  together,  Iowa  and 
Florida;  the  one  with  freedom,  the  other  with  slavery .| 
Florida,  whose  fortress  of  St.  Augustine  was  now  the  most 
ancient  town  in  the  Union,  had  suffered  for  seven  years 
fh>m  the  ravages  of  native  Indians  whom  the  national 
government  undertook  to  remove  beyond  the  Mi8sis8ippi.§ 
Armed  occupation  by  white  settlors  brought  this 
bitter  war  to  an  end  without  a  treaty  or  a  signal 
pitched  battle  to  mark  its  conclusion.  In  pursuance  of 
this  policy,  land  was  offered  free  to  such  settlers  on  the 
condition  of  five  years'  residence  ;||  they  came  and  estab- 


*  2  Tyler,  868.  Tyler'i  biographer  ezplains  that,  in  doing  thif, 
Tyler  wai  moved  by  no  suspicion  that  Polk  would  have  chosen  the 
other  alternative,  but  that  he  feared  that  even  a  slight  delay  would 
aid  England's  effort  to  induce  Texas  to  accept  peace  on  the  basis  of 
her  separate  independence.  He  says,  too,  that,  Tyler's  cabinet  fkvor- 
ing  immediate  annexation,  Secretary  Oalhoun  called  on  the  Presi- 
dsnt-eleot  to  submit  the  instructions  he  had  prepared,  but  that  Polk 
declined  to  interfere  and  his  silence  was  taken  for  assent.    Ih 

1 2  Tyler,  818 ;  2  Benton,  628,  etc. ;  68  Niles. 

{  Act  March  8,  1845. 

I  Supra,  p.  820. 

I  Bee  2  Benton,  461 ;  2  Tyler,  192 ;  Act  August  4, 1S42. 
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lished  a  line  of  defence ;  some  three  hundred  Seminoles, 
who  had  not  sunk  beneath  the  wave  of  slaughter,  were 
allowed  to  reside  within  specified  limits  among  the  lower 
morasses  of  the  peninsula.  Dissensions  among  the  inhab- 
itants had  ftimished  another  long  hindrance  to  Florida's 
admission,  for  many  desired  two  separate  States,  as  under 
the  Spanish  provincial  division.  These  disputes  at  last 
buried,  Florida  now  complied  at  once  with  the  terms  of 
admission.  For  many  years  this  State  was  the  feeblest 
of  the  whole  sisterhood;  but  its  present  constitution,  which 
ordained  that  slavery  should  be  perpetual,  could  not  last 
forever,  and  at  last  it  unfolded  its  petals  to  bloom  like  the 
magnolia.  Iowa  was  already  prosperous,  but  the  people 
rejected  the  present  act  of  admission,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  boundary  line  it  laid  off  against  slave-  ]^^ 
holding  Missouri.  In  fact,  this  f^ee  State  was  not 
really  enrolled  in  the  Union  until  Texas,  outstripping  her, 
bad  been  admitted  a  whole  year.* 

Two  diplomatic  achievements  are  to  be  named  to  com- 
plete the  record  of  Tyler's  administration.  An  extradition 
convention  between  France  and  the  United  States 
was  signed  in  November,  1843,  while  Upshur  was 
Secretary  of  State.  In  January,  1845,  Caleb  Cushing 
turned  from  his  flying  tour  to  China,  having  pro- 
cured an  advantageous  treaty,  which  the  Senate 
unanimously  ratified.  The  great  object  of  that 
interesting  mission  to  the  celestials  had  been,  as  Webster 
described  it,  to  establish  commercial  relations  such  as 
England  had  obtained ;  to  penetrate  the  exclusive  region 
of  Chinese  manners,  policy,  and  ideas,  and  conduct  our 
intercourse  with  that  empire  one  step  fUrther  towards 
the  principles  which  regulated  the  public  relations  of 
the  JBuropean  states.t  Offensive,  personally,  though  his 
appointment  had  been,|  Cushing's  mission  weU 
effected  its  combined  purpose  of  friendship  and 

*  lowa'f  admiflsion  took  effect  in  December,  1846. 

t  S  Oartii*!  Webster. 

)  Obeenre  Benton'f  yiralenoe  on  thif  point ;  2  Benton,  fStk 
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bminefls.*  The  British  opium  war  bad  lately  exposed 
the  ImmenBe  resources  of  that  still  mysterious 
empire,  the  antipodes  of  Europe  and  America, 
whose  national  existence  covers  more  ground  in  the  space 
of  history  than  that  of  any  other  people,  ancient  or  mod- 
em, and  whose  peculiar  civilization,  homogeneous  but  com- 
monplace, could  already  provide  more  than  three  hundred 
millions  of  the  human  race,  living  under  the  same  laws 
and  rulers,  with  all  the  means  of  prosperous  existence. 
Many  inventions  which  modern  Europe  believed  were  its 
own,  such  as  gunpowder,  the  compass,  and  the  printing- 
press,  the  Mongolian  had  worked  out  apart ;  in  silks  and 
porcelain,  in  all  minute  handicraft,  his  perfected  skill  was 
astonishing;  but  withal  there  was  something  miniature 
and  stereotyped  in  the  process  of  the  Chinese  mind,  which 
repelled  and  still  repels  the  civilized  races  of  mankind. 
Strange  customs,  strange  religion,  a  strange  language,  all 
hallowed  by  strange  annals  and  traditions,  still  isolate  this 
prodigious  fhtction  of  mankind  in  the  globe  over  which 
they  are  beginning  to  wander.f 

Polk,  the  President-elect,  reaching  Washington  in  mid- 
February,  shortly  after  the  electoral  count,  was 
welcomed  by  a  Democratic  cannonade  on  Capitol 
hill  and  a  Democratic  escort  from  the  railroad  station  to 
his  lodgings  at  the  National  Hotel.J  The  antipathy  with 
which  men  of  both  parties  regarded  John  Tyler  pursued 
him  to  the  last :  the  executive  printing  was  taken  from  his 
official  organ ;  as  Congress  would  make  no  provision  for  the 
White  House  incidentals,  he  had  been  obliged  to  pay  for 
his  own  fire  and  lights  on  state  occasions.  He  retaliated 
briskly  by  his  vetoes  and  by  decapitating  office-holders  who 
were  the  personal  friends  of  his  bitter  foes.    Eleven  mar- 


*  Tbifl  treatj  of  "  peace,  amity,  and  trade"  was  signed  Jalj  8, 1844 ; 
latiioatioiis  were  exchanged  December  81,  1846. 

f  Cashing  had  been  empowered  to  treat  with  Japan,  but  he  found 
BO  opportanitj  of  doing  so.    See  2  Tyler,  200. 

)  12  Adams's  Diary. 
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■hals  and  three  district  attorneys  were  turned  out  in  the 
cold  scarcely  five  weeks  before  his  Presidential  term  would 
expire,  and  new  appointments  to  office — some  good,  others 
bad,  many  tainted  with  nepotism — were  made  to  the  last 
moment.  Texas  Democrats  and  State-rights  Whigs  sus- 
tained his  nominees,  while  Bepublican-Whigs  andLoco- 
focos  combined  against  them.  A  number  of  his 
twelfth-hour  appointments  were  lost  because  the 
Senate  refused  to  go  into  executive  session  and  consider 
them.  But  the  most  important  confirmation  of  these  last 
few  months  was  that  of  Samuel  Nolson,  of  New  York,  to 
be  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was 
nearly  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  March  4th 
when  Congress  finally  adjourned.  One  of  the  last 
bills  forbade  payment  for  some  armed  steamers  which  the 
President  in  his  warlike  humor  had  ordered  without  law- 
ful authority.  Tyler  sent  the  bill  back  hastily  with  his 
veto ;  the  Senate  passed  it  over  again  almost  unanimously, 
and  the  House  followed  suit  with  more  than  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  its  favor.  It  was  a  fitting  and  a  curious  rebuke  to 
this  magistrate  of  capricious  disapprovals ;  being  the  first 
measure  which  had  passed  Congress  in  defiance  of  his  veto, 
and  the  first  that  ever  passed  over  any  President's  veto.* 

John  Tyler,  as  the  reader  will  infer,  had  far  more  talent, 
as  well  as  independence,  than  the  Whigs  had  credited  him 
with;  and  a  disposition,  moreover,  which  was  hurtful 
enough  when  once  astray,  to  occupy  the  full  advantage  of 
his  strange  opportunity.  As  a  statesman  and  administra- 
tor he  was  much  above  the  average,  having  industry,  per- 
sistency, zeal  to  carry  his  point,  and  a  light  touch  and 
fertility  in  resources  which  were  worthy  of  nobler  achieve- 
ments. Like  the  immortal  Virginians  in  whose  galaxy  he 
wished  to  be  set,  he  was  a  thrifty  and  economical  manager 
in  afllairs,!  he  scrutinized  closely  the  public  expenditures, 

^  Ckmg.  Debates. 

t  Bxoept,  perhaps,  for  hb  naval  annameats,  whioh  looked,  most 
liksly,  to  eonqnest 
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and  held  public  agents  to  strict  account.  The  contrast 
between  the  Yan  Buren  administration  and  bis  own  in  this 
respect  was  highly  in  his  favor.  Aided  by  Whig  legisla- 
tion, he  conquered  the  deficit  which  his  term  began  with, 
brought  up  the  average  receipts  once  more  so  as  to  cover 
the  average  expenditures,  and  it  was  his  boast,  not  un- 
fairly, that  finding  the  currency  one  of  depreciated  paper 
he  lefl  it  gold  and  silver  and  treasury  notes  at  par.* 
Holding,  too,  the  public  deposits  for  almost  his  entire  term 
with  the  same  despotic  discretion  Jackson  had  once  ex- 
ercbed,  he  placed  them  in  well-selected  banks  and  kept 
them  safely  secured.  No  defalcation  of  any  note  occurred 
under  him-f  ^*  In  all  things  respecting  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  moneys,"  observed  Webster,  "  he  was  remarka- 
bly cautious,  exact,  and  particular."! 

Tyler's  prime  preserved  to  him  a  youthful  aspect.  He 
had  a  fresh  complexion  and  an  animated  face,  was  fair  and 
delicate  to  look  upon,  and  a  favorite  with  women.  Tall 
and  slender,  standing  six  feet  high,  with  silky  brown  hair 
which  thinned  out  slowly,  a  high,  retreating  forehead, 
facile  and  expressive  blue  eyes,  a  prominent  beak  of 
Eoman  model,  a  small  and  firm-set  mouth,  and  a  delicate 
chin,  he  had  an  air  about  him  of  patrician  polish  and 
high  breeding.  He  dressed  well,  and  his  plaited  shirt- 
fh)nt  was  adorned  with  a  costly  pin.  His  general  impres- 
sion was  graceful  and  pleasing  rather  than  strong ;  in  his 
mien  was  something  melodramatic,  as  though  he  either 
felt  or  exaggerated  for  effect  beyond  the  common  range 
of  emotion.§  He  was  genial,  and  sometimes  hilarious; 
prided  himself  much  upon  elegant  hospitality  and  his 
skill  in  smoothing  difficulties.     He  could  entertain  happily. 

»  2  Tyler,  chap.  18.  f  ^h. 

t  2  Curtis '8  Webster,  276. 

{  See  portraits  in  2  Tyler,  and  in  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington. 
Wise,  who  knew  him  well,  describes  him  as  one  who  could  hardly 
say  **no''  to  a  friend,  and  was  ever  ready  to  appease  a  foe.  Wise's 
Decades,  212.  But  his  sympathies,  we  suspect,  were  narrow  and  shiTo- 
oratic ;  for  northerners  and  self-made  men  were  frozen  out  of  his  cona- 
denoe,  and  a  national  cabinet  dwindled  into  a  southern  coterie. 
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He  had  a  tmile,  a  silvery  voice,  a  flattering  addrees ;  he 
Beldom  quarrelled  openly,  but  could  not  be  bent  by  force. 
Of  gentle  pedigree,  he  was  best  won  by  gentleness.  The 
versatility  of  his  politics  has  been  shown  in  this  narrative, 
and  his  eulogist  observes  that  he  had  always  the  happy  fho- 
ulty  of  appearing  conspicuous  at  the  right  moment  on  all 
the  great  national  questions.*  The  pendulum  of  his  politi- 
cal morals  vacillated  between  good  and  bad ;  and  he  pursued 
the  game  of  politics  with  as  keen  a  zest  as  Clay,  though 
in  qualities  for  leadership  unworthy  of  comparison  with 
the  man  against  whom  he  measured  himself.  But  if  Tyler 
was  but  a  sparroV  for  building  up  a  national  party,  he 
could  kill  cock-robin,  and  Clay  and  Yan  Buren  both  fell 
pierced  by  his  arrow.  He  was  bland  and  deceitful,  easily 
puffed  up,  and  fancied  himself  strong  with  the  people  when 
lamentably  weak.  He  had  no  real  devotion  of  character, 
but  played  hard  for  his  stakes,  and  when  he  lost  threw  up 
his  hand  in  good  humor.  Indeed,  Tyler's  equanimity  in 
trouble  was  worthy  of  a  loftier  ambition,  and  compels 
our  admiration.  Through  all  his  tempestuous  course,  and 
under  a  load  of  opprobrium  as  well  as  private  bereavement, 
such  as  would  have  crushed  a  sensitive  spirit,  he  steered 
straight  for  all  the  advantage  possible,  and  when  scourged 
into  retirement  betrayed  no  sense  of  dishonor  or  degrada- 
tion. His  good  opinion  of  himself  never  seemed  to  falter, 
nor  did  he  look  back  upon  his  Presidential  record  without 
applauding  himself  for  all  he  had  done.  Cupid  consoled 
him  for  the  defeats  of  Mars ;  Texas,  was  not  his  fondest 
annexation  scheme ;  and  he  lofb  the  public  station  to  du- 
plicate a  long  career  of  conjugal  bliss.t    Other  instances 

•  1  Tyler,  670. 

t  In  the  ooune  of  hii  official  term  Tyler  buried  a  Ant  wife,  the 
mother  of  his  soni,  and  married  a  second,  who  reared  him  a  new  fam- 
ily. The  White  House  saw  its  funeral  and  its  wedding.  His  second 
onion  (with  the  daughter  of  Oolonel  Gardiner,  one  of  the  yictims  of 
the  "  Princeton"  explosion,  tupra,  p.  465)  made  much  gossip,  because 
of  the  great  disparity  in  years ;  Adams  recalled  Chaucer's  tale  of  "  Jan- 
naiy  and  Hay,"  and  even  Wise,  as  a  bosom  friend,  felt  forced  to  tell 
^ler  a  good  story  apropos  of  such  alliances.    The  marriage  with  thif 
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of  his  gay  humor  were  shown  after  he  left  office.*  Ty^^^*" 
keen  relish  of  life  gave  him,  in  short,  a  strong  hold  upon 
it;  and  he  never  knew  the  pangs  of  poverty.  His  ani- 
mal spirits  were  unfailing ;  his  tears  passed  off  like  sum- 
mer showers,  and  if  he  mourned  the  dead  he  loved  the 
living  best. 

The  apostate,  however  wise  or  amiable,  fills  a  spotted 
page  in  history,  for  in  the  long  run  even  fidelity  to  honest 
error  wins  more  respect  than  levity  as  between  error  and 
truth.  The  most  signal  measures  of  his  administration 
yielded  him  no  lasting  renown.  Webster  made  the  Ash- 
burton  treaty  the  excuse  for  lingering  in  his  cabinet  and 
received  the  honors  of  that  arrangement;  Calhoun,  whose 
influence  gained  the  ascendant,  decked  himself,  and  quite 
unfairly,  with  the  whole  plumage  of  Texas  annexation ; 
even  the  glory  of  Tyler's  bank  vetoes  was  a  negative  one, 
based  upon  fallacious  reasons  and  dimmed  by  dark  reproach 
of  duplicity.  Whigs  and  Democrats  together  despoiled 
him  of  his  fame  after  he  had  left  office,  so  that  Polk's 
memory  was  no  sweeter  than  Clay's  to  the  ex-President. 
His  retirement  was  permanent  until  a  last  crucial  test 
proved  that  his  heart  was  with  the  South  and  not  the 
Union.  Wise,  his  wayward  counsellor,  has  written  kindly 
of  him,  as  of  the  weaker  vessel  ;t  but  except  for  the  praises 
of  cabinet  officers  uttered  while  they  were  part  of  it,  Tyler's 
administration  was  never  eulogized  exoept  by  himself 
while  he  lived  and  after  his  death  by  his  own  8ons.| 

ohanning  and  virtuouB  woman  proved,  howeyer,  a  happy  one.  See 
Wiae'f  Decades. 

*  See  the  Btorj  of  hU  acceptance  where  hit  aplenetic  neighbors  al 
home  choee  him  oyeiseer  of  a  bad  Virginia  road.    Wise's  Decades. 

t  Wise's  Decades.  {  See  2  Tyler's  Tyler. 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

ADMIKISTSATIOK  OF  JAMES  K.  POLK. 

SlOTIOM  I. 
PIBIOD    OP    TWBMTT-MIMTH    OOMOBISS. 

Maboh  4,  1845— Maboh  3,  1847. 

Polk's  inauguration,  at  the  east  front  of  the  eapitol, 
presented  the  spectacle  of  a  vast  concourse  of  umbrellas, 
for  the  rain  poured  down  from  the  leaden  skies  as 
though  to  usher  in  a  new  era  of  woes.    The  oath  mIJaa 
of  office  was  administered  by  Chief-Justice  Taney. 
The  new  and  the  retiring  President  had  gone  together  in 
the  procession ;  but  something  in  the  ovation  seemed  to 
displease  the  latter ;  perhaps  it  was  the  absence  of  all  felici- 
tous allusion  in  his  successor's  address.    Two  balls  were 
held  in  the  evening, — one  select  and  non-partisan,  and  the 
other  given  by  the  pure  Democracy, — and  while  Polk  at- 
tended both,  Tyler's  family  stayed  away.* 

Polk's  inaugural  address,  which,  in  spite  of  bad  weather, 
was  longer  than  any  former  one,  quoted  the  .fathers  of  his 
faith,  Jackson  and  Jefferson.  It  was  more  specific,  too,  in 
the  announcement  of  a  chief  magistrate's  intentions  than 
had  been  customary  at  the  outset  of  an  administration,  and 
entered  more  into  the  controverted  details  of  a  policy. 
These  three  points  were  conspicuous :  (1)  the  federal  Union 
must  be  preserved  by  the  sacred  and  religious  guard  of  its 
compromises ;  a  hint  this  time  not  to  nullifiers  so  much  as 
to  aholitionistt ;  (2)  our  title  to  the  country  of  the  Oregon 
was  **  dear  and  unquestionable,"  and  must  be  maintained ; 
(8)  reannezation,  or  ^  reunion,"  as  he  expressed  h,  was  a 

•  Bm  S  Tjler :  IS  Adami'f  Diary,  178 ;  68  Nlles/  Katloiua  LitsDI- 
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qaoBtion  whioh  belonged  exclusively  to  the  United  States 
and  Texas  to  settle  between  themselves  as  competent  and 
independent  powers.  Demagogue  propositions  all  three  of 
these  when  stated  thus  under  a  veneer  of  patnotie  fervor; 
and  when  published  they  set  the  '^  Liberty  party"  to  peni- 
tential thoughts,  angered  Mexico  extremely,  and  caused 
Great  Britain  to  send  up  the  war-cry  on  behalf  of  her 
Pacific  frontier. 

Polk,  in  truth,  was  not  a  man  of  soft  and  smirking,  or 
even  impartial  phrases,  but  stem  and  resolute,  having  a 
sense  of  sole  allegiance  to  the  party  which  had  elevated 
him  to  command.  His  mind  was  incapable  of  taking  in 
the  broader  relations  of  things.  What  he  went  for  he 
fetched ;  his  platform  was  sacred  as  a  creed,  and  opposition 
to  that  creed  called  for  compulsion.  Born  in  Mecklenburg 
County,  North  Carolina,  the  oldest  often  children,  and  the 
son  of  a  plain  but  sturdy  farmer  who  removed  to  Tennes- 
see early  in  this  century  and  became  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland,  he  grew  up  with  that  in- 
fluential State,  and,  rising  superior  to  his  early  opportuni- 
ties, gained  a  fair  classical  education,  afler  which  he  studied 
law,  and,  like  so  many  of  his  fellow- southerners,  went  from 
law  into  politics.  He  entered  Congress  when  thirty  years 
of  age,  a  devoted  Jacksonian.  His  Democracy  came  hon- 
estly, for  his  father  had  been  one  of  Jefferson's  strong 
admirers.  Constancy  to  the  star  of  Jackson's  fortunes 
brought  him' sure  reward;  and  as  Speaker  and  House 
leader  under  the  administration  of  his  illustrious  fellow- 
citizen,  he  gained  respect  as  a  safe  partisan.  He  could 
pull  and  sweat  in  the  party  traces ;  and  though  no  origi- 
nator of  measures,  he  defended  them  ably  and  was  un- 
wearied in  the  despatch  of  routine  business.  After  four- 
teen years  of  such  experience  he  had  left  the  scenes  of  our 
capital  to  share  the  vicissitudes  of  State  politics  during 
Jackson's  retirement.*  Here  he  was  a  governor,  once  elected 
and  twice  defeated,  but  his  plain  and  consistent  Democracy, 
his  views  on  the  Texas  question,  and  Jackson's  personal 

•  SHprm,  p.  8ia 
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friendBhip  withal,  proved  him  the  man  that 
elements  might  unite  upon.  And  so,  while  seeking  the 
seeondarj  distinction  of  Yioe-Presidont,  Polk  had  the  first 
.  and  greater  bestowed  upon  him ;  and  on  these  familiar  steps, 
after  a  six  years*  absence,  he  took  the  oath  of  office  as  his 
great  patron  bad  done  before  him. 

A  man  of  middle  height,  of  plain  and  unassuming  man- 
ners and  conversation,  with  a  grave  and  rather  stem  ex- 
pression of  countenance  which  was  sometimes  lit  up  by  a 
pleasant  smile,  the  new  President  inspired  no  awe,  and  there 
was  nothing  about  him  to  recall  the  dignity  and  conscious 
force  of  the  superb  commander  whose  glory  he  reflected. 
But  Polk  understood  well  his  place  and  what  the  Demo- 
crats expected  of  him.  His  Congressional  training  fitted 
him  for  despatching  the  public  business,  and  his  whole 
habit  of  thought  made  him  diligent,  systematic,  faithfbl  to 
his  purpose,  and  concentrated  upon  carrying  out  the  policy 
he  had  been  the  chosen  instrument  to  accomplish.  He 
heeded,  moreover,  all  the  rights,  all  the  points,  on  his  own 
side^as  an  even-paced  lawyer  will  guard  and  fight  for  his 
client  who  is  not  troubled  with  a  discriminating  perception 
of  the  rights  of  an  adversary.  Admirably  fitted  did  he 
show  himself  as  executor  of  a  prearranged  policy  by  de- 
taOs,  though  he  fell  short,  as  events  proved,  of  that  ideality 
in  statesmanship  which  seises,  controls,  and  harmonizes  the 
great  army  of  voters  and  leads  to  new  fields  and  fresh  con- 
quests. Men  about  him  who  were  capable  of  judging  pro- 
nounce him  one  of  the  best  of  administrators,  clear  and 
persistent  in  his  course,  the  master  of  his  own  cabinet,  and 
not  ruled  by  the  ablest  of  his  advisers.*  One  trait  which 
gave  him  this  controlling  advantage  was  his  power  of  se- 
crecy, which  was  so  great  that  those  whose  official  inter 
course  was  closest  with  him  were  unable  to  trace  the  course 
of  his  though ts.t     Polk,  too,  had  respect  for  his  place, 


*  Of  thli  and  otlier  prominsnt  timiti  in  Polk'i  adminiiiratioB  sad 
character  the  author  has  had  aMurance  from  the  lipt  of  hit  lole  for- 
▼iving  cabinet  officer  (1887),  the  Tenerable  George  BanozofU 

1 2  Tyler ;  John  Y.  Mason'f  letter. 
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and,  nnlike  bis  predecessor,  who  was  always  defendiDg,  ex- 
plaining, and  equivocating,  he  shut  his  lips  against  his  worst 
tradncers.  In  private  life  he  was  pure  and  upright,  honest 
as  the  day  (for  men  will  be  thus  scrupulous  who  are  ready 
to  take  advantage  in  their  official  relations),  a  scomer  of 
bribes,  and  rigid  in  his  religious  observances.  His  wife,  an 
accomplished  woman  of  the  strictest  Presbyterian  faith, 
strained  the  etiquette  of  the  White  House  to  her  standard 
of  decorum.  This  married  pair  had  no  children  and  their 
domestic  habits  wore  simple. 

Such  was  the  "  scourge  of  Grod,"  foreordained,  as  it  might 
almost  seem,  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  the  new  American  spirit  of 
territorial  manifest  destiny,  and,  reckless  of  all  intervening 
rights,  carry  the  flag  of  our  republic  across  the  Sabine  and 
over  the  continent  till  it  swept  a  broad  area  to  the  Pacific 
seas.  No  former  President,  perhaps,  at  the  outset  of  his 
administration,  ever  had  so  clear  and  positive  a  perception 
of  what  he  meant  to  do,  and  none  ever  despatched  his 
ambitions  programme  more  thoroughly.  In  a  private  con- 
versation with  one  of  his  chosen  cabinet  which  is  ^till 
preserved,  Polk  announced  his  purpose  soon  after  he  had 
taken  the  oath  of  office.  "  There  are  four  great  measures," 
said  he,  with  emphasis,  striking  his  thigh  forcibly  as  be 
spoke,  "  which  are  to  be  the  measures  of  my  administra- 
tion: one,  a  reduction  of  the  tariff;  another,  the  indepen- 
dent treasury;  a  third,  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
boundary  question ;  and,  lastly,  the  acquisition  of  Califor- 
nia."* And  history  should  record  that  Polk  entered  on 
his  official  duties  with  the  immovable  purpose  of  carrying 
every-  one  of  these  measures  into  effect,  and  before  his 
term  had  ended  accomplished  them  all. 

As  one  element  in  his  conduct  of  affairs  the  new  Presi- 
dent treated  his  administration  as  unifying  everything. 
It  was  strongly  characteristic  of  him  to  supei-vise  every 
branch  of  the  government,  so  that  be  might  be  enabled  to 
bring  the  forces  of  the  several  departments  into  harmoni- 


*  Letter  of  Qeorge  Bancrofl  to  the  author,  Februrj,  1SS7. 
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oas  and  efficient  action;  a  Bystem  essential  to  all  great 
achievements.  Hence  he  carried  out  his  plans  just  as  he 
had  framed  them.*  His  cabinet  he  formed  with  a  saga- 
cious regard  to  his  personal  situation ;  understanding  the 
rivalries  which  had  forced  his  selection  as  an  unconspicu- 
ous  Democrat,  and  knowing,  furthermore,  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  he  tried  to  keep 
himself  clear  of  all  succession  claimants,  and  to  surround 
himself  rather  with  advisers  who  would  neither  intrigue 
nor  use  the  patronage  with  private  ends  in  view.f  James 
Buchanan,  who  had  been  indorsed  by  the  electoral  college 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  chose  for  his  Secretary  of  State;  a 
timid  but  amiable  bachelor  of  many  friendships,  who 
hated  trouble,  and,  being  a  high-tariff  man  himself,  had 
convinced  his  State  against  all  reasop  that  Polk  was  a  bet- 
ter protectionist  than  Clay.  Bobert  J.  Walker,  of  Missis- 
sippi, who  was  in  reality  a  metamorphosed  Pennsylvanian, 
he  made  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  a  clever  and  acute 
man,  but  objectionable  to  many,  for  he  was  odorous  of 
Texan  scrip  and  loose  in  his  private  obligations.  William 
L.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  was  Secretary  of  War ;  indelibly 
stamped  by  his  own  perennial  phrase  as  a  spoils  politician, 
but  for  all  that  an  able  official,  as  events  soon  justified ;  a 
man  of  dry  humor,  who  rarely  laughed,  whose  keen  eyes 
peered  from  under  the  ambush  of  shaggy  eyebrows  and  a 
fixed  expression,  and  whose  chief  solace  of  life,  since  he 
cared  little  for  social  gayety,  was  in  looking  over  papers 
and  documents.  Greorge  Bancroft,  of  Massachusetts,  the 
historian,  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  a  lately  defeated 
candidate  for  governor  in  a  State  whose  literary  sympa- 
thies were  of  a  different  cast ;  and  he  it  was  who  founded 
presently  for  the  branch  of  the  service  committed  to  him 
a  training-school  at  Annapolis  which  would  rank  with 
that  for  the  army  at  West  Point.  John  Y.  Mason,  of  Vir^ 
ginia,  was  Attorney-General;  the  only  officer  who  held 
over  firom  Tyler's  cabinet,  and  that  chiefly  from  reasons  of 

*  Minutes  of  oon venation  (1887)  with  George  Banoroft. 
1 1  Onrtif's  Buohanan,  547. 
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private  fiiendship.*  Cave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  a  man 
of  narrow  and  partisan  mould,  completed  the  cabinet  as 
PostmasterrOeneral.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  a  cabinet 
that  required  direction ;  for  even  Buchanan,  the  foremost 
statesman  of  them  all  in  n&tional  influence,  was  hardly 
brave  enough  to  confront  Great  Britain  and  Mexico  at  one 
time.  All  of  the  appointments,  however,  were 
confirmed  at  once,  except  Baucrofl's,  which  was 
postponed  long  enough  to  look  into  the  record  of  this  only 
political  stranger  on  the  listf 

The  new  President  found  difficulties  at  once  in  the  way 
of  uniting  the  wings  of  his  victorious  party.  First  of  aU, 
the  earnest  southern-rights  men,  and  all  who  had  profited 
most  from  Tyler,  wished  Calhoun,  their  groat  apostle,  re- 
tained in  his  place,  and  Calhoun  himself  seems  to  have 
hoped  for  the  civility  of  an  invitation  which  his  nature 
disdained  to  court.  He  held  firmly  the  Texas  and  Oregon 
negotiations,  which  were  the  chief  subjects  of  present  in- 
terest, and  was  engaged,  besides,  in  preaching  up  the  cause 
of  slave  propagation  in  a  diplomatic  correspondence  with 
France,  which  puzzled  Louis  Philippe  greatly.  But  Jack- 
son and  the  moderate  Democrats  were  bound  to  exorcise 
this  spectre,  nor  was  Polk  himself  disposed  to  live  in  a 
haunted  house.  As  the  upshot,  Calhoun  took  umbrage, 
with  his  admirers;  and  this  made  one  important  dissen- 
sion to  begin  with.J  Next,  to  reconcile  the  Van  Buren 
locofocos  and  the  Democratic  element  hostile  to  Texas 
annexation  was  a  task  no  easier  and  of  far  more  conse- 
quence; and  Polk  labored  to  keep  the  Empire  State  at- 
tached to  his  party  if  not  to  his  principles.     He  had 

*  Mason  had  been  Polk's  college  classmate  and  life-long  friend,  and 
that  is  why  Polk  retained  him.  Oonversation  minutes  with  Qeoige 
Banorofl  (1S87). 

f  OoDg.  Debates  ;  68  Niles. 

X  2  Benton ;  68  Niles,  and  newspapers.  Benton  says  that  Oalhoon 
was  offered  the  English  mission  and  refused  it ;  that  his  friend  Francis 
W.  Pickens  was  offered  it  and  refUsed  also ;  and  that  it  was  soon  given 
out  that  neither  the  great  Carolinian  nor  his  friends  would  accept  oAoe 
ander  Polk's  administration.    Bee  also  Polk  Papers. 
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offered  the  Treasury  to  Silas  Wright,  the  man,  above  all 
others,  to  whom  he  owed  his  election,  but  Wright  deelined,* 
and  while  the  cabinet  slate  was  thus  disarranged,  ciroai- 
tons  influences  were  brought  to  bear  which  weakened  the 
final  selection.  Walker's  appointment  did  not  inspire  con- 
fidence ;  nor  had  Marcy's  name  in  New  York  that  medi« 
eating  infiuence  which  Polk  had  hoped  for.f  As  for  Tyler, 
the  new  administration  promptly  shook  off  that  imaginary 
alliance  which  had  never  honestly  existed;  and  the  ez- 
President,  who  had  started  the  game  in  this  whole  chapter 
of  accidents,  was  soon  heard  complaining  that  his  personal 
friends  were  ostracized  and  driven  from  office,  although  he 
had  himself  bestowed  patronage  on  a  brother  of  Polk  since 
the  Presidential  election.  Tyler  never  spoke  well  of  his 
successor  again  as  long  as  he  lived.{ 

Numerous  important  changes  were  soon  made  in  the 
public  service.     The  veteran  McLane,  of  late  years  re- 
siding in  Maryland,  as  president  of  Baltimore's  .^^.^ 
chief  railroad,  went  to  the  court  of  London  to 
manage  the  Oregon  difficulties,  while  Everett,  who  came 
home  with  plaudits,  left  politics  to  be  the  official  head  of 
Harvard  University.  McLane,  feeling  the  weight  of  years, 
stayed  abroad  only  long  enough  to  aid  in  the  temporary 
crisis,  afler  which  Oeorge  Bancroft  succeeded  him,  while 
Mason  was  once  more  transferred  to  the  Navy     ^^ 
department,   where  he    had    been    serving,   and 
Nathan  Clifford,  of  Maine,  a  lawyer  and  a  brief  Congresb 
man  of  impressive  figure  and  manners,  took  Mason's  place 
as  Attorney-General.    William  E.  King  returning  from  the 
French  mission,  the  accomplished  Hichard  Bush, 
ripe  like  McLane  in  years  and  honors,  succeeded  ^•*'^''' 
him.     Balph  J.  Ingersoll,  of  Connecticut,  was  minister  to 
Eussia;  Eomulus  M.  Saunders,  of  North  Carolina,  to  Spain; 
Andrew  J.  Donelson,  of  Tennessee,  the  shade  of  his  illustri- 
ous kinsman  and  protector,  to  Prussia.    Wise  was  recalled 
from  Brazil,  and  thrown  out  of  politics ;  while  Wheaton, 
the  publicist,  and  Irving  left  permanently  the  diplomatio 


•  Jnkini'i  Bilai  Wright.         f  2  BenUm.         1 2  Xyier*!  Xyier. 
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pursuit.  One  literaiy  appointment  by  this  administration, 
and  a  modest  one,  was  that  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  to  be 
surveyor  of  Salem ;  and  true  is  it  that  by  such  patronage 
as  gives  native  scholarship  and  letters  the  opportunity  to 
strike  a  fresh  root  an  administration  is  likely  to  reap  its 
richest  reward. 

In  the  first  September  of  Polk's  administration  died 
Justice  Story,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  world-renowned  as  a 
jurist.    Levi  Woodbury,  after  twenty  years  of  ser- 
ntpZiiiitur  ^^^  ^^  Senate  and  cabinet,  was    appointed  his 
successor.    Delays  occurred  the  next  year  in  fill- 
ing Justice  Baldwin's  place,  whose  death  made  another 
vacancy ;  and  such  was  the  party  discord  in  Penn- 
sylvania that  Polk's  nomination  of  Judge  Wood- 
ward, of  that  State,  was  rejected  by  the  Senate ;  Buchanan 
yearned  for  the  vacancy,  but  lie  remained  in  llie  cabinet,* 
and  another  Pennsylvania  judge,  Eobert  C.  Orier,  received 
the  merited  honor. 

While  appeasing  the  Benton  Democrats,  who  held  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Senate,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
Calhounites  and  friends  of  the  late  President, 
this  new  administration  yielded  something  to  the  young 
and  impetuous  southern  spirit  by  making  a  change  in  the 
government  organ.  Van  Burenism  had  long  been  a  heavy 
weight  for  the  slave  propagandists,  nor,  perhaps,  was  Polk 
contented  with  the  half-hearted  support  which  Blair  and 
the  Globe  had  given  him  in  the  late  canvass.  Indeed, 
the  triumph  of  the  new  platform  of  manifest  destiny  in- 
volved the  final  overthrow  of  Van  Buren  loco-focoism,  and 
the  word  "  loco-foco"  soon  disappeared  from  the  political 
vocabulary.  There  is  a  story  that  Blair's  head  in  a 
charger  was  the  Herodian  gift  which  Polk  had  been 
drawn  into  promising,  while  the  canvass  was  hot,  in  con- 
sideration of  South  Carolina's  electoral  vote  coupled  with 
Tyler's  withdrawal.f  That  story  is  improbable ;  and  the 
Globe*s  downfall  was  the  natural  consequence  rather  of  its 

*  1  Curtif'g  Buchanan,  661.  f  ^  Benton,  S61 
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own  flagging  zoal  in  the  new  race.*  As  the  valedictory  of 
Blair  and  Eivos  correctly  announced,  their  paper,  originat- 
ing in  the  will  of  Andrew  Jackson,  owed  all  to  him  and  to 
Yan  Buren  and  their  political  friend8.t  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  new  organ  project  took  shape  shortly  after  Polk  was 
installed,  and  its  financier  was  Secretary  Walker ; 
the  Olobe  was  forced  to  soil  out,  and  Blair  and 
Rives  leaving  the  tripod,  their  metamorphosed  sheet  ap- 
peared on  the  1st  of  May  as  the  Daily  Union^ 
with  Bitchie,  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer^  as  editor 
in  charge.  For  all  the  soft  words  used  at  the  outset, 
Polk's  new  organ  increased  the  party  distractions.  Bitchie 
afterwards  withdrew.  Blair,  like  Ooriolanus,  made  his 
banishers  repent  his  exile.  In  short,  what  with  this  whole 
mde  handling,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  Yan  Buren 
and  the  old  legitimists  of  the  party  were  estranged  from 
an  administration  whose  bold  policy  proved  a  sharp  wedge 
the  moment  it  began  to  be  driven.  Nor,  as  one  might  add, 
could  official  organs  be  ever  again  what  they  had  been 
once  in  point  of  influence ;  for  the  clicking  electric  mes- 
senger and  the  new  railway  development  favored  the  rising 
journals  far  away  from  the  capital  which  could  gather 
and  disseminate  the  news,  resting  not  on  officeholders,  but 
the  people. 

The  old  chieftain  in  Tennessee  was  consulted  by  Blair 
in  these  obituary  arrangements,  as  also  were  Benton  and 
Gk)vemor  Wright.^  Jackson,  now  much  shattered,  and 
near  the  gate  of  death,  felt  the  obligation  of  his  most 
precious  friendships,  while  sensible  that  Blair,  like  Yan 
Buren,  was  out  of  line  with  the  new  policy  on  which  his 
heart  was  set.  He  wrote  many  indignant  letters,  but 
ended  by  advising  that  the  Qlobe  should  be  sold.§  This 
was  Jackson's  last  participation  in  affairs,  after  a  grasp 
longer  and  more  tenacious  than  any  other  retired  Presi- 

•  Tyler  denied  all  knowledge  of  snoh  a  baigsin.  8  l^ler,  410. 
And  any  oollusion  between  lyier  and  OaDionn  to  bring  this  aboul 
would  be  very  unlikely. 

t  68  Niles,  160 ;  National  InteUigenoer.  %  S  BMton,  661. 

I  See  Jaokfon  MS.  kttan,  cited  S  Benton,  668. 
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dent  has  maiDtaiDed  before  or  since.  No  band  but  death's 
oould  release  the  grasp  of  this  wasted  hero,  nearly  fonr- 
soore.  He  had  taken  part  in  Polk's  canvass,  had  expressed 
his  views  upon  the  new  cabinet  list  ;*  he  had  warned  his 
friend,  the  new  President,  against  dangerous  divisions  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  consciouR  that  his  end 
was  close,  he  turned  finally  to  Blair  and  Kendall  as  the 
best  of  men  to  guard  his  papers  and  his  posthumous  fame.f 
What  worldly  influence  did  ho  not  exert  even  in  death's 

chamber  I  Clay,  Biddle,  most  of  his  old  enemies, 
^2?*    were  prostrate.    Houston  was  at  the  Hermitage ; 

Tyler's  messenger  had  stopped  there ,-  Texas  an- 
nexation seemed  to  hang  upon  his  advice.  While  the 
dying  man  lay  upon  his  sofa  languid  and  emaciated,  with 
hollow  cheeks  and  rayless  eyes,  swarms  of  anxious  poli- 
ticians alighted  at  his  front  door  to  secure  his  indorse- 
ment for  office,  persuaded  that  the  new  President  was  no 
more  than  his  deputy.  ''  No !  no !  no  I"  was  his  quick  and 
irritated  reply.  This  plague  of  the  locusts  for  office 
pursued  him  to  the  very  border  of  the  spirit-world,  where 
human  favors  oould  be  dispensed  no  longer.  Andrew 
^    Jackson  died  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  the  new 

administration  from  that  date  had  to  bear  its  own 
burdens.^ 

The  first  great  problem  for  Polk's  administration  to 
grapple  with  was  Oregon  and  our  north-western  boundary.  ^ 
We  have  seen  that  the  Democrats  in  1844  coupled  ''all 
Oregon"  with  the  ''  reannexation"  of  Texas  in  their  Balti- 
more platform.§  This,  we  apprehend,  was  something  of 
a  party  ruse,  to  make  a  campaign  of  territorial  aggrandise- 

*  Walker  was  the  only  one  he  demorred  to.    1  Curds't  Buchanan. 

t  2  Benton,  668 ;  68  Niles,  846,  etc. 

{  Jackson's  last  hours  were  gentle  and  impressWe.  Bee  8  Parton's 
Jackson,  678-680.  But  so  inflexible  and  harsh  had  been  his  public 
ooozse  that  the  greatest  orators  of  the  nation  were  constrained  to 
silence,  and  while  the  minority  of  the  people  mourned  him,  only  those 
who  bad  felt  his  fkyors  came  forwaid  to  pronounce  his  eulogy. 

I  Stipra,  p.  467. 
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ment  more  palatable  to  the  North,  or  bo  that  a  coonter- 
blaat  might  distract  the  people's  attention.  In  effect,  anch 
a  platform  showed  the  Democracy  rushing  with  the  cry, 
'<  Make  way  for  liberty  I"  and  swooping  down  simultane- 
onsly  npon  the  British  domains  in  one  direction  and  Mexico 
in  the  other.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  absurd  than 
to  risk  two  foreign  wars  at  one  time  for  continental  empire, 
but  it  shows  how  ravenous  had  grown  this  national  appe- 
tite for  new  acquisitions  of  territory.  As  affirmed  by  the 
Democratic  convention  and  reaffirmed  in  the  inaugural 
address  of  the  Democratic  President,  our  title  to  *'all  Ore- 
gon" or  "  the  country  of  the  Oregon"  was  clear  and  un- 
questionable, and  a  new  war  fever  soon  raged  through  the 
north-west.  Only  loss  insensate  than  *'  Texas  and  reannex- 
ation"  was  this  cry  now  raised  of  "  64®  4(K,  or  fight  I"  It 
was  a  companion  effort  to  bluff  other  powers  out  of  their 
rights.  And  in  emulation  of  the  plan  which  the  Houston 
revolutionists  had  carried  out  so  famously,  northern  settlers 
now  hastened  to  this  lonely  and  remote  wilderness  of  the 
Columbia  to  perfect  the  national  title  by  occupying  the 
soil.  If  the  pro-Texas  slaveholders  had  not  been  sincere 
in  inflaming  northern  hopes  to  this  pitch,  anti-slavery  men 
at  least,  and  those  who  were  trying  to  prevent  the  violent 
dismemberment  of  Mexico,  saw  in  Oregon  a  chance  to  out- 
trump  President  Polk  in  the  game  of  war,  and  thereby 
block  the  greater  plan.*  Curious  was  it  that  at  this 
very  moment,  when  our  whole  national  policy  meant  im- 
mediate aggrandisement  beyond  the  Eocky  Mountains, 
learned  societies  at  the  East  were  agitating  the  proposal 
that  these  United  States  should  adopt  the  antiquated  name 
of  "  Allegania."t 

The  title  of  this  country  to  the  whole  of  the  Oregon 
country  was  not  unquestionable,  but  had  long  afforded  a 
just  basis  for  negotiations  and  compromise  with  Great 
Britain.  Three  civilized  powers,  Bussia,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States,  had  long  asserted  rights  on  the  north- 

*  See  BueU't  Giddingt,  161-164. 
t  See  68  Kiles,  98;  local  newipapen. 
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western  coast  of  this  oontinent.  Bossia  at  length  agree, 
ing  to  confine  her  establishment  to  the  country 
lying  north  of  the  parallel  54^  4Vy*  international 
oontroversy  was  redaced  to  that  Pacific  country  which 
lay  south  of  this  line  and  was  known  as  Oregon.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  were  to  this  soil  the  rival 
claimants.  California,  with  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  still 
farther  south,  belonged  of  right  to  Mexico,  Spain's  grantee, 
whose  northern  boundary  limit  was  the  parallel  of  42^. 
Monroe's  Florida  treaty  quit-claimed  to  the  United  States 
all  the  right  and  title  of  Spain  to  the  Pacific  country  lying 
north  of  42^,  Mexico  being  then  a  Spanish  dependonce.f 
This  Oregon  bolt,  the  territory  in  dispute,  lay,  therefore, 
between  the  lines  of  42^  and  54^  4(K  north  latitude.  For 
the  most  part  it  was  a  sterile  region,  in  comparison  with 
the  rich  and  exuberant  Mississippi  valley  or  the  California 
slope.  Oregon  had  long  been  the  synonyme  of  loneliness 
and  profound  solitude.  High  rocks  and  sandy  plains  gasp- 
ing with  thirst,  whose  mineral  treasures  were  yet  a  mys- 
tery, gave  the  country  an  aspect  utterly  uninviting ;  only 
the  last  and  lowest  slope  from  the  Cascade  range  to  the 
sea  attracted  the  pioneer  ploughman,  with  its  mild  climate 
and  fairly  fertile  soil.  For  five  hundred  miles  east  of  the 
Rocky  peaks,  moreover,  this  vast  solitude  was  only  saved 
fVom  becoming  a  desert  by  tho  streams  thrown  off  from 
those  everlasting  snows  which  capped  the  great  sky  bar- 
riers, while  the  Grand  Platte,  by  which  explorers  struck 
into  their  western  trail  towards  the  Pacific,  unrolled  a 
strip  of  green  far  into  the  interior  of  a  sterile  wilderness, 
like  a  cis-Atlantic  Nile.  The  British  government  hold 
extensive  possessions  north  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Ashburton  treaty^  settled  a  mutual  line  of  demarcation 
fVom  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Bocky  (or  Stony) 
Mountains  at  49^ ;  from  this  mountain-chain,  however,  to 


•  See  Tol  iii,  p.  880.    BuBiia  made  a  treatj  to  thii  effect  with  Great 
Britain  ai  well  ai  the  United  SUtee. 
t  Tol  iii,  p.  96;  treaty  of  1810. 
)  A^prci,  p.  401. 
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tii6  Paoifio  Ocean  no  line  bitd  ever  been  agreed  npon.  Tbe 
chief  object,  then,  of  these  contending  powers  in  the  Oregon 
dispute  was  to  control  tbe  Colnmbia  BiT«r,  which  watered 
this  Pacific  slope,  and  to  hold  tbe  ocean  ports  at  its  en- 
trance together  with  the  inlet  sonth  of  TanoouTer'e 
Island.* 

There  being  no  ground  for  any  ahsolute  and  positive 
claim  to  Oregon  by  either  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States  which  could  exclude  tbe  other,  a  compromise  line 
was  the  natural  result,  unless  we  could  win  by  conqoeet, 


■  For.th*  point*  of  titla  ben  In  oontiovsny  batWB«u  Qrekt  BriUa 
mnd  ths  Unlwd  SUtes  ua  the  NftUoiiml  Intelllgenoar  uticla  copied  in 
«B  NilM,  8M ;  alw>  Edinburgh  Beview,  Jul;,  1S46.  Bicbud  Rush'* 
Court  of  London  givea  both  lidei  of  tbe  queation,  u  pnoenlad  In  tlia 
□egotiktioni  of  1828-21.  The  English  view  it  pBrtially  ihown  in 
hooka  by  Fiilcaner  mnd  Dunn  ;  the  Americmn  in  >  new  edition  of  Rolj- 
wt  Oreenliow'i  Biitor;  of  the  Or^;on  Queation.  (1)  Spanish  diacov- 
ary  i*  poaitiTe  In  priority  np  U>  a  point  ahont  48°  north,  which  wm 
Kftcbed  in  1648,  but  beyond  that  it  u  mat  by  Drake'a  (Bngliih)  di*- 
oorerj  of  an  extent  not  certain,  and  the  whole  iiiue  remaina  in  doubt. 
There  la  no  trace  of  any  French  right  which  could  have  paaaed  to  tbe 
Uniled  Statei  with  the  ceaiion  of  Louiaiana  under  Pnaident  JeffenoD. 
Aa  to  tbe  raouth  of  the  Oolnmbla,  Oaptain  Gray,  of  Boaton,  made  tbe 
diaooveiy  in  1792,  and  VaneonTer,  the  Brat  Britiab  narigBtor  who  STer 
entered  that  river,  admitted  that  be  found  Gray  there ;  Jeffenon  after* 
warda  deapatcbed  Lewii  and  Ularke  to  the  region.  (2)  Spain,  though 
exploring  much,  never  actually  occupied  the  Or^on  region.  Tbe  ftir 
trade  made  the  baaia  of  early  aettlemanta  by  Great  Britain  and  tbe 
United  Statea.  Aatoria  wu  founded  by  John  Jacob  Aator  in  IBll, 
with  that  object  in  view  and  American  oocupation  baetdea ;  but  that 
poat  wki  captured  by  tbe  Britiab  afterwarda  In  the  war  of  I81S,  and 
Aitor'a  fat  apaculationa  wen  finally  given  Dp.  See  Irving'a  Ajtoria. 
To  the  Aatoria  occupation  the  Hudson'*  Bay  Company  made  a  aort  of 
colorable  Britiab  offaet ;  and  to  Tancouver'a  laland  England  bad  a 
claim  more  tenable,  whieb  waa  founded  on  a  aettlement  at  Nootka 
Sonnd  in  the  latter  part  of  tbe  eighteenth  century,  which  Spain  treated 
a>  an  Invasion  of  her  righta.  (8)  The  United  SUtes  made  the  moat  of 
the  CMiion  of  all  SpauUh  righta  under  the  treaty  of  181S.  But  Great 
Britain  met  thia  by  producing  a  convention  of  1790  with  Spain,  whieb 
permitted  their  rival  claim*  to  Hootka  Sound  to  rem^n  open,  blrlj 
■ignlng  that  thla  convention  reduced  Spain'*  right  thai«  to  a  mar* 
fSal  oooapancy  with  Gnat  BriUin. 
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by  colonizing  it  out  of  Great  Britain's  control    Contiguity 
was  a  popular  argument  employed  on  our  behalf;  but  con- 
^guity  suggested  rather  that  the  parallel  of  49®,  which 
made  our  northernmost  line  elsewhere,  should   be  pro- 
longed to  the  Pacific.    Three  successive  attempts,  in  Ikct, 
had  been  made  since  the  war  of  1812  to  divide  Oregon* 
between  the  daughter  and  the  mother-country  by  that 
line ;  but  as  that  would  give  the  Columbia  Biver  to  the 
^^    United  States,  Oreat  Britain  had  always  objected. 
Free  navigation  in  that  river,  besides.  President 
Monroe  would  have  yielded  in  1818;  but  that  could  not 
content;  and  Adams,  the  younger,  after  fhiitless  negotia- 
tions under  his  Presidency  of  the  same  purport,  consented 
that  the  joint  occupation  of  the  Oregon  territory 
which  bad  been  arranged  from  time  to  time  ever 
since  the  peace  of  1815  should  remain  in  force  for  an  in- 
definite period,  with  a  right,  however,  reserved  to  either 
government  to  abrogate  the  convention  and  the  whole  ar- 
rangement on  giving  twelve  months*  notice  to  the  other.f 
Thus  had  the  Oregon  question  slumbered  through  Jack- 
son's stormy  rule,  while  our  own  American  settlements 
were  few  and  feeble.    The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  under 
the  British  flag  monopolized  all  traffic  and  supply  at  Yan- 
couver's  Island ;  and  these  fur  traders,  the  great  capitalists 
of  the  region,  whose  immediate  interest  was  to  keep  the 
country  a  vast  hunting-ground,  claimed  in  those 
years  that  they  deserved  well  of  Parliament  be- 
cause with    their   many  stations  they   were  converting 
Oregon  rapidly  into  a  British  province.];     British   laws 
were  extended  by  degrees  over  the  inhabitants  in  Oregon, 
mostly  British  subjects.     But  our  extreme  north-western 
States,  Michigan  and  Missouri  in  particular,  had  sounded 
the  note  of  alarm.     Linn,  of  Missouri,  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  bill  to  promote  the  American  occupation 
of  Oregon ;  he  pressed  this  measure  ft'om  time  to 
time,  and  at  last  the  Senate  sustained  him  in  the  twenty- 


*  YoL  iii,  pp.  128,  808,  608 ;  2  Tyler,  chap.  16. 

t  lb.  I  oonvtfiiion  of  August  6, 1827.  {  68  KfUs. 
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MTenth  OoDgrees  hj  passing  a  bill  which  was  dropped  in 
the  House.* 

This  Oregon  question  during  President  Tyler^s 
eocentrio  orbit  made  a  rallying  point  for  statesmen  who 
shared  the  passion  for  widening  our  national  area,  but 
wished  to  head  off  Texas.  Thus,  Benton,  who  had  once 
declaimed  about  the  Bocky  Mountains  as  our  convenient, 
natural,  and  everlasting  borders,  was  now  fbll  of  the  Amer- 
ican idea  of  spanning  this  continent  from  ocean 
to  ocean.  Calhoun,  on  the  contrary,  had  opposed 
Linn's  measure  in  debate,  arguing  that  England,  if  offended, 
might  concentrate  troops  in  Oregon  from  the  Bast  Indies 
and  bring  joint  occupation  to  an  end ;  whereas  time  would 
bring  us  all  we  wanted,  for  our  population  was  already 
rolling  resistlessly  to  the  Pacific.f  The  Tyler  policy  treated 
Oregon  as  a  region  to  be  bartered  off  for  the  sunnier  slopes 
of  Texas  and  California,  whose  conquest  involved  us  with 
Mexico  alone.(  Tyler's  tripartite  plans  for  combining 
Mexico,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  melted  like  a 
night  vision,  nor  did  masterly  inactivity  meet  the  demand 
of  our  north-western  States.  The  Oregon  question  grew 
in  interest  until  it  forced  the  Democrats  in  national  con- 
vention to  put  a  northern  as  well  as  a  southern  an- 
nexation plank  into  their  platform.  Tyler's  admin- 
istration took  the  hint  of  that  platform.  Calhoun  brought 
out  the  subject  in  a  faint-hearted  way,  either  at 
the  President's  instance,  or  because  Pakenham,  j*^ 
the  new  British  minister,  called  it  up  §  after  the 

*  Oong.  Debates,  1842. 

1 2  Tyler,  chap.  16.  Thit  speech,  we  suspect,  played  into  the  plan 
of  Tyler's  southern  conclave,  which  was  to  sacrifice  Oregon,  if  need  be, 
and  conciliate  Great  Britain,  but,  above  all  things,  to  work  for  Texas 
and  California. 

{  Stipra^  P-  ^7;  2  Tyler,  ebap.  16. 

{  2  Tyler,  chap.  16,  and  2  Benton,  660.  Upshur,  in  October,  1848, 
had  sent  a  despatch  to  Great  Britain  which  enlarged  upon  the  American 
claim  to  Oregon,  but  gave  no  hint  as  to  the  negotiation  for  California ; 
which  was  a  matter  too  delicate  to  commit  to  paper.  2  Tyler,  chap. 
16,  Appendix.  This  was  simultaneous  with  the  overtures  to  Texas,  and, 
aeoording  to  '^ler,  meant  no  more  than  to  sound  the  British  miidstry. 
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rejection  of  the  Texas  treatj ;  and  negotiations  were  be* 
gun  in  Washington.     Pakenham   renewed  the  offer   in 
Oreat  Britain's  behalf  of  running  the  parallel  of  49^  to 
the  Columbia,  and  then  pursuing  that  river  to  the  sea 
with  a  new  addition  of  '*  free  ports"  south  of  49® 
to  the  United  States.    Calhoun  declined  this,  bat 
made  no  counter  proposition,  arguing  our  claim  to  the 
whole  region.      Arbitration   being  also  declined  by  our 
government,  the  question  rested,  when  Polk  came 
into  office,  with  Pakenham  waiting  for  the  United 
States  to  propose  some  definite  plan  of  adjustment*  Mean- 
time, the  Oregon  faction  tried  with  all  their  might  to  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  extreme  ground.  President  Tyler, 
when  requested  to  state  how  matters  stood,  at 
'  the  final  session,  declined   to  inform   Congre88.f 
Bnt  the  House  with  giddy  zeal  pushed  through  a  bill  for 
terminating  joint  occupation  under  the  Adams  treaty ;  that 
bill  reached  the  Senate  too  late  to  be  considered.^ 

Thus  stood  the  Oregon  question  at  Polk's  accession. 
The  warlike  tone  of  his  inaugural  address  §  quickened  the 
emigration  spirit,  and  long  trains  of  wagons  and 
cattle  were  soon  in  motion  over  the  far  remote 
plains,  with  men,  women,  and  children,  bearing  their 
household  goods,  whose  destination  was  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia,  beyond  the  remotest  barrier  of  our  ice-bound 
peaks.  The  love  of  the  distant  and  uncertain  will  attract 
the  adventurous  more  than  surrounding  comforts.  Six 
long  months  did  it  take  these  trains  to  traverse  the  two 
thousand  miles  which  intervened  between  the  rendezvous 
at  Independence,  Missouri,  and  that  south  branch  of  the 
Columbia,  known  as  the  Willamette,  where  these  settlers 
were  finally  to  halt;  and  though  with  horses  only,  one 
might  make  the  journey  in  a  somewhat  shorter  time,  the 


•  Kz.  Doot. ;  2  Tyler,  chap.  16;  60  Niles. 

t  Mcumge  of  Prosident  Tyler,  Feb.  19,  1846. 

X  OoDg.  Debates.  {  Supra^  p.  4M. 
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hardshipB  from  hunger  and  exposure  were  far  greater 
When   the  new  administration   was  well   under 
way,  Buchanan  resumed  negotiations  with  Paken-        '* 
ham,  arguing,  as  Calhoun  had  done,  that  our  title  to  all 
Oregon  was  good,  but  offering  as  a  compromise  the  49th 
parallel,  with  free  ports  to  Groat  Britain  on  Yancouvor's 
Island.    That  Polk's  diatribe  had  been  for  political  effect 
was  obvious.    But  not  satisfied  with  this  retreat  from  the 
line  of  59^  40',  Pakenham  argued  the  British  side  of  the 
question,  winding  up  rather  tartly  by  expressing  the  hope 
that  something  else  would  be  offered  *'more  consistent 
with  fairness  and  equity,  and  with  the  reasonable  expec- 
tations of  the   British   government."     This  turn  of  ex- 
pression grated  harshly;  Buchanan  at  once  withdrew  the 
proposal   which   it  had  cost  some  compunctions 
to  make,  and   cut  the  correspondence  short  by 
reasserting  our  rightful  claims  to  the  whole  of  Oregon.* 

In  this  delicate  posture  of  the  subject  the  twenty-ninth 
Congress   assembled  at  the  capitol,  with  the  ad- 
ministration party  dominant  in  both  wings,  and    ^^|^ 
both  Houses  greatly  excited  to  learn  what  the 
Executive  had  to  communicate  on  this  and  the  Mexican 
situation.     In  the  Senate  chamber,  the  new  Vice-President 
occupied  the  chair  which   Mangum   had   filled  pro  tern. 
through  Tyler's  higher  incumbency.     Webster  was  back 
again-  already,  Calhoun  soon  found  room  also.     Besides 
these  reappearing  lights,  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland, 
and  Thomas  Corwin,  able  Whigs,  came  to  shed  their  beams; 
Lewis  Cass,  too,  the  chief  of  Democratic  aspirants,  who 
had  held  high  office,  but  never  sat  in  Congress  before ;  and 
finally,  Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  destined  for  a 
long  sway  in  the  sordid  politics  of  his  State.f    The  House, 

*  Ex.  Docs. ;  69  Kiles. 

f  Cameron's  present  election  by  the  Harrisburg  legislature  over  the 
regular  candidate  as  a  moneyed  high-tariff  Democrat  gave  rise  to 
many  scandals.  He  bad  something  to  do  with  the  establishment  of 
the  new  oAcial  organ  which  superseded  the  Globe.  Local  newspapers ; 
8  Benton,  651. 
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strongly  Democratic  in  tone,  while  the  Senate  administra- 
tion men  hardly  turned  the  scales,  contained  many  rising 
men  of  both  parties.    In  this  branch,  John  W.  Davis,  of 
Indiana,  was  at  once  chosen  Speaker;  the  other  offioort 
were  elected  at  leisure. 
The  President's  message  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
second  day.    On  the  Oregon  question  it  published 
for  the  first  time  the  whole  course  of  the  Pakenham 
negotiation,  and  boldly  asserted  that  this   government 
had  gone  far  enough  in  the  spirit  of  concession.    Polk 
called  upon  Congress  to  consider  what  measures  were  need- 
ful to  protect  our  just  title  to  that  territory.    This  message 
proposed,  too,  that  Congress  should  abrogate  the  conven- 
tion for  joint  occupation  by  giving  that  twelve  months' 
notice  which  it  stipulated.     "  Peace  or  war"  was  the  ani- 
mus of  this  message;  and   Secretary  Buchanan 
jJnai!r7.  ^^  another  despatch  soon  confirmed  the  impression 
more  decidedly  that  the  President  would  never 
abandon  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  Oregon.* 

From  this  oflicial  announcement  the  leading  members  of 
the  majority  and  the  party  press  took  their  cue.  "54®  40^ 
— the  whole  or  none!"  "54°  40',  or  fight!"  were  the  toast 
and  the  war-cry.  Cass  and  Hannegan  in  the  Senate,  and 
Douglas  in  the  House,  took  up  this  subject  in  hot  eager- 
ness, the  war  feeling  being  strongest  in  their  north-west 
vicinity.  Anti-slavery  Whigs  sided  with  them  from  mingled 
motives.  There  were  many  intemperate  speeches  and 
propositions,  partly  for  grasping  the  whole,  partly  to  curb 
the  appetite  for  California  and  Texas ;  partly,  too,  as  Adams 
held,  that  by  a  warlike  front  we  might  bolter  carry  what 
.  was  worth  claiming.     Some  brought  up  the  Monroe  doc- 

.1  trine  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  Great  Britain  from  the 

American  continent  altoijether.      Resolutions  for 

IMA. 

jan.-T«b.T.  S^^^"S  uoticc  to  Great  Britain  as  the  President 

had  advised  were  made  the  special  order  in  the 

House  early  in  January  and  debated  until  February  7th, 

*  President's  Message;  Ex.  Docs.,  treaty  of  1S27. 
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when  Id  a  qualified  and  softened  form  they  passed  that 
body  and  were  sent  to  the  Senate*  The  Senate  ocoapied 
a  long  time  on  this  sabject,  until  it  became  evident  _^^^ 
that  the  compromisers  had  the  majority,  whose 
limit  was  the  line  of  49°.  Oregon  and  Texas  were  oradled 
together,  but  to  the  sonthern  annexationists  Oregon  was 
only  a  fondling;  Texas  was  their  real  solioitnde.  Webster 
and  Crittenden  were  for  yielding  the  line.  Benton  would 
not  go  beyond  the  administration,  whose  spirit  was  uooer- 
taic,  and  at  length  the  House  reaolution  passed  the  Senate 
in  a  form  still  leas  warlike  than  before.f  A  oonferenoe 
committee  once  more  modified  the  resolution,  leaving  it 
inoffensive  to  Great  Britain,  and  their  report  was 
accepted.^  In  fine,  Congress  anthorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  the  notice  at  his  discretion  ;§  and  a  preamble 
pronounced  this  step  an  incentive  to  a  speedy  and  amicable 
adjustment  between  the  two  governments.  The  President 
gave  notice  of  abrogation  accord  ingly.H 

Qreat  Britain  had  canse  to  fear  trouble  by  this  time  from 
the  swarm  of  American  settlers  which  the  excitement  had 
already  set  in  motion.  The  partition  of  this  mountainous 
wilderness  seemed  fair  enough  to  the  British  public,  and 
the  London  TVmej  argued  that  England  ought  to  renew 
the  offers  sanctioned  by  American  Presidents  on  the  basis 
of  the  49th  parallel.^  Fakenham,  in  view  of  new  instmc- 
tions  ftom  home,  had  already  opened  a  soothing 
oorreepondenoe  to  forestall  any  action  by  Congress ;  qJ|||^ 
first  offering  that  the  negotiation  should  proceed 
as  though  the  rejected  offer  had  not  been  withdrawn,  and 

•The  HouM  nibttitaU  pMMd  bj  16S  lo  H,  Oosg.  Debates;  U 
MUm,  STB. 

t  Bm  TO  NllN ;  OoDg.  D«b«tM.    The  vote  u  Ukni  on  OrittoadMl 
wnnpToiDiM  rMolntion  *tood  40  to  14. 

i  Ths  Benito  MMpted  thU  report  bf  43  to  10  (Benton  voting  tx  it), 
and  the  Boiua  by  143  to  46. 

I  Joint  Besolution,  April  3T,  1S46. 

I  Thii  notice  weidellvend  Vmj  81,  by'HinUter  HeLeB*. 

f  London  Time*,  Jen.  S,  1B40.    And  n«  BdinbnrKb  Bevlew,  Jalj 
1S4S. 

veu  IV.— 18 
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next  proposing  arbitration,  neither  of  which  proposata 
were  agreeable.    But  Buchanan  in  a  mollified  tono 
suggested  through  McLane,  our  minister  at  Lon- 
don, what  the  President  might  be  disposed  to  acoept 
should  Great  Britain  herself  make  the  proposition.    Lord 
Aberdeen,  after  perceiving  the  favorable  drift  of  Congress, 
submitted  an  offer.    This  was  to  compromise  on  the  49th 
degree,  reserving  to  Great  Britain  the  whole  of  Vancouver's 
Island  by  a  line  running  through  the  strait  of  Fuoa;  tho 
froe  navigation  of  the  Columbia  was  asked  in  addition,  bat 
only  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  those  trading  with 
it,  and  not  for  British  subjects  generally.    This  project 
was  a  fair  one  to  save  official  pride  on  both  sides ; 
^IiuMil^  ^^'^  submitted  it  confidentially  to  the  Senate,  and 
being  favorably  advised  he  sanctioned  a  corr^ 
sponding  treaty,  which  was  promptly  signed  and  ratified 
on  the  part  of  both  governments.* 

This  settlement,  mutually  honorable  and  advantageous 
to  Groat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  was  hastened  by  a 
strange  climax  of  affairs,  in  which  each  negotiating  party 
found  itself  too  weak  to  take  advantage  of  the  other, 
while  both  were  anxious  to  retreat  fVom  an  embroilment. 
Polk's  administration,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  had  another 
war  on  its  hands  already ;  while  Sir  Robert  Peel  tottered 
under  the  obloquy  of  his  corn-law  repeal,  that  reform 
which  served  for  his  noblest  public  monument  and  his 
tomb."f  Of  frozen  Oregon  the  better  part  was  ours,  and 
the  last  mile-stone  of  the  American  Union  was  peacefully 
placed  at  the  Pacific. 

The  pacifying  temper  of  the  Peel  ministry  through  these 
Oregon  troubles  was  due  in  some  degree  to  the  disposition 
shown  by  our  now  rulers  on  the  tariff  question.  Bng- 
iand's  splendid  peer,  who  fell  from  power  because  he  dared 

*  See  treaty  of  June  15, 1846,  which  was  procUimed  in  August.  The 
Senate  ratified  by  41  to  14,  only  extremists  like  Cass  voting  against  it. 
See,  also,  2  Tyler,  chap.  15 ;  1  Curtis's  Buchanan,  chap.  20;  70  Nilei ; 

71  lb.,  106;  Polk  Papers, 
t  Bee  McCarthy's  History,  chap.  16. 
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Imto  his  order  to  lift  ap  the  workingman,  wm  intent, 
most  of  all,  npon  the  ftce-trade  policy  whose  Bncoeeaftil 
establishment  has  roTorsed  BriLiah  interoouree  with  th« 
rest  of  maokiDd.  The  trlamph  of  Cobden  and  oheap  bread, 
under  the  Feel  alliance,  would  throw  open  the  queen's 
gates  to  our  western  granaries  and  admit  the  American 
brmer  to  an  immense  foreign  market  which  hitherto  had 
been  barred  against  him.  Fresh  free-trade  breezes  swept 
through  the  Mississippi  valley,  welcomed  this  time  by  the 
vast  food-producing  region  of  tho  north-west,  and  not  by 
southern  staple-raisors  alone,  those  pitiless  foes  of  aprotoo- 
tirs  tariff  A  great  trading  and  carrying  interest  by  sea 
and  land  felt  the  light  stir;  for  by  what  surer  means  oould 
the  export  of  American  grain,  bread-stuffs,  and  staples  be 
made  to  thrive  than  by  inviting  British  commodities  back 
in  exchange  by  a  scale  of  duties  more  favorable  ?  Thus 
was  the  free-trade  tendency,  like  the  protective  before  it,  a 
rule  of  expediency  to  be  accommodated  to  the  times,  though 
in  no  sense  to  make  a  governing  theory.  Unlike  Great 
Britain,  ours  was  a  country  which  contained  in  itself  all 
the  resources  of  independent  existence ;  it  was,  moreover, 
a  new  country  with  infantile  industries  which  needed  fos- 
tering for  some  time  longer.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  when 
aslced  if  he  would  countenance  free  trade  for  France,  is 
said  to  have  responded :  "  We  are  fifty  years  behind  Eng- 
land. Give  me  skill  and  experience ;  place  me  npon  an 
equal  footing  i  and  I  will  try  the  experiment." 

President  Polk  in  his  first  annual  measage  recommended 
a  change  in  the  tariff  favorable  to  this  new  situa- 
tion of  afliiirs,  and  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  „,||JD^^ 
reported  to  the  same  effect.  Their  argument  as- 
sailed the  tariff  of  1842  as  a  discrimination  against  agricul- 
ture to  swell  the  profits  of  the  manufactarers,  and  they 
denounced  the  principle  of  protection ;  they  claimed  that 
import  duties  should  be  adjusted  to  the  necessities  of  the 
revenue.  They  took  issue  with  the  Whigs  and  with  Web- 
ster on  the  assertion  that  a  high  tariff  insured  high  wages 
to  the  workman  and  kept  him  employed ;  it  was  the  mill- 
owner,  they  replied,  and  not  his  workman  who  took  the 
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extr*  profits.    By  sach  argnmentB  the  p&rtj  in  power  pff»i 
TMled,  alluding  u  little  aa  poBBible  to  tbe  iVoe-trade  panUtl 
In  Engl&nd ;  its  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  trying  to 
arouse  prejudice  by  taunts  of  a  British  alliance,  and  by  oip< 
dilating  a  story  that  Secretary  Walker  bad  privately  aub. 
mitted  his  report  to  Pakenham  before  pabUshing 
j^  I,    it  to  Congress.    A  loirer  tariff  bill  was  reported ; 
It  passed  the  House  in  July,  the  largest  vote  in  ita 
&vor  being  thrown  by  members  fh>m  the  north-west  and 
south-west  J*  in  the  Senate,  after  a  hard  strnggle,  It 
managed  to  pass  with  an  amendinentf  in  which 
the  House  concnrred ;    and  the  President  approving  at 
once,  the  bill  became  a  law,  to  go  into  eCTeot  on  the 
1st  of  December.^    This  Polk  tariff  act  reduced 
tbe  protective  duties,  and  as  a  new  feature  made  all  assess- 
ments ad  valorem,  a  method  which,  unlike  speciflo  duties, 
tempts  the  importer  to  f^ud.     Whigs  were  incensed,  as- 
tonished; for  the  Tyler  tariff,  which  had  worked  so  well 
that  Polk  carried  Pennsylvania  and  his  election  only  by 
hollow  professions  of  bis  favor  towards  it,  could  not  Itavv 
been  overthrown  at  this  Congress  bad  not  Dallas,  the  Tice- 
President,  also  turned  upon  Pennsylvania  with  his  casting 
vote?     Such  was  the  general  ill  fortune  which  pursued 
the  Whigs ;  and  it  was  cold  consolation  to  thorn  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Democracy  forswore  Polk  as  a  deceiver  and 
hung  their  own  recreant  Dallas  in  effigy. [|    The  sequel  will 
show,  however,  that  UTider  one  tariff  or  tbe  other  our  na- 
tional industries  continued  to  prosper.     "  British  all  ovei" 
this  Polk  tariff  was  called  by  the  mauu&cturere ;  but  Great 
Britain  gained  no  advantage  under  it  for  which  s  full  eqaiva. 
lent  was  not  given  in  return ;  though,  to  be  sure,  it  lowered 

•  The  TOU  stood  lUto95.     Cong,  DebrntM;  70  NlUs. 

t  Tbe  S«Ditfl  rote  itood  28  to  37. 

J  Act  July  80,  1846. 

}  Dkllu  gave  hia  cuting  rote  at  a  oritlcal  point  in  (kror  of  the  new 

Uriff;  and  his  vote  would  have  been  required  on  the  bitl'i  final  pungs 
had  not  a  Whig  senator  from  Tenneuee  voted  as  hii  l^idatun  becU 
biro,  Bgainet  bU  own  conviction*. 
II  Kewapsper*  of  the  day. 
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tho  duty  rate  on  woollen  goods  from  forty  to  thirty  per 
cent.,  and  reduced  the  scale  for  cotton  fabrics  and  iron* 
Business  is  deranged  by  frequent  changes  or  the  agitation 
of  changes;  but  bad  as  change  must  be,  our  people  can  never 
hope  to  settle  down  into  a  comprehensive  national  policy 
with  anything  like  permanence  unless  some  experiment  ia 
permitted  of  opposing  systems  which  in  turn  dominate 
opinion.  Hitherto  American  wheat  and  grain  had  been 
excluded  from  the  ports  of  every  nation  in  Europe ;  and 
of  flour,  Bngland,  in  1844,  imported  more  than  twice  aa 
much  from  her  American  colonies  as  from  the  United 
States. 

Another  act  of  this  first  session  in  the  line  of  revenue 
reform  established  the  warehouse  system,  advantageous  to 
both  government  and  the  importers ;  under  it  security  was 
the  substitute  for  credit  where  full  duties  were  not  paid  in 
cash  when  the  goods  were  landed.* 

One  inevitable  result  of  the  recent  Whig  defeat  was  to 
bring  back  Yan  Buren's  independent  treasury  to  favor,  and 
to  decree  the  absolute  divorce  of  Bank  and  State.    Polk's 
opening  message  advised  such  a  policy,  and  Con- 
gress passed,  as  had  been  expected,  the  needful     ^'^ 


legislation.f  Such  was  the  final  triumph  of  a 
public  project  which  had  only  five  years  before  over- 
whelmed with  defeat  a  Democratic  President  and  his  party. 
The  new,  or  rather  the  restored  sub-treasury  system,  made 
the  government  the  guardian  of  its  own  treasures,  and  re- 
quired that  public  dealings  should  be  henceforth  in  gold 
and  silver  coin.  State  banks  were  left  to  their  own  paper 
devices  under  State  regulation,  for  meeting  the  wants  of  the 
people;  and  State  bank-notes  lost  much  of  their  former  dr- 


*  Act  Auguit  6, 1846.  Gkx>di  on  which  dutiei  had  not  been  paid 
to  be  kept  in  public  storehouMt.  In  tpeoial  instances  warduntsing 
had  been  permitted  already ;  and  here,  as  under  the  pre-emption  ^yt- 
tem,  a  brcMMl  principle  was  applied  in  legislation  after  exceptional  ads 
bad  demonstrated  its  excellence. 

t  Act  August  6,  1846,  chap.  90.  See  2  Benton,  668,  736;  2  Statet- 
maa's  Manual,  1461.  This  was  a  re-enaotmeat  of  the  aot  of  1810. 
A^pra,  p.  824. 
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oulation,  having  been  received  hitherto  by  federal 

at  disoretion.    This  was  thought  for  many  years  tho  ond 

and  solution  of  the  national  currency  problem ;  bat  it  was 

not. 

Two  points  are  observable  in  the  rapid  and  important 
work  of  this  Congressional  session :  first,  that  Texas,  whoso 
representatives  cast  their  votes  with  the  rest,  was  now  a 
State  in  the  Union ;  next,  that  the  incorporation  of  that 
State  had  speedily  involved  the  United  States  in  a  war  with 
Mexico.  The  administration  and  its  fViends  were  coura- 
geous certainly,  or  venturesome,  in  adhering  to  their  new 
tariff  bill  after  the  war  had  actually  begun  and  more  than 
ten  millions  had  been  appropriated  for  maintaining  our 
arms.  They  believed,  doubtless,  that  because  the  contest 
of  republics  was  so  unequal  the  stronger  would  easily  pre- 
vail ;  but  there  is  a  strength  in  desperation  to  save  one's 
native  soil  which  may  humble  even  conquerors.  Honey, 
they  thought,  would  purchase  peace,  would  purchase  ter- 
ritory, by  bribing  at  least  the  leaders  of  this  poor  people ; 
but  the  leaders  heeded  the  public  voice,  and  the  people, 
though  their  republic  be  misgoverned,  are  rarely  craven 
enough  to  barter  for  gold  their  country's  cause.  Mexico, 
though  torn  with  intestine  quarrels  like  all  the  other 
Spanish- American  countries  to  the  south  of  us,  preserved 
the  spark  of  liberty  and  the  remnant  of  her  old  Spanish 
pride.  In  fine,  if  we  were  to  conquer  Mexico,  we  must 
conquer  her  like  Cortez.  This  mingled  race  of  Aztecs  and 
Aztec  conquerors  had  too  little  cold  prudence  to  purchase  a 
pusillanimous  peace.  But  besides  all  this,  the  rapacity  of 
our  annexationists  was  already  too  great  for  any  peaceful 
sacrifice  to  have  saved  Mexico  from  mutilation.  Texas, 
indeed,  was  already  torn  from  her;  whether  that  province 
should  go  to  the  United  States  or  remain  independent  had 
been  the  only  practical  issue  these  last  four  years;  had  that 
been  the  only  prize,  we  might  have  borne  it  off  in  peace 
after  all  our  perfidy.  But  "  purposely,"  as  Presi- 
dent Tyler  had  stated  it  in  his  Texas  treaty  mes- 
sage, the  boundary  of  Texas  had  been  kept  open  for  nego- 
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tiatioD  with  Mexico.  This  meant  that  he  adopted  th« 
fl-aud  of  the  Texas  revolutionists  in  voting  to  themselves 
the  whole  domain  of  Mexico  to  the  Rio  Orande,  whereas 
the  original  and  uniform  south-western  boundary  of  the 
Texas  province  was  admitted  to  be  the  river  Nueces  and 
its  interior  valley,  an  area  sufficient  to  comprise  all  they  had 
colonized.*  It  meant  still  more  than  this,  that  the  glut  of 
our  slaveholders  would  not  be  satiated  without  a  new  boun- 
dary line  across  the  continent  which  would  give  them  New 
Mexico  and  the  long-coveted  region  of  California.  Polk's 
first  hope  was  like  his  predecessor's,  that  California,  so  remote 
from  the  seat  of  the  Mexican  government,  might  be  bought  rf 
that  if  our  terminus  was  fated  to  advance,  the  terminus  of 
our  sister  republic  would  accommodate  and  recede.  But 
all  such  hopes  were  a  delusion.  The  wolf  seemed  now  our 
emblem,  as  of  the  splendid  republic  which  Romulus  founded ; 
but  Mexico  was  not  the  lamb  dumb  before  her  shearers. 

Neither  of  these  southern-bred  Presidents  felt  that  com- 
punction for  the  rights  of  the  weaker  which  makes  just 
men  hesitate.    Tyler's  swift  messenger,  Floyd  Waggaman, 
hurried  to  the  Hermitage,  bearing  the  packet  of 
despatches  which  tendered  annexation  to  Texas   ^j^ 
under  the  midnight  option  which   our  retiring 
magistrate  had  exercised.;|:    Not  finding  there  Major  Donel- 
son,  our  Texan  chargi^  he  journeyed  on  at  once  to  Galves- 
ton, by  way  of  New  Orleans,  and    fulfilled  his  errand. 
Donelson,  by  the  Ist  of  April,  laid  this  unexpected    .^-, 
oflfor  of  the  United  States  before  President  Anson 
Jones  at  the  Texan  capital.    The  fear  of  European  influence 
in  this  quarter  seems  not  to  have  been  unfounded ;  for  Eng- 
land and  France,  while  careful  not  to  come  into  collision 
with  our  government,  were  trying  to  circumvent  its  designs. 
These  European  agents  were  laboring  for  the  peace  which 
Mexico  wished, — namely,  under  a  pledge  that  Texas  should 
not  annex  herself  to  any  other  country.     Preliminaiy 

*  See  AuBtin's  map  of  Texas  publiahed  in  1817. 
t  George  Bancroft's  MS.  letter,  Feb.  6, 1887. 
%  Suprm^  p.  488. 
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articles  to  that  effect  had  just  been  signed  bj  Ashbel 
Smith,  the  Texan  Secretary  of  State,  and  sent  to 
Mexico,  and  the  Mexican  Congress  formally  and 
In  honest  faith  sanctioned  a  peaceable  settlement  on  snch  a 
basis.*  But  it  was  diamond  cut  diamond  in  Texas  diplo- 
macy, and  Donelson's  despatches  changed  the  whole  fiuMi 
of  the  situation.  President  Jones  had  listened  serionsly  to 
the  plan  of  independence  with  renunciation  of  the  United 
States,!  but  the  enthusiasm  of  his  people  was  irresistible. 
He  convened  the  Texan  Congress  for  the  16th  of  June  and 
recommended  a  convention  for  the  4th  of  July  following. 
Two  offers  confronted  this  Congress  when  it  met : 
from  Mexico  a  treaty  of  peace  on  terms  of  sepa- 
rate independence;  from  the  United  States  annexation 
under  our  joint  resolution.  The  former  was  unanimously 
rejected,  the  latter  unanimously  accepted.  A  con- 
vention followed,  which  met  at  Austin  ;  here  only 
one  dissenting  voice  was  heard  when  the  vote  was  taken 
on  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and  the  popular  vote, 
three  months  later,  upon  the  adoption  of  a  State 
constitution  to  submit  to  the  American  Congress, 
showed  that  Texas  had  but  one  sentiment  lefl.| 

President  Polk  on  his  accession  had  left  Tyler's  choice 
of  the  alternative  to  take  full  effect.§  By  his  direction 
Secretary  Buchanan  had  given  official  assurance  that  if 
the  people  of  Texas  accepted  our  offer  we  would  look  afler 
the  consequences.  Secret  agents  were  sent,  besides,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  British  and  French  emissaries 
and  aid  in  counteracting  them.  A  special  message,  aftei 
our  Congress  convened  in  December,  transmitted 
the  tidings  that  Texas  had  fully  conformed  to  the 

*  2  Tyler,  chap.  14  ;  1  Curtis's  Buchanan,  chap.  21. 

fib.  Houston  appears  to  have  done  the  same,  though  he  professecl 
afterwards  that  he  had  been  merely  "  coquetting' '  with  BuTopean 
powers  so  as  to  make  the  United  States  jealous.  See  68  and  78  Nilea ; 
74  ib.,  814  ;  Ashbel  Smith's  Reminiscences. 

I  2  Tyler,  chap.  14  ;  68  Niles. 

{See  Annual  Message,  December,  1845;  69  Kilei,  281;  Curtii's 
Buchanan,  chap.  21 ;  2  Benton,  687.   Also  Polk  Papers. 
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proposed  terms  of  admission  to  the  Union,  and  was  already 
knocking  at  the  door.  Congreas  took  action  quickly  so  as 
to  escape  the  avalanche  of  anti -slavery  remonstrances  which 
began  to  descend  from  the  North  and  northern  legislatures. 
A  bill  for  the  immediate  admission  of  Texas  was  driven 
through  both  Houses  under  whip  and  spur,  and 
received  the  President's  signature.  The  first  joint 
resolution  of  this  session  was  one  which  admitted  Texas 
into  the  tTnion  on  au  equal  footing  with  the  oripnal 
States ;  and  ita  first  act  extended  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  over  that  lately  foreign  jurisdiction.*  Two  senatora 
and  two  representatives  were  permitted  to  the  new  State, 
and  with  rapid  expedition  the  new  State  govern- 
ment was  organised.  Henderson  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Texas  by  a  large  majority.  Jones,  the  late  Preei- 
dent,  went  into  retirement;  Sam  Houston  managed  to  get 
chosen  one  of  the  United  States  senators  after  public  assur- 
ances that  he  had  always  been  an  annexationist,  playing  per- 
fidy every  time  to  the  other  side.  Aehbel  Smith,  in  fine,  was 
made  the  scapegoat  for  British  intervention,  and  Texan 
diplomacy  came  to  an  end  simultaneously  with  the  inde- 
pendent fllibuatering  republic 

The  President's  message  boasted  this  new  accession  of  tht 
Lone  Star  Republic  as  a  "bloodless  achievement"  in  which 
the  sword  had  no  part.f  The  boast  was  premature  and 
presumptuous,  and  Polk  well  knew  it.  This  self-same  mes- 
sage betrayed  bis  anxiety  over  the  course  Uexico  would 
take  in  consequence.  Incensed  a  second  time  by  the  faith- 
lessness of  these  revolutionist  invaders  in  breaking  from  a 
peace  after  the  preliminaries  had  been  arranged;  incited, 
too,  by  those  Oregon  troubles  which  for  the  moment  seemed 
likely  to  plunge  their  despoilers  into  a  war  with  England; 
the  people  of  the  Mexican  republic  were  surely  in  no  temper 
to  let  Texas  depart  unpunished.  There  were,  besides,  the 
boundaries  unadjusted,  claims  unsettled,  and  Texas  was 
only  the  beginning  of  our  projected  dismemberment.    To 

■  Joint  RMoIation  and  Act  Deo.  »,  ISUj  TO  HUm. 
r  Annnal  HeoMge,  Deo.  3, 1B46. 
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satisfy  Mexican  claimants  and  the  speculating  ring  in  Tezma 
land  and  scrip,  of  whom  Secretary  Walker  was  the  reputed 
head,*  to  accomplish  at  all  the  purposes  with  which  this 
new  administration  had  set  out,  to  make  our  title  defensible 
against  the  world,  some  treaty  with  Mexico,  our  offended 
neighbor,  was  indispensable ;  and  no  treaty  was  likely  to 
be  procured  without  war,  or  the  menace  of  a  war,  anlees 
Mexican  loaders  could  bo  bribed  to  sell  out  the  people. 

Upon  the  despatch  of  Tyler's  unrccalled  messenger 
yi^'^  the  Mexican  minister  at  Washington  had  protested 

and  demanded  his  passports.    The  loyal  republi- 
cans of  Mexico  were  furious  when  the  news  reached  them 

that  Texas  had  flung  herself  into  the  embrace  of 

'  the  United  States,  like  an  eloping  daughter;  and 

their  fierce  clamor  was  for  war  and  instant  vengeance. 

Herrera,  the  President  of  the  republic,  an  upright  citizen, 

though  of  peaceful  and  compromising  disposition,  shrank 

before  the  rising  storm,  and  in  the  first  month  of 
jmmxj.  *^®  ^^^  y®*^  Paredes,  a  revolutionary  soldier,  was 

installed  in  his  place.f 
Many  of  our  southern  citizens  had  felt  confident  all  along 
that  the  Mexicans  would  bluster  but  not  fight ;  they  were 
incredulous  that  freemen  of  this  inferior  type  could  show 
courage  in  what  was  sure  to  bo  a  losing  cause.  But  Polk's 
administration  felt  just  misgivings.  Assuming  that  Texas 
and  the  United  States  had  the  right  to  unite  if  they  chose, 
it  did  not  follow  that  Mexico  had  no  right  to  complain,  nor 
was  it  at  all  likely  that  she  would  yield  her  sanction  to  the 
match.  Soft  excuses  produced  no  impression.  European 
diplomatists  predicted  that  Mexico  would  make  war  on  the 
United  States.  President  Polk,  alarmed  at  the  rising  spirit 
of  the  press  and  people  of  our  sister  republic,  determined 
to  anticipate  hostilities  by  throwing  a  strong  body  of  our 
troops  upon  the  Texan  frontior.J  This  was  done  at  the 
request  of  Texas,  but  not  until  after  its  convention  hadfblly 

•  See  2  Benton,  680. 

t  S  H.  H.  Bancroft's  Pacific  States,  cbape.  11, 11 

(  1  Ourtis's  Buchanan,  chap.  21. 
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aooepted  tbs  proffered  lermB  of  uoion.     Pi-om  the  flnt 
Folk  resolved  to  maintain  the  pretentious  claim 
that  the  voBtern  bonndary  of  Texas  was  at  the  Bio    j^^ 
Grande  del  Korte;  and  in  pursuance  of  that  reBolva 
General  Zachary  Taylor  was  ordered  to  take  position  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  that  river.    Sailing  in  July 
from  New  Orleans  with  a  considurable  force,  Tay- 
lor, soon  after  Lis  arrival,  etitabliabed  his  camp  at  Cor> 
pus  Cbristi,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kuecoa,  the  tkrthest 
point  to  which  the  Texan  population  had  overextended. 
Uls  first  orders  directed  him  to  occupy  that  disputed  terri- 
tory up  to  the  Rio  Grande  for  defence  and  protection  to  the 
same  extent  that  Texas  had  occupied  it,  without  commit- 
ting any  act  of  hostility,  and  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
any  posts  actually  occupied  by  Uexican  forces  or  Uexican 
settlements.     For  about  six  months,  therefore,  Taylor's 
army  remained  posted  at  Corpus  Christi,  entirely  unmo- 
lested and  unmolesting,  and  awaiting  events,*  his  force  at 
first  consisting  of  fiiloen  hundred,  bnt  increased  by  No- 
vember to  almost  four  thousand. 

This  was  the  situation  on   the  frontier  when   Polic'i 
message  vaunted  the  "  bloodless  achievement"  of  Texas. 
Meantime,  he  bad  undertaken  with  the  strictest  secrecy  to 
discover  what  negotiation  could  possibly  be  elTeotod  with 
the  mainiud  republic.    Official  riilations  bad  of  course  been 
broken  off.    The  lalest  instalments  due  the  United  States 
under  the  claims  treaty  Mexico  had  ceased  to  pay,  though 
faithful  to  bur  debt  until  the  Texas  intrigue  was 
revelled  to  ber  eyee.f     In  October  the  Mexican  octnur. 
Secretary  of  State  was  confidentially  apprised  that 
our  new  Executive  wished  to  send  an  envoy  to  Mexioo 


"  Bs.  Doa.;  I  Curtii'i  Buebuian,  chap.  81.     TO  HIIm,  3M. 

t  8  H.  H.  Bucroft.  Praildent  BanU  Annft  had  ordered  the  fbnith 
and  ftfth  iniUlmeat*  paid  in  cuih  titer  the  United  Statoi  njeetad  Um 
Tylar  tieatj  in  1844 ;  but  h  leenu  that  lom*  ot  the  drafla  weia  Ht- 
hoBond.    On  JsauHj  80, 1846,  «ght  quartarlj  initalmenti  were  o*i^ 
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clothed  with  power  to  arrange  the  pending  questions  be> 
tween  the  United  States  and  that  republic.  His  answer 
was  equivocal  and  to  the  effect  that  Mexico,  though  con- 
sidering herself  deeply  injured,  would  receive  a  commis- 
sioner from  the  United  States  who  came  empowered  to 
offer  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  done  as  to  Texas.  Presi- 
dent Polk  waited  for  no  clearer  explanation,  but 
"packed  off  John  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  to  the  Mexi- 
can capital ;  giving  him  the  credentials  of  envoy  and  min- 
ister of  the  United  States  with  f\ill  power  to  discuss  and 
settle  all  disputed  questions.*  SlidoU,  a  cotton  economist 
of  the  new  school  and  a  member  of  Congress,  was  one  of 
those  who  felt  over-confident  that  Mexico  under  the  pin 
cers  might  roar  but  she  would  not  fight.f  It  was  only 
^^^^  three  weeks  before  Congress  should  come  together 
'that  he  took  his  instructions  and  hastened  to  the 
Gulf.  His  instructions  were  chiefly  verbal,  and  from  Presi- 
dent Polk  himself ;  they  pointed,  it  is  quite  certain,  to 
the  acquisition  of  California,  for  which  he  was  authorized 
to  offer  a  good  round  sum  ;|  and  Polk  enjoined  it  upon 
him  not  to  tell  to  a  single  human  being  what  those  verba! 
instructions  were.§  Slidell  reached  Vera  Cruz  quite  in- 
opportunely, as  it  happened,  and  while  the  menace 
**"  of  a  United  States  squadron  off  the  harbor  made 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  very  angry.  The  temporiz- 
ing Herrera,  too,  was  now  at  his  last  straits,  while  the  war 
fever  in  Mexico  was  increasing  daily.  In  the  midst  of  an 
irritating  correspondence  over  our  minister's  credentials, 
which  the  Mexican  Secretary  showed  were  broader  than 
he  had  consented  to,  the  Herrera  government  sank  under 
the  wave  of  revolution,  and  Paredos,  the  soldier,  was 
borne  into  power.    At  the  ancient  capital  Slidell  found  in- 


*  8  H.  H.  Bancroft,  chap.  18. 

t  See  letter,  1  Curtis's  Buchanan,  chap.  21. 

J  See  16  H.  H.  Bancroft,  698;  Polk's  Diary. 

{  2  Curtis's  Buchanan,  600,  etc.  Congress  was  informed  of  the  un* 
ceremonious  manner  in  which  Slidell  had  been  despatched,  but  at  to 
his  instructions  the  President  was  silent.     Message,  December,  184&. 
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■tailed  a  military  conclave,  from  whom,  at  ftret,  h%  waa 
Banguine  of  coaxing  a  purchase,  thinking  that  saoh 
wairiors  had  their  price ;  and  Secretary  Buchanan  j, 
prompted  him  in  official  deflpatcbes  that  indem- 
nifying  Mexico  for  her  "  imaginary  rights"  over  Texas 
was  not  the  sole  business  he  was  sent  upon.  But  not 
one  ray  of  recognition  came  from  this  soldier 
government;  and  in  March,  SlidelFs  passports 
were  sent  to  him  at  his  request,  and  he  left  in  discomfiture.* 

President  Polk  had  surmised  that  this  would  be  the  end 
of  it ;  and  anticipating  Mexico's  obstinate  refhsal  to  part 
with  her  domains  in  peace,  ho  took  his  ready  alternative. 
Without  a  word  of  warning,  however  secret,  to  Congress, 
which  was  in  full  session,  with  no  conference  on  this  subject, 
further  than  to  hint  repeatedly,  as  the  Oregon  difficulty 
gave  him  double  excuse  for  doing  without  exposing  his  game, 
that  it  was  prudent  in  times  of  peace  to  prepare  for  war,f 
he  ordered  General  Taylor  to  advance  and  take  a  position 
on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Bio  Orande ;  he  also  as- 
sembled  a  strong  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  ^^ 
This  was  done  upon  the  downfall  of  Herrera.  Polk's 
Secretary  of  State  meanwhile  had  urged  Slidell  to  try  his 
best  to  get  the  Paredes  government  to  recognize  him,  so 
that  the  President  might  make  out  a  clear  case  of  refusal 
on  Slidell's  return,  which  would  be  the  signal  for  proposing 
to  Congress  *^  energetic  measures."^  Despatches  more  con- 
temptuous of  a  country  to  whom  an  apology  was  owing 
were  never  penned.  To  provoke  this  feeble  sister  republio 
to  hostilities,  at  the  same  time  putting  on  her  the  offence 
of  shedding  the  first  blood,  was  the  step  predetermined  if 
she  would  not  sign  away  her  domains  for  gold. 

This  was  the  programme :  to  let  loose  the  demon  of  wai, 


*  1  Oortia't  fiuohanan,  ohap.  21 ;  8  H.  H.  Baneroft,  ehi^  18  {  Xx. 
Dooi.  106,  Twenty-ninth  Oongren. 

t  2  See  President's  Messages,  Deo.  2, 1846,  and  March  24, 1848. 

i  1  Ourtis's  Buchanan,  chap.  21.    Slidell  was  also  requested  to  find 
oat  all  he  could  while  in  Mexico  and  see  whether  the  European  poi 
planning  interrention-      lb. 
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and  under  the  smoke  of  defending  the  fourth  part  of 
Mexico  we  had  just  snatched  from  her  to  despoil  her  of 
another.  The  programme  succeeded  after  a  struggle,  but 
the  dark  catastrophe  locked  up  in  our  bloody  acquisitions 
was  hidden  for  many  years.  Zachary  Taylor — plain,  blunt 
warrior  that  he  was — obeyed  the  orders  of  his  oommauder- 
in-chiof  without  a  question.  Marching  his  troops  through 
the  wild  and  uninhabited  country  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  he  reached  the  south- 
western angle  of  land  where  this  latter  river  empties  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  His  instructions  required  him  to 
take  possession  of  Point  Isabel  and  other  points  which 
threatened  Matamoros,  the  Mexican  town  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Bio  Grande ;  points  occupied  by  Mexican  citi- 
zens he  had  six  months  before  been  ordered  not  to  molest. 
Taylor's  advance,  besides  menacing  an  old  Mexican  town 
^  _  across  tbe  river,  was  a  wanton  and  warlike  invasion 
of  territory  on  the  eastern  bank  colonized  by 
Mexico,  to  which  Texas  never  had  the  shadow  of  a  right, 
though  voting  it  into  her  dominion.  Spanish-American 
citizens  and  the  local  authorities  protested  to  no  purpose ; 
for  Taylor  intrenched  himself  opposite  Matamoras,  in  sight 
of  the  bayonets  and  banners  of  the  Mexican  troops,  and 
next  began  blockading  the  river.  Upon  his  persistent 
refusal  to  withdraw  to  the  lino  of  the  Nueces,  the  Mexican 
general,  Arista,  sent  a  military  force  across  the  Rio  Grande. 
Collision  and  bloodshed  were  inevitable;  and  a 
small  reconnoitring  party  of  Americans  being 
soon  after  attacked  by  a  larger  Mexican  force  and  captured, 
with  a  trifling  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  United 
States  literally  put  the  onus  upon  Mexico  of  striking  the 
first  blow  and  shedding  the  first  blood.  But  the  real  cause 
of  war  consisted,  as  Mexico  well  claimed,  in  Taylor's  posi- 
tion at  the  Rio  Grande  which  he  refused  to  quit.  Indeed, 
it  resulted  readily  from  his  plans  that,  after  the  well-fought 
_    ^  ^   fields  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  our 

Mat  ^4. 

conquering  general  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and 
took  Matamoras  before  ho  could  possibly  have  learned 
whether  Congress  would  declare  offensive  war. 
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Neither  troope  nor  squadrons  on  the  fVontler  and  oout  of 
Hexioo  bearing  the  stars  and  stripes  oonid  terrify  P&redet 
or  give  imposing  consequence  to  Slidell'a  ftruitleas  mieuon. 
Betuming  to  New  Orleans,  Slidell  reported  by  let-    ^^ 
ter  bis  ill  suocesB.*    And  now  it  was  left  for  the 
wolf  to  proclaim  to  the  American  people  how  the  lamb 
had  polluted  the  waten.    Polk's  ferocious  war  meesage  waa 
transmitted  to  Congresa  on  the  11th  of  May,  with  ^^,, 
its  howling  catalogue  of  grievaDces.    Mexico  had 
reAiaed  to  negotiate  with  an  envoy  sent  to  her  with  fbll 
power  to  adjust  every  difference,  and  settle  all  boundary 
difflcnltiea  on  the  most  indulgent  terras.    Kexico'a  con- 
tinued and  onrodrossed  wrongs  committed  upon  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  American  citizens  cried  out  against 
her.'f    All  this  was  enough  to  exhaust  the  cup  of  forbear- 
ance; but  DOW  "Mexico  baa  passed  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  has  invaded  our  territory,  and  shed  Ameri- 
can blood  upon  the  American  soil."     "  War  exists,  and  not- 
withstanding all  our  efforts  to  avoid  it,  exists  by  the  act  of 
Uexico  herself.''^ 

This  was  an  ingenious  plea  to  the  country,  and  it  had  its 
flill  effect,  though  not  a  word  of  allusion  had  been  made  to 
the  scheme  fbr  annexing  more  Mexican  territory.    Con- 
gress resolved  at  once  a  formal  declaration  of  the 
war  as  already  existing  "  by  ibo  act  of  Ueztco."§ 
[t  was  enough  that  Taylor's  gallant  tittle  army  was  in  peril, 

•  1  OurtU't  Webtter,  ehap.  31. 

t  We  bave  tbown  how  Uezioo  itfsined  to  jmj  all  the  wu  bound  tft 
pay  under  ber  treat;,  nalil  the  Texu  uuteiUion  birlj  ezcoMd  har. 
Stpro,  p.  6SS.  Sea,  alio,  8  U.  U.  Bftncrolt,  chap.  18,  for  deUiU. 
Mexico'*  faeble  coDditioo  pleaded  for  mure;.  A  (eoond  arbitration 
oooTentloa  had  been  concluded  in  ld43  to  diipoH  of  outlawed  oUIdm 
agalntt  Mezioo,  and  HbiIcbd  claimi  in  ratum  againtt  the  UnlUd 
BtatM.  Hezioo  ratified ;  but  in  tbe  United  Statei  Senate  the  treaty 
wai  altered  and  in  ita  mutilated  itate  no  ftirther  notice  wai  takes 
of  it.  Tet  Polk  unfairlj  auerted,  in  hli  meMage  or  Deeember  8 
1846,  that  Heiioo  had  violated  her  faith  in  tfaii  reapecL  8  H.  H 
Bancroft,  ib. 

t  Fiealdent'i  Heoage.  Hay  U,  tSM;  Ooafreakma)  DabatM. 

I  Aet  May  IS,  INB.  See  page  6S0,  note. 
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for  all  the  President's  wishes  to  be  promptly  and  harmoiii- 
onsly  complied  with.  Congress  authorized  a  call  for  fif^ 
thousand  volunteers,  one-half  of  them  to  be  immediately 
mustered  into  the  service  and  the  remainder  kept 
as  a  reserve ;  ten  million  dollars  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury surplus  of  twelve  millions  were  appropriated  to  begin 
operations  with,  and  expenditures  aggregating  more  than 
fifty  millions  were  authorized  before  the  session  came  to 
an  end.  To  the  call  for  volunteers  our  people  quickly 
responded.  The  heart-beat  was  passionate  in  all  sections 
bat  New  England, — "our  country,  right  or  wrong." 

While  our  commander,  General  Taylor,  after  crossing 
the  Bio  Grande,  struck  for  the  interior  of  Mexico,  sum* 
mary  possession  was  taken  of  tho  territories  for  which 
the  eagle's  eye  had  glistened.  New  Mexico  and  California 
were  the  new  prey.  General  Kearny,  at  the  head  of  a 
competent  force,  marched  upon  Santa  F6,  the  capital  of 
New  Mexico,  that  ancient  town  for  which  so  many 

^^  Texas-American  invasions  bad  been  equipped.  No 
formal  opposition  being  offered,  he  hoisted  the  American 
flag  and  by  authority  of  President  Polk  proclaimed  New 
Mexico  a  part  of  tho  United  States.  Military  possession 
was  secured  by  the  appointment  of  civil  officers  to  govern 
the  territory.  Leaving  a  strong  garrison  at  Santa  F6, 
Keamy  ordered  a  portion  of  his  command,  under  Colonel 
Doniphan,  to  join  General  Wool  at  Chihuahua,  and  then 
with  a  small  force  he  started  for  California. 

WooPs  invasion  of  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Coahuila 
and  Chihuahua,  west  of  the  Eio  Grande,  was  for  military 
effect  simply ;  but  California,  the  lamb  of  golden  fleece, 
made  the  chief  prize  of  our  rapine.  Borne  off  from  its 
mother's  arms  without  a  struggle,  this  Pacific  province  was 
almost  as  easily  seized  as  New  Mexico.  The  whole  story 
of  California's  conquest  is  one  of  utter  disregard  for  Mexi- 
can rights  of  jurisdiction  over  Mexican  soil.  As  part  of 
the  late  swarming  movement  wo  have  mentioned,  from  the 
region  of  Missouri  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  many  of 
our  pioneer  settlers  had  in  preference  to  inclement  Oregon 
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ohosen  the  beautiful  and  undulating  country  of  upper  Oali- 
fomia.  Almost  simultaneously  with  President  Tyler^s  in- 
trigue to  acquire  Texas,  or  perhaps  slightly  earlier,  tbeie 
American  immigrants  began  to  arrive  in  the  Pacific  ooast 
province,  and  the  natives  treated  them  kindly. 
The  Mexican  republic  tried  in  vain*  to  close  the 
gate  upon  the  dangerous  new-comers.  This  vastly  signifi- 
cant feat  of  carrying  the  Anglo-American  race  beyond  the 
last  mountain  barriers  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  planting 
it  firmly  on  the  remote  ocean  shore  was,  so  Benton  has 
alleged,  an  act  not  of  the  American  government,  but  of  the 
people,  which  compelled  the  government  to  follow.f  And 
with  some  reference  to  this  momentous  achievement, 
though  the  importance  of  his  mission  has  been  much  ex- 
aggerated, young  John  G.  Fremont,  Benton's  son-in-law, 
who  was  a  young  and  daring  lieutenant  of  the  army,  pro- 
moted soon  to  a  captaincy,  made  three  exploring  expedi- 
tions into  the  vast  and  almost  unknown  interior  of  this 
immense  slope,  a  large  tract  of  which  was  ours  by  good 
right  already.  Oregon  was  the  ultimate  direction  to  which 
Fremont's  first  expedition  bore ;  and  he  left  the  j^i^ 
mouth  of  the  Kansas  Biver  by  a  route  familiar  to  ^  fi 
Oregon  trappers  and  emigrants,  and  proceeded  up 
the  Platte,  and  past  Fort  Laramie  to  the  South  Pass.  This 
was  the  occasion  on  which  our  pathfinder,  or  scientific  ex- 
plorer rather,  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  highest  peak  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains;  a  mere  incident,  of  course,  but  one 
which  took  strong  hold  of  the  popular  imagination.  Fre- 
mont's second  expedition  in  1843  was  of  much  more  con- 
sequence :  it  involved  military  preparations,  and  is  said  to 
have  had  military  objects  in  view;  and,  more  than  this, 
Benton  relates  that  the  administration  actually  tried  to 
countermand  the  young  officer's  orders,  but  he  was  jg|^ 
hurried  off  by  a  stratagem  of  his  wife  before  the  J«i»- 
countermand  could  reach  hiuL^  His  new  route  "••■■*•• 
struck  farther  south ;  on  his  way  to  our  outposts  on  the 

•  By  an  order  of  September,  1846.  f  ^  Benton'i  View,  468. 

t  3  Benton,  478,  679. 
VOL.  iv.~84 
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Oolumbia  he  turned  aside  and  explored  the  Great  Salt  Lake 

of  what  is  now  Utah  Territory ;  and  completing,  finally,  his 

overland  survey  he  connected  it  with  Wilkes,  the 

wbtJimiIm  ^<^^&1  explorer.     He  made  a  boat  trip  down  the 

Columbia  Eiver  to  Fort  Vancouver  and  back  before 

starting  homeward ;  and  it  was  upon  his  homeward  journey 

that  he  explored  in  California,  having  embarked 

^Jt.  upon  some  mythical  river  which  was  believed  to 
flow  into  San  Francisco  Bay.  Enduring  with  his 
men  many  winter  perils  among  the  snow-capped  heights  of 
the  Nevadas,  he  at  length  reached  a  frontier  fort,  and  came 
back  to  his  starting-point  in  midsummer  by  following  the 
trail  of  the  Santa  F6  caravans.  Fremont's  California  ex- 
ploration was  only  an  incident  of  this  second  expedition, 
nor  had  he  any  important  connection  with  the  secret  plans 
of  President  Tyler  which  looked  to  its  conquest ;  and  yet 
the  Missourians  whose  influence  procured  the  expedition 
had  some  secret  purpose,  if  Benton,  who  ought  to  know, 
relates  truly ;  and  outside  the  great  work  of  geographical 
survey  on  which  the  government  engaged  him,  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  he  was  a  mysterious  forerunner  of 
those  north-western  settlers  whose  more  immediate  purpose 
had  been  to  forestall  the  British  occupation  of  Oregon  and 
who  shared  in  the  ambition  of  southern  Democrats  to 
realize  our  "  manifest  destiny"  on  the  Pacific  slope,  though 
without  the  design  which  these  latter  cherished  of  increas- 
ing the  area  of  American  slavery.* 

Full  of  energy  and  fire  (for  he  had  the  French  dash  in 
his  composition)  and  disposed  to  assume  authority  which 
was  not  conferred  upon  him,  Fremont  was  presently  in 
California  on  a  third  exploration,  with  armed  followers, 
when  he  received  orders  to  co-operate  with  other  secret 

1846.  ^g^^^s  ^^  ^^®  United  States  who  were  preparing  to 
January-  dctach  that  province  from  Mexico  when  the  ripe 

*^*^-  moment  should  arrive,  peaceably,  however,  tf  this 
were  possible.     But  as  affairs  turned,  he  soon  figured  in  a 

•  See  16  H.  H.  Bancroft,  chap.  19 ;  2  Benton,  47S,  679,  tto. ;  69 
NUet,  48,  76. 
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revolutionary  movement  not  probably  in  obedience,  but  in 
disobedience,  of  his  orders  from  Washington.*  Secret  iii- 
Btructions,  in  fact,  had  issued  fV*om  Buchanan  and  the 
State  department  months  before  Congress  declared  war 
with  Mexico,  and  the  object  of  those  instructions  was  to 
seduce  California  from  allegiance  to  the  Mexican  republic 
by  soft  and  friendly  approaches.f  Off  the  Pacific  our 
naval  squadrons  had  long  been  watching  for  the  emergency 
to  arrive  which  would  justify  another  pounce  upon  the 
Califomian  seaports,  such  as  Commodore  Jones  had  made 
BO  prematurely  at  Monterey  .J  One  justifying  emergency 
would  have  been  the  war  now  imminent  between  the  two 
republics ;  the  other,  an  attempt  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of 
England  or  France  to  take  possession  of  the  pleasant  land. 
The  popular  surmise  which  served  as  a  constant  bait  in 
these  days  to  American  cupidity,  was  that  England  cher- 
ished a  distinct  design  of  seizing  and  occupying  California 
for  herself.  That  bugbear  may  now  be  dismissed ;  for  if 
there  was  foundation  for  any  such  suspicions  at  all,  it  was 
that  Bome  protectorate  under  British  auspices,  or  a  guarantee 
of  some  kind  to  California,  might  prevent  that  country  from 
falling  into  the  lap  of  the  United  States  as  Texas  had  fallen. 
Even  of  the  latter  plan  no  positive  evidence  whatever 
exists.§  It  is  unquestionable,  we  admit,  that  British  ap- 
prehensions were  greatly  excited  at  the  idea  that  our 
advancing  grasp  should  embrace  California,  with  its  com- 
mercial proximity  to  China  and  the  East  Indies;  and  yet 
the  fair-minded  and  failing  ministry  of  Peel  was  the  last  of 
all  Bntish  ministries  to  have  entangled  it«elf  with  the 
affairs  of  the  North  American  continent.  Already  had 
Texas  annexation  been  accomplished  against  its  baffling 
influence,  and  the  ablest  efforts  of  Peel's  diplomacy  could 
not  even  now  avert  a  sacrifice  of  British  interest  in  the 

*  17  H.  H.  Bancroft,  chap.  1. 

1 16  ib.,  chap.  19;  BuchaDaa'i  leeret  initruotions  to  Laricin,  Liea- 
tenant  Gillespie,  etc 

X  Supray  p.  446. 

I  See  17  H.  H.  Bancroft,  206,  etc.,  where  thii  whole  laljecl  !•  cai«> 
ftilly  examined. 
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Columbia  Biver.  While  England,in  short,  made  no  secret 
of  opposing  all  further  aggrandizement  by  the  American 
Union,  so  far  as  subtle  and  indirect  effort  short  of  offence 
and  open  rupture  oould  give  effect  to  her  wishes,  she  felt 
the  hopelessness  of  bracing  up  so  weak  a  power  as  Mexico, 
that  childish  experimenter  in  self-government.  Silently 
she  retreated  before  the  thunders  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,"^ 
and  in  the  South  American  republics,  whose  dissensions 
were  ignored  by  the  United  States,  both  England  and 
France  sought  their  safer  compensation. 

No  candid  person  can  read  of  the  seizure  of  romantic 
California,  ibis  land  of  bright  fertility  and  treasures  hap- 
pily hidden,  without  feeling  impressed  by  the  coarse  con- 
tempt for  everything  like  native  rights  which  our  Ameri- 
can conquerors  displayed.  To  them  it  was  a  modem 
Canaan,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  set  apart  to 
be  possessed  by  God's  chosen  people.  The  Californiana 
were  looked  upon  as  a  degraded  race,  too  few  in  number 
and  too  cowardly  withal  to  make  their  claims  respected 
or  even  obvious  to  mankind.  Such  was  Fremont's  view 
of  the  situation,  when  he  defied  Castro,  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernor, and  co-operated  in  the  revolt  of  our  newly-arrived 
American  settlers,  who  were  pretending  to  struggle  against 
oppression.  He  greatly  incensed  the  native  Californiana 
by  his  ambitious  and  needless  interference.  Interference 
it  was,  for  his  orders  from  the  Polk  administration  gave 
him  no  such  military  discretion  as  he  exercised;  ambitious 
interference,  for,  knowing  well  what  was  our  ultimate  wish 
and  design,  he  struck  for  popularity  with  his  countrymen, 
and  did  not  miscalculate ;  and  needless  interference,  inas- 
much as  the  drift  to  war  with  Mexico  made  the  conquest 
sure  by  regular  military  occupation.  There  were  sealed 
orders,  secret  orders,  borne  in  those  days  by  army  and 
navy  officers  of  rank  and  by  civilian  spies.  Captain  Fre- 
mont's success  was  all  the  easier  in  consequence,  for  while 
his  premature  operations  ])uzzled  other  American  agents, 

*  See  President  Polk's  Annual  Message,  December,  1S46,  whieh  m- 
■erted  this  doctrine  as  to  North  but  not  South  America. 
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who  hftd  Beorat  instructiona  of  their  own,  they  thought  it 
posrible  that,  instead  of  being  disolwdiant,  his  credentiala 
gave  a  broader  scope  than  theirs.*  The  Bocret  instruo- 
tioas  of  one  Larkin,  a  foreign  consul  whom  President 
Polk  selected  for  a  confidential  agent  in  October,  1846, 
betrayed  the  crafty  purpose  which  Folk's  admin- 
istration entertained  at  the  moment  that  it  was  oimw. 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  get  Slidell  into  the 
Uezioan  circle  that  ho  might  consummate  a  purchase.^  This 
Larkin  was  told  to  warn  the  people  of  California  against 
the  evils  of  all  attempts  at  European  interference,  an  in- 
terference which  the  United  States  would  not  permit;  to 
impress  upon  them  the  advantages  of  Uberty  nnder  the 
stars  and  stripes,  while  assaring  them,  at  the  same  time, 
that  could  they  bnt  assert  and  maintain  their  independence 
from  tfexico  we  would  welcome  them  either  as  a  sister 
republic  or  a  component  part  of  the  great  Union ;  and  all 
this,  finally,  he  should  do  without  awakening  the  suspioion 
or  jealousy  of  other  diplomatic  powers.}  This  was  the 
ch^ky  tone  of  persuasion ;  but  when  the  war  with  Uezioo 
bad  actually  begun,  another  tone  served  the  wolf  better, 
and  new  secret  agents.  For  this  aiternative  other  ia> 
strnotions  from  our  Navy  department  simultaneous  with 
those  to  Larkin,  or  even  earlier,§  prepared  the  way  for 
action.  Commodore  Sloat,  of  the  American  navy,  who 
commanded  the  Pacific  aquadronj  was  to  possess  himself 
of  San  Francisco  and  all  other  California  ports,  whenever 
be  should  loam  that  actual  boetilitioB  between  Hezico  and 
the  United  States  bad  begun.  Sloat  was  an  aged  officer, 
about  to  retire  from  the  service,  indeoisive  about 
taking  such  perilous  responsibilities  and  disposed  ^ 
to  construe  his  orders  cautiously.  In  May,  1846, 
earns  the  crisis  of  war;   and  the  new  instructions  then 

*  See  IT  H.  B.  Baucroft,  cbspt.  I,  S.  f  Si^^a,  p.  634. 

J  Secretary  Buchintii'i  initnictioni  to  Larkin,  October  17,  IMb, 
died  Id  H.  H.  Bancroft,  p.  66.  Oilleipie  did  not  leacli  him  with  th«i 
Inrtrnetlaiii  nntil  April  IT,  1846. 

I  SearMuy  Bancroft's  ln«tmctiont  to  Commodora  Sloat,  Jnae  M 
and  October  IT,  1S4G,  dud  IT  H.  H.  Banctoft,  p.  196 
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i88ued  from  Washington,  naval  and  military,  enjoined  the 
ooonpation  of  California  by  sea  and  land  in  plain  and  per- 
empUtry  terms.  These  instructions  showed,  moreover,  quite 
plainly,  that  more  than  a  temporary  occupation  while  the 
war  should  last  was  intended.  In  a  word,  the  United 
States  meant  constantly  to  acquire  California  by  one 
means  or  another,  only  that  for  many  months  it  was  not 
clear  just  what  those  means  should  be.*  Sloat's  blow,  of 
course,  was  to  be  struck  without  waiting  for  the  tedious 

arrival  of  the  official  news  or  official  instructions 
'  of  May.  He  waited  after  hearing  the  tidings  of 
blood  spilled  at  the  Bio  Grande ;  he  wavered,  he  hesitated 
even  when  he  knew  that  General  Taylor  bad  crossed  the 
river  to  Matamoras ;  and  despatches  he  sent  home  while 
waiting  for  more  positive  proof  and  positive  authority 
cost  him  a  reprimand  which  fortunately  was  neutralized 
by  his  decision  to  act  long  before  the  censure  could  reach 
him.  The  entreaties  of  bis  brother  officers  braced  him  up, 
the  news,  too,  that  Yera  Cruz  was  blockaded,  and,  finally, 
as  it  has  been  claimed,  this  very  revolt  of  settlers  which 
Fremont  had  been  assisting,  and  for  which  the  blame  might 
be  put  upon  Fremont's  shoulders.  Possibly  the  fear  oper- 
ated, besides,  that  the  British  admiral,  Seymour,  who  was 
hovering  about  the  California  coast,  would  seize  the  prize 
before  him.f  Sailing,  therefore,  from  Mazatlan,  Commo- 
dore Sloat  arrived  at  Monterey  about  the  1st  of  July, 

where  his  last   fit  of  indecision   came  and  was 
juiyV    shaken  oflF,  and  on  the  7th  he  formally  demanded 

that  port,  where  the  Mexican  fiag  had  not  been 
flying  for  two  months.  Monterey  was  peaceably  sur- 
rendered, a  proclamation   conciliatory  to  the  inhabitants 

of  California  was  issued,  and  the  stars  and  stripes 

were  hoisted.  San  Francisco  and  the  other  chief 
ports  on   the  coast  succumbed   in   like  manner.     There 


*  IiiBtnictions,  May,  June,  1846,  cited  17  H.  H.  Banoroft,  p.  197. 

f  A  romantic  legend  to  the  effect  that  Sloat  raced  with  the  British 
admiral,  and  snatched  California  just  in  time  to  save  it  from  England, 
is  finally  laid  at  rest  in  17  H.  H.  Bancroft,  chap.  9. 
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was  no  straggle,  no  glowing  incident  attending  this  trans- 
fer of  the  golden  land  from  the  Mexican  sovereignty  to 
oars,  which  proved,  and  was  designed  to  be,  permanent.* 

So  fiar,  then,  as  the  acquisition  was  concerned  for  which 
this  war  was  prosecuted,  the  foreign  territory  was  ours, 
with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  human  life.  For  our  foe,  the 
weakness  of  her  central  energy  at  the  borders  of  her  do- 
minion was  painfully  apparent.  Of  too  great  disparity  to 
be  thought  heroic  to  our  arms,  this  Mexican  war  unrolled 
its  bloody  consequences  like  the  siege  of  Troy.  Beginning 
in  a  sort  of  thumb-screw  pressure.  President  Polk  had  no 
wish  to  protract  the  agonj  of  this  unfortunate  sister  longer 
than  was  needful  to  secure  a  parchment  surrender  of  the 
soil  in  due  form.  His  cabinet  advisers  had  been  found 
united  at  the  outset  for  declaring  war,  and  yet  privately 
confident  at  the  same  time  that  there  would  be  no  war, 
that  in  "ninety  or  one  hundred  days"  peace  would  be 
signed  and  all  the  purposes  attained.f  "  It  is  impossible," 
writes  Benton,  "  to  conceive  of  an  administration  less  war- 
like or  more  intriguing  than  that  of  Polk.  They  were 
men  of  peace,  with  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  means 
of  war ;  so  that  war  was  a  necessity  and  indispensable  to 
their  purpose ;  but  they  wanted  no  more  of  it  than  would 
answer  their  purpose."^  This  accords  with  all  other  in- 
dications; and,  in  fact,  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
announcement  of  war  a  new  intrigue  was  started  for  the 
restoration  of  peace.  This  intrigue  was  to  manage  the  rev- 
olutionary factions  at  the  Mexican  capital  so  as  to  restore 
the  exiled  Santa  Anna  to  power  and  then  purchase  a  peace 
through  his  gratitude.    On  the  very  day  that  Congress 

*  17  H.  H.  Bancroft,  chape.  9-10.  Gommodore  Sloat  sailed  for 
borne  July  29,  being  succeeded  by  Gommodore  Stockton,  who  had  no 
timid  fears  about  assuming  a  responsibility.  The  completion  of  the 
conqaest  by  Stockton  and  Fremont,  and  their  quarrels  with  Ghsneral 
Kearny,  when  the  latter  came  to  assume  command  (January-May) 
will  be  noticed  in  our  next  yolume ;  and  see  H.  H.  Bancroft,  chaps. 
11-17. 

t  2  Benton,  680.  )  lb. 
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declared  war,  secret  orders  were  issued  to  the  commaDdeT 
of  the  American  blockading  forces  in  the  Onlf  not 


1^^^    to  obstruct  Santa  Anna's  passage  should  he  attempt 

to  return  to  Mexico.*  Paredes,  the  new  President 
of  Mexico,  was  not  strongly  seated,  and  the  *<  maimed 
warrior"  plotted  at  Havana  his  overthrow.  Burners  are 
not  wanting  of  a  corrupt  arrangement  between  Polk's  ad- 
ministration and  the  illustrious  exile,  but  they  have  been 
officially  denied;  and  our  President  explained  that  bis 
orders  were  issued  as  a  stroke  of  policy, — ^that  is  to  say,  in 
the  hope  of  promoting  revolutionary  discord  in  Mexico. 
We  doubt  whether  this  is  the  whole  of  it.  Benton  relates 
a  confession  fW)m  the  President's  own  lips,  that  another 
Slidell  was  despatched  to  sound  the  hero  at  Havana,f  while 
the  President's  organ,  after  a  quibbling  denial  that  the  pass 
had  been  given,  admitted  that  Santa  Anna  had  made  some 
overtures  for  co-operation.{  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the 
Mexican  war  had  not  lasted  three  months  before  Santa  Anna 

sailed  from  Cuba  with  his  suite,  and  through  the 
^^  connivance  of  our  blockading  fieet,  in  pursuance 
of  the  President's  orders,  sailed  into  Vera  Cms  harbor  un- 
molested in  a  British  steamer.     He  landed ;  he  at  once 

placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  revolution ; 

and  Paredes  being  very  quickly  overthrown  and 
banished,  the  wooden-legged  warrior  re-entered  his  fickle 
capital  amid  acclamations,  cannon,  and  the  merry  peal  of 
bells ;  and  this  "  soldier  of  the  people,"  as  he  proudly  styled 
himself,  ruled  the  republic  to  which  less  than  two  years 
earlier  he  had  been  forbidden  to  return  under  penalty  of 
death.§    It  soon  proved  that  Polk's  administration  had 

*  President's  Message,  Dec.  1846 ;  8  H.  H.  Bancroft,  801. 

f  2  Benton,  660,  681.  Commander  Slidell  Mackenzie,  of  the  navy, 
brother  of  John  Slidell,  was  the  same  officer  who  had  hanged  Seoietaiy 
Spencer's  son  for  an  alleged  mutiny.  Supra,  p.  454.  That  Com- 
mander Mackenzie  held  two  interviews,  Jane  7,  1846,  with  Santa 
Anna  at  Cuba,  by  the  President's  order,  is  now  shown  by  his  report 
contained  in  the  Polk  Correspondence. 

X  See  Washington  Union,  cited  in  2  Benton,  681. 

§  8  H.  H.  Bancroft.  301-318  ;  71  Niles. 
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blundered  in  helping  to  bring  all  this  aboat,  for  now  we 
bad  to  fight  with  the  ablest,  if  not  the  most  nnprincipled, 
of  all  Mexico's  political  warriors.  Santa  Anna  swam  the 
topmost  crest  of  the  war  passion,  which  was  raging 
at  its  full  height.  He  detailed  the  civil  adminis- 
tration to  others,  took  the  field  at  once  as  military  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  infused  all  the  vigor  possible  into  the 
preparations  which  were  making  to  resist  the  approach  of 
the  American  invaders.  Avaricious,  dissipated,  and  weak 
in  moral  purpose  though  he  certainly  was,  Santa  Anna 
loved  his  native  land  and  was  ambitious  for  its  pros- 
perity as  part  of  his  own ;  and  hence,  in  his  very  vices, 
he  naturally  leaned  to  the  side  of  his  country  and  his 
people  and  was  treacherous  only  to  those  who  cast  their 
shadow  between  him  and  them.  Such  men  grow  up  in 
every  republic,  and  the  more  military  their  tastes  and  dis- 
position the  less  likely  are  they  to  prefer  foreign  bribes  to 
the  resources  of  their  own  public  treasury,  or  to  save 
their  soil  from  being  drenched  by  purchasing  for  their 
country  a  craven  and  perfidious  peace.  Though  am- 
bitious of  glory,  they  know  that  glory  comes  fVom  saving 
or  extending  their  national  confines,  not  from  contracting 
them. 

Polk's  administration  looked  anxiously  on  as  the  new 
revolution  progressed  in  Mexico,  building  for  a 
few  weeks  upon  their  false  hopes ;  but  the  truth 
soon  dawned  upon  them.  In  early  October  announcement 
was  made  through  the  official  organ  that  proposals 
for  peace  had  failed,  and  that  we  must  prosecute 
the  war  more  vigorously  on  our  part  and  press  home  upon 
this  obstinate  people.*  We  had  made  our  proposals  of 
peace;  for  Secretary  Buchanan,  in  latter  July, —  j,^.-- 
curiously,  too,  just  as  Santa  Anna  was  about  to 
sail  from  Cuba,  and  without  the  hint  of  an  overture  from 
Paredes, — had  sent  a  letter  to  the  Mexican  government  of- 
fering to  open  negotiations  in  a ''  frank  and  friendly  Bpirit," 


•  Waihington  Union,  Oct  3 ;  71  Nikt,  87. 
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and  to  seed  or  reoeive  an  envoy  for  that  purpose.*  Thai 
latter  passed  through  our  blookading  squadron 
at  Vera  Crua  ten  days  behind  the  snbTerter  <rf 
ParedeSjf  and  the  proposition  received  ttom  Santa  Anna's 
govemmoQt  a  dilatory  reeponso  which  meant  a  polite  r»- 
fiiBal4  A  week  after  the  letter  had  been  de- 
^*'  spatched,  bowover,  Polk  confidentially  addroaaed 
the  Senate,  and  afterwards  both  Houses  in  a  public  message, 
asking  for  aid  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  olose  and  adjusting 
boundaries  with  UezicD.§  It  was  an  appeal  for  money 
baaed  apon  nothing  but  imaginary  hopes,  if  no  under- 
standing with  Santa  Anna  existed.  A  House  bill  vaa 
aooordingly  reported  to  appropriate  92,000,000  fbr  the 
President's  purpose;  but  it  was  now  late  in  the  session, 
and  in  the  diacord  arising  from  the  effort  to  attach  an  anti- 
slaveiy  proviso  to  the  bill  this  appropriation,  of  no  great 
oonseqaence,  was  lost.||  The  proviso  which  caused  thii 
failure  we  shall  speak  of  agun. 

Congress  rose  on  the  10th  of  August.  British  iotervea- 
tton  took  no  terrible  turn  in  the  recess;^  but  a 
storm  at  home  was  gathering.  The  incoherence 
of  political  ideas  which  had  helped  this  admimstration  into 
power  proved  a  source  of  weakness  at  the  first  stage  of 
decisive  action.  The  maw-worm  of  sectional  greed  had 
lodged  at  last  in  the  stomach  of  the  new  Democracy.  Polk, 
while  faithful  to  the  southern  conditions  which  had  made 
him  a  chosen  instrumeot,  proved  himself,  aa  might  have 
been  expected,  a  better  fulfiUer  of  his  programme  than  a 

*  PKBident'i  confldeotiKl  meiMge,  Aug.  4 ;  70  Nilet,  887. 

t  See  Tl  Ni\a,  49.  A  replj  from  Mexico  reached  our  blockading 
fleet  September  Sth.  which  Commodore  Connor  deipatched  to  Waih- 
IngtoD  September  19th. 

X  In  etTect,  that  the  matter  muit  await  the  BMembliiig  of  the  Heii- 
can  Congr«H  ia  December.    8es  71  Nllei. 

I  Sx.  Doc*. ;  Cong.  Debatea ;  70  Nilea. 

I  ^ 

f  HedUdon  wai  rerj  gently  tendered  bj  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
Slataa.    See  71  Nile*,  M;  quoting  the  queen'i  apeech. 
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political  leader  or  calculator.     In  IiarmoniEing  tlie  dift- 
oordant  elements  he  slkowed  tiis  want  of  skill  and  power 
to  mould  opinion.    He  bad  vetoed  the  river  and  harbor 
bill  and  French  Bpoliations,  which  at  such  a  strait 
oould  not  seriously  harm  him;  but  bis  tariff  policy   ** 
exposed  him  to  loud  complaints  of  perfidy,  the  sub-treasury 
change  fostered  prejudice,  and  out  of  the  distribution  of 
patronage  and  the  change  of  the  official  organ  grew  bitter 
heart-burnings  among  his  late  supporters.    But  the  Uexi- 
can  war  was  his  heaviest  burden;  and  by  the  time  it  be- 
came evident  that  Mexican  soil  could  not  be  purchased  by 
any  means  short  of  bloodshed  and  subjugation,  reproach 
began  to  darken  an  adminietrution  whose  methods  and 
motives  were  detestable  enough.     Van  Buren,  Blair,  Pres- 
ton King,  and  many  other  nonburn  Democrats  joined  the 
great  body  of  Whigs  in  denouncing  this  war  of  lust  and 
conquest,  began  under  the  flimsy  pretext  of  settling  doubt- 
Ail  boundaries.     The  eealots  of  the  "  Liberty  party"  re- 
pented the  course  tbey  bad  lately  taken ;  northern  Whigs 
themselves  began  to  divide  into  conscience  and  commercial 
Whigs,  of  whom  the  former  resolved  to  resist  all  itarther 
encroachments  of  the  slave-power.    The  young  anti-slavory 
blood  of  New  England  utterly  abominated  this  war;*  and 
only  a  year  earlier  a  young  and  handsome  Bostooian  of 
earnest  abstractions,  Charles  Sumner,  forsook  the 
strain  of  complacent  glorification  usual  in  a  fourth-   j^JJ^ 
of  July  oration  to  denounce  all  war  and  all  shedding 
of  man's  blood,  declaring  that  "  in  this  age  there  can  be  do 
peace  whiob  is  not  honorable  and  no  war  which  is  not  dis- 
honorable."f    Even  Tyler  and  Calhoun,  who  between  them 
had  first  opened  this  Pandora's  box  to  make  scope 
for  slavery,  took  the  critical  attitude;  blaming 
Polk's  indiscretion  in  precipitating  the  present  war  and 
insisting  with  a  most  ungrounded  coDfidence  that  had  the 
matter  remained  in  their  hands  Caiifomia  might  have 

•  8w  th*  "  BIglow  Papen"  of  Junet  BiuhII  Lowell,  which  pao 
toBlfy  this  Mntlment 

t  HawipafMia  of  tha  daj ;  1  Fi«ro«'a  Bomner. 
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been  coaxed  out  of  Mexico  without  spilling  a  drop  of 
blood.* 

The  State  elections  of  1846  showed  the  tide  tnming 
already  against  the  administration.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, after  an  ardent  contest,  the  opposition  won, 
and  by  an  alliance  of  Whigs  and  anti-slavery  men  in  the 
legislature  John  P.  Hale  was  chosen  to  the  national 
Senate.   Hannibal  Hamlin,  a  member  of  the  present 
House,  nearly  scored  a  like  success  in  Maine.    The  ftll  eleo* 
tions  in  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Florida,  Greorgia, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  all  favored  the  "Whigs;  but 
their  morning  brightness  shono  out  in  New  York,  where 
they  elected  John  Young,  their  candidate  for  governor, 
over  Silas  Wright  by  more  than  eleven  thousand  miyority, 
a  new  State  constitution  being  carried  at  the  same  time. 
The  sturdy  Wright  in  his  new  position  had  not  enhanced 
his  former  fame,  for  he  was  not  a  man  of  executive  meth- 
ods and  put  prosy  arguments  into  his  proclamations  which 
were  ridiculed;   but  dying  soon  and  suddenly  after  his 
defeat,  which  with  the  Mexican  war  and  his  anti-rent 
troubles  at  home  had  grieved  him  sadly,  his  tenderness 
and  sincerity  were  well  remembered  by  his  fellow-citi2ens.f 

Congress  reassembled  in  a  peevish  and  censorious  mood, 
as  might  well  be  imagined,  yet  fully  determined 
Dm.  7-    that  the  war  into  which  we  had  been  plunged 
*•*!•     should  be  carried  to  a  success  at  whatever  cost. 
The  annual  message  showed  the  administration  on 
the  defensive;  to  call  this  war  unjust,  unnecessary,  an  ag- 
gression on  a  weak  and  injured  power,  this,  said  the  Presi- 
dent, was  giving  "  aid  and  comfort"  to  the  enemy.    But  still 
the  criticism  went  on,  and  many  resolutions  of  inqniry 
were  offered.     Various  financial  bills  were  passed,  and 
about  $60,000,000  appropriated.     Modem  improvements 
made  it  needful  to  supply  our  navy  with  steam-vessels. 
Whatever  the  President  needed  for  carrying  on  his  war 
was  liberally  furnished.    But  while  new  officers  and  new 

«  S  TfXw't  Tyler.         f  Jenkim'i  SUm  Wright ;  local  newipapin. 
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men,  moneyi  supplies,  all  the  sinews  of  war,  were  thus 
▼oted  to  the  government,  loans  authorized,  and  heavy 
appropriations  made,  all  of  Polk's  prudent  recommenda- 
tions for  sustaining  the  national  credit  by  an  adequate 
revenue  entirely  fitiled.  Not  one  dollar  of  additional  in- 
oome  was  provided.  Congress  would  neither  amend  the 
tariff  of  the  previous  session  nor  the  sub-treasury  bill. 
The  President  proposed  to  place  war  duties  on  some  of 
the  new  free-list  articles,  but  a  bill  of  that  purport  was 
rejected  in  the  House  by  a  large  majority,  and  duties  upon 
tea  and  coffee  were  negatived  also.*  Future  enlistments 
were  required  to  be  for  five  years  or  the  war.f  Six  per 
cent,  treasury  notes,  running  for  one  or  two  years,  were 
authorized  to  the  amount  of  $23,000,000^  for  pressing 
exigencies,  in  addition  to  the  longer  loans;  and  by  emis- 
sions of  this  kind  and  his  ''war  warrants'*  Secretary 
Walker  supplied  in  some  sense  the  want  of  a  national 
currency  and  relieved  local  banks  oT  deposit  from  tho 
heavy  strain  which  was  made  by  the  metallic  hoard  that 
government  gathered  under  the  new  sub-treasury  act 
Our  foreign  exchanges  were  kept  in  good  order  by  reason 
of  the  enormous  quantity  and  high  prices  of  our  American 
bread-^uffs  and  provisions  which  were  shipped  abroad  in 
this  eventful  year  of  British  famine  and  free  trade. 

One  source  of  serious  concern  to  the  Democracy  in  this  / 
Mexican  war  was  the  military  reputations  it  made  for 
men  outside  their  own  school  of  politics.  At  the  first 
breath  of  hostilities,  old  feuds,  old  jealousies,  broke  out 
among  the  ranking  generals  of  the  army.  The  superannu- 
ated Oaines,  who  had  begun  by  claiming  as  a  right  the 
command  of  the  invading  expedition  to  the  Bio  Grande, 
ended  by  being  court-martialled  for  making  unauthorized 
enlistments,  but  his  public  zeal  excused  him  and  he  was 
gently  set  aside.§  Oaines  had  offended  Winfield  Soott,  as 
well  as  the  Secretary  of  War;  and  Soott  in  turn  offended 

•  Oong.  Debates ;  72  NUei.  f  Aot  Jan.  12, 1847. 

)  AolJaiL  28, 1847.  {  70  Kilet,  279. 
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I    the  President  by  his  peremptory  cInimB  to  command  in  the 
I    field.*    Taylor  was  promoted  to  a  major-general ;  and  then 
'    Worth,  an  able  oflBcer,  who  felt  aggrieved,  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation, but  recalled  it  and  went  gallantly  into  the  fight. 
Fairly  winning  the  earliest  laurels,  Zachary  Taylor  struck 
the  popular  chord  by  his  prompt  and  skilful  strategy,  his 
plain  bearing,  and  a  sort  of  brief  and  succinct  style  in  h'm 
I    official  despatches  which  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  sense 
and  energy.     But  Taylor,  though  a  modest  professional 
I     soldier,  happened  to  be  a  Whig  as  well  as  Scott ;  nor  had  his 
campaign   gone  far  at  the  Rio  Grande  before  the  Whig 
politicians  hailed  him  as  their  coming  man,  and  began  to 
sound  him  for  President.     Warned  by  his  rising  star,  the 
administration  gave  more  heed  to  Winfield  Scott,  a  Presi- 
dential aspirant  of  long  standing,  who  had   chafed   for 
months    under   slights   which   the   public  imputed  very 
quickly  to  political  jealousy.    Scott  was  highest  in  point 
of  military  rank,  and  full  of  pride  and  ambition ;  so  Scott 
at  last  was  sent  to  the  fVont  to  draw  Taylor's 
Vot!Sm.  *^^^<>P8  from  him  and  lead  the  march  to  Mexico. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Democrats,  there  was  fur- 
nished no  opportunity  to  bring  out  Democratic  generals 
of  surpassing  lustre ;  Pillow,  Quitman,  Shields,  the  amiable 
Franklin  Pierce,  these  and  others  were  commissioned  un- 
der the  new  authority  of  Congress ;  but  the  older  list  kept 
'^the  lead.     In  the  desperation,  indeed,  of  the  party  who 
had  made  the  war,  a  scheme  was  concerted  for  creating  a 
lieutenant-general  who  should  outrank  all  other  officers  in 
the  field.    Benton  was  the  man  proposed  in  this  connection, 
for  his  support  as  an  anti-Texas  man  laid  Polk  under  pecul- 
iar obligations.f     But  the  plan  miscarried  in  the  Senate 
after  passing  the  ordeal  of  the  House.J    Named  a  new  major- 
general  as  the  law  now  stood,  Missouri's  senator  inquired 


*  1  Ourtif's  Buchanan,  chap.  21 ;  70  Nilei. 

f  Benton,  though  a  veteran  senator,  had  once  been  a  colonel  in  the 
army. 

X  Benton  says  that  three  of  the  President's  cabinet — Maroy,  Walker, 
and  Buchanan— covertlj  defeated  it.     2  Benton,  676. 
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whether  the  President  would  give  him  the  chief  command 
in  the  field ;  and  finding  that  this  could  not  be,  for 
Scott  was  already  commencing  operations  at  Yera    ^HHn 
Cruz,  he  haughtily  refhsed  his  commission,*  and 
under  Whig  generals  the  war  was  fought  out  to  the  end^. 

The  prompt  admission  of  Texas  as  a  slave  State  had 
made  the  free  North  anxious  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of 
power.     Iowa  now  entered  the  UDlon  under  a 
new  act  changing  the  boundary  line  which  had  itmiinf 
been  so  unacceptable  to  its  inhabitants.!    Wiscon- 
sin, too,  by  an  act  of  this  second  session  was  rather  prema- 
turely admitted.^  The  northern  alarm  at  the  new  expansion 
of  slave  area  promised  by  this  war  appeared  more  clearly 
still  at  both  sessions  in  turn,  when  the  appropriation  came 
up  in  the  House  to  enable  the  President  to  purchase 
a  peace.    The  first  appropriation  sought,  as  we  have  j^^ 
seen,  was  12,000,000  ;§  and  to  this  was  tacked  by 
the  vote  of  Whigs  and  anti-slavery  Democrats  a  proviso 
that  slavery  should  be  forever  forbidden  in  any  soil  pur- 
chased with  that  money.   This  '*  Wilmot  proviso,*'  renowned 
in  the  history  of  these  slavery  times,  took  its  name  flrom 
the  man  who  first  introduced  it,  a  Pennsylvania  judge  of 
moderate  abilities,  and  one  of  the  new  members  in  this 
House  who  gained  some  early  praise  as  a  true  fHend  of  the 
South,  because  he  voted,  solitary  and  alone,  among  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation,  for  the  Polk  tariff  bill.    The  wrath 
of  the  South  and  the  administration,  which  appeared  the 
moment  his  proviso  was  proposed,  revealed  the  true  de- 
sign of  this  war  as  a  war  for  the  annexation  of  new  slave 
territory.    In  fact,  Tyler  and  Polk  and  their  most  moder- 
ate southern  supporters,  who  professed  to  have  the  welfare 

•  72  Nile*,  18. 

t  Sypru^  p.  489.    Acts  August  4, 1846,  chap.  82;  Dee.  28, 1846. 

{  Act  Haich  8, 1847,  ohap.  68.  The  aasent  of  the  people  to  a  con- 
■titation  already  Adopted  at  Hadiion  in  December,  1846,  wm  made  a 
condition  to  thif  admiMion.  The  condition  fiUIed,  and  by  the  later 
art  of  Hay  29, 1848,  Wiaooniin  wat  admitted  after  the  Mexican  wat 
vnder  a  different  State  oonititution. 

{  JufTtif  p.  688* 
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of  the  whole  Union  at  heart,  appear  to  have  thought  that 
the  repose  of  North  and  South  after  dismembering  Mex- 
ico would  be  gained  by  extending  the  old  compromise  line 
of  36^  3(K  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  *  That  parallel 
was  supposed  somehow  to  set  the  geographical  limit  be- 
tween profitable  and  unprofitable  slave-labor;  and  this, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  ominous  circumstance  that  five  slave 

States  lay  already  to  the  north  of  it    The  Wilmot 

proviso  was  carried  in  the  House  at  the  first  scb- 
sion,  but  the  appropriation  failed  in  consequence.f    At  the 

secoDd  session  the  President's  friends  introduced  a 
^J^^,  similar  bill,  with  the  sum  raised  from  $2,000,000 

to  $3,000,000,  and  they  pressed  its  passage  anew. 
Once  more,  however,  the  Whigs  dropped  the  apple  of  dis- 
cord, encouraged  this  time  by  resolutions  from  great 
northern  States  like  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio, 

for  this  proviso  took  a  strong   hold  upon    the 

northern  people  very  quickly.  The  House  appro- 
priated $3,000,000,  with  the  Wilmot  rider  attached.|    But 

the  Senate,  which  had  been  discussing  a  $3,000,000 
jutt^'  bill  of  its  own,  unhorsed  this  rider  and  sent  the 

bill  back ;  and  after  fruitless  efforts  to  adjust  the 
difference  by  two  committees  of  conference,  the  House 

finally  yielded  the  naked  appropriation.§    Never, 

in  such  a  fraternal  era,  could  legislation  against 
the  peace  of  the  Union  survive  these  bargaining  days  of 
the  alternate  March ;  and  yet  that  Gorgon  head  of  a  Wil- 
mot proviso  was  to  be  held  up  again. 

* 

At  the  outset  of  our  next  and  concluding  volume  we 

*  See  8  H.  H.  Bancroft,  chap.  18 ;  2  Ourtif '■  Buchanan^  ohap.  21 
2  Tyler,  416. 

t  OoDg.  Debates ;  70  Niles. 

t  Oong.  Debates.    The  vote  stood  116  to  106. 

{  See  Cong.  Debates ;  72  Niles ;  Act  March  8,  1847,  chap.  60.  The 
Senate  voted,  March  Ist,  to  strike  out  the  Wilmot  proyiso  by  21  to  81, 
and  the  appropriation  passed  March  2d,  by  29  to  24.  In  the  House, 
March  8d,  the  Wilmot  proviso  was  rejected  by  102  to  92,  and  the  bill 
passed  bj  116  to  81. 
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•b*U  dweribe  the  parely  military  events  of  the  Hexiou 
war.  But  here,  before  downg  the  oarratiTe,  let  as  gluoe 
for  a  moment  at  a  few  impreeaive  facts  pertuning  to  the 
social  oonditioD  of  the  United  States  at  this  oriti- 
cal  period.  It  was  no  longer  possible,  as  affairs 
were  now  tending,  to  stifle  discaesion  on  the  slavery  qne& 
tiou.  yorth  and  South  had  taken  up  each  its  own  line  of 
ai^ioment  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  institution;  Cal- 
houn had  inflaeooed  the  younger  fellow- planters  of  his 
State  and  section  already  to  drop  apology  and  assume  the 
proselyting  tone ;  and  a  South  Carolina  gorenior  was  now 
seen  following  up  Calhono's  challenge  to  Europe,  by  vindi* 
eating  the  right  to  hold  negroes  in  subjection,  in  a  series 
of  open  letters  addressed  to  Olarkson,  the  English  philan- 
thropist.  Our  Protestant  churches  were  splitting  apart 
on  that  qneetion ;  the  Methodists,  North  and  South,  divided, 
the  Baptists  also,  while  Presbyterians,  old  and  new,  were 
deeply  agitated.  Abolitionists  at  the  North  were,  mean- 
while, repudiating  church  affiliations  altogether, — inSdels, 
as  many  avowed  themselves, — because  impatient  that  God 
should  snffer  such  an  evil  to  exist;  and  in  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  the  tenor 
of  discussion  among  the  chief  leaders  favored,  as  tbe  true 
exodus,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  overthrow  of 
theee  church  organisations  called  Christian,  whose  pulpits 
were  a  constant  barricade  to  freedom.* 

Beligious  statistics  in  these  tjmes  were  loosely  made  op, 
and  one  cannot  fhlly  trust  them;  some  denominations 
based  their  reporta  upon  attendance,  others  upon  com' 
monion ;  but  the  Methodists  appeared  then  to  he,  as  ever 
since,  tbe  largest  body  of  worshippers  in  the  United  States ; 
in  point  of  numbers,  the  Baptists,  with  less  cohesion  and 
discipli no,  standing  second.  Boman  Catholics  had  begun  a 
rapid  growth,  doubling  the  number  of  their  priests  and 
churches  in  twelve  yesrs,t  a  fact  which  alarmed  native 
Amerioaos,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  foreign  excnaoenoe 

*  See  local  raporti  In  iwwipapm,  H^,  1H6,  eta. 
f  Amariesn  Almanac,  1848. 
vokiv.— IS 
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built  up  by  the  Roman  pontiff.  In  the  Episcopal  Chnreh 
was  reflected  the  image  of  the  new  Pusoyite  or  Tractarian 
revival  of  England,  whose  worthiest  fruit  was  the  stirring 
up  of  missionary  endeavors  among  the  poor.  "  No  popery  V* 
was  the  present  cry  against  its  medisdval  tendencies.  And 
already  the  awakened  mind  of  the  century,  predisposed  to 
religious  doubts  and  fantasies,  tossed  on  the  wave  of  agi- 
tation and  unrest.  The  stolid  common  sense  and  conserva- 
tism of  the  average  English  mind  imbued  less  and  less 
the  American  temperament  as  years  developed.  Every 
ambitious  and  turbulent  organizer  who  seemed  in  earnest 
found  followers  here  eager  for  some  new  excitement,  some 
discovery. 

To  this  mental  fevorishness  in  American  life,  this  discon- 
tent with  the  hard  realities  of  social  existence,  ihis  dis- 
position to  embrace  new  ideals  and  new  experiments,  we 
have  made  some  allusion  already.*  We  have  alluded,  too, 
to  Joe  Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet,  who  founded  a  religious 
sect  upon  the  supposed  inspiration  of  an  American  bible, 
dug  up  like  the  bones  of  the  mastodon,  and  led  out  his 
people  into  the  Missouri  wilderness.^  This  Mormon  bat- 
talion of  saints,  taking  up  its  new  line  of  march  to  the 
region  which  we  were  now  engaged  in  wresting  from 
Mexico,  is  a  feature  of  the  migration  at  this  period  west- 
ward of  the  Kocky  Mountains  whose  significance  was  far 
beyond  what  the  American  of  Polk's  day  could  realize. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  dwell  upon  the  cause  of  it.  No  relig- 
ious sect  founded  within  the  memory  of  man  has  grown 
into  so  extraordinary  a  force,  and  one  so  hostile  to  its  ex- 
ternal surroundings,  as  that  of  the  Mormons  or  Latter-Day 
Saints ;  and  this  most  of  all,  perhaps,  because  it  met  both 
the  sensual  and  spiritual  yearnings  of  the  discontented  and 
down-trodden,  and  embodied  in  its  faith  and  teachings 
the  romance  of  American  emigration.  Joseph  Smith,  the 
founder,  was  an  American  of  the  common  people,  with  the 
commonest  of  surnames,  the  offspring  of  a  shiftless  family 
of  border  settlors,  a  plain  mechanic,  and  yet  withal  a  shrewd 


•  St^pra,  p.  811,  812.  f  lb. 
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and  careful  organizer,  if  not  a  genius.  Like  Mohammed, 
lie  built  ap  a  sect  opposed  to  all  other  social  forces  in  its 
midst,  and  gave  to  his  people  an  inapired  book  which  linked 
their  history  with  that  of  the  early  Hebrews  and  the  sa- 
ciod  rovelatioiu.  For  the  Book  of  Mormon  gave  to  America 
a  pristine  record,  pristine  associations  with  the  tower  of 
Babel  and  Christ's  appeuranue,  far  antedating  the  Euro- 
pean discoveries  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  But  while 
American  colonization  inspired  thia  new  sect,  it  drew  from 
Europe,  from  foreign  lands,  to  bind  up  the  whole  political  fab- 
ric into  a  theocracy  which  was  communistic  in  appearance. 
Fanatic  and  cnthusiatit  though  ho  may  have  been,  and  not 
a  knave, — for  he  eeemed  really  lo  consider  himself  God's 
chosen  instrument, — Smith  founded  a  faith  which  accorded 
well  with  our  favorite  patriotic  idea  of  territorial  expan- 
sion ;  with  a  millennium  here  at  hand,  the  New  Jerusalem 
in  the  heart  of  the  American  continent,  the  land  of  prom- 
ise in  the  far  West;  but  it  was  part  of  his  creed  to  manage 
well  the  material  concerns  of  his  people  as  they  fed  their 
flocks  and  raised  tbeir  produce,  enjoining  it  upon  them,  aa 
articles  of  their  creed,  to  remain  subject  to  the  higher 
powers  of  the  Church  and  not  be  idle  or  lazy.  Under  saoh 
an  administration,  so  unusual  to  community  life, 
the  Mormons  first  attracted  national  notice  abont 
the  time  they  quitted  Missouri  to  escape  persecution  and 
took  rethge  in  Illinois.  In  that  fVee  State  a  tract  of  land 
was  granted  them  and  a  charter  too  carelessly  liberal  in 
termii.  The  whole  body,  already  nnmbering  about  fifteen 
thousand,  gathered  into  a  new  city  of  their  own,  which 
their  prophet,  in  obedience  to  a  revelation,  named  IfauToo; 
here  a  body  of  militia  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the 
Kauvoo  legion ;  and  Joe  Smith,  as  mayor,  military  com- 
mander, and  supreme  bead  of  the  Church,  exerted  an  aa- 
thority  almost  despotic  The  wilderness  blossomed  and 
rejoiced,  and  on  a  lofty  height  of  this  holy  city  was  began 
agrotesque  temple,  built  of  limestone,  with  hugemonolithio 
pillars  which  displayed  carvings  of  moons  and  suns.  Smith 
thought  himsulf  greater  than  King  Solomon,  heoanse  he 
boilt  «U  this  without  gold  and  silver  treasuret.     Thk 
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Nauvoo  was  well  laid  out,  with  wide  streets  which  sloped 
towards  well-caltivated  farms ;  all  was  thrift  and  sobriety, 
no  spirituous  liquors  were  drunk,  and  the  colonists  here,  as 
in  their  former  settlements,  furnished  the  pattern  of  inseot 
industry.  The  wonderful  proselyting  work  of  this  new 
sect  abroad  had  already  begun  and  recruits  came  over  from 
the  overplus  toilers  in  the  British  factory  towns.  Religious 
seal  was  made  subsidiary  to  the  practical  work,  and  over 
all  dominated  the  mind  of  the  prophet.  But  there  was 
something  in  the  methods  of  this  sect,  not  to  speak  of  the 
jealousy  they  excited  by  their  prosperity,  which  bred  them 
trouble  here  as  everywhere  else  where  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  American  commonplace  life.  It  was  whispered 
that  the  hierarchy  of  impostors  grew  rich  upon  the  toils 
of  their  simple  followers.  Polygamy  had  not  yet  received 
the  sanction  of  a  divine  revelation  ;  and  yet  the  first  step 
towards  it  was  practised  in  the  theory  of  "  sealing  wives** 
spiritually,  which  Smith  had  begun  in  some  mysterious 
way  that  it  baffled  the  gentile  to  discover.  Sheriffs,  too, 
were  forbidden  to  serve  civil  process  in  Nauvoo  without 
the  written  permission  of  its  mayor.  All  these  strange 
scandals  of  heathenish  pranks,  and  more,  besides,  stirred  up 
the  neighboring  gentiles,  plain  Illinois  backwoodsmen;  and 
the  more  so  that,  besides  his  three  thousand  militia,  the 
Mormon  prophet  controlled  six  thousand  votes,  which,  in 
the  close  Presidential  canvass  of  1844,  miijht  have 

1844. 

been  enough  to  decide  the  election.  Joe  Smith, 
indeed,  whose  Church  nominated  him  for  President,  showed 
a  fatal  but  thoroughly  American  disposition  at  this  time  to 
carry  his  power  into  politics.  This  king  of  plain  speech,  who 
dressed  as  a  journeymen  carpenter,  suppressed  a  newspa- 
per which  was  set  up  by  seceding  Mormons.  When  com- 
plaint was  made  be  resisted  Illinois  process  and  proclaimed 
martial  law ;  the  citizens  of  the  surrounding  towns 
armed  for  a  fight.  Joe  Smith  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  jail  at  Carthage  with  his  brother  Hiram.  The 
rumor  spreading  that  the  governor  was  disposed  to 
release  these  prisoners,  a  disorderly  band  gath- 
ered at  the  jail  and   shot  them.     Thus  perished  Smith, 
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the  Honnon  foander.     Hie  death  Kt  first  created  t«iTor 
and  oonAision  among  his  followers,  but  Btigham  Toan^ 
his  saooeasor,  proved  a  mao  of  ^reat  force  and  aagad^. 
The  exasperated  gentiles  clamored  londly  to  expel  theaa 
religions  lunatics  iVom  Illinois  aa  they  had  been  expelled 
ihtm  Missouri;  and  finally,  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  the 
governor  of  the  State  took  forcible  posaossion  of 
the  holy  city,  with  its  nnfiniBhed  temple,  while  the 
Uormon  charter  of  Nauvoo  was  repealed  by  the  legtslatare. 
The  Uormons  now  determined  npon  the  coarse     ^^ 
which  was  most  suited  to  thoir  growth,  and  left 
American  pioneer  society  to  found  their  New  Jemsalem  on 
more  endoring  foundations  west  of  the  Rocky  IConntwns. 
And  now,  a  few  months  aftor  war  had  been  declared  with 
Mexico,  and  while  Stockton  and  Fremont  wore 
completing  the  conquest  of  California,  we  see  this  g, 
singular  people,  which  had  endured  martyrdom  and 
persecution,  collecting  in  a  large  force  at  Council  Blaflb. 
Their  train  moves  slowly  towards  the  sotting  sun  and 
Nauvoo  relapses  into  a  wilderness.     Tbeir  westward  mi- 
gration by  sea  and  land  bad  begun  in  the  spring;  Gaii- 
fornia  was  the  spot  Brigham  Young  and  bis  followers  had 
first  fixed  upon,  and  this  while  yet  their  national  status 
was  uncertain ;  but  circumstances  did  not  favor  this  selec- 
tion, and  after  many  wanderings  thoy  settled  down  in  the 
valley  of  the  Qreat  Salt  Lake  about  the  time  the  ,-_j- 
Mexican  war  ended,  and,  far  away  from  all  other 
settlers,  they  remained  for  many  years  unmolested.* 

The  Mexican  war  was  fought  in  a  region  where  the  new 
system  of  railway,  still  less  of  telegraphic  connection,  had 
found  no  development.  By  the  time  that  war  bad 
fiuHy  begun  some  twelve  hundred  miles  of  tele- ^ 
graph  were  in  operation  under  Eondall's  onergetio 
Operation  ;  but  its  chief  spread  was  northward  from  Wash- 
ington into  the  populous  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  War 
news  were  thus  disseminated,  but  not  official  despatobea  b*- 

■  qnlDCT'i  Flgtin*  of  tli«  Put,  176  x  M  irit« :  IomI  aawtpapat  | 
IT  H  B.  BaoerDft,  ehkp.  IS. 
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tween  our  capital  and  the  seat  of  war.  But  as  this  Gongreta 
had  the  honor  of  establishing,  after  long  delaj,  the  Smith- 
iooian  Institution,  in  the  interest  of  science,*  so  had  its 
predecessor  accomplished  something  in  the  direction  of 
increasing  the  popularity  and  usefulness  of  the  po6toffioe.t 
Rowland  Hill's  reforms  in  England,  and  the  new  enterprise 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  which  the  United  States  was 
asked  to  buy  out,  but  did  not,  lent  a  strong  impulse  in  the 
direction  of  cheap  postage.  In  place  of  the  old  letter  rates 
marked  from  6  to  25  cents  for  each  piece  of  paper  accord- 
ing to  a  table  of  graded  distances,  new  rates  nearly  uniform 
were  fixed  by  weight  at  5  cents  per  balf-ounce  for  less  than 
300  miles,  and  10  cents  for  longer  distances.  Private  ex- 
presses had  carried  much  mail  matter,  because  of  their  re- 
sponsibility and  greater  swiftness,  but  the  new  law  monopo- 
Ihsed  the  business  for  the  United  States  on  all  mail  routes ; 
prepayment,  too,  being  now  required,  here  as  abroad,  post- 
age-stamps came  soon  into  use.  With  the  era  of  the  Mexican 
war  the  long  and  carefully- written  letter  package,  folded 
over  and  sealed,  began  to  decline ;  while  the  Morse  inven- 
tion, though  useless  for  our  military  and  naval  operations, 
was  found  at  once  of  great  benefit  in  aiding  the  arrest  of 
fugitives,  and  affording  to  our  busy  merchants  the  latest 
price  quotations  and  the  latest  foreign  arrivals,  and  the 
latest  intelligence,  besides,  which  reached  Washington  from 
the  far-off  battle-fields. 


♦  Act  August  10.  1846  ;  svpra,  p.  358. 

t  Act  March  3,  1845,  chap.  43  ;  also,  act  March  1,  1847. 

For  important  liistorical  material  contained  in  President  Polk's 
Diary  and  correspondence,  see  this  author's  articles  in  Atlantic 
Monthly,  August  and  Septemlier,  1895. 
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